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HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL REVIEW. 

NO. XIII. 

Haying already said so much, in this place, for several months 
past, upon the subject of the late Governor-General of India and 
his recal, our inclination would lead us to avoid this topic upon the 
present occasion, and until some further information with reference 
to it was before the public, which is at present in absolute ignorance 
of the real cause of Lord Ellenborough’s removal. But in review- 
ing the contents of the last month’s mail, it is impossible to abstain 
from noticing this subject, since it engrosses the Indian newspapers, 
to the exclusion of others, almost all of them joining, as we ob- 
served last month, in one consentient cry of vituperation, which 
leaves scarcely an act of this nobleman s government uncondemned. 
Lord Ellenborough may have committed grave political errors, — 
though none can have approached in magnitude the errors of his 
predecessor ; he may have been guilty of a less pardonable mistake, 
in forgetting to what authority he was really responsible ; but it is 
impossible that his conduct can have justified the clamorous eager- 
ness of reproach with which every part of it has been assailed. The 
Indian journals contain criticisms upon the government of Lord 
Ellenborough which would make us believe that it was a series of 
false policy, blunders, and absurdities, from the beginning to the 
end ; that every thing he did was wrong, and every thing which 
he ought to have done was left undone ; that all these errors were 
peculiarly his own, none of the members of his council being 
in the smallest degree answerable for them, whilst the few bene- 
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ficial, or rather innocent, measures of his administration are to be 
ascribed to others. The very statement raises a suspicion of exag- 
geration on the part of this noble personage' s accusers ; it is 
repugnant to probability and experience ; the more so, when we 
recollect that the recal of the person thus represented to have been 
floundering in blunders and eccentricities, putting to hazard our 
empire in India, and sowing mutiny in the native army, was 
strenuously resisted by the Queen's Government at home, and 
was declared by one member of it, whose knowledge of India, as 
well as his statesmanlike qualities, entitles him to the highest re- 
spect, to be an act of gross indiscretion. 

It is not our custom to suspect secret motives in those whose 
actions are open to observation, much less to attribute them ; but 
where accusations are made against an individual placed in an ar- 
duous station, which are not proved, which are improbable in them- 
selves, and which are negatived by very high testimony, it is difficult 
to refrain from surmising that there is some occult reason of his being 
visited with so much indiscriminate censure. A writer in the Agra 
Ukkbar has attributed the attacks of the Indian press to the denial 
by his lordship of certain indulgences granted by his predecessor. 
His words are: — “On his assuming the government, he did not con- 
tinue to the gentlemen of the press the same indulgence which they 
enjoyed under his predecessor ; he. would not, in fact, tell them 
what he intended to do, or give them an outline of the proposed 
measures of his Government : from that hour they hated him, and 
viewed his conduct with the jaundiced eye of malevolence.'' The 
fact of the cessation of certain indulgences turns out to be true, 
for it appears that Lord Auckland did send brief abstracts of intel- 
ligence received by Government to all the papers, and that Lord 
Ellenborough discontinued this practice. But the inference is ano- 
ther matter : we cannot suppose, because his lordship thought it 
inexpedient and unjust that the head of the Government should 
itself violate the orders of the Court of Directors, to disconnect the 
Government from the press, that he would be made an object of 
malicious attack. The facility with which official information is 
obtained by the journals of India made the suspension of the autho- 
rized communications a matter of little moment. Indeed, this fact 
is avowed : the Friend of India says of Lord Ellenborough : — 

We set down his dislike of the press to this feeling of contempt for 
the sentiments of others, rather than to any resentment for its opposi- 
tion to his views ; and we regard it among his minor failings — for with 
the hostility which the Court of Directors are known to feel towards 
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the liberty of the press, he might at any time haye conciliated them by 
gagging it. His lordship’s attempts to deprive the press of its influence, 
by forbidding the communication of all correct intelligence, by those 
who alone possessed it, was a manifest error. No one can object to the 
orders issued to the officers of the army to keep the report of military 
movements as under the seal of confession ; for though secrecy is one of 
the elements of success in the art of war, yet so ill had it been pre- 
served, that General England’s route was openly published in the papers 
before he undertook it ; but the subsequent notification, which forbade 
the communication of any information of which a public officer had be- 
come possessed from his official station, produced an injurious effect on 
the interests of society, and not less of Government. This order has 
kept nothing, and will keep nothing, from the press, which it has an 
interest in obtaining. Indeed, some of the most important documents 
which have ever been published, have appeared since the promulgation 
of the order, and Government wonders how we came by them. 


Another, and mu ch more probable, source of the severe treat - 
Hjent of th^ late Governor-General is his open, avowed disregard 
of claims founded solely upon interest, and kis resolute perseverance 
iE^^coairse of choosing candidates for office not upon the ground 
of who they were, hxxtjcjuii t h eyjve re . Iq. the cpurse of time, the 
successpf such^a new policy must have been apparent; but in the 
qglg^hile it would generate a secret, but extensive, discontent, 
^^w^pld^ circulate amongst the most powerful classes. That Lord 
^lfegb orough did act upon this principle, without reserve, we have 
the confession of, perhaps, his bitterest censor, the Friend of India, 
which has been just to him upon this point : — 

offieVof g^s^or-^iieral Lsays that Journal), Lord Ellenbojough has 
been .guided, ^ ip. every. instance, that we have heard of, by a conscien- 
tious regard to the public interests. In many cases he has sought out 
and rewarded modest merit ; in every instance lie has acted to the best 
oiTiis knowledge and judgment in bestowing office on the most merito- 
rious. No. man during his administration has had reason to pride^him- 
splf on his “ interest pn the contrary, it has been considered — per- 
haps to some excess — as a disqualification. Qgjfi^peje.ctgd all recom- 
mendations, though given by near connections. There have been cases 
in which those for whom the warmest family interest was made from 
bom e, haye been indignantly rejected, while th.e,cp.nnectipn§ pf political 
o^qnents, wJ^were fpuudj^ojthy, have v b s eeqL ^ a,pppj^tcd tp Yacancie S# 
Andi;liQse whom Jbis lordship has once taken under his jpatronage he 
has seldom been known. to, desert. 

If such be (as we believe it) a true representation of the course 
which Lord Ellenborough has pursued, no man who knows what the 
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world is will doubt that he has thereby created mauy enemies 
amongst powerful families. But even this will not account for the 
hard measure he has received from the press of India, by which (as 
the aforegoing extract shews) his honest and impartial dispensation 
of patronage is made almost the only subject of encomium. 

Again ; Lord Ellenborough has been charged with making a dis- 
tinction in his treatment of the civil and military branches of the 
service, evincing superciliousness and neglect towards the former, 
and an open and public demonstration of favour towards the latter ; 
in fact, he is charged, in so many words, with “ the undue exalta- 
tion of the military and the corresponding depression of the civil 
functionaries nay, further, “ it was not merely by this unjust 
favouritism that Lord Ellenborough laid himself open to censure 
but, at the fetes given to him by the military bodies, “he repeatedly 
announced physical force as the fundamental principle of his admi- 
nistration/* Whether this charge be just or otherwise, the very 
suspicion of it is calculated to inflict a deep mortification upon a 
large and influential body, conscious, as every individual of it must 
be, that a more able, meritorious, and efficient organ of administra- 
tion never existed than the Indian civil service. If it be true, such 
preference must be regarded not merely as “an act of impolicy,** 
but as one of great weakness and injustice. The head of the Govern- 
ment should have no partialities ; he should take especial care that 
each branch of the service receives an equal measure of regard, 
though he may, without being guilty of partiality, reward any un- 
usual manifestation of zeal and energy in either. But this is one of the 
matters in respect to which the public require information. If Lord 
Ellenborough, instead of shewing an unjust favouritism, by unduly 
exalting one branch and depressing the other, has merely endea- 
voured to restore the balance between them, by raising one that was 
unduly depressed to a level with the other, he has done no more 
than a discreet head of the Government ought to have done. 
Let it be remembered that, whatever be the aggregate amount of 
wisdom and virtue in the civil service, — and none can estimate it 
higher than we do, — the preservation of India must, for many years 
at least, depend upon the army, which will never be in a state of 
efficiency if its European officers, the vital principle and soul of 
the army, and especially of the native portion of it, feel themselves 
to be treated as an inferior caste, subordinate to that of civilians. 
In the review of Lord Ellenborough*s administration, to which we 
have more than once adverted, the charge of his pointed neglect of 
the civil service is supported by reference to individual instances, 
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and amongst them to Mr. Secretary (now Sir Thomas) Maddock, 
whose feelings, it is asserted, were wounded by his lordship in 
“ many instances/' This assertion can have been made upon no less 
authority than that of Sir T. Maddock himself ; and it is, there- 
fore,- not for us to gainsay the fact, that that able and estimable 
public servant conceived that his feelings upon those occasions were 
not sufficiently consulted. But even this assumption affords no con- 
clusive evidence against Lord Ellenborough. His own feelings were 
very little consulted in the act and in the manner of his recal ; 
yet no one thought of therefore censuring the Court of Directors 
for doing what they believed to be their duty. 

It may be supposed that, in these observations, we are essaying 
to vindicate the administration and the personal conduct of the late 
Governor-General of India. We have no such design in them ; 
our intention is to suspend our own opinion till the materials for 
judgment are before the public, and then we shall not shrink from 
a rigorous, but impartial, examination of both ; and the observa- 
tions in which we have now indulged have no other aim than to 
guard those who honour them with a perusal against forming hasty 
conclusions from imperfect, erroneous, and perhaps partial informa- 
tion. That love of fairness, which is a distinguishing trait of Eng- 
lishmen, may, perhaps, have some share in disposing us to take a 
lenient view of the conduct of Lord Ellenborough, when we see him 
evidently prejudged and run down, whilst he still retains the confi- 
dence of the ministers of the Crown, who really appointed him, 
and of whose measures, after all, he may have been the passive 
instrument: the same writer who, in censuring in the lump all 
Lord Ellenborough's political acts, regards him as their author, 
justified his predecessor for carrying into effect the most perni- 
cious measures, on the ground that they were forced upon him by 
the ministers at home. Moreover, Lord Ellenborough commenced his 
government at a time when the affairs of India were in a state of 
unexampled difficulty ; he left it, only two years and a half after, 
exhibiting “a gratifying appearance of peace and prosperity." 

The ceremonies attending the departure of the late Governor- 
General, and especially the entertainment given to him by the corps 
composing the presidency division, occupy a very conspicuous place 
in the last Indian papers. As this subject is of some importance, 
and as, contrary to his usual practice, Lord Ellenborough appears 
to have sanctioned the publication of an authentic report of the 
speech he delivered at the military dinner, we have put upon re- 
cord, in another place, a full account of the proceedings. The 
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acceptance of this entertainment, an innocent,— at all events, a 
natural and excusable, — indulgence, like all the other acts of this 
nobleman in India, has been made a ground of vehement condemna- 
tion of him. Nothing, however, could be freer from offence than 
the whole affair. It was a private convivial meeting, in which every 
thing was conducted with propriety and moderation. 

His lordship embarked at Prinsep's Ghaut, on the 1st August, on 
board the Tenasserim steamer (not the Auckland) ; he was accom- 
panied to the ghaut by Mr. Bird, the Deputy Governor of Bengal, 
and a number of gentlemen of both services, under three salutes, one 
fired as he entered the state-carriage at Government House, where 
he took leave of Sir Henry Ilardinge ; a second as he entered the 
fort, and a third when he quitted the shore of India. He arrived 
in England on the 11th of October, and has, for the present, retired, 
with additional marks of royal approbation, into private life. 

His successor, Sir Henry Hardinge, reached Calcutta on the 23rd 
July, where he held a levee on the 25th, and a durbar, for receiving 
the native aristocracy, on the 5th August. The mistake, which oc- 
curred upon Lord Ellenborough's assumption of the government, 
when it was supposed that native gentlemen were not permitted to 
be presented to the new Governor-General at the levee, with Euro- 
peans, was avoided. That circumstance, which has been remem- 
bered to the disadvantage of Lord Ellenborough, is thus explained. 
After the day had been fixed for the durbar (subsequent to the 
levee), the usual invitations were sent round to the native gentlemen 
who were in the habit of attending, and it was expected that they 
would prefer the more distinguished reception they would enjoy at 
the durbar to being presented among a crowd at a levee. Some of 
those usually invited to the durbar were, however, present at the levee, 
and were informed that it was considered likely to be more agree- 
able to them to wait for the more formal presentation at the durbar, 
when they quitted Government House ; but, through some misunder- 
standing, other native gentlemen, who were on the Government 
House visiting list, and not on the durbar list, understood what had 
been said to the former visitors as also applied to them, and with- 
drew. It was entirely a simple misunderstanding. As the latest 
intelligence from Calcutta is the 19th August, no public measure of 
importance can be expected to have emanated from the new Governor- 
General, who has, however, re-appointed Mr. Wilberforce Bird, 
long senior member of the Supreme Council, to the deputy-gover- 
norship of Bengal, to which office he had been appointed by Lord 
Ellenborough, who judiciously severed the local administration of 
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Bengal and the North-West Provinces from the Goyernment-Genfl- 
ral, relinquishing at the same time the patronage of the two offices 
of Deputy-Governor of Bengal and Lieutenant-Governor of the 
North-West Provinces. 

It has been customary for us to begin our survey of the state of 
India with the Punjab, the only part of that country which is in a 
critical condition. The accounts from Lahore, which are to so late 
a date as the 7th August, represent affairs as still in the same fa- 
vourable state as respects the position of Heera Sing, who has now 
the title of “ Rajah Sahib.” The Agra UJchbar Extra, of August 
15th, indeed, speaks of a report received from Lahore of some secret 
measures, having for their object the overthrow of the Khalsa dy- 
nasty, by Heera Sing, in conjunction with his uncle, Golab Sing. 
This would throw some light upon the cause of the military prepa- 
rations which have been for some time and are still going on in the 
vicinity of the capital. The Rajah Sahib has dismissed all the Eu- 
ropean officers in the Sikh service, ostensibly because they commu- 
nicated the secrets of the Lahore Cabinet to the English Govern- 
ment : he is represented to have declared to the council, that “ no 
faith was to be found in Christians.” It is stated, too, that he has 
likewise resolved to disband all the Sikh regiments, and enlist only 
Mahomedans, Kohistanees as well as Punjabees. These measures 
are consistent with a scheme for usurping the throne, which the Eu- 
ropean officers and the present corps would be likely to resist. All 
accounts, however, concur in stating that, whatever may be the 
condition of the capital, the internal state of the country is any 
thing but tranquil, though certainly not one of open rebellion. It 
is said that “ a most vile and treacherous system at present exists ; 
that anarchy, systematic plunder, and shameful confiscation, with pri- 
vate assassination, are the daily and numerous results, and that every 
thing is carried on by the agency of dark and mysterious craft and 
policy, hitherto unparalleled in the East.” The minister is repre- 
sented to have addressed the chiefs present at the durbar on the 15 th 
July, and assured them that “ the only way in which they could 
secure advancement was by paying every possible attention to an 
increase of the revenues of the state.” 

The accounts from Gwalior, which are to the 1 2th August, state 
that matters go on as usual, — intrigues and differences amongst 
the ministers, conferences with the British resident, and insubordi- 
nation on the part of the thakoors. . The Moonshee Bulwunt Rao 
is ‘said not to be on the best terms with Ram Rao Phalkea, the head 
of ' the council of regency, who is supposed to be jealous of his col- 
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leagues. The latter fears that he shall be supplanted, and his wife 
is in constant attendance upon Tara Bhaee, to prevent any private 
communications hostile to her husband. His chief security, how- 
ever, consists in the want of unanimity amongst the other members 
of the council. On the 19th July, it was intimated to the maha- 
rajah that the ministers had gone to Sir Richmond Shakespear, to 
lay before him a memorandum of the income and expenditure of the 
state. The ministers represented to the Bhaee that, in the time of 
Alijah Scindia, and even during the regency of the Baiza Bhaee, 
the revenue yielded at least a crore of rupees, and that a surplus of 
several lakhs used to be yearly paid into the gungajullee, or state- 
treasury, whereas now the income did not exceed sixty lakhs. This 
is a poor fund out of which to pay eighteen lakhs a year to the Bri- 
tish Government under the treaty of 1844, besides a debt of twenty- 
six lakhs. 

The other foreign states of India offer no subjects for comment. 
A strange and improbable announcement is published in a Bombay 
paper, on the credit of a letter from Bushire, namely, that the King 
of Persia had abdicated in favour of his son. 

The state of British India furnishes no topic of interest or, happily, 
of anxiety. Scinde was, at the date of the latest advices, perfectly 
quiet, and the health of the troops excellent. There is reason to think 
the insalubrity of the country has been over-stated, and that, with 
proper care and precautions, Scinde may not occasion more casualties 
than some parts of India. The trying period is, however, after the 
subsiding of the river, towards the close of the year. At Sukkur, 
which was surrounded with the waters of the inundation, the troops 
were remarkably healthy. Another “ mischance,” as it is called, 
had occurred near Shikarpore. On the 18th July, Capt. McKenzie 
marched from Kanghur with 1 .50 horse to attack a fort, followed by 
Capt. Smith, with 170 men, horse and foot, and a couple of guns. 
The party, however, suffered so much from heat and want of water 
(Capt. McKenzie becoming insensible from the effects of the sun, 
and the men being in a state of extreme exhaustion from thirst), 
that they were compelled to fall back upon Kanghur, re infecta. 

The settlement of Bundelkhund seems a more difficult task than 
had been expected. The ex-rajah of Jeitpore is still at large, not- 
withstanding the strenuous efforts to induce him to surrender, and 
bribe his followers, or those acquainted with his retreat, to betray 
him. “ One letter from the chief military station in Bundelkhund,” 
says the Delhi Gazette , “ leaves no doubt on our mind as to the 
feeling which still pervades the country ; while another from the 
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same neighbourhood conveys the disagreeable intelligence of several 
hundred men having assembled near the banks of the Jnmna for the 
sake of plundering.” The same paper, however, acknowledges that 
much has been done by the police battalions, and especially the por- 
tion consisting of Major Ferris' s Affghans (who fought so gallantly 
under him in Affghanistan), in hunting out and bringing to justice 
several of the more atrocious followers of the Jeitpore rajah. 

Of the local incidents at the presidencies we can select few that 
are worthy of such a distinction. Entertainments were rather nu- 
merous during the month ; besides that to the late Governor-Gene- 
ral at Calcutta, a splendid dinner was given by the society of Simla 
to the Commander-in-Chief, on the 19th July, the anniversary of 
the last and most brilliant action fought in China, and the capture 
of Cheang-kwang-foo ; and a grand ball and supper at Bombay to 
Sir Henry Pottinger, August 23rd. Upon the latter occasion, the 
chairman, Mr. Crawford, senior member of council, gave a sketch of 
the services of Sir Henry, in which he took occasion to deny in em- 
phatic terms the statement, put forth by “ dissatisfied spirits, inter- 
ested, it was to be feared, in the maintenance of evils which it had 
been Sir Henry's endeavours to put an end to,” that the Govern- 
ment at home disapproved of his conduct ; whereas he had received 
u the entire and unqualified approbation of her Majesty and her 
confidential advisers of all his acts.” We regret to have seen in 
the Hong-kong papers some remarks upon the administration of Sir 
Henry, discovering a very bitter spirit ; and still more to observe 
this hostility referred in a Bombay paper to private motives. If Sir 
Henry Pottinger has, in the proper execution of his very difficult 
and invidious office, provoked the enmity of individuals, the public 
will protect him from its effects — it is a testimony to his resolution 
and his honesty. 

The Bombay papers contain a long report of a very long trial of 
eighteen Parsees for the murder of one of their own nation, on ac- 
count of a grudge arising out of some disputes connected with their 
newspapers. It appears that tfee QJ^iigok^ cpj^dpcted by Nqwrqjee 
Dorabjee, and the Jar&i Jamsheed) edited by Pestonjee Manuckjee, 
are the organs of two factions, which are on terms of deadly hatred, 
Muncherjee Hormusjee, the deceased, was employed in the office of 
the ChabooTc , and the act was a savage, cold-blooded, meditated 
assassination, perpetrated ip the open day, by twenty or thirty men, 
armed with clubs and knives, and in the presence of many others, 
who made no effort to rescue the victim, or call in the police. 
What is still worse, the greatest difficulty was experienced in ob- 
Asiatf.Jowrn.N.S.YoL.IY.No.19. C 
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taining witnesses, and those who were induced to come forward, 
including Parsee priests, were guilty of the most unblushing penury, 
avowing that they swore falsely through apprehension of the prisoners 
and their friends. Such were the bulk and contradictory nature 
of the evidence, that the Chief Justice occupied twelve hours in 
summing it up. The jury consulted for two hours, and found ten 
of the prisoners guilty of wilful murder. Sentence of death was 
immediately passed upon four ; the other six were condemned to 
transportation for life. After the sentence, however, petitions were 
presented to the Chief Justice,— one by the counsel, suggesting legal 
doubts, and another from 2,000 natives, denying the facts stated by 
the witnesses. In consequence, examinations were taken, affidavits 
made, and disclosures volunteered, and the Judge was induced to 
respite the sentence of all the culprits except one ; and, from the 
depositions, it is very doubtful whether it would be safe to punish 
any of the other nine convicted prisoners ! 


FROM THE SIESILAT UZ-ZAHAB OF JAMI. 
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MANNE RS AND CUSTOMS OF THE JAPANESE. 

rJ »- .1 ^'- ' .'• •: — :?• *• *.: '.•>•/• 

NO. XII. — LITERATURE — STATISTICS — HISTORY. 

'ftMMmi' MW5KWAU- 

In first turning over the six numbers of Dr^yon Siebold’s Archive, 
we flattered ourselves that they contained a genuine specimen of Japa- 
neseiiteratux e. translated bv D&Hpffmann, collate d with and tested by 
Mr. J^Ied hurst’s English translation of a Corean version of the Japa- 
nese origiJpT It^S^gutln b o ^ever . mat^the^Amrk, ent Ltlfij?*th e 
Bool Of a T/wmuidJW*, is a well-known elementary Chinese work, 
translated into Corean and Japanese ; the Corean by Mr. Medhurst, 
and the Chinese original by Dr. Hoffmann, using the Japanese and 
hhlgU sh versions to test his own accuracy.’ It is, therefore, needless to 
notice this booh, which, though prodigiously admired in Dai Nippon, is 
no specimen of the literary genius of the Japanese. Dr. Hoffmann says : 

“ Respecting the age of the Booh of a Thousand Words , we find con- 
flicting opinions. According to Japanese history, the Chinese scholar 
Wang-shin, who was invited from the Corean peninsula to the Court of 
the Mikado, as the primary teacher of the language and literature of the 
central empire, brought the book to Japan A.D. 285 . Its unknown 
author is supposed to have lived during the reign of Han-Chang-te 
(from A.D. 76 to 88). According to another view, imported long after- 
wards from China, the origin of this book is of much later date, and it 
is ascribed to a certain Chen-hing-sze, who lived during the reign of 
Leang-Woo-te (from A.D. 502 to 549 ), and wrought it out from a 
sketch of the erudite Wang-shin ; a contradiction which Sansi, an old 
Japanese translator of this work, strives to reconcile by the assertion 
that there have been two books of the same name, and that the last has 
entirely superseded the first. The plan of the book is an anthology 
from the oldest Chinese literature. It consists of metrical rhymed pro- 
positions, of four and four words each, put together with such poetic 
audacity, and often so elliptically, that some familiarity with Chinese 
literature, and with the favourite ideas of this nation, is requisite in 
order to arrange logically complete, . and render intelligible, such de- 
tached or broken propositions. One Japanese editor of this work (one 
of many Japanese translations) announces at the conclusion thirty 
other various editions.” 

We have another translated work, but as it is historical, we think as 
much of the geography, or rather statistics, as can interest the general 
reader, may conveniently precede it. In this paper, the doctor confines 
himself to the island of Kiusiu, and all details chiefly to the principa- 
lity of Fizen, as best known to the members of the factory. 

Kiusiu is of volcanic formation, and has four craters ; they never- 
theless produce annual earthquakes, besides the indications of hot 
springs, &c. Fizen is very mountainous ; to it belongs the Wunzen 
volcano; indeed its name, Fizen, expresses the position of the land 
relatively to the volc a nic fire^jjfcut it is, notwithstanding, very fertile, 
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12 Manners and Customs of the Japanese . 

the steepest mountains being cultivated to a very considerable height. 
For this purpose they are formed into terraces, supported by walls, 
in which rice is grown, as the precipitous hanks of the Rhine are built 
into vineyards. Irrigation is accomplished by a skilful diversion of 
mountain rills to supply these rice-fields with the due quantity of in- 
undation. Whether the acknowledged superiority of the Japanese rice 
be owing to this singular mountain-cultivation, is not stated. Fizen 
owes part of its wealth to its shape ; it is all promontory and bay, be- 
sides the 1,016 islands comprised within its limits, and its coast abounds 
in fish, especially the valuable awabi ( Haliotis ). It is the shell of the 
awahi, and not ordinary mother-of-pearl, that is employed in the glit- 
tering parts of Japanese lacker work, and the fish itself, accounted, 
when dried, a prime dainty, is exported to China to the value of 
£3,000 per annum. 

The inhabitants of Fizen, as of Kiusiu generally, Siehold divides into 
two almost distinct races. Those of the coast and islands, fishermen 
and sailors, of course, he describes as comparatively small and dark, 
with black hair, curly, and often nearly woolly, and a more highly 
Tartar physiognomy, modified by a touch of the Negro, Corporeally 
they are adroit ; mentally, persevering, hold, frank, good-humoured, 
and obliging, even to servility. The inland- born, mostly agricultu- 
rists, are larger and fairer, with a slight tendency to red hair. They 
are temperate, industrious, devout, good-natured, generous, and hos- 
pitable ; but, like their betters, intolerably ceremonious. The upper 
classes in all the cities, except Miyako, are pretty much alike, because 
they all are, and must be, educated at Yedo, whence they possess the 
high polish of the capital. Even second-rate officials, having there be- 
gun their career in inferior posts, have acquired a considerable portion 
of its polish, and more of its corruption ; since they live through their 
youth in that paradise of the Yedoites, the notorious Yosihara street, 
returning premature old men to their native provinces. The sons of 
considerable merchants are usually educated at Ohosaka; where, as 
the Swede Thunherg, nearly three-quarters of a century ago, called it 
a second Paris, we may conjecture that they find similar resources, if 
inferior in style ; hut we may also he permitted to hope that the des- 
tined traders are earlier called home from this island of Circe or 
Calypso to attend to business. 

But this observation does not apply to Miyako, which possesses 
ample means of educating all her children at home. “ At Miyako, sim- 
ple manners still prevail, maintaining freshness of mind and purity of 
heart, whilst they foster the arts and sciences, which especially flourish 
in the Mikado’s own city.” 

In glaring contrast to this pleasing picture stands Nagasaki, the 
most corrupt and the least national city in the empire. The character 
of Nagasaki has suffered from the infection of Chinese cunning and 
rapacity, and the coarseness of European sailors ; and is further de- 
based by the throngs of the craftiest traders in Japan, who are natu- 
rally attracted to the only seat of foreign commerce. Even the language 
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has not escaped these baleful influences ; it is so interlarded with Chi- 
nese, as to be well nigh unintelligible to visitors from Nippon and Sikok. 
Much of Chinese manners, whether for the better or the worse, has 
likewise been gradually adopted : the lantern-festival is Chinese, and in 
Japan pretty nearly confined, it should seem, to Nagasaki, where more 
flesh meat is consumed than in any other city of Dai Nippon. 

The principality of Fizen appears to comprise some smaller principa- 
lities, as well as some lordships held immediately of the Ziogoon ; but 
what authority, if any, the prince of Fizen exercises over them, is not 
explained. His revenue amounts to nearly as much as all theirs 
together, being £357,000 sterling a year. Kokura, where the Dutch 
embark for Nippon, is the residence of the prince of Buzen, whose 
principality is quite independent of, and unconnected with, Fizen, 
though inferior to it in power and magnitude. But our perplexity con- 
cerning the relative positions of the prince of Fizen and his minor 
princes is certainly not relieved by discovering in Buzen, besides the 
reigning prince, whose income amounts to £150,000, and a prince of 
Omi, his relation, with an income of only £10,000 a year, a prince of 
the house of Satzuma, the power and wealth of which house have 
appeared in former papers.* / And this prince, who holds his court in 
the second city of the principality, and enjoys an income of £100,000 a 
year, proves to be the very individual who was indulged with the 
Dutch name of Frederik Hendrik, and therefore a son of the reigning 
prince of Satzuma, and a brother-in-law of the Ziogoon»t 

We now proceed to the historical portion of these numbers, in wliich 
Siebold has given us both the Japanese original and a German transla- 
tion of a work which seems to partake both of a chronological table and 
an historical abridgement. The author’s name is Asiya Yamabito, and 
that of the work Wa nen kei, of which title we have two translations ; 
at the head of the German version it is rendered “ Historic Tables,” 
upon the title-page of the original “ Succinct Japanese Annals.” This 
is, we imagine, about the newest Japanese historical work, since it 
comes down to the year 1822. To censure it as dry, were altogether 
supererogatory, that being implied in what has been already said of its 
nature ; but still we may shew its character by selecting from the 
wearisome series of brief entries such as refer to points in Japanese 
history and manners worthy of notice : — 

Years b.c. 

667. Zin mu marches with his army from the west. This prince, who in his 
lifetime bore the name of honour, Fiko Fo bode mi (as a child, his name 
had been Sano), was the fourth son of Fiko Nakisatake Ukaya fuki 
avasezuno mikoto, by Tamayori fime (the last pair of terrestrial gods), 
bom in the seventh year of the thirty* third Chinese cycle. On account of 
his brilliant qualities, he was chosen as heir to the throne in his fifteenth 
year ; married Afira tsu fime, and resided, to the age of forty-four, in a 
palace on the mountain Takatsifo, in Fiuga (a province of Kiusru). 

Jpur ml,_ N.S., vol. xxx. p. 95, and vol.xxxi ; p.llG. ^t )ld.^ voI L vXx ix^p. 283. 
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Years b.c. 

662. Zin mu completes the conquest of the country (Nippon), and builds a 
palace. 

660. On the first day of this year, in the palace of Kasivabara, he ascends 
the throne, as first Mikado, and assumes the title of Kan Yamato I ware 
fiko Fobodemino raikoto. He raises the first of his wives to the rank 
of a kwoguy and orders sacrifices to the Kami. 

It may be recollected that, upon factory authority, we stated that the 
Mikado has twelve wives, seemingly equal among themselves.* We 
here find Zin mu evidently a pluralist in wives, but to one alone is 
assigned a title of dignity, analogous most likely to “ empress.” After- 
wards, we regularly find one wife named — it may be presumed this 
KtoogUy a title subsequently changed. At a later period, we find secon- 
dary wives named, as distinguished from concubines ; and there seems 
reason to conclude that, of the dozen, eleven are wives of this inferior 
class, though not, as in the Ziogoon’s case, mere concubines. 

585. (Seventy-six of the reign.) The Mikado dies the eleventh of the third 
month, in the hundred and twenty-seventh year of his age, and receives 
the posthumous name of Zin mu ten wou. 

286. In the province Omi, a considerable district sinks ; a lake is formed, 
and the volcano Fusi appears. 

219. Zys fook, a man from China, comes to Japan. The Chinese Emperor 
She-hwang-te ordered Zis fook to 6eek the herb of immortality in Nip- 
pon. Nippon then desired the books of the dynasties Woo-te and San- 
hwang, which the Emperor She-hwang immediately sent. 

93. A pestilence carries off half the population. 

92. A general famine. Bands of robbers infest the provinces. At Kasa 
nuino mura, in the province Yamato, a chapel is built and dedicated to 
the sun goddess. 

91. Chapels are dedicated to the spirits of heaven and of earth. Priestly 
families are instituted, and lands for their support assigned. 

88. Generals-in-chief (Ziogoons) are appointed to subjugate the tribes that 
are still free on all sides of the empire. 

8 i. The banditti are put down. Great immigration from abroad. 

86. An annual census of the people ordered, and official business and rank 
regulated. 

81. By command of the Mikado, ships are built in several provinces. 

36. For the promotion of agriculture, the Mikado orders tanks and canals to 
be made. 

24. Pugilism introduced. 

2. Human sacrifices at funerals are prohibited. 

a.d. 

3. The Mikado’s consort dies. Instead of living servants, puppets are 
buried with her. Nomino Sukune now makes figures of clay, which are 
henceforward to bear the dead company in the grave, in lieu of living 
men. The Mikado rewards him with the family name of Fazi (mean- 
ing, ‘modeller*). 

Asiatic Journal, vol. xxix. p. 285. 
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Yean a.d. 

61. Tatsima Mori leaves Japan, by the Mikado’s command, to fetch sweet- 
smelling fruits (oranges). 

71. Twelfth Mikado, Kei Ko, named successor at twenty-one, ascends the 
throne at the age of eighty- three. Tatsima Mori brings the sweet- 
smelling fruit (oranges). 

87. The Mikado composes a poem, upon occasion of discovering the East 
and thence thinking of his return home, whilst taking a walk in the pro- 
vince of Fiuga. 

200. The Mikado dies in the second month, in the fifty-second year of his 
age. His consort, with the aid of Takeutsi (now 127 years old), con- 
ceals his death, and has the corpse carried across the sea to the palace 
Toyora miya, on the coast of the province of Anato (Nagato). 

201. Mikado Singon Kwogu, in her lifetime Okinagatarasi fime, was great 
granddaughter of the Mikado Kai kwa. In the third month she, with 
her troops, defeats the Kumaosa tribe in Kiusiu, and annihilates the 
robber Kumawasi, with his faction. Peace and order re-established 
in Kiusiu. In the tenth month she undertakes with her army the con- 
quest of Sinra (a Corean state), the king of which country immediately 
submits. Kaou-le and Pe-tse likewise submit, so that the three Corean 
states are all subject to Japan. In the twelfth month she returns to 
Japan, and in Tsukusi bears the son who was afterwards her successor. 

202. Two elder sons of Mikado Tsiuai, the princes of Kakosaka and of 
Osikuma, revolt and seek the life of the child and his mother. For 
many days the sun is eclipsed from noon till evening. In the third 
month the minister of state, Takeutsi, gives the Prince of Osikuma 
battle at Utsi, and defeats him. He flies to Seda, where he kills 
himself. 

284. The King of Pe-tse sends his son Atoga with horses to Japan. A toga 
introduces the knowledge of the Chinese character. 

285. The Chinese philosopher, Wang shin, comes from Pe-tse to the Japa- 
nese court, and affords the first instruction in Chinese literature. 

323. A dyke built at Ibarada to divert the inundations of the northern waters 
from Obosaka; and the Foijye canal dug, to conduct those waters into 
the western sea. 

374. Introduction of ice- cellars. 

543. Thirtieth Mikado, Kin Mei, receives from Pe-tse a valuable instrument, 
that indicates the south. 

552. Pe-tse sends a Buddha statue, and Buddhist utensils and books, to the 
Japanese court. Upon the breaking out of a pestilence, the Mikado 
issues orders to throw the image into the river, and bum the temple 
built for its reception. 

577. Mikado Bindats receives books, two Buddhist priests, a nun, and a 
sculptor, from Pe-tse. 

584. Two Japanese bring Buddhist images from Pe-tse. Sogano Mumako 
builds a temple, in which they are set up. Buddhist doctrines spread 
rapidly. 

585. Second month. — A pestilence carries off great part of the population. 
Third month. — Oho murazi Monono obtains leave to lay the Bud- 
dhist temples in ashes, and throw the images into the canal 
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Yean a.d. 

Sixth month. — Sogano Mumako asks permission to profess Buddhism, 
which the Mikado refuses. 

594. Orders issued for diffusing the Buddhist doctrines and building Buddhist 
temples. 

605. The dress of princes and officers of state regulated. 

612. Music begins to be learned. 

613. The high road from Ohosaka to Miyako completed. 

660. Water-clocks introduced. 

701. A festival in Honour of Confucius first instituted by the Daigakreo 
Academy. 

710. Mikado Genmei, daughter of Mikado Teutsi, founds Miyako. 

711. Fudono Yasumaro composes the book of antiquities ( Koziki ), in tbree 
volumes, and lays it before the Mikado. 

713. By command of the Mikado, in every province a topography and natural 
history is drawn up, and its provincial legends are collected. 

719. Mikado Gensyo, daughter of Prince Kusakabe, regulates female dress. 

720. The chronicle Nipponki published through the prince and minister 
Tonerino Sinwo. 

792. An order that the Chinese language be learned. 

797. The continuation of the Nipponki completed in forty volumes, by Suka- 
varano Mamitsi. 

800. Eruption of the volcano Fusi. 

806. ( Daito , 1.) Fifty- first Mikado Feiaei institutes the eight inspectors of 
the eight circles, and passes a law that the young of all ranks shall attend 
schools. 

808. Imibi Firo nari’s Supplement to the Legends of Olden Times appears. 
The physician Firo sada, of Idsumo, publishes a collection of prescrip- 
tions in one hundred volumes. 

827. The collection of poems, entitled Keikoksyu , completed in twenty vo- 
lumes. It consists of contemporary poems, and was undertaken by the 
Mikado’s command. 

847. Fudsivarano Sadatoyo, upon his return from China, is named head of the 
lyrics. 

888. Mikado Uda succeeds. The painter Kose Kanaoka, who had been dis- 
tinguished as a poet likewise since 810, adorns the southern side of the 
Dairi with pictures. 

918. The colour of fire in garments prohibited, and rules respecting colours 
established. 

924. The Mikado attends horse-races. 

1075. Mikado Siragawa commands Minamotono Tosiyori to begin the collec- 
tion of Japanese poems upon golden leaves, called kinyefu (jo) wakasyu . 

1102. ( Kokwa , 4.) The principal poets and poetesses at court arrange a selec- 
tion of Japanese poems, under the title of Yensyogo , — a most beautiful 
compilation. 

1185. Mikado Go Toba appoints Minamotono Yoritoroo imperial commander- 
in-chief, who appoints governors in all the provinces. 

This is evidently esteemed the exaltation of Yoritomo (who, it will be 

observed, bears the family name given by Mikado Saga to his princes and 
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princesses, — thus shewing his sun blood) to virtual sovereignty, since 
our annalist now divides his page into columns,— one for Mikados, one 
for Ziogoons. Yet, notwithstanding this recognition of his authority, 
we find Yoritomo, seven years later, obtaining the title of Ziogoon, sub- 
sequently to performing divers acts of authority. 

Y6U8A.D. 

1189. Yoritomo comes to Miyako to do homage. Minarootono Yositsoone, 
driven by Yasufira out of Osyu, kills himself. Yoritomo sends troops 
against Yasufira, who annihilates him. [This last statement materially 
corroborates Tsyusiro's idea, that Yositsoone had eluded his brother** 
general, who would thereby incur his master's displeasure]. 

1200. Monomitsi appointed regent, Yoritomo dies. 

But, perhaps, it is to be supposed the Ziogoon had business enough 
of his own, without undertaking the Mikado's, as regent. Presently, 
in addition to the Mikado and Ziogoon columns, we get a third column 
for a series of anti-Mikados, with anti-nengos for dates. This contest 
for, or division of, the mikadoship, lasted for fifty-five years, during 
which, in addition to battles and sieges, we have records of lyrical pub- 
lications, buildings of temples and palaces, &c., as before. At the end 
of that time, the pseudo-Mikados submitted, and we return to the lesser 
confusion of two columns of synchronous sovereigns of one and the 
same realm, who are not colleagues. 

1394. Mikado Go Komatsu appoints Ziogoon Yosimitsu syokok , or prime 
minister. Yosimotsi, fifteenth Ziogoon • 

Yosimitsu must, it should seem, have abdicated either prior to being 
appointed syokok, or upon receiving the office, which must, we appre- 
hend, be one of those Dairi posts, mentioned heretofore^ as objects of 
ambition to the highest in the empire. An efficient administration 
office it could hardly be, since we know that the kwanbak was the 
prime minister before the virtual division or cession of sovereignty, and 
that, under the new title of governor of the empire, he, the president of 
the ministerial council, still is so|f| It is to be noted that the appoint- 
ment of the kwanbak usually stands in the Ziogoon column, that of a 
syokok always on the Mikado side. 

1409. The Mikado visits Yosimitsu. Yosimitsu dies. * * * Nanban 

(barbarians from the south) bring a black elepliant and parrots. 

1469. The Japanese painter Setssyu returns from China. 

1539. The use of fire-arms learned. 


Amidst civil wars, hard to be comprehended in this style of narra- 
tion, we find the first not over-pleasing mention of the heroic successor 
to the Yoritomo dynasty, Nobunaga. 


1557. Nobunaga slays his younger brother, Nobuyuki. 

1561. Birth of Seikwa, afterwards distinguished for his knowledge of Chinese 


literature. 

1600. (Kei tsyo, 5). The Chinese statistical work, Ching kw&n ching jao, 
published in Japan. 

** Asiat ic Journa l, yol. 
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Manners and, Customs of the Japanese. 

Some of the following entries are worth extracting, as proofs how 
little the Mikado cared which party triumphed in the civil wars for the 
ziogoonship, and how little Buddhism had at that time— viz. prior 
to the political antipathy conceived to Christianity— crushed or su- 
perseded Sinsyu 

Years ▲.!>. 

1603. Thirty-second Ziogoon, Minamoto Jyeyasou. Mikado Go Yosei ap- 
points Hideyori (Taykosama*s son) Nai daizin (evidently one of the 
desired Dairi officers). 

1605. The Mikado appoints Fidetada, the son of Jyeyasou, Sei i Ziogoon, the 
thirty-third. 

1628. (Kwan yei, 5). One hundred and ninth Mikado, Go Midsunowo builds 
the Kami temple Kamonoyasiro. 

1639. Intercourse with Christian nations broken off. 

1640. The genealogies of the princely families registered. 

1647. Arrival of Europeans, who are repulsed by Mikado Go Kwomyo, or 
Ziogoon Jyemitsu. 

1658. The Chinese Ching, known, under the name of Koksenja, as the con- 
queror of Formosa, seeks support at the Japanese court ; it is refused. 
1663. One hundred and thirteenth Mikado, Reigen, forbids the self-slaughter 
of dependents upon the death of their lords. 

1690. The high school of Chinese science founded at Yedo. 

1722. One hundred and fifteenth Mikado, Nakano Mikado, visits his minister, 
Sukesane. (Still no seclusion, even of the Mikado; but this is the last 
locomotive entry concerning a Mikado. ) 

1781. A Yedo bookseller publishes the Encyclopaedia Kun syo rvi tsui , which, 
in 639 volumes, comprehends 1,273 divisions, together with the work 
named Bitsu foo ryak, which consists of 1 ,000 volumes,— the most ex- 
tensive undertaking of the kind in Japan. 

1789. Forty-second Ziogoon, Jyenari, orders the establishment of rice maga- 
zines throughout the empire. 

1795. The Ziogoon has a grand hunt. (The last locomotive mention of a 
Ziogoon). 

1797. Siragawako publishes the antiquarian work Sinko syu tsiu, a collec- 
tion of ten kinds of antiquities, which is highly valued by all lovers of 
archaeology. 

1798. The calendar improved Europeanwise. 

1804. Fall of a mountain and devastation of the land on the lake Kiza- 
sawa. * * * By command of the Mikado, great presents are offered 
at the Kami temple at Usa, in Buzen. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A SENTINEL. 

CHAPTER III. 

There was much rejoicing in the Matoonga barracks after our re- 
turn from the Persia# Gulf. Our comrades vied with each other in 
hospitable endeavours to make us feel that we were welcome and worthy 
of the cjoth- The ca^ap-hettle was continually replenished from the 
stores of the sutler, and the punc^hpuse, which in those days was the 
8ubs|;itute for the can|&en, was ransacked for qio ist sug ar. limes, and 
arrack, the ordinary compounds — bating the water— of our 

^ after the fitful fever of enjoyment, came sundry business con- 
siderations, arising out of the wear and tear of the campaign. There 
were new clothes to be purchased, wounds to be healed, and offences to , 
be inquired into. The refit of a soldier is never contemplated by him 
with much pleasure, because it generally makes a great hole in a man’s 
pay, keeping him “ un^pi; .stoppages ” for an almost indefinite time. 
However, in the present instance, we were not subjected to much dis- 
tress or privation, for the carpets, rugs, piastres, shawls, &c., we 
had severally c§pfciired — to say nothing of the sale of our prize-certifi- 
cates — gave us the means of raising a little fund, which covered all 
charges for re-equipment. One man required a new jacket, most of us 
new trousers, and I stood in need of a new cap, to replace the chaco 
which had become w shocking bad” during the scuffle in the battery. 
The substitute “ i^e ” that fell to my lot, was a compound of the cj^aco 
and the Albert hat, which lately excised so miich deserved ridicule. It 
had a peak before and ope behind, whence the felt crown rpse to the alti- : 
tude of six or eight inches, stretching out at the summit in a style that 
I .might have thought picturesque if I had not found it confoundedly 
top-heavy. Our Government has always been unfortunate in its selec- 
tion of regimental caps for the British infantry and artillery. From 
the sugar-loaf affairs, which Hogarth has depicted in the “March to 
Finchley” down to the present head-gear, not a single covering has 
been devised which has contributed at one and the same time to the 
comfort, the protection, and the martial appearance of the soldiery. 
But I think we err altogether in the article of dress ; the principle on 
which the effect of a uniform depends is the connection in the specta- 
tor’s mind of uniformity of action with uniformity of appearance : 
hence, a very plain, simple costume, sufficiently distinguished from the 
ordinary dress of the people, has the most decidedly military aspect. 
It most completely impresses us with the notion of power. If this 
principle were well understood, it would lead to an abandonment of all 
frivolous ornament, retaining only such as really adds to the utility of 
the dress. Colonel Mitchell, who, some seven years ago, wrote much 
on this subject, very justly ridicules the heavy caps, enormous jack- 
boots, and other absurdities, which have been from time to time in- 
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flicted on the soldiers. He says, the dress of soldiers onght to be con- 
sistent with the greatest activity. "Who,” he asks, “ever thought of 
following the hounds in a hussar cap, or of shooting partridges in pipe- 
clayed breeches ; or who would send a sailor aloft to reef top-sails hi a 
stiff, leather stock ? Why,” he adds, “ a soldier’s dress should be as 
much as possible calculated to cramp his exertions we leave the inge- 
nious to discover.” But though Colonel Mitchell leaves the alterations 
in dress to others, he gives a few notions of his own. He prefers the 
Grecian helmet , for all classes of soldiers, to any other species of head- 
covering ; and I do not believe the soldier lives who, having once placed 
that helmet on his brow, does not agree with the colonel. It is light, 
protective, and thoroughly military in appearance. In India, it would 
only be necessary to cover it during a day’s march with white cotton 
(slightly wadded, perhaps), or incase it in sola, to render it the most 
acceptable sort of topee that could be “ served out.” The French and the 
Prussians have lately taken to the use of the helmet among the infant- 
try, while, with us, it continues to be the exclusive privilege of the Horse 
Guards, and some regiments of heavy dragoons and horse artillery. 
One word more before I dismiss the subject of costume. Let the cavalry 
broad-swords be looked to. I should have thought it almost unneces- 
sary, after the unhappy affair at Purwandurrah, to have renewed the 
subject ; but as no pains have yet been taken by the Government to 
deprive future cavalry regiments of an excuse for turning tail before a 
foe, it is a duty to re-urge the adoption of a different description of 
weapon. The fault of our cavalry sword seems to me to consist in its 
being too broad. Few men, unless very well practised in the use of 
this particular weapon, can cut with the edge. I have heard that, in 
some cavalry combats, in Spain, the French dragoons were bruised and 
contused by our men, without being severely wounded. Let any man, 
accustomed to the use of weapons, handle the sword of a Sikh, a Per- 
sian, or an Affghan, and he will find it very nearly as difficult to avoid 
giving edge with it as to cut with a dragoon sabre ! The reason is, that, 
in England, swords are made by manufacturers who are not swords- 
men ; in India and Persia, they are made for men who, feeling that 
their lives depend upon their weapons, will not buy what they cannot 
use to some purpose. 

After obtaining my new equipments, I returned to my duties as 
adjutant’s clerk, and soon fell into the hum-drum routine of barrack- 
life. Not so, my immediate comrades. Two of them had been disqua- 
lified for further service by injuries received in service, and Pomeroy 
was sent to join a detachment garrisoning a fortress in the Southern 
Concan. The former were invalided, and sent to England upon smalt 
pensions, and I remember being much struck with the unjust and tid- 
equitable calculation of service (both had been for some years m' the 
battalion) by which the pension was regulated. Credit was refused 
the time the men served at the depot in England, and the months 
passed during the yoyage to India. This cruel usage, I believe, is still 
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in i farce, and as I have another purpose in view at present than the 
mere record of my personal adventures in the army, I may be per- 
mitted tn dwell upon it. 

• It will, perhaps, be considered superfluous by some readers, that im- 
portance should be attached to so inconsiderable a term as twelve 
months^-the maximum of the period employed as above stated — but let 
me remind them that, when the sand has nearly run its hour, the glass 
k watched with double solicitude. It k not whilst life is young and 
hope runs high, that the mind will be ruffled by the consideration of 
such matters as the one now treated ; but it is in after-life, when time, 
toil, and climate have done their work ; when, with mind and body 
alike enervated and worn, they sigh for a return to the land where 
gonial breezes may prolong for yet a little while the flame just glimmer- 
ing in the socket ; it is then they will question the right of Government 
to appropriate their time and services without awarding a just equiva- 
lent. 

. Few men enter upon a military life without having previously made 
themselves in. some degree acquainted with its practices and ordinances ; 
without having weighed the benefits to be derived therefrom against the 
disadvantages to which it subjects them. In a former chapter I glanced 
at what a man sacrifices when he converts himself from a free agent 
into an automaton, whose national and constitutional right of think- 
ing and acting for himself have been transferred to another. Such a 
sacrifice, such an utter prostration of a man’s independence, is not 
made without the assumed certainty of some benefits either present or 
prospective ; and as the former is understood to be a species of comfort 
minimized, the latter enters most largely into the contemplation of 
the soldier at the time of his enlistment. The provision for old 
age or infirmity of any kind, usually termed pension, is propor- 
tioned to the periods of service ; fourteen years entitling a man to 
pension in India, and twenty-one years to the same should he pre- 
fer returning to hk native country; but when the time arrives at 
which it is convenient to claim the pension, the soldier finds that while 
he has been calculating his service from the hour of his enrolment at 
Soho Square or elsewhere, his honourable masters have been computing 
it from the date of his arrival in India, and he must either consent to 
prolong his stay, with the risk of dying intermediately, or go back to 
England without any provision for his declining years. Now this I 
maintain to be, in the highest degree, cruel and unjust. The Company’s 
soldier, while at the depot in England, is constantly employed in at- 
taining a knowledge of his professional duties, and then engaged, in 
Ktommon with her Majesty’s troops, in the multifarious and heavy 
diitks of the garrison. Liable to all the penalties of the Articles of War, 
■andisubject to the closest restraints, the severest fatigues, and the humi- 
'iktion of coarse reproof from the non-commissioned officers, he is, to 
d&j intents and purposes, as much a soldier then as when he is after- 
wards handling the sponge staff in India, and enduring the perils of 
war and climate. The Company, indeed, recognize his position by re- 
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quiting his service with the daily oboli. Yet it is deemed that the time so 
spent at the depot shall be of no ultimate account to the soldier. It is 
high time that such an unworthy juggle should cease to be practised. 
Mutual trust and confidence are the great bonds of society, and with- 
out them it could not possibly subsist. When we have bound ourselves, 
therefore, by legal contract to give service for support, — to shed our 
blood for present bread and ultimate provision, — the obligation is of 
double force, and the neglect or infringement of it totally unpardon- 
able. 

My comrades, as I have said, were sent to England as invalids, on a 
pension, I believe, of one shilling per diem . At the time of their exa- 
mination before the medical board, a good many other men submitted 
themselves to a similar ordeal, on the ground of their having been ren- 
dered unfit for service by accidents or the diseases incidental to the cli- 
mate. In many instances these men claimed to be invalided in perfect 
good faith ; but there were numbers, at the time of which I speak, who 
had resorted to the vilest expedients, involving much self-torture, in 
order that they might be returned at once to their native country. No 
method, however base, and even injurious to themselves, was left un- 
tried to impose upon the humanity of their superiors and confound the 
skill of the physicians, who were frequently baffled and deceived by 
the persevering villany of their practices ; these extended even to per- 
sonal mutilation, and not a few rendered themselves miserable through 
life by the use of deleterious medicines and other substances taken to 
create symptoms of disease, and excite, despite of nature, appearances 
capable of alarming the compassion of their doctors. The many atro- 
cious instances of delinquency in that way brought to light and punish- 
ment left no room to doubt the existence of deception. The fellows 
were cunning and clever, but not clever and cunning enough. Thu 
mask was thrown off too soon after the fiat of the Board was pro- 
nounced. Cripples surrendered their crutches, blind men were suddenly 
restored to the perfection of vision, the auricular faculties of others, 
who had assumed deafness for weeks, all at once revived, and gentle- 
men who had long been incapable of exertion, now shewed their apti- 
tude for pugilistic encounters ! These marvellous recoveries taking 
place before the transports sailed to England with the reputed invalids, 
led to inquiry and its consequences — courts-martial and their penalties. 
But in some cases the deception had been carried so far, that the impos- 
tors were never able to take a retrograde step. A thumb blown away 
by a pistol-ball, to disqualify the man from “ serving the vent” — jaws 
fractured, that the teeth might no longer bite a cartridge— legs broken, 
that marching should become an impossibility — and the absorption of- 
large quantities of mercury during the existence of an artificial disease, 
involved permanent injuries which, while they helped a rogue out of 
the service, put it beyond his power to earn bread elsewhere. However 
incredible the collusive fracture of a limb may appear, it was, in 1820, • 
by no means an uncommon occurrence. The performance of the opera- 
tion, .with the view to avoid detection, .was too horrible and disgusting' 
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fbr record here : suffice it to say that, in some degree to mitigate its 
tortures, the subject to be wrought upon was usually reduced to a state 
of senseless intoxication, and after the effects of the liquor had sub- 
sided, the miserable sufferer waked to all the horrors of his condition, 
and frequently lived to lament, for the remainder of his days, the folly 
and rashness which had led him t6 subject himself to the hideous muti- 
lation. 

Although the diet of the ordinary messes was tolerably good, consist- 
ing as it did of tea and bread of a morning and evening, and roast, 
boiled, stewed, or curried meats at dinner, the coarse manner in which 
some of the men conducted themselves at table (for politeness formed no 
part of the drill-sergeant’s code) induced me to arrange for messing apart. 
The Portuguese women were famous for their domestic economy, and 
the skill with which they produced a plentiful and a varied meal at a 
very reasonable rate. To mess with a man who was united to one of 
these ingenious little housewives was, therefore, a species of luxury and 
a privilege, the more especially as, to their other virtues, they added 
cleanliness in the mfrnage. Accordingly, I made overtures to a clarionet- 
player in the band thus situated, and as I engaged to pay one-half my 
clerkship’s staff salary, in addition to the regular monthly allowance for 
messing, I was at once admitted a member of the establishment. Mrs. 
Kenna was herself — to use her own words — “ too mucky please ” to have 
“ one writer gentlyman” in her mess ; and as I was not the only one a 
cut above the ordinary rank and file— for the schoolmaster’s sergeant 
was likewise a member — the whole thing was marvellously respectable. 
Kenna, a son of Apollo, had humanized under the influence of clarionet 
puflings ; the pedagogue was, by virtue of his calling, master of Latin 
and logic, and I, sublime in kaligraphy, and histrionic to boot, was 
the efficient representative of the lighter accomplishments of life. Could 
any thing be more aristocratically intellectual ? And then the refec- 
tions ! Oh, how fondly, in after years, I loved to retrace the break- 
fast scenes at Matoonga; the little white table-cloth — the blue-and- 
white tea-cups — the numerous diminutive plates, each filled with a 
curious and mystic curry — a selection of fried bummelows, a broiled 
kid bone, or a coil of pickled mango strips ! And, even while I write, 
the page is blotted with the tribute of a tear to the memory of the ex- 
quisite little dinners prepared by the dark and delicate hands of our 
hostess, and served up by Antonio, a youth of all- work, whose great 
ambition was to possess a plain hat a world too wide for his small 
sconce, a white jacket too short in the arms, and trowsers not too long 
in the legs, wherewith to cut a conspicuous figure at mass. Antonio 
add his mistress were of the same class, nation, tribe, or whatever it 
may be called, whose ancestors were the mighty Lusitanians who 
landed on the coast of Malabar under Vasco de Gama and Albuquerque, 
and* who now populate the ruined settlement of Goa. Pluming them- 
selves upon their Christianity, they professed a spurious sort of Roman 
Catholicism, reverencing the image of the Holy Virgin, and devoutly 
recognizing the influence of the priesthood, who, on the island of Sal- 
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sette, contiguous to Matoonga, greatly resemble in their poverty* ge*4- 
humour, and superstition, the Father Macguires of the “ first gem of 
the Say.” I once accompanied Mrs. Kenna to mass at one of the tiny 
chapels scattered over the island. The ceremony was of the rudest 
kind, and the “ discoorse,” delivered from a curiously carved pulpit, m 
a jargon compounded of Latin, Portuguese, and Hindoostanee* His 
reverence the Padre was a portly gentleman, of sable hue, who ap- 
peared to have no reason to complain of the working of the “ voluntary 
principle,” Indeed, on the very day of our visit, numbers of the poor 
naked cultivators, who professed Christianity, and believed in the 
“priesta’s” power of absolution, came in, bearing their offerings of the 
season — rice, corn, fruits, conserves, &c*— which were duly deposited m 
an adjoining chamber, that did duty for a vestry-room. All these peo- 
ple, however, were not Portuguese or Goanese ; many of them wane 
converted Hindoos, of the lowest caste, who had abjured the worship 
of Ganesa, the sylvan deity of the Hindoos, for a devotion more conso- 
nant to reason and more replete with agreeable promise to the repentant 
sinner. These poor people had experienced much persecution at the 
hands of the higher orders of Hindoos, through the forfeiture of caste, 
and were glad to take refuge from it under the shadow of a more bene- 
ficent religion ; but they still filled the lowest menial offices, or earned 
a precarious livelihood by field-labour. Indeed, I do not see how the 
conversion of this class can at any time cause their employments for 
livelihood to differ materially from the avocations now suited to their 
social spheres of life, as the Christian religion not only points out, but 
enjoins, honest industry for the respectable self-maintenance of its pro- 
fessors in every calling which man’s necessities require ; only that the 
converted sweepers and horsekeepers, now degraded to the lowest placcp 
an the gradation list of caste, will be at liberty, as Christians, to coOr 
tinue in those employments, without losing the advantages of their 
adopted creed. Though Christianity is not the religion of the country, 
all classes are, in religio-political theory and practice at least, tolerated 
by the British Government, and prevented from interfering with or 
persecuting one another 

With the once -conquering Moslem, here, 

The Hindoo sits, untouched by fear ; 

And each sends up the prayer to heaven, ' ' 

By Shaster or by Koran given ; 

Nor dares bis neighbour's rites impede, 

Nor questions his dissenting creed. - 

And if our conquest of India had produced no other good to its iphflr 
bitants than the slaking of the fiery spirit of religious intolerable, 
at least the preventing it from flaming into practice, it might vyell (; hp 
regarded as the bestower of the greatest earthly blessing, next to,,tha£ 
thorough propagation of the Gospel, without the accompaniment rbf 
which, all other blessings must be transient and imperfect. , ^ 

It would be tedious to the reader, were I to inflict upon him all my 
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recollections of barrack-life in India. The dull round of guards and 
parades, diversified only by an occasional public punishment, presented 
little that deserved to be remembered, and still less that merited grave 
and minute record. Nevertheless, existence has its charms. The great 
variety of character which a foreign cantonment presents, and the fun 
which arises from its collision, is by no means a bad substitute for the 
change of scene which distinguishes the soldier’s life in England, or the 
excitement of a campaign on the Continent or Peninsula of Europe. 
The Irishman, gay and insouciant, looking forward to the hour when 
the dram bugle shall sound, presents a strong contrast to the cautious 
and wary Scot, with his eye ever upon the chance of promotion. The 
Englishman, either sullenly discontented, or phlegmatically resigned, 
seeks employment in tailoring, writing, or following the trade to which 
he may have been apprenticed, within the barrack circle, happy if the 
fruits of his labour enable him to purchase an additional shirt, or pro- 
vide the means for a jollification. In the field, all are pretty much 
alike — patient, cheerful, resolute. The Irishman piques himself upon 
the smartness of his movements — " Och, then, it’s Paddy Murphy 
who’ll spring up wid life at the word of command ! ” Sandy is the re- 
presentative of the vis inertias. An officer is quite sure that he will 
never desert his post, nor yield an inch to the enemy. The English- 
man is cleanly, obedient, and intelligent — lacking something of the fire 
of the Celt — yet acting more from impulse than the canny Scot. In 
garrison, much of their time is passed in conversation, which turns 
chiefly upon the exploits and adventures of their past lives at home, or 
in comparing the comforts they pretend to have resigned with those im- 
mediately accessible, or in bantering each other upon their common 
position. "Och, bad luck to me, why did I list?” says a hapless 
child of the West, temporarily discontented with his fate. " Did you 
come here for want?” asks an Englishman. " Devil’s cure to me, if I 
did,” rejoins Tim O’Grady, "for I had plenty of that at home.” " I wish 
I were the sergeant-major’s wife’s cat,” cries Terence O’Rourke, " for 
then I should have every night in bed.” " Ax the colonel to give you 
the three stripes, and you’ll do just as well,” says a comrade. " May- 
be it’s himself that will tip me three hundred, if I do,” replies Terence. 
" Three guesses for the man wot wishes he was at home with his mo- 
ther!” ejaculates Bill Brown. "It’s Tom Smith, the skilligolee with 
his eye out,” cries another. " You’re a witch,” rejoins Brown. 

Wide as is the distance which unhappily separates officers and men, 
the latter are acute observers, and take the measure of a superior’s 
character with marvellous accuracy. For a just, generous, and high- 
minded officer they entertain the highest respect, take pleasure in obey- 
ing and following him, are solicitous to belong to his company or troop, 
^Hinil'afe cautious not to give ground of offence. On service they forage 
Itotffiim with alacrity, are prompt to assist in pitching his tent and un- 
fading his camels or bullocks, and will fight for his honour, glory, and 
protection to the death. But towards a harsh, cruel martinet, they en- 
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tertain the most bitter antipathy. Every petty annoyance to which 
such a tyrant may expose the man, is repaid ten-fold. In vain he con- 
fines, flogs, drills, stops the grog, and bars promotion ; his detachment, 
company, or whatever it may be, is always the most irregular, the 
least cleanly, the most inefficient. To a weak, goodnatured centurion, 
not over-burthened with sense and shrewdness, the men are forbearant, 
hut they love an occasional joke at his expense. I remember a Scotch 
officer, named Paterson, of this kind. He was the best- tempered crea- 
ture in the world, and at the same time one of the dullest. His accent 
was particularly broad and drawling, and furnished the men with infi- 
nite food for mirth. One day, while examining the company at open 
order, he stopped opposite one Barney O’Driscoll, who had lost the tuft 
of his cap. Looking up at the cap, and addressing Barney, he said, 
“ Where’s your feyther, my mon ?” This was too good an opportunity 
to be lost. “ He’s in Ireland, your honour,” replied the wag, affecting 
to misinterpret “feyther ” for “father? instead of “feather? 

Another class of characters, who afforded me much diversion, were 
the illiterate fellows who pretended to knowledge. There was one who, 
h^vjng the vis comica in a remarkable degree, and displaying some vul- 
gar histrionic talent, was, by virtue of his staff office of quarter- 
master’s sergeant, appointed manager of the small theatre in the bar- 
racks. He could not read a line, 'and was, therefore, taught his parts 
by his wife, a clever little half-caste woman, who read them to him. 
One day, an officer visiting the theatre during a rehearsal, for the first 
time, said to the eccentric manager, “ How are you off for echo, here?” 
“ Echo ? echo ? ” repeated the perplexed catechumen — “ eh ? — oh — ho— 
pretty well for that — pretty well for that — but we shall get a larger 
supply by the next ship ! ” On another occasion, the colonel of the 
regiment desired him to call the sergeant-major, to whom he wished to 
speak. Away went Dixon (the quarter-master sergeant), and scoured 
the cantonment, soon returning alone. “Well,” said the superior, 
“ have you found him?” “ No, Sir, he’s non compos mentis !” 
“ What ? ” inquired Colonel B., extremely surprised, “ what say you ?” 
“ Non compos mentis , Sir,” iterated the confident Dixon. “ What the 
devil do you mean?” “I mean, colonel, that he’s not to be found.” 
“ And that’s your way of announcing the fact, is it ? Pray where did 
you pick up your Latin?” “Oh, at school, Sir, of course.” “Then, 
Dixon, either you were a dunce, or your schoolmaster an ass.” “ What, 
Sir, isn’t it right ? I know the sentence begins with a non 9 and I’m 
sure it ends with an entis or an entus .” “Well, Dixon, next time en- 
deavour to remember that non est inventus is the phrase.” “ T^iank 
you, Sir, I’ll not forget. I believe my wits were non est inventus when 
I made the mistake.” The colonel smiled at the new blunder, aqd left 
the barracks. 
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PHXSIjC AND PHYSICIANS IN CHINA^ •< 

•*****Wt*^^ 's*\r.h - • : •;•« V' 1 

Medicine in China is in an extremely low and degraded state ; there 
are no medical schools ; anatomy is unknown, and the whole science 
pf medicine, even amongst the regular practitioners, consists in an ob- 
scure theory respecting the two principles yin and yang. The fees of 

physicians are ridiculously small. 

D ^u llal de’ : ' has published translations of two medical works from the 
Chinese : one on the Pulse, by Wang-shoo-ho, who flourished under the 
X fi | n d ynap ty. prior to the Christian era ; the other a Pun-tsqy u, or 
IV ^gdica l 'Herbal, containing the remedies usually prescribel^^ffie for- 
mer version is by F ^Her yieu. Du jjffld e has given the following account 
of the theory of Chinese medicine : 

Th ^Chynes e recogni ze two fn^jiral pr ip 9ipl.es of life.— vital , hea t and 
oi which the nnimaLanirits andLthfiidppd ^thfi-v eld- 
clys. They giYfLth fi ^m e , of toJhfijfoalfr gat, a pfl^haL pf / tn to 
tixa jradical moistur e. TlieseJ^y^jmjieinl cs Qfjjfie, they, pay , a ^iopp d 

?/ ])( ?, (]v - the % pt^tim s. their 

SB being the source of life and vigour. They divide the body 
injgj'igjit ^nd left, each having an eye, an arm, a hand, a shoulder, a 
leg, and a foot. Another division is into three parts,— upper, middle, 
and lower; they likewise divide it into members and intestines. The 
six principal organs, wherein reside the radical moisture, are the begirt, 
liver, and one of the reins on the left ; and the lungs, spleen, and other 
rein, on the right. The intestines, which are six in number, are the 
seat of the vital heat. The. radical moisture and vital heat pasp from 
their respective seats into the other parts of the body by means of the 
spirits and blood : whence it would appear that the Chinese were ac- 
quainted imperfectly with the theory of the circulation of the blood 
from the earliest date of their medical science, about 800 years after 
the Deluge. They supp os e that the human frame, by means of the 
nerves, muscles, veins, and arteries, is, as it were, a kind of lute^qr 
instrument of harmony, the several parts of which render cert&jn 
sounds, or rather have a certain species of temperament peculiar to 
thgm, by reason of their shape, situation, an d in u se. tj^ at |t is bv 
means of the different pulses, which communicate the various sounds 
and tones of the instruments, that an accurate judgment can be formed 
respecting their condition : just as a cord, in greater or less tension, 
touched at one place or another, gently or forcibly, gives out different 
notes. 

Having established these twelve sources of life in the human body, 
they sought external indications of their internal state, and found them 
in the head, the seat of all the senses connected with animal operations; 
the tongue, which is in communication with the heart ; the nostrils 
with the lungs, the mouth with the spleen, the ears with the reins, and 
the eyes with the liver ; and they profess to draw from the colour of 

2 * Description de la Chine, t. iii. p. 461. 
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2$ Pfeygic and Physicians in China. 

th^J^ce, ey es^ nostril s, an d ears, the sound of the voice and the taste 
imparted to the tongue, certain conclusions respecting the temperament 
of the body, and the life or death of a patient. 

In accordance with this theory of the human system, esfteitoal 
matter is supposed to act upon it. This external matter consists of the 
five elements,— earth, metals, water, air, and fire. The human body, 
they say, was composed of these five elements, and in such a manner 
that there are parts of it in which one element predominates. Thus, 
fire rules the heart and first intestines, air the liver and gall-bladder, 
water the reins, metals the lungs and great intestines, earth the spleen 
and stomach, &c. 

The pulse, as already remarked, is supposed to indicate infallibly 
ajl the dispositions of the different parts of the body. The principles 
aare the folk) wing : — It is motion, they say, which causes the pulse, and 
this motion is created by the flux and reflux of the blood and animal 
spirits, which are conveyed to all parts of the body by twelve channels* 
and the perfect knowledge of the pulsations discovers the state of the 
system,— the nature of the blood and spirits, their deficiency and excess, 
which the skilful physician’s office is to regulate and restore to their 
just temperament. 

When a physician is called in to a patient, he places the latter’s arm 
upon a pillow, and applies his fingers along the artery, sometimes gently 
and sometimes forcibly ; he considers the action of the pulse for a very 
considerably time, noticing the slightest difference with great attention ; 
and often, without interrogating the patient, tells him in what part of 
his body he feels pain, what organ is affected, and when he will 
recover. 

So far Du Halde, whose account wp have much abridged. Its accu- 
racy, on some points at least, is ascertained by a curious report made 
by F. Amiot, who was himself a patient of a Chinese physician, in a 
letter from Peking, dated 26th June, 1789.* 

1 “ A serious illness,” observes M. Amiot, “ of the character which the 
Chinese call Shang-hai % t and which indicated its presence by causing 
me the most acute pains, compelled me to have recourse to a native 
physician. I described my case to him, telling him that I had for two 
days experienced such sharp pains under the left breast, that I could 
not eat, drink, or sleep, and had lost the free exercise of all the animal 
functions. He felt my pulse on both arms for a long time, and told me 
that the seat of my disorder was the liver, and that it arose from an 
excess of the yang, the effects of which would extend to the whole 
frame, if not prevented, by tempering it by the yin . He added that* 
as soon as I should have taken two draughts, which he would prescribe 
for me, my pains would entirely cease, and I should be able to sleep. 
The result was just as he had predicted : the pains ceased, and I slept 
part of the night. He then made me take certain gentle medicines for 
three or four days, after which he ordered one more powerful, to pro- 

v *' M <Sin. concemant les Chinois, t xv 

4 f This is the name given to a malignant fever, very CQmmap in China. 
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cure a dci^is, which was to remove the principal ta&taw of* the disease, 
and put ipe m the way of getting well. The crisis: comei on aft he had 
foretold, and the disorder continued to diminish day after day.” 

Amiot interrogated the physician respecting 1 the principles of his 
art, and the replies of the Chinese doctor seem to imply a practical shill 
in diagnostics which is, perhaps, worthy of mom attentive inves- 
tigation; . 

Amongst the irregular practitioners in China, some very strange and 
disgusting articles are added to the simples which compose the Chinese 
Materia Medica, It is believed that various parts of the human body 
are efficacious in medicine ; and, in particiilar, that the gall of a. man 
courage, — whence this article is in great request amongst those 
who are deficient in spirit. TJie .m,an^ er which it is taken is to steep 
100 qr 200 grains of rice in a human gall-bladder, and when dry, to eat 
ten or twenty grains a day. Executioners make considerable profit by 
administering to this depraved vulgar error. 


THE PUNDIT KAMALAKANTA VIDHYALANKA. 

M.g. Torrens, thg ^ecjetary of the Asiatic Society of .Bengal, an- 
nounced to that body the death of this eminent native scholar, one of 
tlje Society’s officers, in the following terms : — 

I have, with much regret, to report the death of the aged and highly re- 
spected Pundit Kamalakanta Vidhyalanka, the friend and fellow-labourer of 
James Prinsep. With him has. expired the accurate knowledge of the ancient 
r$Ji and Sanscrit forms of writing; for, although we now possess a key to 
tj^e ancient characters, no Pandit exeygjsed hijggself ip the act of decy- 
phering to the extent to which has Kamalakanta. Like all learned persons of 
lps class, lie carefully avoided the communication of his peculiar knowledge, 
and latterly, having, as he thought, little chance of being contradicted, the old 
man became exceedingly dogmatical and opinionative. As I was totally destitute 
of that critical ingenuity and wonderful acumen, which supplied in our lamented 
friend, James Prinsep, the want of philological accuracy, and as I had not com- 
mand of the time which he could devote to the careful and patient investigation 
of the readings of ancient inscriptions, I soon abandoned the attempt to avail 
myself of Kamalakanta’s services in this department. His appointment about 
the Society was that of Sanscrit Librarian. 

'■I', /t 
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THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY.* 1 ' ' n ^ 

Our transatlantic brethren, — for so we must consider theta, 
sprung from the same stock and speaking the same language, — have 
commenced a new race of generous rivalry with us, by instituting 
a society for cultivating the literature and philology of the East. 
The Americans cannot dispute with us the merit of many inventions 
which they may, nevertheless, carry to a higher pitch of excellence; 
in like manner, they have been anticipated by the mother country 
in the commencement of Oriental inquiries ; and we run little risk 
of error in predicting, mortifying as is the avowal, that they will 
soon outstrip us in this branch of learning, although no nation could 
have enjoyed better opportunities than ours of cultivating it, and 
of reaping the exclusive fame which such distinction would have 
conferred. America is eminently, to use an expressive colloquial 
phrase, a “ go-a~head” nation, yet its scholars do not think, 
with many at home, that real knowledge is advanced by neglecting 
every thing that is old and keeping the mind intent only upon what 
is new. The vast cycle of subjects, which are essential to the per- 
fection of human knowledge, embraces some, such as history and 
philology, which require that our investigations should be directed 
backward along the tracks which lead to those early families of 
mankind, who have left no records of themselves but the few im- 
pressions of their intellect which have survived the perils of ages. 
Strange, however, to say, it seems to be considered derogatory to 
modern scholars thus to retrograde, — to go back in order to leap the 
further. The history of all nations, save those connected imme- 
diately with our own, is excluded from the pale of their studies, and 
philology is a science held to be unworthy of the attention of utili- 
tarians. The mark of the leaf of an extinct plant upon a piece of 
Silurian rock, or the mutilated skeleton of a pterodactylus or a siva- 
therium, will excite intense interest amongst large classes of stu- 
dents, whilst the relics of the history and of the minds of nations 
contemporary, perhaps, with those obsolete species, are regarded 
with utter indifference— nay, are with some supposed to be impedi- 
ments to the diffusion of sound knowledge and right principles, 
and might be annihilated with benefit to mankind. 

The neglect of philology is, indeed, peculiar to England, whiph 
labours under the reproach of being almost the only nation in Europe 
wherein this branch of learning, so important in many respects, and 

, * yournal of the American Oriental Society. Vol.I^No. 1. 1843. Boeder), Littleand Brown ; 
London, Wiley and Putnam; Paris, Bosange. ^ 
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so essential in theological studies, is despised. The philological re- 
searches of the Germans, in the last and present centuries, have so 
enlarged the boundaries of this department of knowledge, that, ac- 
cording to a writer in the remain, tjbe 

4!str^^wonder §ESU9J^ 

gties.” I ^js ea sy for men of lively and to 
th e^iudy of philology m the refuge of fulness and pedan- 
try, and, i^fortmateiy, te$ 

trifling has cast a discredit upoj^.tjbis path,, ofjfiaigijng ; thouj^in 
many^cages the .s|qdy is d[g£ided, not Jbecause i jof its.i^^|^ity,' btit 
itsdi fficiij ty. Mr^jc]^e|ing, tib& {gs^ept jof the Ajig^^^nbn- 
ta^Qgiety, in tiis address, has giv en jgg, i^y^r .tojhe aforegoing 
obj-efitipp in the following yrords : — 
whose m & b&pm 

tQjthgis subject, may be ready to ask, in the current formula of the day, 
what utility is to be derived from, these extended studies of the. languages 
apd Jiterature of the globe ? The important purposes to which these re- 
searches into language would be subservient, were, I believe, first dis- 
tinctly pointed out by the great Iie^ijgit z-— one. ofthofeerare men to 
whom w e may apply the title of a universal genius. XgJ^^^est 
T^bUcation on the subject, a cept jiry; ago, i^ihe '^|5ips.Qpyp4 Tr^nsac- 

m o teT origin of nations goes back beyond the records of history, we 
have nol^mg hut their languages to supply the place of historical infor- 

mSion. - - - • v * ‘ 8 * ^ 

The perseverance of modem objectors, however, would obviate 
this answer by denying the utility of any history of remote nations. 
“ Of what consequence is it to us,” they say, u what was done, or 
said, or thought by Hindus or Chinese twenty centuries ago ? How 
are we made better, or happier, or wiser, or richer, by the know- 
ledge of such antiquated facts?” This argument, if worth any 
thing, would apply to all history, eVen our own early annals, and 
would, indeed, apply a fortiori to all contemplative studies. Thus, 
however, to narrow the inquiries of the human mind would be to 
cramp and stunt its powers, which can never be exerted with effect 
in any channel of investigation unless they are permitted a free 
range. Had Newton, when he observed the different refrangibility 
of the rays of light, turned away from the discovery as affording 
no prospect of utility, we might yet have been in the very infancy 
6f the science of optics, and ignorant of some of the most impor- 
ts astronomical facts. 

J ’ 1 'The ' indifference of Englishmen towards Oriental subjects is the 

0 Vftl. xlyL jp. J*7. 
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more extraordinary considering tlie connection, political and com- 
mercial, which has subsisted between Britain and all the great nations 
of the East for many years, and which furnished various motives 
for inquiry. The Hindus are our fellow-subjects ; large drafts of 
our educated youths are annually sent to India, to be employed in 
the several departments of its government, who are compelled to 
acquire a knowledge of the vernacular dialects. With Persia, whose 
modern language is the vehicle of official and polite intercourse at 
most of the native courts of India, we have long maintained inti- 
mate political relations. China has been for more than a century 
opened to us alone, aud a copious dictionary of its peculiar and 
highly interesting language has been published in English. In spite 
of all these inducements, or rather provocatives, to a general desire 
to become acquainted with the literature and science of India and 
China, nine- tenths of the productions of which are unexplored, its 
topics are absolutely nauseating to English readers. No bookseller 
dares to publish here a work of an Oriental character ; few, if any, 
of such works have returned the cost of publication, unless they 
have been, as it is termed, lights — that is, very superficial, and im- 
parting amusement rather than information. In Germany and 
France, which have no connections with the East, and whose scho- 
lars have no impulse to the cultivation of Oriental literature but the 
pure love of science, the case is different. In the former country. 
Oriental works meet with a remunerating sale ; and although, in 
France, public support will not always suffice to guarantee the 
authors or publishers of such works from loss, yet there the govern- 
ment judiciously steps forward, and by a comparatively small annual 
expenditure, supplies the deficiency of public patronage. It is well 
known that the Journals of our different Asiatic Societies, which are 
the receptacles of papers of great value, have little circulation beyond 
the members, and, as regards our own publication, which is obliged 
to pursue a medium course, — leaning a great deal to the popular 
side, — we have been repeatedly constrained to refuse insertion to 
papers of the highest merit, by first-rate scholars, on the Continent 
as well as at home, and what is worse, to assign as a reason the 
humiliating fact, that the paper would provoke complaints frpm 
some of our readers, and perhaps damage the sale of the work ! 

In this state of things, we hail with pleasure the appearance of 
the “Journal of theAmerican Oriental Society,” as a coadjutor 
(judging from its contents) likely to give a fresh stimulus to such 
studies in England. Perhaps, when it is seen that the fields of re- 
search, which we have so unaccountably neglected, are enriching 
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AmeKoa with harvests of valuable results, jealousy will accomplish 
what 1 better motives have failed to efFect. 

This fi ^t number of the American Journal ig^aiuipat entirely filled 
the excellent a jjresso f the P jffsid e nt. S>i the Society, ^dick- 
ering, which takes a very comprehensive view of tUft- subjects in- 
viting its attention. After alluding tojhe favourable circumstances 
under which the Society has been formed, — the peace of the world, 
the accessibility of the Eastern nations, and. the great number of 
American missionaries who are masters of the languages and litera- 
tijj*e of . tfye ^st, — he remark s that Jjhe object ofjdie Association is 
one of almost boundless extent, “ the history, languages, literature, 
and general characteristics of the various people, both civilized and 
baybarons, t ^o are usi ig^v ufljjjp y . the aqmgwhat indefinite 

name of Orien tal nations.” In taking a kind of Pisgali view of the 
mighty regions of inquiry, he distinguishes two principal countries 
u which have been the central points of civilization for that portion 
of the globe, and have shot out the rays of knowledge through the 
darkness of the surrounding regions,” — namely, Egypt and India. 

Mr. Pickering devotes a considerable portion of his address to the 
first of those countries, whence we infer that it is probable its his- 
tory and literature will become prominent subjects of the Society's 
researches, facilitated as they are by the discovery of a key to the 
hieroglyphic writing which has “ opened new sources of historical 
information.” Of the resources for investigation, Mr. Pickering 
gives the following description, in a letter from Dr. Legsius, an emi- 
nent German hjerologist, now employed in Egypt by the Prussian 
government. Writing from Gizq h. “ at the foot of the pyramid of 
Cheops," he says: — 

It is incredible how little this spot has been explored, though more 

visited than any other part of Egypt The best maps of this site 

hitherto produced, represent two tombs besides the pyramids, having 
particular inscriptions and figures. Now we have drawn a minute 
topographical plan of the whole monumental plain ; and on this plan 
there are marked, independently of the pyramids, forty-five tombs 
whose occupants I have ascertained by the inscriptions. There are 
^together eighty-two tombs, which, on account of their inscriptions or 
other peculiarities, demand particular attention. With the exception 
of about twelve, which belong to a later period, all these tombs were 
erected contemporaneously with, or soon after, the building of the Great 
pyramid, and consequently their dates throw an invaluable light on the 

^tttdy of human civilization in the most remote period of antiquity 

The sculptures in relief are surprisingly numerous, and represent whole 
figures, some the size of life, and others of various dimensions The 

A$ia£.«/ottr».N.S.VoL.IV.No.l9. F 
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paintings are on back-grounds of the finest chalk. They are numerous 
and beautiful beyond conception — as fresh and perfect as if finished 
only yesterday. The pictures and sculptures on the walls of the tombs 
represent, for the most part, scenes in the lives of the deceased persons, 
whose wealth in cattle, fish, boats, servants, &c. is ostentatiously dis- 
played before the eye of the spectator. All this gives an insight into 

the details of private life among the ancient Egyptians By the help 

of these inscriptions I think I could, without much difficulty, make a 

Court Calendar of the reign of Kin£ Cheops In some instances I 

have traced the graves of father, son, grandson, and even great-grand- 
son ; all that now remain of the distinguished families which 5,000 
years ago formed the nobility of the land. 

Mr. Pickering then commences a kind of geographical survey of 
the different nations who have a claim to the title a Oriental/' be- 
ginning at the Straits of Gibraltar. The whole line of the African 
coast, once the seat of colonies from Egypt, is now occupied by a 
people who, in language, habits, and social institutions, are Orien- 
tals, their dialects belonging to the Semitic stock. The ancient 
predecessors of the present inhabitants of the Barbary coast, tbe 
Carthaginians, and the Berbers, supposed to be the descendants of 
the ancient Numidians, are included in the same category, and are 
interesting in an historical and ethnographical view. The investi- 
gation of Punic antiquities is facilitated by the now well-ascer- 
tained fact (a conjecture of Bochart confirmed by Gesenips) of tbe 
affinity of the Phoenician to the Hebrew. The Berbers, who are 
becoming a subject of great interest, since they have been found to 
extend from the confines of Egypt to the western coast of Africa, 
and since their language has been traced from the highlands of the 
African continent to the natives of the Canary Islands (perhaps the 
continuation of the Atlas mountains), called Guancbes, ^ho, a§ a 
nation, became extinct in the 16th century. Mr. Hodgson, the 
American consul at Tunis, found still remaining in the Berber coun- 
try, and often without the slightest change, the names of rivers, 
mountains, and villages, which are mentioned by Sallust and other 
ancient writers, and which preserve to this day the same signifi- 
cations. 

Quitting the continent of North Africa, Mr. Pickering passes to 
Malta, — the Melita of Sacred History, — the language of which, 
being a dialect of the Semitic stock, and in substance the common 
Arabic of the African coast, entitles it to a place in Oriental inves- 
tigations. 

Turning to the countries lying eastward of Egypt, the learned 
President notices Syria, comprehending the Holy Land, Baalbec, 
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and Palmyra. He then proceeds to Asia Minor, where much re- 
mains to be explored ; the Caucasian nations (the Circassians and 
Georgians, in particular), which “ have strong claims to the atten- 
tion of scholars from the associations connected with them, as well 
as from their historical importance and the Armenians, whose 
literature is valuable, “ not merely for the original works of its 
native writers, but for the translations made by them from foreign 
languages, particularly the Greek." 

Kurdistan, comprehending a^ncient Assyria, part of Armenia, 
and ancient Mgdia, has lately excited great interest, in consequence 
of its being th^ abode of the Nestorian Christians, “ the small but 
venerable remnant of a once great and influential Christian church." 
Of these Nestorians an account has been published by the Key . J. 
Pgrkigs, an American missionary amongst them. They number 
about 140,000 ; their ancient language is the Syriac, which they 
call their literary language, their books being written in it ; their 
vernacular tongue is a barbarized dialect of the ancient Syriac, from 
which it is derived as clearly as the modern Greek from the 
ancient. 

Mesopotamia, Assyria, and Babylonia, come next in review, and 
are justly designated as countries the history and antiquities of 
which “ offer to the student in Eastern learning many subjects of 
the most interesting character." Mr. Pickering speaks of the la- 
bours of Dr. Grotefend and MM. Burnouf and Lassen upon the 
cuneiform character ; but he seems not to be aware of the success 
which has attended the studies of Major Rowlandson upon the same 
subject, nor of the recent explorations of M. Botta. 

Persia attracts much of Mr. Pickering' s attention. Its language, 
as he observes, is interesting for the remarkable affinities which are 
found in it to the languages of the great Teutonic family. No- 
ticing the objection of Richardson, that the Greek history of Persia 
is destitute of all resemblance to its own annals, he says : — 

In the first place, the history of Kai Khoosroo, as given by Eastern 
authors, corresponds in several points with the accounts given by Hero- 
dotus of the great Cyrus ;t and Sir William Jones, in the most de- 
cided terms, says : “ I shall then only doubt, that the Khosrau of Fir- 
dausi was the Cyrus of the first Greek historian, and the hero of the 
oldest political and moral romance, when I doubt, that Louis Quatorze 
and Lewis the Fourteenth were one and the same French King. It is 
utterly incredible, that two different princes of Persia should each have 
been born in a foreign and hostile territory ; should each have been 

* There, is an entire version of the Scriptures in the Georgian language, of so early a date as 
the beginning of the sixth century. i Malcolm’s Hist. voi, i. 244. 
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doomed to death in his infancy hy his maternal grandfather, in conse- 
quence of portentous dreams real or invented ; should each have been 
saved hy the remorse of his destined murderer ; and should each, after 
a similar education among herdsmen, as the son of a herdsman, have 
found means to revisit his paternal kingdom ; and, having delivered it, 
after a long and triumphant war, from the tyrant who had invaded it, 
should have restored it to the summit of power and magnificence!”* 
The same accomplished scholar again observes, that the Greek writers* 
who sacrificed every thing “ to the graces of their language and the 
nicety of their ears,” must have formed their name of Camhyses from 
the Oriental Kambakhsh, or Granting Desires, a title rather than a 
name ; and Xerxes from Shiruyi, or Shirshah, which might also have 
been a title.t It has been heretofore assumed, on more careful inves- 
tigation, that the Lohrasp of the Persians was the first Camhyses of the 
Greeks, as the power and lineage of the Persian hero completely accord 
with the description and family of the Grecian ; J and the recent disco- 
veries in Egypt now furnish a new corroboration of the Greek histo- 
rians, in the hieroglyphic inscriptions, in which this personage is 
called Kambeth : and hieroglyphical tablets of the sixth year of his 
reign are now extant.§ There is as little doubt that the Gushtasp of 
the Persians is the Darius Hystaspes of the Greeks, under whose reign 
the Persians were converted to the worship of fire ; and his name and 
that of his son Xerxes (Kshearshah) have at length been found in the 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed, or ancient Persian, character. || In 
respect to the invasion of Greece by Xerxes (the Isfendiar of the Per- 
sians), we have fables from the writers of Persia, and the Greek narra- 
tives are so full of exaggeration of the numbers of their enemies, as to 
throw a doubt over this event, which warrants us in distrusting what 
they narrate, except the simple fact, that their country was invaded by 
a powerful army under a Persian prince, who was defeated.^ To these 
corroborative facts may be added one other. According to the Greeks, 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, the son of Xerxes, succeeded to the throne of 
Persia ; and Eastern writers also state, that Gushtasp (Hystaspes) was 
succeeded hy his grandson, Bahman, who was known hy the name of 
Ardisheer Dirazdust, or Ardisheer with the Long Hands, or Long Arms, 
as he is termed by all the Persian authors ; and Firdusi says of him — 
“ When he stood on his feet the ends of the fingers of his hands reached 
below his knee which corresponds with the Greek writers. All these 
proofs (says Malcolm) render it certain, that Ardisheer and Artaxerxes 
are the same ; and this point, being admitted beyond all doubt, is of 
great importance in determining the epoch both of Cyrus and Xerxes.** 
After this epoch the Persian histories have more definite points of coin- 
cidence with the Grecian. The Persian writers speak of the wars of 

* As. Res. vol. li. p. 4a 

1 Shiruyi, a prince and warrior in the Shahnameh of Firdusi. 

t Malcolm's Hist. vol. i. 224. 

§ See Mr. Gliddon's publication, before cited. 

R Malcolm’s Hist. Persia, vol. i. 57 and 234. 

If Ibid. ** Malcolm, ubi sup. and pp. 57 and 235. 
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Darab, that is, Darius, against Philip, whom they call Philippoos of 
Room ; by which term — adopted since the establishment of the Eastern 
empire of the Romans — they describe the provinces west of the Eu- 
phrates to the shores of the Euxine and Mediterranean.* His son, Alex- 
ander the Great, is also well known in Persian and other Asiatic 
writers, under the name of Secunder or Secander, and sometimes Es- 
kander Younani, Alexander the Ionian or the Greek.t Yet it seems to 
be admitted, that the Asiatic writers do not make the slightest allusion 
to that celebrated Expedition of the Ten Thousand, which has given 
immortality to its commander. J This total silence is accounted for, by 
some writers, upon the hypothesis that this expedition, though so much 
magnified by the Greek writers, was probably a very inconsiderable one 
— a conflict between the Greeks and one of the provincial governors, or 
satraps, of Persia — and not of sufficient importance to be related in the 
general histories of the nation. 

Mr. Pickering, in his geographical survey, is now brought to 
India, which he seems inclined to view as connected, in respect to 
civilization, with Egypt : an error of which fuller inquiries will 
probably convince him. 

If there were no other motive for the pursuit of this branch of know- 
ledge, there would be a sufficient one in the fact, that the great parent 
language of India, the Sanscrit, is now found to be so extensively in- 
corporated into the Greek and Latin, and other languages of Europe, and, 
above all, in those which we consider as peculiarly belonging to the 
Teutonic or German family, that no man can claim to be a philologist, 
without some acquaintance with that extraordinary and most perfect of 
the known tongues. Of its intimate connection with the European 
languages I could give you innumerable examples, if time permitted. 
But a single brief remark of the first Sanscrit scholar of the age, Pro- 
fessor Bopp, of Berlin, will supply the place of such illustrations. That 
profound scholar says — in strong terms it is true — “ When I read the 
Gothic of Ulphilas’s version [of the Scriptures] I scarcely know whe- 
ther I am reading Sanscrit or German.” 

It is a high gratification to every American, who values the reputation 
of his native land, to know that some of our young countrymen are now 
residing in Germany— that genial soil of profound learning — with a 
view to the acquisition of the Sanscrit language ; and that we shall one 
day have the fruits of their learning among us.§ At the same time we 
have many missionaries in the different provinces of the hither and far- 
ther India, in Ceylon, the Burman empire, Siam, and other kingdoms of 
Asia, who are masters of the various languages of the people among 
whom they are stationed. 

* Malcolm, vol. i. p. 56, note. t Richardson's Dissertation, p. 325, note. 

% Malcolm, vol. i. p. 241, note. 

$ Since this Address was delivered, one of our countrymen has returned from Germany, with 
a rich collection of Oriental manuscripts (formerly in De Sacy’s library), and a valuable body of 
works in Sanscrit literature; whieh, it is said, are to accompany him to the ancient and respect- 
able college at New Haven. 
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In Chinese learning the American scholars and missionaries are 
already entitled to take a high station. It is well known that the 
language and literature of China extend to many adjoining nations, 
■ — Corea, Cochin-China, Ton quin, Loo-Choo, and even to Japan. 
Of most of these dialects the Americans have some knowledge. 

Mr. Pickering takes a rapid glance at the Indo-Chinese countries, 
the Indian Archipelago, New Holland, and Polynesia, with which 
concludes his outline of this magnificent field of inquiry. u Its 
magnitude,” he observes, “ is calculated at first view to throw us 
almost into a state of despair, lest we should not have it in our 
power to accomplish any thing that shall bear any proportion to the 
subject.” A more deliberate consideration of the matter, however, 
satisfies him that there is no ground for despondency. Their nation 
has many facilities, by means of its extended commerce, and of its 
missionary establishments, which are more active in relation to the 
languages and literature of other countries than those of any other 
nation}* 'lie asserts, and wc believe the fact, that the American 
missionaries include “ a greater number of proficients in various 
languages of the East than are to be found amongst the missionaries 
of any other nation.” In addition to these resources, their travel- 
lers in the East are multiplying, with a greater stock of prepara- 
tory knowledge ; the Oriental languages “ have been cultivated 
during the last thirty years, in the United States, to an extent 
which the most sanguine could not have anticipated and in- 
creasing importance is attached to Oriental studies in their Univer- 
sities and Colleges, as a branch of general education. In all these 
respects England is backward, — as much so as when Richardson de- 
clared that, “ unless some steady plan of encouragement be adopted 
by those who have power to promote it, Oriental learning must 
apparently languish in a state of lethargy hardly differing from non- 
existence.” It is mortifying, indeed, to find that, amongst the en- 
couragements suggested to the American Society, is the low state of 
these studies in England : — 

In order to aid ourselves in forming some judgment of what it 
may be in our power to accomplish, and what may be reasonably de- 
manded of us, in comparison with other nations, it may not be without 
use, to advert to the actual state of ethnographical and philological 
science in that great country in whose language we shall make our in- 
tellectual contributions, and with whose labours foreign nations will 

£ *^he i American Board for Foreign Missions has i seventeen printing establishments, withjQur 
tyj^founHesncsi'^md thirty-one ’presses, at whfch printing has been executed in thirty five lan- 
guages, including the Hebrew, Armenian, Turkish, Arabic, Syriac^ Mahratta/ Goojobrattee, 
ifindoostaneeT, *Tamil, A Teloogoo, Siamese, Chinese* Japanese Malay,. JBugis, Hawaiian, Mar- 
quesas, &c. 
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naturally compare those of our countrymen. I should not undertake, 
even if I had the ability and the right-— to which I certainly make no 
pretensions— to sit in judgment upon the labours of the scholars of 
England, to whom we owe so much ; but, if the opinions of eminent 
Englishmen themselves are of any authority in this case, the actual 
state of philological and ethnographical knowledge among them is far 
lower than it ought to be. But, although this, if true, may render the 
competition of other nations in this branch of knowledge so much the 
more easy, yet those who have the true spirit of scholars will naturally 
look for the standard, at which they ought to aim, in those nations 
where this learning is in highest state, as success in such a case would 
be proportionably the more honourable. 

And then Mr. Pickering cites acknowledgments, made by Eng- 
lish authors, of the great inferiority of our philologers and ethno- 
graphers to those of other nations, which it is humiliating to read, 
and the truth of which it is vexatious to be obliged to confess : 

Pudet hcec opprobria nobis , 

Et potuisse did , et non potuisse re/eUi. 

We have been thus full in describing the views and objects of the 
American Oriental Society, because we think the description will 
gratify the few in this country who take an interest in the advance- 
ment of Orientalism, and because it may, as we have already 
hinted, operate in others upon a feeling of honest shame, when they 
reflect that, in a few years, we may be learners instead of teachers, 
and indebted for information respecting Eastern literature to Ame- 
rican writers. 


PffffAL TY FOE ASKING FOR PROMOTION IN CHINA. 


Some useful hints may be taken from the official regulations even of China. 
For example : in a late Peking Gazette , the Board of Punishments is directed 
to inflict a hundred blows upon an inferior officer for daring to presume to ask 
for promotion ; but as the style and wording of the paper were correct, he was 
not to be dismissed from office. 
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The historical writings of Oriental nations v offer to the intelligent 
reader, at first sight, so many fictions, so much mixture of the false 
with the true, the probable with the absurd ; facts are so often accom- 
panied by prodigious and sometimes ridiculous circumstances, that he 
is tempted to doubt even those matters which are most authentic, and 
to confound them with the marvellous incidents which embellish, or 
rather disfigure them. Nevertheless, when we come to reflect, it will 
appear that these extraordinary narratives are not to be altogether 
despised, and that, with the help of an enlightened critical sagacity, it 
is possible to educe from them some advantage with regard to the 
knowledge of past events. In fact, although they are, for the most 
part, the fruit of an uncontrolled imagination, many of them have 
been wrought out of the wrecks of records too remote and obscure to 
form a part of genuine history ; some are allegories, the occult inter- 
pretation of which has been lost in the lapse of ages, and others, deeply 
impressed with the seal of the miraculous, were destined in their origin 
to display, in the march of certain events, the invisible and providen- 
tial hand which disposes, as seems best to it, of the hearts of mortals 
and the destiny of empires. To reject unexamined, without distinction, 
all narratives of this kind, would be, in our opinion, a proof of little 
discernment ; it would be to refuse the light which they may throw 
upon the darkness of ancient times, and to incur the reproach which has 
been made against the writers of the last century, of having too lightly 
and carelessly discredited every thing in history which did not bear the 
evident and incontestable marks of authenticity. It is true that there 
exists an opposite vice, which should be carefully shunned by every 
sincere friend of truth : it consists in finding explanations of all the 
dreams, furnishing commentaries to all the absurdities, and a meaning 
to all the fables, which antiquity has transmitted to us. This habit, so 
common to restless and systematic minds, but so dangerous from the 
errors into which it may lead, tends naturally to enlarge the knowledge 
of facts by the discoveries accomplished by conjecture and induction. 
It has its source in that irresistible movement which, in our days, im- 
pels the humaq mind towards scientific researches, out of the impatient 
ardour to know every thing, the insatiable desire to fathom and explain 
all things, from the scarcely perceptible phenomena of nature to the 
slightest historical allusion : a manifest proof that mind is at work, \ 
and is extending its range, for thought is a necessary aliment of its 
existence. 


But there is a means of avoiding the two vices we have pointed out, 
and we may enter upon the field of conjecture without encountering 
the danger of being misled, or at least deviating too much from histo- 
rial verity ; namely, that of taking no more of such narratives than is 
cbnsistent with facts already proved, and of adopting only these con- 
jectures which are founded upon probability. Guided by this wise and 
sure principle, the orientalist may study in the original authors the 
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history of past times, with the hope of making fortunate discoveries, 
and of furnishing plausible explanations of most of the traditions 
which have been hitherto disregarded because their sense and bearing 
have been unknown. He will comment with advantage upon fables 
which conceal the origin of primitive nations, and will draw from ob- 
scurity or neglect a multitude of events which lie hid in tales and 
legends, and which owe in great part their preservation either to their 
original and striking form, or to the character they bear of the mar- 
vellous, for which mankind have always a partiality. It is in this 
spirit that we have endeavoured to explain the following tradition of 
the Mussulmans respecting the magicians of Pharaoh. It is taken from 
a work highly esteemed in the East, written by one of the most cele- 
brated Arabian compilers, — the treatise on “ The Charms of Society,” 
or “ History of Egypt and Cairo,” by Jellal-eddin Abd el-Rahman el 
Soyuthy, who flourished in Egypt, as we are informed in his own bio- 
graphy, about the middle of the ninth century of the Hegira : — 

“ We read in Al-Kandi*^ jihat the recorders of traditions agree that 
never were so many persons converted at once as when the magicians 
of Egypt believed in the mission of Moses. 

“ Ibn Abd el-Hokmt relates, after Yazid ben-Abi-Habib, that one of 
the contemporaries of the companions of the Prophet said : ‘ Never were 
more people converted at the same time than when the Egyptians believed 
in MoBes.* The same author relates, after Abd-allah Hobairah al- 
Sabbany, after Bekr ben-Amru al-Haulany and Yazid ben-Abi-Habib : 
‘ There were in Egypt, in the time of Pharaoh, twelve magicians, who 
were the chiefs of all the rest j J each was at the head of twenty diviners, 
and each diviner commanded 1,000 sorcerers : including diviners, ma- 
gicians, and sorcerers, there were in all 240,252 persons versed in the 
practice of the occult arts. When they had been witnesses of the pro- 
digies performed by Moses, they were convinced that heaven had de- 
clared in his favour, and their twelve chiefs, conceiving that they ought 
not further to resist the will of God, prostrated themselves, as a mark of 
devotion, and their example was followed by the diviners, who were, in 
their turn, imitated by the other sorcerers, all crying out, * We believe 
in the Master of the Universe, the God of Moses and of Aaronf § ; 

' ' * Abu Omar al-Handi Mahommed, son of Yussuf, son of Yakoob, flourished in Egypt about 
the middle of the fourth century of the Hegira, under the reign of Sultan Kafur. He is author of 
tyro works:*** On the Prerogatives of Egypt,” and ** On the Cadhisof Egypt.” 

} Author of ** The Conquest of Egypt,” who died in that country, A.H. 237* 

? St. Paul (2 Tim. iii. 8) informs us that the chiefs of Pharaoh’s magicians were two per- 
sonages named Yannes and Mambres. In the Greek text, the name of the latter is written 
lap€prig, Yambhres, or as we write it, Jambres. Numenius, a Pythagorean philosopher, 
cited by Origen ( Contra Cels,, iv. 51) and by Eusebius (P rep. Evang., ix. 8), likewise mentions 
Yannes and Mambres ; he states that these magicians were chosen by the Egyptians to oppose 
Muaceus, chief of the Jews, whose prayers were very powerful with God, to cause the plagues 
which afflicted Egypt to cease. 

Iff These words are from the Koran (see siir. xxv. 46* 47— Lane’s Selections, p. 196). Maho- 
m®t is the first, to our knowledge, who has spoken of this conversion of the magicians : he had 
this tradition, no doubt, from the Rabbis. He attributes to the new converts a language worthy 
of the early martyrs of Christianity : “ I will cut off your hands and feet, alternately, and crucify 
you all,” Pharaoh says to them. “ Verily,” replied the magicians, " then we shall return unto 

our 
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“ Ibn Abd-al-Hokm relates, moreover, after Yazid ben-Abi-Habib, 
that a contemporary of the Prophet said : * The magicians were of the 
number of the companions of Moses, and none of them took part in the 
backslidings of the children of Israel, when the latter offered incense to 
the golden calf.’ The same says: ‘We have the following tradition 
from Hani ben-al-Motawakkel, who had it from Ibn al-Lohayah,* 
who had it from Yazid ben-Abi-Habib, who had it from a contempo- 
rary of the companions of the Prophet : the magicians who had believed 
having requested of Moses leave to return to their property and their 
families, in Egypt, that Prophet granted it, and added his blessing. 
They then retired to the summit of the mountains, and were the first 
who embraced a solitary life. They received the name of Separated 
Nevertheless, they did not all quit the camp of the Israelites ; part of 
them remained with Moses, and adhered to that holy man till the mo- 
ment when God called him to him. In the sequel, the inclination for 
a monastic life having ceased, there were no longer any ascetics in 
Egypt till the appearance of the companions of the Messiah, who 
peopled anew the deserts of Egypt with men devoted to a life of seclu- 
sion.” 

OBSERVATIONS 

The H o ly Sc ripture informs us that the Hebrews were followed to the 
wilderness by an innumerable crowd of Egyptians of every age and of 
both sexes ; but it nowhere gives us to understand that the magicians 
who resisted Moses were of the number. It is true that, after the third 
plague, they cried “This is the finger of God ;”t but they continued 
not the less to calumniate the Prophet to the king, and to encourage the 
latter in his obduracy. They were soon after smitten, like all the 
others, with the sixth plague, against which all the resources of their 
art became fruitless, and their bodies were covered with ulcers and tu- 
mours. Nothing, however, hinders the admission that some of these 
magicians may have been in the end converted, and that they may have 
even asked Moses to lead them with his own people into the Wilderness 
to sacrifice there to Jehovah. The tradition just < quoted, thus under- 
stood, has nothing improbable in it, and may even serve to explain the 
incessant murmurs of the Israelites against God and his messenger, 
their complaints and their tears at the remembrance of the delicacies 
they had tasted in the land of Misraim, and the extreme facility with 
which they gave themselves up to idolatry at the very foot of Mount 
Sinai, still resounding with the voice of the Almighty. We can thus 
conceive how the Hebrews, placed, on the one hand, under the influence 
of the ills and privations which they endured in solitude, on the other, 
shaken by the seditious and impious discourses of the Egyptians who 


our Lord. We trust that God will pardon our sins since we were the first to believe ” (see Koran 
sur. xxvi. 49 51 ; sur. xx. 75; sur. vii. 117 et seq.). If we credit the Talmudists, the king of 
Egypt, the victim of his obstinate incredulity, was at length forced to retract the blasphemies he 
had uttered against the God of Israel. 

/ * Author of a book of traditions. He was a cadi and lawyer. He was of Hadramaut, in Southern 
Arabia. He died in Egypt, A. H. 1(14. 

; f Lit. ** The finger of God is here.” Exod. viii. 19. 
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had followed them, more to escape the plagues which afflicted their 
country, than because they were convinced of the divine mission of 
Moses, and seduced by the arts of the priests of that nation, who, hav- 
ing returned to their former opinions, and regretting their imprudent 
step in venturing into the Wilderness in the train of an ambitious im- 
postor (as they deemed him), took advantage of his absence to unde- 
ceive them and regain the empire over them which they had lost, and 
to engage them to return to Egypt where there was no longer tyrant 
or plague ; we can conceive how the Hebrews, horn in the midst of 
Pagans, and accustomed to the fascinating spectacle of the pompous 
ceremonies attending an idolatrous worship, should prostrate them- 
selves before a golden calf, which they had probably adored in Egypt. 

We leave to theologians and commentators to explain, with the aid of 
these data, other facts related by Moses, the difficulty of which has 
hitherto much exercised the sagacity of interpreters, but which cannot 
fail to acquire clearness and probability as soon as it is admitted, with 
the sacred author, that the camp of Israel contained a crowd of Egyp- 
tians, and when we believe, with the Mussulmans, those great collec- 
tors of antique traditions, that in that crowd were found priests, philo- 
sophers, and magicians of the same nation.^ 

* ♦^ 8 f Oin - a pnpor -by L’AbbfrBargfeSi Journ. Asiatique, HHS. 

* -~,V , - .. >v. . .. . 


EXTORTED CONFESSIONS. 

The following remarkable recent instance of the ill-consequences of extort- 
ing confession from natives of India is related in the Bombay Courier .* — 

“ A native, named Bhamia, a labourer of Ghotowlee, in the Tannah collec- 
torate, had been assaulted by three fellow -villagers, for which he cited them 
before the mamlutdar, in a neighbouring village. Whilst on his way home, he 
met four Company’s sepoys, who, being in want of a cooly, forced him to 
carry their baggage. Bhamia accompanied them to Poonah, where he was 
laid up with the guinea-worm. In the meanwhile, his father, alarmed at his 
absence, reported the circumstance to the mamlutdar, who, suspecting that the 
three villagers had, in revenge, kidnapped the man, got them apprehended, 
and, finding no evidence to criminate them, ordered them to be bastinadoed 
till they confessed their guilt 1 To put an end to the torture, they confessed 
they had murdered the man, and named the first place they could think of as 
containing his remains, and where a corpse was actually found 1 The mamlut- 
dar at once committed them for trial by the session judge. When the trial 
came on, they repeatedly asserted their innocence, to the astonishment of the 
judge, who ordered the body found to be exhumed, and examined by the civil 
surgeon. Dr. Kirk. That gentleman reported that the body was that of a fe- 
male. It bore no marks of violence, and had to all appearance been buried 
some time. The judge, not having heard of the means used by the mamlutdar 
to extort the confession, postponed the trial for the purpose of making further 
inquiry into the matter. Some days afterwards, it being intimated to him that 
fresh evidence had been procured against the prisoners, they were again put on 
their trial ; the witness was called, and his examination had gone some length, 
when, to the amazement of every body, Bhamia was brought into court by seve- 
ral of the prisoners* relatives ! He had shortly before arrived at his native vil- 
lage, and was forced along almost up to the judge’s seat.” 
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THE LATE DR.^ MORRISON’S CHINESE DICTIONARY. 

LETTER FROM M. STANISLAS JULIEN TO ROBERT THOM, ESQ., H.M. 

^ . — . _ CONSUL AT NING-pfi. ' " 

Sir : You are aware, as well as all other Chinese students, of the 
interesting notice inserted by Morrison, at the commencement of his 
Topic Dictionary (Morrison’s Chinese JDictionary, part ii. ^yoj^ i. 
Chinese and English), of the Chinese lexicon Which 

he has taken for the basis of the second portion of what is, without dis- 
pute, up to the present moment, the best Chinese dictionary composed 
in an European language. 

According to Morrison, <c this work was compiled by Chin-seen-sang, 
who is said to have spent his life in making the collection of words con- 
tained in it, and to have died before its publication. He committed his 
MS. to the care of his pupil, Han-ylh-hoo, who travelled over the whole 
empire in order to verify it and add to it. Some of Chin-seen-sang’ s 
pupils rose to eminent situations in the state ; and when the Emperor 
Kang-he projected the formation of his dictionary, one of them, Pwan- 
ying-pin, mentioned to that great monarch the work of his master. 
After much search, it was at last found, yet unpublished, in the hands 
of Han-yih-hoo. Considerable use seems to have been made of it in 
the compilation of Kang-he’s dictionary, for the definition is often ver- 
batim in both.” Morrison adds that, this work being arranged accord- 
ing to tones, and difficult to consult even by learned Chinese, he took it 
to pieces in 1812, and reduced the 40,000 characters it contained to 
about 12,000. 

Engaged for the last twenty years in the collection of materials for a 
Chinese and French dictionary, I inquired for this work in China, 
as early as 1828, at Canton, Nan-king, and later at Peking, both by means 
of the Roman Catholic Missionaries, and by the pupils of the Russian 
mission. I continued my researches till 1843, but all the trouble 
which was incurred to discover it proved useless. In 1837, a dictionary, 
in 26 vols., entitled the Woo-chay-yun-suy,f which has no connection 

£ *)rhis title means ‘The Magazine of Rhymes, i.e. the Tonic Collection of the Five Cars.’ The 
origin of this diflacult"expressiom“ tiie five cars,' ’Ms this: the philosopher, CThwang-tsze, 
speaks of one Hwuy-she, who carried his library with him in his travels, and whose bdbks loaded 
five cars (cf. Kesze-choo v. fo. 30). From a very remote period, the expression Woo-chaythoo, 
* the books of the five cars,’ has been used elegantly to express a large collection of books. In 
this sense the Wang-ganshe (cf. Ping-tsze-luy-pien, xcvii. p. 32) says: “While children are 
young, let them love fruits and dainties ; but when they are grown old, and love reason, it is 
necessary that they read the books of the five cars,” or “ fire cart-loads of books,” ue. a great 
quantity of books : “ Seu ttth woo chay shoo,” should read five cart-loads of books.— Note 
of M. Julien. 

So also in the Fan Tang, an historical novel, 12mo. vol. i. p. 4, speaking of Telh-jin kce, the 
author says: “ His years were twenty-three; his nature elegant and noble, rich in learning as 
five cars, * heO foo woo chay.* ” The great similarity of the characters foo and tang (cf. Morri- 
son, part ii. No. 9857 and 2469) renders it possible to read also, as an emendation of the text, 
** hed tang woo chay,” * his learning was equal to five cart-loads of books.’— Note of the Trans- 
lator. 

f This work, composed by Ling-e-tung, was published under the Ming dynasty, in 1592. The 
Emperor Kang-he, who entertained the highest opinion of it, ordered the editors of the great 
Lexicographical Repertory, the Pei-wdn-yun-foo, to collect out of it all the composite expres- 
sions, and the examples, and to insert them, revised and corrected, at the head of each article 
(Imperial Preface of the Pei-wdn-yun-foo), 
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with the work asked for, was sent me by mistake from the capital. 
The same happened to Mr. Morrison, jun., who wished to exert, for my 
sake, the most active means to discover it, and to whom the Woo-chay- 
yun-suy was also sent instead of the Woo-chay-yun-foo . 

You have had yourself the goodness to consult Chinese booksellers 
and learned natives ; but both the one and the other gave you, in writing, 
information so strange^* lhat you were tempted to believe that the work 
was completely unknown to them, and if you had not been intimately 
convinced, as I was myself, of the literary probity of Morrison, you 
could not have done otherwise than doubt the existence of this lexicon, 
and only see in the Woo-chay-yun-foo an imaginary work, the autho- 
rity of which had been invoked to give credit to a compilation made 
by an European. One circumstance appeared to me especially inexplica- 
ble; this was, not only the absence of the Woo-chay-yun-foo in the 
library of the Emperor Keen-lung, but the omission of its title in the 
great catalogue in 132 vols. 8vo. which he published of that immense 
collection, and in which five books are devoted to the history and the 
bibliographical and literary description of the most curious and most 
esteemed Chinese dictionaries. This is not all : M. Callery, author of a 
Chinese vocabulary, published at Macao, in 1841, under the title of 
Sy sterna phoneticum Scriptural Sinicce, ‘Phonetic System of Chinese 
Writing,’ ventured to print in his preface, p. 60, during the life- 
time and under the eyes of Mr. Morrison, jun., the following passage : 
“ The second part of the Dictionary, Chinese and English, arranged 
alphabetically, deserves praise, and is of much assistance to students ; 
only the author has forgotten to state one thing, that it is nothing more 
than the English translation of the manuscript tonic dictionary drawn 
up and augmented by the missionaries in Latin, a copy of which 
I have in my possession.” 

After such an assertion, enunciated with this tone of assurance, and 

{ « ^Those readers who cultivate the Chinese language will doubtless read with interest the origi- 
nal notes furnished to Mr. Thom by the Chinese he consulted on this subject. A learned man 
named Choo-tsing, says. Woo chay yun foo pun the Soo pan, keu too kih keih shtto fang pun, 
ttzepan e mO, kin tin pan Pei wdn yun foo, tteang Woo chay yun foo, noon teae jth nuy, kwan 
Pei wdn, tied yew Woo chay yay. 1 *. ** The dictionary Woo- chay- yun- f>o was originally priuted at 
Soo chow foo, according to a native of that place and the catalogue of a bookseller ; the blocks 
for printing that work are no longer in existence, and the Woo-chay-yun-foo has been abridged, 
and inserted into the new edition of the Pei-wdn-yun-foo. So that whoever sees the Pei-wdn, sees 
at the same time the Woo- chay.” 

Here is evidently a mistake. The dictionary based on the Pei-wdn-yun-foo is the Woo-chay- 
yun-suy. (See preceding note.) Mr. Thom adds, in a letter dated 9th December, 1842, which 
contained the MS. note just read : «* Up to thepresent moment, 1 have not been able to discover 
the Woo-chay-yun-foo at Nan-king, Ning-pd, or Shang-hae; but I have not yet received an 
answer from Soo-chow-foo and Hang-chow. It must be excessively rare. A searcher after old 
books at Nan-king, whom I instructed to hunt it up for me, gave me the following information: 
So yaou Woo chay yun foo teze tefn tze wdn kO thoo fang, ttid the tan poo, naethe Woo chayyxm 
foo tuyyfh poo , Pei wdn yun foo ylh poo, Kang he ts?e tien yVi foo, tan poo lien hO, Mi Woo chay 
yun foo the yay . * I have diligently inquired in all the bookshops for the dictionary Woo-chay- 
yun-foo, which you require; it is composed of three works united, vis.— 1st. The Woo-chayyun- 
euy (26 vols. see note 1) ; 2nd. the Pei-wdn-yun-foo (132 vols.) ; 3rd. the Kang-he teze-tSen (32 
vols.).' " Upon which M. Thom observes, with much justice, that he does not see how the union 
of the three preceding works can make up the Woo chay any more than a collection of the works 
of Homer, Virgil, and Ovid could make those of Horace. 
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uncontradicted by jtofcq# Morrison,* by a person reading in 
China, who affirms that the tonic dictionary, drawn up, according to 
Dr. Morrison, after the Woo-chay-yun- foo, is only the English transla- 
tion of a dictionary compiled by the Roman Catholic missionaries, a 
copy of which he himself possesses, who would not now believe that 
the notice given by that illustrious Chinese scholar concerning the Woo- 
chay-yun-foo was a fable, invented at random, and that it is necessary 
to give up all hope of ever finding the original work ? 

But, Sir, nothing is better proved at present than the existence of 
this rare and precious work ; for see what a French missionary, whom 
I have the honour to number among my pupils, and who is very well 
versed in Chinese, has written to me from Macao, on the 13th Fe- 
bruary, 1844: — 

“ I have just seen, to-day, the famous dictionary the Woo-chay-yun- 
foo, the existence of which M. Callery had denied. The title is not 
false, for it is repeated on all the leaves of the work, from beginning to 
end. This dictionary is arranged like the Pet-w&n-yun-foo , which you 
have already. It consists of twenty-two volumes, of the size of clas- 
sical books, in 8vo., and is excellently printed. A poor family in the 
environs of Canton, having need of money to celebrate the new year, 
wishes to sell it, and asks for it fifty piastres (about £11). The author 
is called Chin-seen-sang.” 

I do not know whether my correspondent will have purchased for 
me this work, for which I have given repeated commissions from one 
hundred to one thousand francs. Perhaps it will be sold when my 
answer, dated the 6th of April, arrives, in which I requested him to 
buy it for me, if there was yet time. But it is a great point both for 
me and all other Chinese scholars, to know that the work is not 
chimerical, but actually exists. It must also be a subject of joy to the 
Orientalists of all nations, who entertain no less respect for the personal 
character of Morrison than esteem and gratitude for his labours, to see 
him henceforth acquitted of a literary fraud, unworthy of an honour- 
able man, and which would have left a sad stain on his memory. 

I have the honour to remain, &c. 

Stanislas Julien, 

Paris , 1( )th May, 1844. Member of the Institute. 

The above letter is important for the vindication of the character of 
Dr. Morrison (of whose probity, however, no doubt had been ever 
entertained either by his friends in England or by Chinese scholars in 
this country) ; and the demonstration of the existence of this dictionary 
throws upon M. Callery the onus of proving his assertion, if he has 
means of doing so, to justify himself from a serious charge. 

, v.jAn English Chinese scholar, who was, during twenty years, the colleague and friend of Dr. 
Morrison, explains thus, in a letter, dated 3rd November, 1842, the silence of his son : “ I 
cannot possibly Imagine that Morrison could have fabricated such a fable as that which M. Cal- 
lery imputes to him. If Morrison, junior, did not think it worth his while to vindicate his 
father’s memory, it was probably because he thought the charge was too absurd to deserve 
serious refutation." 
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Iii a village of ^ermaoBohemia, the body is laid out on the bed. By its side stand a burn- 
ing lamp and a cup of holy water. The neighbours come in softly, one after another, step 
slowly up to the bed, and kneel down. Th^^^n^y^^bpnah o| six ears ofcorn, bound 
tSE&fcF* ^^^frajer, and/having’^uraSTitS^to teke 

one more look at the face of the departed, they stand a few minutes in melancholy contempla- 
tion, and then retire. 


A Soldier resteth from his toil, 

By death, the plunderer, stript of spoil ! 
Did he wield the flashing brand, 

For the hearths of father- land ? 

Where the reddening flags went down ; 
Where the hot smoke _swept the town ; 
Where the scared child hid his eyes 
From the flame-vapour in the skies ? 

It is well ! earth’s battles won, 

He the perilous race hath run. 

Wave the wheat-sheaf o’er his bed, — 
Type of the living and the dead 1 
Fierce companions of the spear. 

Read the warrior’s history here : 

Now, where tower’d the chieftain’s crest, 
The white sheet rustles on his breast ! 

Perchance the gentle pastor he. 

Whom village-patriarchs come to see; 
And childhood’s wondering face inclin’d, 
Clasping its little hands behind. 

To him each rustic threshold dear, 

The proud to check, the sad to cheer. 

No human flower by Sorrow's rain 
Beat down, but he would raise again ! 

Calm he sleeps — no busy camp 
So well becomes that burning lamp ; 
Emblem of his soul’s clear ray. 
Glimmering, blazing into day ! 

High that wheaten cluster wave. 

Type of victory o'er the grave ! 

Merchant ! who the pearl hast found ; 
Husbandman ! how green thy ground ! 
Faithful servant ! called tu rest ; - 
Disciple ! by thy Master blest ! 
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A Bohemian Cmtom Illuetrated. 


A Scholar slumbers 1 wind and rain 
Have rent his singing robes in twain. 

Lord of the golden bow and quiver. 
Roaming by Fancy’s crystal river 1 
Magician ! throned in palace bright. 
Working thy miracles of light ! 

No more Wit’s battles shall be fought 
With thine arrowy flight of thought. 

It is well ! draw nigh — draw nigh— 

Wave the wheaten cluster high ! 

Soon the summons shall be spoken, 

And the spell, Enchanter! broken. 

Soon thy visions of rich dreams 
Shall scatter more resplendent gleams. 

And streams of sweeter music roll 
From the pure palace of thy soul ! 

Perchance a Wife— a Mother there, 

i 

Bids good-by to home of care i 
Still the light of fading bloom 
Streams through the angel’s shading plume. 
As though his stooping life had cast 
Mist on the mirror as he pass’d ! 

An Infant sleeps 1 no angry storm 
Comes that lily to deform ; 

But a freshening summer breath 
Closed the fragrant leaves in death!, 

Cold her mother’s arms to-night ; 

Unruffled her small pillow white; 

No chequering taper spots the floor, — 

Hark t they linger at the door ! 

Lo ! they enter; father— mother— 
Weeping sister — thoughtful toother ; 

To the sluroberer’s couch they creep : — 
Wave the wheat-sheaf o’er her sleep 1 
Lily ! that never toil’d nor spun, 

Gone to bloom in tenderer sun ; 

By purpureal blossoms crown'd,' 

Water’d with dew on Eden-ground ! 


A. 
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ONJtHJ: .OEIS^T^LISMS IN JESCflYIiU^* : 

At the early period when civilization and refinement had just be- 
gun to dawn upon Greece, while intercourse with foreign nations 
was still impeded, and to some extent rendered impossible, by the 
barbarian tribes which surrounded her, and offered almost insuper- 
able obstacles to commerce or travel, in the shape of robber-gangs, 
and piratical fleets, it is reasonable to suppose that, if thrown into 
contact with a people whose manners and language were different 
from their own, her children, their national character being still 
unformed, would receive a sensible, if not a permanent, impression 
from the novelty of the objects for the first time placed in their way, 
and their language, ideas, and customs be tinctured with the pecu- 
liar characteristics of the nation with whom they were compelled to 
mingle. Such an event was the Persian war. In it, for the first 
time, were the Greeks of the Peloponnesus and its vicinity brought as 
a body into contact with that powerful people of whom such terrible 
tales were conveyed to them, but with whom they were personally 
so little acquainted. For though, according to the Father of History, 
occasional intercourse was kept up by the visits of single indivi- 
duals, and commerce, to a certain extent, had for a long while sub- 
sisted between Persia and Greece, yet so little were the inhabitants 
of the latter, as a nation, known to the former, that, as we read in 
Herodotus, t Darius, being informed of the capture and burning of 
Sardis by the Athenians (b.c. 504), inquired who the Athenians 
were , and, on being told ( ttvQouevov ), vowed vengeance against 
them, appointing a slave to repeat to him daily, “ O, king, remem- 
ber the Athenians. 0 Surely, had Athenians been in the habit of 
visiting his metropolis, the question and the admonition would have 
been alike unnecessary. But leaving the minute investigation of 
this point to those who have penetrated deeper into the mysteries of 
antiquity, we shall take it for granted that, before the Persian war, 
but little intercourse had taken place between the Persians and the 
Greeks. By this event the two nations were thrown together ; and 
the Greeks, it is not to be doubted, were thus imbued with some of 
the spirit of Orientalism. In speaking of the Greeks , we would be 
understood to refer to those of Greece Proper alone. The communi- 
cation between these and their relations and tributaries in Asia 
Minor would not be likely to impart to them such a measure of 

. **ThejiuJ^oj of this, article feels it incumbent p^ lym to mention that the idea on which it is 
founded was suggested by a passage in Cumberland's Observer? No. 133. ‘ ^ 

1 T jppekJii lQp. " 

Awa^.yoMrw.N.S. Vol.IY.No. 1 .9. H 
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j (^^&lj(e^lilltNa^iia'aeftiild dealing with that nation from whom 
these r p^£^arilfe9 f wei*e hi the first instance derived. q m ,, , { ;i 

‘ It is at ^fcs^t wjr'pntpose to examine how far this^hecay fimfe 
support in' ’the* works of the earliest Greek dramatist now i extant- 
‘They'tofe’itt B' p^6uliar manner adapted for such examination^ infts- 
nttich a^ therr author contributed to the glory of HeU&* with his 
sword as well as his pen, by the repulse of the u long-haired 
oil the ever^glcrious field of Marathon. M 

Before proceeding farther, it will be as well to anticipate an ob- 
jection which may be started. If the Persian war had such ^n 
effect, some one may say, why do we not find in Greek manners 
seme' traces of the ten years' war before the walls of Troy ? « Is at 
' possible that so important an event can have made no impression on 
the Greek character, while, as you say, the Persian war gave,* a 
tincture to the minds of the children of Greece ? , On adifttie, reflec- 
tion, it Will' be seen that this objection is groundless^ Iu /the ; first 
pikck, the TrOjan war belongs almost exclusively in .tta.tqythip, pe- 
^riod; and 1 We' must not implicitly believei the poetic i to}<b t us 
kbcfdt *fche ' magnitude of the armamenteeonpeirtiedjnit and the 
M length : 6f time it occupied. Again, the Greeks at that time were 
'* Udt‘ k Compacted nationjt ^is they were, to >a ugtfeat t extents at the 
1 tittle of the Persian war, but consisted of a number of halfr civilised 
tribes, on whom no impression such as we are speaking of could easily 
be made. But even granting, for argument' ssake, the legends tq be 
true^ and the petty tribes to have been United in one firm, -compact 
body, 'What literature, what remains of any kind have we of that 
1 period in which to perceive that such impression was not made ? For 
’aUght we know, Greece may then have been as much tinctured with 
TVojan customs and manners, as we contend it was with Orientalism 
- by the Persian war. , 

To return to onr subject. We are about to examine some portion 
' of the works of A&chylus, and to endeavour to detect ini them tan 
Oriental cast, derived from his communication with an Eastern peo- 
ple. The next point to be determined is what portion of; his works 
to examine. Out of nearly one hundred tragic and satyric dramas 
ascribed to his pen, we have seven only extant* Thesufejeot of 
one of them is the return of the vanquished Persian king/fo? his 
country and home. This play would, therefore, seem at; firattrigbt 
best adapted to our purpose. But a little i consideration will chew 
that this is not the case. The plot of ish& tragedy ip laid in Pte^ia; 
the speakers are all Persians; so that tiiefonna of speech, to be 

‘ ^ .‘.'^Uapb. in jfJsch. ^ 1 gluicjil. i..1. , . 
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'fbuhd it!, are 1 designedly OrieufcaL And, what* ;we , $?e t told 

by Glaucus, in histreatise’on the works of ^Esehylf% B jt|batk ( ityras 
'{x&toWOd 1 ^irup&TreTronjoQai) from the a 

ftoek who is recorded by HerOdetustatohave ^written, pfey 
which 1 had connection with the Persians^ the nM 4 \>*roju d^qjfftCgi or 
Taking of MidetUs, a city in Asia Minor* which i wap captijj^ 
sacked by the Persians about the year b.C. 50$. ; - ;j . . | , ,, 

The portion of iEschylus's extant writings, then* tp whj#}i we 
shall turn on*’ attention, is the Orestean Trilogy, the n^et cctn^plete 
part of his works which we possess. , P , ( ; 

The first plSy in this Trilogy is the Agamemnon For, theb^pe- 
f fit 'of those readers' who may be unacquainted with, or,, ha vp, for- 
gotten, the plot of this sublime piece, we shall give asketchof , it 
J here. 1 ' 7/ * ! v>i ; . ,j , , , - M 

1 ‘ The drama Is opened by a persona protaticajffaTkdeT jthe character 
: of a or sentry, who is stationed to observe thefest of the 

series of beacons which' was to announce at Argos ; ,the fell ofTroy 
arid victory ofAgairiemnon. - He laments his hard and/ toilsome Jot. 
At this moment, 1 * be perceives the beacon-fire on the heighttPif 4-rach- 
naeuirflJ^and 1 hastetas i t6 iisform bis mistress, Clytaemnestra,; of the 
welcome Sights 1 The Chorus then enter, and in a long • and obscure 
ode bewail the*' sacrifice of Iphigenia, and the woes of the house of 
^ tbc Atrida^ Olytsepanestra next appears, and announces to . them 
* ’ the news conveyed ffco-herv > and the manner of its communication. 
1 They reply by another ode, i whioh has for its subject the abduction 
J ‘ Of Helen, and the fall of Troy. A herald from the Troad then pre- 
‘‘sentshiniselfy announcing the truth of the intelligence conveyed by the 
^ " beacons; and recounting the miseries whioh the Greeks had undergone 
’ beneath the walls of Troy. , Clytsemnestra declares, with expressions of 
well-feigned affection, her joy at the thought of again seeing her long 
J absent husband. The Chorus then, in a third ode, lament the woes 
f ^ brought by 1 Helen on the imhappy family of Priam. At the end of it, 
Ag&memriom enters in his war ^chariot, accompanied by Cassandra, 
• v - and expresses' his thanks to the gods for their assistance in over- 
'-*• coming’ his enemy, and bringing the expedition to a prosperous ter- 
lo tnipfatfonj 'and modestly refuses the honours whioh his treacherous 
d wtf&ptessesi upon fhiou •; , The two retire, and the Chorus break out 
^'‘ ibat^ ariloraundisguised-expreSsion of fear respecting the probable fate 
wad# taking; Cassandra refuses to accompany Clytaeinnestra into the 
• ^ rind prophesiesyi.at first darkly, then in less dubious terms, 

■ r the mfirder of Agamemnon and herself by the impious and adulterous 

CSf&gSbg- 
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queen ; then,, jpeldin^ to her fate, her prophecies concluded, retiree. 
Suddenly, fotind tjie scene, are heard the groans of the dying. Aga* 
memnon. The eccyclema is thrown open, and Clytmmnestra dipoo- 
vered standing by the side of her slaughtered husband, the fatal 
weapon still reeking in her hand. iEgistkus then comes forward, 
and avowing his participation in the deed, expresses lps joy at its 
completion. The play concludes with his menaces to the Chorus in 
case of their refusal to submit to his authority. 

In looking at this production as a whole, one cannot but be 
struck with the solemn air of Oriental mysteriousneas which it wears. 
The dark hints of the sentry, of the Chorus, of Cassandra, of Clytmm- 
nestra, must remind every one of the gloomy veil which was thrown . 
over the tenets of Christianity, when infected by the admixture of 
the ancient Persian religion by the Manichsean heretics of the third / 
century. Where in Homer, whom Jsschylue professed -fo t have 
copied, is such mysterious grandeur to be found as overspreads, the 
whole of this piece? It seems as if it mu^t be evident to the 
most 1 casual observer, how Oriental in its solerpn and sometimes even 
turgid sublimity is the whole conception of . tfyq cfrwa, before u ®* 
The Story is certainly an old Greek legend ; but ^schylus has 
coloured it, and imparted to it the tinge of his own feelings, jast as 
a painter, although he may borrow a landscape from nature, yet 
shea's his own peculiar ideas by the light and shade, the colouring, . 
and the grouping of his picture. Though narties and. actions may, ■ 
be habded down to posterity, characters pan never be the subject of, ,, 
legendary tradition. 

In the character of Agamemnon we see a proud and haughty sove- , , < 
reign, who, notwithstanding, never forgets, amid the splendour of 
his rank and victories, that he is a man, is subject to the vicissi- 
tudek of human life, and is dependent for every thing on a Supreme 
Power. This character strongly reminds us of that of the Mogul , 
emperor Humayoon in more modern times: who, when seated, on 
the imperial throne of India, and surrounded with all the pomp and 
pageantry of an Indian court, had yet sufficient humility and pious , 
feeling to acknowledge his debt of gratitude to a poor outcast, who 
had saved his life, and shielded him from his pursuers in times of » n 
adversity. t !<»/> 

In Cassandra there is not much to remark. She is a prqphpfo^ - ^ 
and but little more. Yet, in her strains of wild sorrow, her 
ment to her ill-fated lord, and her resignation to the Supreme wV* ; 
some analogy will be perceived to the character (so far as we can 
iudge of it by the short account we possess) of “ Rizpah the daugh- 
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ter of Aiah, whose tenderness towards the co^^i n^.Ker murdered 
children is so touchingly described, 2 Sam. xxi. 10. ' V * ’ 


:l % a . Peonage Whom we fj at^opce prince unna- 


tural. Hutjdie poet s intention was, no doubt, to fr^me a 
combining the most horrible extremities to which female failings can 
be driven. Hypocritical (Again, 537 , 855 ), treacherous ( 058 ), 
vindictive ( 1412 ), ho^hty ( 1035 ), impure ( 1257 ), i^ 
( 1440 ), a murderess ( 1384 ), her character consists of parts, the 
existence of which separately and per so is possible,"* but which, 
when combined, form an appalling and intentionally unnatural 
Nevertheless, vile as she is represented, there is no inconsi- 
derable resemblance between her XffX^ joaage mentioned in 

Scripture, who is not the creation of a poet’s brain. We refer to 
Athaliah, as recorded in the 2nd book of Kings, lltli chap. In 
tins latter wc behold a shameless murderess, led on, not by fe- 
minine desire of revenge,! but by the less natural impulse of un- 
ambition. Her resemblance to the character we are dis- 
cussing is certainly very strong ; more so than that of any nou- 
O mental character that can be brought forward from the pages of 
history or of fiction. * 

& He is represented as a pitiful, 

c S2&£4|y miscreant ; and as such we would compare him with Ha- 
inan m Sacred History; in profane, in some respects at least, with 
( ambyses. But here we cannot help remarking that we have had 
many opportunities of learning how truly Oriental such a character 
is, m the conduct of some of the chiefs of Afghanistan during the 
late campaign in that country. 

^iSJHt^iuctmn of % the at the beginning of the piece re- 

mimls us of the reference made in Holy Writ to the “ watchman 
unon the wn.ll ” n.ml wnn’loi. i? 



, , 1 vvnertJ tne watcnman goes to 

look tor an expected messenger, and on seeing him tells the king, as 
in. .ourj^luy announces the kindling of the beacon t 1 v 
ro^atl mistress : or^to 1 7 , yrJjggg^JjJje . ^tp hrfmn 


' t0 " e! of -te cl jounces to king jjgjpi th g approach of Jell 


LIS 

°u 


,te° °ut of numberless allusions to the perfectly, though not 

excl.ndvely. Oriental custom of setting a watch to keep a look-out 
for any expected event, may suffice to shew that even this opening 
character is by no means irreconcilable with the theory advanced of 
the Oriental cast in the works of this author. 

t f PhTrjr jr M r-i 'A; « “ V . i ' '7 O v w. e \r ' * 1 ' f r* r * c\4 



'CLlKiOV. 


the Sgeytator, Ng. m 
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lo Jill TtJi 7 biij | , f* 1 ' 

Having thus gone through the cj^jj^ep introduced in the play 
we are discussing, it remains for us to examine the dj^tjon used 
throughout We will first remark, that the pompous apc^o c casio n- 
ully tumid and bombastic tom* of dvschylus has ever been a subject 
of critimsm* It has been attributed to his desire to avoid the low 
cp^sepess of the satyric drama, which drove him into the other ex- 
trcp*; “so that,” tuning observes, “ as extremes will meet, the 
wJuck ( .1 lilt 

agfctefl 1 >n thfi^baPC of bombast, jyjj$ very moment w lien he 
■tlpngfa' iumaelf at .tbalirreatestikfeflce from it” This did got 
fscape t he notice ef ^o, injtlie Ranee, ^u^kes^ JSjLja- 

niijn- nrah nf V a ‘taiwiliiff ftntegonist § f 

.mflwMsttfe* V ‘ fffpjif* ^ this 

pomposity, and especially the proneness to long compounds, tsjo be 
explained on the principle we have laid down, viz. of viewing ijt^s 

tftft Ofie ^jg m ; gasjgpi JafifiPfifi 8 111 

long and frequently intricate compound words, 
lo , "W^itli this remark, we will now proceed to our task. It is not 
our intention to find an Oriental parallel, or to assign an Oriental 
prigjn, for every peculiar expression used by the Greek author; 
but merely, as stated in the outset of this paper, to endeavour to 
prove the existence of an Qrjefi pa^ j ffls t in the piece, as a whole. This 
has been shewn, or endeavoured to be shewn, in the characters of 
the dramatis personae ; we shall now bring forward a few examples 
, of expressions which seem to partake of this cast. 

YJ&2. 'Air'jiyyapov ttvooq. ^ word Ayyapog, implying the 

ser ps^lpeac^ff ^fe^B^^Sunced tfe^^yf Tro y, 
sian, and signifies a ^courier, in jmodern Persian the wg}l- 

^ttlP 1 The reader of P jffipdp tus will remember the 

account given of these couriers in l r<m. D8, and will, at the same 
bxfiJme that he sees the peculiarly appropriate manner in which the 
word is used ( dyyeXov would suit metre and sense, but not convey 
the full idea of the successive fires), acknowledge that iEschylus 
cannot but have acquired this word from his intercourse with the 
nation to whose language it belongs. The wjglA pa , dk e 

form of a verb in .S'. Matth. v. 41, used in a derived sense, from 
the violence frequently employed l>y this class of men. 

V. 3.56. “O night, who didst cast enveloping toils over the 

* Arutoph. Rati. 839. It may be as well to insert the whole speech of Euripides 
; E ytfSa rourov, Kni ddffKtufiai 7raXoi, 

M Av9piorrov aypio7roi6v y avOadotTTOfiov , 

*E xovt d\aAivov aKparsg aOvpioTov (rrofxa 
*A7rtpi\d\riTOv f KOj.uro<paKt\opprjnova . 
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. llh } " r y» w 'Z; esc ^te^?lH f 

s k very^ a Sd^ w oe. The metaphor used herePHS^lfi^ij^^lfiwtal. 


Compare Lani^ iii. 47. 
l£ ^ii 3 and ’ Se&tr udijo n ; * 

V 


4 Fear ami a snare is come upon^sj 1 
eM jon ;” amfniany similar pdS&gbsof B6WpM^^ 

25‘J « qgajgjy .last, brother of mud.” This' singular exp**- 

sion, an< d a similar one to it, Se^eutitni Thi. -194, “Smoke, the 
curlin g sister of fire ,” have been much and undeservedly derided, 
asabsurd and ridiculous bombast. TVining observes : “There 
could not be any thing in the cart of ffiespis more laughable than 
to call smoke the brother (sister ?)* of fire, and dust the brother of 
mud.” We must frankly confess our inability to see any thing 
laughable in the matter, except the strange mistake into which this 
distinguished critic has fallen. The metaphor, by which one thitig 
is styled the “ brother ” or “ sister ” of another connected with it, 

: ’is a truly Eastern one. How is the often-repeated idea of Hafiz and 
the other Persian poets, that “ the bulbul is the sister of the rose, 
extolled and admired for its beauty and elegance ! and yet it is not 
one whit less “ absurd ” and “ ridiculous ” than the ei^rfesrionMfiW 
in question f nay," 'there '^ considerable beauty in the comparison of 
the inseparable union which exists between smoke and fire to that 
affection which should he mutually entertained by members of the 
same family. The. .Jiguj c is CQJiumsn.in Scripture, e.g. “Jjgjgk 
T. rother“|filik >ns” Job, fXX, 2 9. “y^TOjjiaid to corruption. 
Thou ar t my father ; tolthg. wor m, Thou art my mother and my 
&c. Are these forms of ^speech to be cen- 
sured as ridiculous ? More examples might he adduced but for the 
fear of Graying Jjbjgct ; w^ggot help observing, how- 

~lrer. tfcfrt t^s phrase appears one of the strongest arguments for 
the theory suggested. ijI8 

Having now reached the e^itetsis of the play before us, vaz. 
the entrance of the victorious chief (y. 810), we propose in a 
subsequent paper to finish what remains" to be examined in this 
play, and bn the same principles go briefly through the two other 
pieces composing the Orestean Trilogy. Meanwhile, the little 
already said may, perhaps," induce some to view the peculiar style 
of this patriarch of the drama in a somewhat different light to that 
fI iii which they have hitherto been accustomed to regard it. 


>fjj TOv.j 


* * EAioXnv .irvpbc Kaotv, 
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JOTTINGS FROM 1IT JOURNAL.- 

j 

bj a mkdical offscee or the bsxqal establishment. 

CfeAVrfcE rv.— -the coenet becomes a fine fellow. 

Thb conclusion of the last chapter found three of the party deep in 
secrets of omlets and stews, for really Jack was such a curious fellow 
in these matters, that Andrew and I could not resist being interested. 
Among the hundred little appliances it was the duty of Jack’s syce to 
carry, was a small leather case, not bigger than a cheroot box; and in this 
item of his property he took considerable delight. When opened, it 
presented a series of little square bottles, neatly stoppered, and firmly 
placed in their respective sockets, and each containing a precious essence, 
not of perfume for the external, but a rare condiment for the inward 
man, the pride of Jack’s eyes, from whose companionship he ever de- 
rived much satisfaction ; and so he well might, for in the little case, 
diminutive as it was, was the active principle of bushels of pungent 
chillies, maunds of white bleached celery, delicate tomata, and divers 
other difficult-to-be-got condiments, stimulating to the palate, and 
highly convenient, withal, in a marching establishment so limited as 
Jack’s. I say, from this peculiarity of my friend, Andrew and I derived 
no triffing benefit, and in seeing us rejoiced, Jack rejoiced himself. But 
ea^ug jnust come to an end, as well as every thing else, and in due time 
ourp concluded, and finding the old paul rather worse accommodation, 
than nothing, we stretched ourselves, lit our* Manillas,” and awaited 
Fitzflareup’s arrival. 

After some discussion as to how he should be received, Jack Opie 
snatched up his hat, and sauntered along, with a new cheroot in his 
mouth, in the direction in which he expected the cornet to come. We . 
were pitched under a cluster of tamarind trees, inclosed, as it were, by 
the, remains of an old mud wall, broken or rather worn down by the 
crumbling hand of the seasons. From the northern aspect of this inclo- 
sure the eye could, in the horizon, discern a few similar groves, but diet* 
tantj severed miles from our encampment ; the intervening space formed 
the cemetery of thousands who had there reposed since the glory of 
Curragh-Manickpore had faded, centuries before, and which dynasty 
had flourished coeval with Sirhind, and Gour, and Mandoo. Hundreds 
of tombs, from the humble head-stone to the ruined mosque, covered 
the heights ; every little eminence was crowned by its ruin, and deer 
paths, intersecting each other as closely as net- work, rendered them of 
no difficult, access. Thousands upon thousands of dead mouldered in 
the soil of Curragh; and here, it is said, there was a great battle; 
fought, and these are the monuments raised to the slain of note ;drat 
for this they are too numerous. This hold of graves, extending, f an ‘ 
miles, was furrowed by numerous ravines, probably worked outbythn 
periodical rains, and in viewing it from our camp inclosure these WCre 
not discernible; the appearance of an undulating prairie, tipped' h&e 
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and there with stroqjjq^ T<fcry jungle grads, was alone' ^conveyed to ns, 
and these grassy streaks were celebrated as cover for quail and hares. 
On the elevtttions were “mosques variously denoting tnO Consequence, 
when living, of those they rested over, and many shewed remnants of 
Moslem architecture of exquisite workmanship and design ; on a very 
few, the once haughty emblem of the crescent Was conspicuous. 

Over this desolate and extensive tract I proposed shooting, ancT An- 
drew willingly consented to accompany me, as, standing some hun- 
dred and fifty yards from the camp, we scanned it from the top of a' 
mouldering dOmei Thu view was impressive, and to a considerable ex- . 
tent romantic ; but as we turned towards the encampment, the comet 
was just arriving; and Jack was busied beside him, and all impression 
of awe created by the tombs of Curragh fled on the instant. More dead 
tlmn alive, from the long^eontinued heat, we disinterred the comet. 
His general appearance denoted some suffering ; he looked parboiled ; 
but Jack had the secret of conciliation, and had evidently made up the 
matter hi his own peculiar way. Moreover, Jack gained much good- 
will, not ' only from Comet Fitzflareup, but from Andrew and myself, 
in that ho placed before the former a grill “k la Jack Opie and, hiv- 
ing seen fully to the comfort of the cornet in his absence, hi prepared 1 
to aooonipiny us in search of a few quail. ‘ > l> 

A few minutes saw us equipped. The polished brown mottled bar-' 
rels, that ' once had shone In Joseph Manton’s window, looked light ahd 1 
elegant, and refreshing to a sportsman’s eye, as they rested upon the ' 
leather-covered shoulder Of Jack’s immortal moleskin. 

We returned with a brimming bag of quail, the essentials for hare sbup, 
and la* pea-foWl pullet for- mullagatawny, and found the comet Uluch 
imposed in manners ; a sense of the odious egotism that had so pro^ 
minMitly glared forth on* every* occasion when he joined in conversation 
had* Come to his rescue, and I began to think Jack’s doctrine wiser than ; ** 
I had at first deemed it; The good effects were visible to us all, and r 
the comet, finding us all better company, enjoyed the evening beyond' * 
common. The night passed over, add next morning another bag of gatrid 
was brought into the little ; camp ere breakfast time. Just as we were 
all concluding this meal m gratifying to a marching man, the comet 
gave eudden symptoms of a relapse into egotism. He concluded a very 
lengthened historical and biographical notice of the “family” by stating 
that, at his facer’s table, no wines but champagne, burgundy, and 
madeira; were ever Seen 1 . Upon this, Jack Opie put down his kirife and 
forte, i aad twisting his lips in a corkscrew fashion, gave utterance to 
suah d fortg, tow, * sarca&icr Whistle, that formed a good comment on the 
corrietWfoliyr > ^ 

Jadk; after taking a few turns within the tent, exclaimed, “ Well, 
here gap ford bath ; cOUie, Fitz; will you bathe f’ “Thank you * but 
thatfShpWer-bbti* from earthen pots; so common in this country, is de- 
testable D>pilay excuse me;” “*Oh, certainly ; but I never bathe in that ^ 
way.’ V Jhck vociferated “ Qhti ki, n gave Mb order, and* without requesting 
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the absence #f the party, and with a degree of modesty of which X am 
ashamed, pnacecdedto divest himself of his upper garments ; and ere 
he hadcompleted-this, be to whom the order was given entered, bearing 
in his y™ 1 * half a dozen of what bore a singular resemblance to bottles 
of i claret; and so they might, for they were bottles of claret — part of 
a dozen,, the purchase of Jack Opie at Allahabad, for the use of the 
pajrty, but which had turned out the veriest sloe juice. The bearer placed 
them in a corner, and Jack carefully folded aside the suttrinjee or car- 
peting of the tent in their neighbourhood, during which Fitzflareup 
kept his eye upon him, almost afraid of trusting his tongue with a de- 
mand for explanation. Except the pantaloons of American drill. 
Jack was nude indeed, and standing up in the corner prepared, the 
bearer handed him a bottle and a table-knife. The comet stared still 
more. Jack twigged his wonder with the comer of his eye, but kept 
his gravity, and with a dexterous twitch with the back of the knife he 
knocked the head of the bottle off ; and this done to his satisfaction, he 
directed a stream of claret on his head and shoulders. Three or four 
bottles were disposed of in this way, and Jack’s American drills had 
imbibed the greater part of it. “How refreshing!” muttered Jack. 
<fYou don’t mean to say that that is claret?” said Cornet Fitzflareup. 
“Claret! why not? Of course it is. In ray father’s hou^e we never 
bathed with any thing else.” 

This little joke completed Jack’s victory oyer thq pornet,“he, saw the 
point of - it, and had the sense to benefit thereby. We never heard of 
his fathers establishment again, and Jack Opiefs bantering was of es- 
sential service to him. But a year afterwards,^ a ftner cavalry officer 
was not among the subalterns of the mounted branch than Comet Fjtz- 
flareup ; and the good turn Jack had done him was rendered still more 
effective by an incident occurring but two nights subsequently, andip 
which Fitzflareup was a severe sufferer. 

Two miles from Curragh-Manickpore, we found ourselves at Munde- 
ke-Serai, a locality celebrated in the Dpab for the strange ideas of 
its inhabitants relative to the rights q? property. It was necessary 
to be even more than usually on the, ai*rt the night of our stay at this 
place. After our evening glass had passed, every thing that could pos- 
sibly be spared was sent outside to be placed on. the hackeries, and 
under the immediate charge of the village chokeedars, Andrew fol- 
lowed, without comment, the example set by Opie and myself ; but 
poor Fitzflareup could not reconcile safety to his valuables with their 
bring removed from his own neighbourhood, and a box of cavalry, ac- 
coutrements, claiming his especial care, he cpuldnot feel in ids he^rt ( to 
part with, even for (me night. It was a long thin box of deal, tin-lined, 
and stamped with the fashionable mi °f a Jenny n Street, breeches- 
builder, and the comet had peeped into ih oftener than he would ,jw e 
liked it to be known, and from every Aesh pqep derived undirqimshed 
satisfaction. No wonder then tha^ justead of trusting it ( .\)rfthqut ( the 
tent* he should consider it safer within ; aqd, the so, that ho ^rust 
> the* long thin box underneath the mattress. <?f his bed. Jfo one gain- 
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sayed the proceeding. With the exception of Jack Opie, each jumped 
into his bed, and Jack, having extinguished the' light, work to 
place the articles within the tent in such a position astobe 1 ‘easily dis- 
turbed by an intruder. A teapoy, with an empty gfass' ‘ori two* at one 
door ; a chair at another, and so forth ; but'tts every One Who has resided 
in India knows that a routee tent has generally four doors, 1 there wbre 
consequently four chances in favour of any thief Who might enter 
escaping ; but as each door was at the head of an occupied bed, the 
same number of chances existed of detection. In case of acddentoto 
friends, no firearms or cutting weapons could be permitted, ae an ex*- 
citable man, of Fitzflaretip’s calibre, might have shaved off the hiad of 
0 friend in the dark. There was no such objection to a twig of bamboo 
or a sapling of jow-tree, and one of these, in a position easily got at, 
added decidedly to the comfort of the feelings. 

We were soon drawing largely upon that “balmy sleep” that good 
King Harry would have given his ears for, and which no doubt he 
might have enjoyed, despite the cares of state, had he ridden, previous 
to his breakfast of that day in which he complained, eighteen miles 
Over the old road ofMuride-ke-Serai. I had gone through the firStbwo 
hours or so in a manner shewing me possessed of a sensorium resem- 
bling a pound or tWo of lead * at the end of which time' my slumber be- 
came lighter. I awoke, feeling chilled, and no wonder, i(ft 1 the * keen 
air of 'midnight through kri open end of the purdah poured 1 dbwri ‘my 
back, and the stars tWihkled brightly as I turned towards it; Some 
light-fingered gCritlCirfatl had been inside ! and forgot to be so civil as <to 
shut the purdah kfter‘httn. Tf Would have done no good to alarm my 
companions, arid I dbubted hbt the thief would return, as my blankets 
Were still over me, and I knCW he would like to have them. I felt no 
inclination to sleep, and if I had I could not have accomplished it, for 
Andrew and the cornet kept up a nasal duet, wonderfully correct in 
time, — the former doing the bassoon, and the latter a French horn, 
cracked. The domestics 'wllO slept outside were strenuously 'assisting 
Andrew and the cornet £ btit Jack Opie slept like a gentlemany L could 
hot even hear him breathe. Having again satisfied myeelf that ' the 
batnbob sapling was conveniently near, I kept my eye upon the? pur- 
dah, arid joined Andtew and his band, but only in a pretended sndre. 

Snoring in reality is not accompanied with any inconvenience to the 
performer, but imitating the same when one is broad awake is highly 
fatiguing to continue for a Space, and I found it so. Not more than 
ten minutes had elapsed after I had joined Andrew in his pastime, when 
the purdah, upon which Triy eye rested, was raised aside, and a human 
head poked within it, which, ere the body ventured to follow, took a 
survey of the surroundirig darkness, and not in the hope of seeing any 
thing, hut of shewing hitiiself ’ to any one awake within the routee, for 
he judged, and his judj^ribrit waS one likely in many cases to prove 
correct^ that any one aWake Worild immediately challenge him* when 
he had only to cloSe the purdah and run. Whilst only his hCad was 
inside I snored on, and Andrew snored, and the cornet snored ; and the 
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thief, satisfied that all were asleep, entered, and closed the purdah be- 
hind him so effectually, that I could not see the grey streak of the sky 
as before. 

With indescribable impatience I tried gradually to modify my own 
snoring, without giving the intruder a knowledge that I was awake, 
and he must have had a wonderful professional tact to have avoided 
teapoy, chairs, and chrystal. I would have given much had any noise 
on his part given me an idea of the exact spot where he was, for I 
knew that without a sudden blow, and one by him unexpected, there 
was no chance of arresting him, besmeared with oil and most probably 
armed with a knife or cudgel. I began to suspect he had made good 
his exit by the opposite purdah, when I felt some tendency of the blan- 
kets covering me to slip off, but so gentle, and so like the effects of acci- 
dent, as could not possibly awake even an indifferent sleeper. I snored 
on, and the blankets slid off me a little more ; and at length I became 
satisfied, from the sensation of there being drawn to a centre, that he 
who drew them was in a certain position, when I let fly a “ polthogue,” 
as Pat would say, tolerably calculated to bring down any one it might 
hit ; but the bamboo struck nothing, and I rolled out of bed with the 
force of my 1 own blow. A similar favour, better aimed, followed in- 
sfcanteiv “Take that, you midnight thieving blackamoor,” said Jack ; 
and a watt of no ordinary stature was completely doubled up thereby. 
Jack’s hazel had caught him right behiud the ear as he was issuing on 
al^fours through the opposite doorway. Jack had been watching as well 
as I, and being a far cooler hand, had bagged the game. Andrew and 
the cornet were awake in a moment, and whilst yet stunned, Jack 
twisted his braces through the arms of the delinquent, and secured them 
' bebitld his back, then giving him a mimic kick, exclaimed, “ Timothy, 
get hp the galvanic ; he belongs to you now.” He to whom Jack had 
' given this quietus was the most powerful Asiatic I have ever seen. 

1 Fai* from being fat, he had still muscles of great strength, a stature of 
’Six feet one inch, and was about twenty-two years of age. He looked 
the midnight ruffian ; nor was his sinister look detracted from by the 
Shorty Smooth, iron-bound club that, dropping from his hand on being 
struck, was now found upon the ground. “Well, Jack, if you had 
got a tip with this instrument, you’d have made a step of promotion in 
the corps.” “ Aye, Tim, and had my hazel twig been a light dragoon’s 
regulation blade, that scoundrel would not be coming to himself quite so 
fast as he appears to be doing.” 

A noise, bearing a strange similitude to hysterical, interrupted Jack’s 
remark, and that noise was the creation of Cornet Fitzfl&reup. i It was 
an “Io paean” on discovering the abstraction of the long thjU i box 
marked with the coat-of-arms of the Jermyn Street builder. Tfae oor- 
net could have joyfully knocked out the liuch-pin of the drop, had the 
prisoner been abJul to be hanged; he Was hot hanged, however, but 
put upon the roads for a term of years, aud poor Fitz had seen the list 
of his baubles. . 
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CHAPTER V.,— TRAITS Of PRACTICE- . n 

- : -i - w . /Tifi*fjoyTt*> Ort fMif' . -w; 

It had been a sickly season ; May, June, and July had passed oyer 
with their flaming hot winds ; the ororwds iofi h*fh4ftb4tt)ithel gk&uts 
were oonBtantly interrupted by the > <^pse*beareo^wlm* i brought their 
loathsome burthens to their watery graves ;rthe mookw of thejumma 
Musjid were hourly busied in the last rites due to the faithful ; the {hos- 
pitals were filling apace ; disease was rife, and death was £tydden.n I 
had for days almost resided in my buggy, and at night had to iUakermy 
rounds as. well, for the often disguised danger of remittent, fever -ren- 
dered such care necessary. Aye, it is at night that the fever of, , the 
jungle puts on its most appalling dress, when the unbearable sense ;of 
congestion weighs down the poor wretched victim who writhes beneath 
his potent touch. , i 

A deputy assistant sawbones had been ordered to do duty under me ; 
he had been posted off at the expense of Government from Calcutta ere 
he had been ten days at the presidency, and having, at the risk of his 
life, completed the nine hundred miles in a palanquin, found > himself at 
last in safetyiat*— « In order to initiate him into the routine of duty, 
and until he, was able 1 to provide his own establishment^, > he took up his 
quarters with me, and accompanied me in my rounds. Strong, fresh 
from Europe, and* hjoenkijug in complexion, he appeared as ahlo togo 
through the daily work we had, as most people; but he! did, not 
hold out long." Ittvaa i sirahge to seethe moral effect upon 4hei new- 
comer, c&Used by the sudden and severe cases he was hourly obliged to 
see* He was with she* the morning after his arrival ; I had: been up 
more than once on-the pfevious night, and was anxious even more than 
common about one -or two oAses^and I drove rapidly down to a little bun- 
galow, occupied by a staff sergeant. It was a small room, and bpt as^a 
furnace, for the walls of it were exposed to the hot winds; the verandah 
was open, and the kuabus tatties at the door were dry, and no coolie&n 
attendance upon it. Within, that little room, even at six in the mormug, 
the heat was intense ; no wonder, then, that the miserable inmate , w-as 
uneasy. The young medicp t gasped for breath, and he turned pale in- 
deed 1 when the sick sergeant started up from the recumbent position, 
and, with Mb eyes suddenly lit up with a fire almost demoniaeal, aeked 
who the stranger was? The visit had disturbed him, evidently ; and I 
felt much annoyed at the inattention of those I had ordered to be con- 
stantly with him. The sergeant, poor fellow, presented a miserable 
Appearance^ his intellect being much affected, and, unable to remain for 
- j any time on the couch, he would start up, as he did upou our entrance, 
andipacethe apartment like a panther in his cage. “Well, doctor, this 
t fever-J—will it never go away ? Why won’t you bleed me, doctor ? You 
ikiioW you bled me last, time.’’ And then, without interval, “Doctor, 
if^hat death would, yau like to die? Ah, ah ! I know a mode of dying 
-far better than y oUrs i wXMiidy ou like me. to tell you, doctor ? . Well, 
listen;” and he drew near, and whispered, “Clarence, Cj^rei^ce, 
drowned in a Malmsey butt ! Wasn’t that a glorious death ?” 
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So soon as the European attendant returned, I made my inquiries 
and issued my orders, and pouring out a full glass of brandy, and drop- 
ing therein some thirty drops of Batle^s Sed. solution, I gave it to the 
patient, who clutched it as if it had been life. I observed the look of 
astonishment with which my young friend watched me administering 
this dose, and as we stepped into the buggy, he remarked, u I was not 
aware you treated ardent fever with brandy.” “ Nor do we,” was the 
answer, for the present case was one of delirium tremens . 

From the staff sergeant’s bungalow I took my deputy to see another 
case ; it was justice to him to give him sudden views of striking cases ; 
it was justice to the public also, for who knew hut a case similar to the 
last, or similar to that we were going to see, might at a moment’s notice 
come under the young practitioner’s immediate care? This was a good 
reason for taking a stranger into a sick chamber ; but I had also ano- 
ther motive, for the effect of such upon a young medical practitioner, 
just arrived from Europe, is frequently the cause of valuable informa- 
tion being afforded in the peculiar and sudden idea which is often called 
into existence in his mind by the professional novelty, which, in the 
older practitioner, accustomed to such diseases, escapes notice altoge- 
ther. We drove along to the house where my patient resided for the 
time, entered a spacious portico, and soon found ourselves within the 
doorway of the sick room. A lady knelt at a low bed, placed in the 
centre, on which lay her whom we had come to see. The kneeling one 
scarce moved on our entrance, but remained in the same attitude in 
which she had been praying. The patient, delicate and beautiful, with 
hands placed like a Madonna, and her long fair tresses hanging back 
and down upon the floor, was singing some verses of a childish song, 
but with a clearness and melody singularly affecting ; her china-like 
and tapering fingers would now and then wander from one side to ano- 
ther, as if in search of something, and occasionally, as she did so, the 
fillet, that had bound up her ann after venesection on the previous day, 
shewed itself, and here and there a tiny reddened spot upon the snowiest 
bed-linen almost made one shudder at the practitioner’s temerity in 
bleeding one so fragile. I read all this in the countenance of my friend. 
I was most anxious about this interesting patient ; she had but lately 
lost her only child, and her husband was far absent from her, and she 
was the guest of strangers. 

As we wheeled down the aloe-skirted avenue that led from the house, 
the young doctor said, “Good God! did you venture to bleed that lady?” 
“ Oh, yes, and with benefit ; but were I to do so a fortnight hence, 
when the rains have set in, it would kill her.” I felt my companion 
shudder as I said this ; but I could well appreciate his sensations, for I 
had gone through the same ordeal, and felt the same distrust of my- 
self ; yet, like the hack that metes his daily circle in the mill, I 
had lost through time the overwhelming sense of responsibility that 
often weighs down the young medical man upon his first introduction 
to an Indian epidemic, and had now learned to judge more at ease, 
and haply more successfully. Both cases did well. 
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Yes, that was an awful season. I was awoke at midnight by my 
bearer, who, with a note in one hand and a lamp in the qflieif, was hang-? 
ing over my couch, on which I had thrown myself wifhtynt undressing, 
and, with horror depicted on his countenance, urged me to behaste my^ 
self. I opened the note, which was from an officer of my own regi- 
ment : — “My dear S., hasten over as quickly as possible ; a friend, of 
mine has unexpectedly arrived by dak, and under circumstances re- 
quiring both your aid and mine.” The distance not being great, I, did 
not wait for a conveyance, but hurried over. On entering the compound, 
two palanquins were still in front of the house, and I found Captain S. 
walking to and fro in the verandah, in considerable agitation^ I soon 
learnt the cause of all this : his friend had arrived without any warnipg^ 
bringing in with him the body of his wife, who had died on the journey, 
and her infant of four months, sick of the same disease that had proved 
fatal to its mother. Immediately seeing the child, and ordering what 
I thought necessary to be done for the moment, I could not but feel 
shocked at the lamentable case before me : it was a lovely child, but its 
little hands were dry and hot, and the burning forehead and hurried 
respiration bespoke the danger urgent. The little lips pqsse^ed qq 
cherry hue, as they had when last kissed by its dying parent, but they; 
were now dry, and brown, and scaly ; and no wonder, for their latest 
nourishment had )j)een drawn from a polluted fountain. “Come hither ^ 
this is not all and my friend led me out towards the palanquins}. I 
anticipated the sight, for the odour of rapid decomposition of animal 
matter was so strong, I could scarcely bear it. I drew aside the sliding 
door of one of the palanquins, and the lamp which the bearer carried 
glared brightly into it ; the ghastly remains of a young female there lay 
stretched, — another of ^England’s daughters had come to lay her bones 
in a soil far distant from her home. The green bronzing of putridity 
had stamped with the horrors of corruption features that in life ba<l 
been beautiful ; but where the garments had rested, decomposition hs4 
frightfully advanced : the body could not be taken into a dwelling of 
the living. t 

But a few months arrayed from England with his young wife. 

Captain C had anxiously pursued his way from the presidency to 

the Ration where his regiment was ; but, unfortunately, the, season had 
so far advanced ere they reached Allyghur, that the hot winds of Upper 
India had overtaken them. They were marching, and two, days after 

leaving Allyghur, Mrs. C- found herself indisposed, and a violent 

exacerbation of fever followed. Her husband, in great dismay, mounted 
his horse, and after spending the greater part of the day in going from 
one zemindar to another, he succeeded in hiring a couple of palanquins, 
and! the required number qf bearers, to carry them. Leaving his esta- 
blishment to follow, he placed his sick wife within one of these ; and 
as $ke, stored it, the fragile one, who had deemed in the moment of 
affection she was equal to the trials and duties of a soldier’s wife, shud- 
dered as she did so. It was the first time she had entered that strange 
conveyance, and having, from the first moment she fyeheld h, e disgust 
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thereto, generated by the similitude it had to a coffin, now that she was 
sick, and felt so even to the grave, she scarcely could enter it ; and her 
husband, weighed down to the earth with anxiety, asked her, as she 
did so, why it was so unwelcome. “ Oh ! I shall never leave it alive,” 
she replied ; a it is like the dead man’s home !” 

Nor did she leave it alive. A second exacerbation came on soon after 
starting ; the heat of the evening, closeness of the conveyance, and mo- 
tion of the bearers, all tended to aggravate a disease which, at that sea- 
son, is peculiarly ardent. She became more urgently ill, and at length 
became insensible, the cerebral system having from the first been pri- 
marily affected ; and C , her husband, made the hired menials of 

the road, who bore her, place the palanquin upon the ground. He sat 
beside her who had only been a year his wife ; he recalled to his me- 
mory the injunctions of an aged mother, and her sisters’ parting tears 
arose up before him to upbraid him ; he watched the quivering lips, and 
marked the sigh, although she knew it not, with which her spirit winged 
its way on high ; and close to her while dying, he, the rough soldier, 
failed not to acknowledge the decree, — “ A man shall leave father and 
mother, and cleave unto his wife.” 

The infant of the dead mother had travelled in the palanquin of its 
other parent, who took his child up when he found that his wife was 
dead. Poor thing ! it was hot, and breathed heavily for infantile 
slumber. He placed it for a moment within the arms of its yet warm 
mother, and gazed upon them both. By means of bribing the bearers 
enormously, he continued his dak with both palanquins, and arrived as 
I have already narrated. But there was no time in which to decently 
perform the rites which, according to our customs, it is an aggravation 
to see omitted, and we set some artizans to work to construct a shell for 
the dead ; all that we could hope to accomplish was such as we are 
wont to see in England inclosing the remains of a village pauper. 
These orders given, I returned with S— into the bungalow, and he 
was in the act of explaining to me, in a whispering tone, previous to 
my departure, that he would require assistance at daybreak, for the 
interment could not be delayed longer ; and when the low gaunt bun- 
galow looked dark and gloomy, as the occasion warranted, a most up- 
roarious fit of laughter rang from room to room of the house of 
mourning, petrifying us both. “ Hah ! hah ! hah ! Good — very good ! 

By Jove, you are a good fellow. Come along, S , another bottle— 

and as good as the last.” This proceeded from the room in which Cap- 
tain C had been with his sick child and the native female who had 

been appointed to attend it, and whilst yet in some uncertainty as to 

the cause of this unseasonable outbreak, C himself entered the 

dimly-lighted verandah in which we were conversing ; his eyes spar- 
kled, and strong excitement seemed to have command over him. 
“ Come, I say, is dinner ready ? Another bottle of that champagne is 

the thing ; for walking march after march in this d d climate, and 

that with a fever on, is not quite bearable for any length of time.” 
Then, seeing a stranger, he caught himself, as if suddenly sensible that 
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something was wrong ; and he gazed at me for a minute or two, and 
then taking my hand in silence, and without knonyhig,,gaye, by intui- 
tion, who I was, he led me from the house. “ Come to t^he, dead man’s 
home.” The expression chilled, even in such a temperature ; hut X 
went with him. He drew the slide of the palanquin, and pointing to 
his wife’s body, he said, “Doctor, you must bury the dead.” I at 
once comprehended his meaning, for he was aware that, his present ex- 
citement once off, he would he unable to perform the office of chief 
mourner, and I grasped his hand in token of my assent. 

We re-entered the bungalow. The strange manner and language 
made use of by the bereaved was easily accounted for, when Ips host 
remembered he had persuaded him to take a glass of beer on arriving ; 
and, on a frame that had had no food for two days, the effect, though 
horrifying, was not improbable. After persuading him to take a mere 
mouthful of solid food, I administered a powerful sedative draught, and 
having seen him to his couch, I promised to be with him in the morn- 
ing. Before sunrise, S— and I were in the churchyard ; the real “dead 
man’s home” yawned before us, and the impressive burial-service of our 
church was spoken by a layman. The two strangers, and who had nev t er. 
seen her in life, placed within that narrow grave, in a foreign land, the 
daughter of a mother whose heart could scarcely yield hjer to another,, 
even though that other was her husband; and that, done, and the* 
parched turf placed over her, we slowly and full of grief regained the 
bungalow, and entered the verandah. There, before us, was he who 
ought to have carried his wife’s head to the grave, playing at “ pitch 
and toss” with S- — ’s children. “Heads or tails? tails it is”— - 
“ come, better luck next time,” and such like expressions, came mo- 
mentarily from his lips. But no sooner did his eye rest upon S— 
and myself, with the black crape upon our arms, than the morbid ex- 
citement once more gave way. Before I could induce sleep in Captain 

C , the quantity of opium administered would have poisoned a 

dozen people in health. By unremitting care, the infant recovered ; its., 

mother sleeps tranquilly In the little churchyard of : the bones of 

its father are among the buried few who fell in the “ terrible retreat.” . 
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Bj^GjyL MEDICAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

The subject of the present memoir was a traveller from the earliest period 
of his service in India, and one of a family whose name is intimately connected 
with all the knowledge we possess regarding the Himalaya mountains. 

Aberdeen was the birth-place of James Gilbert Gerard ; he was the third sod 
of Gilbert Gerard, D. D., Professor of Divinity in the University and King's 
College, as well as Chaplain in Ordinary to her Majesty for Scotland. As a 
boy, he was distinguished chiefly for his careless and intrepid disposition ; he 
was always the leader in any enterprise undertaken by his schoolfellows ; and, 
when mischief was committed, Gerard was always blamed, whether guilty or 
otherwise. From school he was removed to the University at the early age of 
thirteen, and after remaining for the usual period of four years, he prosecuted 
his medical studies, which he had commenced before leaving College; with 
this view, he first proceeded to Edinburgh, and afterwards to London, where 
he obtained his surgeon's diploma. Neither at school nor at College did Ge- 
rard evince any particular talent, except that of great quickness in mastering 
any subject, while a considerable portion of his time was spent in idleness. 

Having completed his medical studies, he came to India as an assistant- 
surgeon on the Bengal establishment, in 1814; and, shortly after his arrival in 
Calcutta, was sent, at the expense of Government, to Meerut, where he was 
attached, for a short time, to the horse artillery. He was then directed to join 
Sir David Ochterlony's division, in the North Western Hills, which was em- 
ployed against the Goorkhas ; but his brother Alexander, belonging to the 1st 
battalion 13th regt. N.I., which formed a part of another force, young Gerard 
wished to see him before joining Sir David, and with this view proceeded to 
Nahun, where the force was commanded by Sir Gabriel Martindell. At that 
time there was a great paucity of medical officers, and Gerard was unexpect- 
edly detained for a short time, but eventually ordered to proceed and join Sir 
David Ochterlony’s force, with which he remained until the termination of the 
first campaign. He then got medical charge of the light infantry battalion, 
where be saw a good deal of service ; and at the conclusion of the war, he was 
appointed to the 1st Nusseeree battalion, which was first cantoned at Asmeer- 
gurh, about twenty-two miles from Subathoo, and afterwards removed to the 
latter place, where it remained until 1843, when it left Subathoo to make 
room for her Majesty’s 9th regiment, and the Company’s 1st European Light 
Infantry. 

Gerard’s vigorous and active frame of body, united to a mind bent on the 
acquisition of knowledge, had thus an opportunity of developing its powers to 
the full extent, instead of being exposed to the heat of the plains of India, 
where both mind and body become often, after the lapse of a few years, weak 
and feeble : he enjoyed the cool bracing air of the mountains, and its effects 
were speedily witnessed. He became a traveller, and could perform journeys 
on foot at an extraordinary pace over any kind of path; and from bis strength 
and activity of body he was enabled to keep up the same rate of travelling, day 
after day, for a long distance. As an example of his pedestrianism, it may be 
here mentioned, that he walked in one day from Nahun to Subathoo, much to 
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the surprise and astonishment of the officers residing at the latter place ; and in 
after-life, while making journeys into the interior, he made Whartoo or Hut- 
too, a mountain upwards of ten thousand feet in altitude, his starting-post, and 
reached it from Suhathoo, walking and riding, on the first day, though the dis- 
tance is sixty-six miles. Suhathoo is forty five miles from Nahun, and both 
exploits are worthy of mention. Not only on foot, but on horseback, did Ge- 
rard travel with great speed, and on one occasion he rode a pony from Syree to 
Suhathoo in the short space of one hour and ten minutes, though the distance is 
thirteen miles, and the road not so good as it now is. He was thus, in every 
respect, well fitted for the journeys which he early meditated into the interior 
of Kunawur, beyond the snowy range, on the top of which he often passed 
the night during the coldest weather. In one of his tours, he and his brother, 
Capt. Alexander Gerard, attained the extraordinary elevation of 19,411 feet 
above the level of the sea, as determined by the best and most correct barome- 
trical observations ; and in a subsequent journey, he alone reached an altitude 
of 20,400 feet : the former elevation was 411 feet higher than the celebrated 
Baron Humboldt ever attained on the Andes; and both were the greatest alti- 
tudes ever reached by any human being on earth. Both heights were attained 
on the Pargeool mountain, on the right bank of the Sutledge, not tar from 
Shipke, the nearest village in Tibet or Chinese Tartary, and which mountain 
rises to the height of upwards of 22,000 feet. 

Gerard made many observations and remarks on the climate of the interior at 
all altitudes, and his voluminous papers on the limit of congelation in the 
Himalayan mountains were published in the Calcutta Journal. The account of 
his journeys was generally given in the leading newspaper of the day ; and it id 
to be regretted that he did not give the world a complete history of his various 
interesting journeys among the Himalayas.* In describing the scenery, his 
language was, in some measure, regulated by the vivid impressions of the mo- 
ment, and if generally flowery, he had ample excuse in the grandeur of nature 
as displayed at the height of 20,000 feet People who have never visited the 
Himalayan range of mountains can have no conception of their nature from any 
thing they may have witnessed in Europe ; for even Mount Blanc, with its 
snow-clad summits, rising to a height of 15,000 feet, must sink to insignifi- 
cance when compared with Devvalgeeree, which attains the altitude of 27,000 
feet ! The view of these stupendous mountains from some places on the north- 
west frontier of India is one of the grandest in nature, particularly after a heavy 
fall of rain, and when their distant summits are lighted up by the rays of a set- 
ting sun. Tf the distant view of such objects be so magnificent, what must it be 
when treading on them, and seated at an elevation of 20,000 feet, looking 
down, as it were, on the lower world, and contemplating, with awe and won- 
der, the mighty works around, coeval with the universe itself. 

During one of bis journeys, Gerard discovered that the use of the lithographic 
stone, as well as printing, had been known and practised, from time immemo- 
rial, either in some part of Kunawur, Speetee, or the territory of Ludakh. On 
this occasion, he arrived within three days’ journey of Leh, the capital. He 
brought back specimens of the stone, some of which were forwarded to Sir C. 
Metcalfe, at that time Vice-President in Council ; but unfortunately no notice 
was taken of either them or their discoverer. 

He proceeded twice into the Ladakh territory, by way of the hill state of 

* An able digest of some of his narratives was made by the late Mr. Colebrooke, by whom it 
was read before the Royal Asiatic Society. It is published in its Tramabtion*. 
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Kooloo, and passed through part of the Speetee valley ; but sickuess, in one 
instance, detained him for a long time at one place, and eventually compelled 
him to return, much to his regret On another occasion, obstacles obliged 
him to come back from the banks of the Chundeen Ruga river ; in the latter 
tour, he surveyed the whole of his former routes, and passed near the lake 
Mantalaee, the source of the Beah. He frequently travelled on foot from the 
interior of the Himalayan mountains to Subathoo in six days, which, of itself, 
was no mean pedestrian feat. In one of his journeys, about the 19th of Sep- 
tember, and while returning, he lost one roan, from the intensity of cold, at the 
limit of the forest on the Kunawur, or northern, face of the Shatool, or Rol 
pass ; and another of his followers perished the same day, on the very crest of 
the same mountain, from excessive fatigue, cold, and the drifting snow. On 
reaching the top of the pass, Gerard was in a most miserable plight, and called 
to his other servants, who were some wny behind him, to come up as quickly 
as they could, or the consequences would be most serious ; but, on his crossing 
alone, and disappearing from them, they became so alarmed, that they, one 
and all, deserted him, and fled down the mountain, reaching the different vil- 
lages in Kunawur they knew not how. In this lonely and deserted state, Ge- 
rard arrived at the brink of a fearful chasm in the snow. By means of a small 
pocket compass, which he always carried with him, he directed his steps until 
he reached a natural bridge of snow stretching across the chasm ; over this he 
passed to the opposite side ; had he not providentially met with this bridge, he 
would have shared the fate of his servant, who perished. Through the aid of 
the little instrument alluded to, he knew, perfectly, his situation, and the 
bearing of the nearest village, which was upwards of twelve miles off, and he 
proceeded towards it, through snow and sleet driven along by a furious wind, 
and ultimately reached Rainoo- Shatee. In two or three days afterwards, 
though five ordinary stages, over rough, and in many places dangerous, foot- 
paths, he arrived at a village on the right bank of the Pubeen or Pubna river, 
without either shoes or stockings I In this disastrous trip he lost all his papers 
relating to it, as well as the whole of his instruments, and the greater part of 
his baggage. About nine months afterwards, in search for his papers, he and 
his brother, Capt A. Gerard, found the body of his servant, who had perished 
on the crest of the pass, in a state of perfect preservation. Portions of his in- 
struments were discovered, but all broken and useless ; fragments of papers 
and some of his clothes were also found, but all so much destroyed as to be per- 
fectly useless ; so that his labours, on this occasion, were entirely lost. 

In the Speetee valley, Gerard discovered fossil shells of a variety of kinds, 
and some entirely new ; he found, likewise, rocks composed solely of these 
shells, as well as ridges and masses of mountain rising to an altitude of from 
14,000 to 16,000 feet. A set of the specimens was forwarded to Professor 
Buckland, and another presented to the Asiatic Society in Calcutta ; many 
others were given to private individuals, as the quantity collected was very ex- 
tensive. 

Had Gerard’s travels among the Himalayan mountains never done more than 
made us acquainted with the existence of marine shells at such elevations, not 
only science, but mankind in general, would owe him a debt of gratitude ; the 
shells which this indefatigable traveller discovered in the valley of Speetee, 
prove that the waters of the ocean had, at some former period, covered these 
mountains ; and the very idea of such an occurrence gives a sublimity to these 
scenes, such as we can easily imagine ; and the sight of shells, whose formation 
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extends to the earlier ages of the world, and left behind at such altitudes, must 
be a subject of interest to every contemplative being. We look on a hundred 
years as a long period ; and so it is ; but when the time extends, not to hun- 
dreds, but thousands, we are unable to do more than wonder at the existence 
of objects which have, for so many centuries, remained attached to the earth. 

An interesting paper was published in the 33rd number of the Gleanings of 
Science, by Capt. J. D. Herbert, regarding the fossil shells discovered by Ge- 
rard ; and the author’s endeavour to confer on his friend the honour of being 
the first discoverer is a praiseworthy one ; that he was so, there can exist no 
doubt; for, neither before nor since his trip to the Speetee valley, has Any other 
traveller been able to reach the difiicult localities where these shells are found. 
An attempt was made, at the expense of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, by 
Capt. Thomas Hutton, who used his best endeavours to overcome the difficul- 
ties opposed to his progress, but without effect ; it is to be regretted that this 
gentleman did not succeed, since his intimate knowledge of conchology would, 
no doubt, have enabled him to identify many of the shells. P^ gfessQr B lick- 
ed, whojrgggi ved § jet o/ the^h^lls, a$ ytj&.dig- 

covery of Gerard at lijgh altitudes. Along with the paper alluded to, there is a 
plate of some of the shells, which are of the bivalve and univalve kinds ; in this 
plate is also given a figure of a portion of the blocks of grey siliceous limestone 
(or calcareous tufa, containing fifty per cent, of reddish sand), filled with shells, 
and there is also a figure of the fragment of the back of a testudinous animal. 
Among the univalve shells, the ammonites predominate. Capt. Herbert re- 
marks: — “The tertiary strata in £urope have been fully studied, owing to the 
abundance and variety of organic remains found in them ; but we have as yet 
few notices of these strata in other parts of the globe. These tertiary strata 
have, hitherto, been found in countries of moderate elevation ; it is not un- 
likely, then, should the conjecture which traces them in the Himalaya moun- 
tains prove to be well founded, that the examination of them at such enormous 
elevations may be attended with the discovery of various particulars of interest, 
and it is much to be desired that the subject could be prosecuted with that 
energy which its importance warrants.” Again : '* With the exception of these 
particulars, all that we know or have heard of organic remains in the Hima- 
layas we owe to the spirit and persevering enterprise of Dr. Gerard. His re- 
peated visits to the different places where these remains are to be found must 
have made him fully acquainted with all the circumstances.” Further, “ I may, 
however, state, if it be only to connect these collections with the others, that 
they consist of ammonites and belemnites, like the others, and in addition, of 
orthoceratites ; that, like them, they come from beyond the region of the schists 
which succeed to the Himalaya gneiss in going northward, and that, in addi- 
tion to the above, there are, what I have seen in no other collection, rocks 
apparently formed entirely of shells and containing several species in the most 
perfect preservation.” “ I may conclude this meagre notice with the expres- 
sion of a hope, in which I am sure the class will join with me, that Dr. Gerard 
will shortly be able to communicate to us the particulars of his discoveries as to 
locality, 8cc., and thus, by this means, there may be assured to him the honour 
of being the first discoverer, which, considering his indefatigable zeal in the 
examination of the tract in question, and the many years of his life be hM 
devoted to it, we should be sorry to see snatched from him by a late observer**/ 
who was indebted for his knowledge of the phenomena, and his examination of 
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them, to the liberal and communicative spirit which Dr. Gerard has always 
manifested.” 

Subsequent to the unfortunate fate of the enterprising travellers, Moor croft 
and Trebeck, Gerard addressed a long letter report to Government, offering his 
services to proceed to Afghanistan in quest of the papers of both these gentle- 
men, and also to ascertain, by personal inquiries, the cause of their untimely 
end. This philanthropic offer was, unfortunately, and greatly to his disap- 
pointment, taken no notice of, the receipt of his letter being never even acknow- 
ledged. This apparent neglect may, however, have arisen from a wish on the 
part of Government not to risk the lives of others in such a dangerous and 
hazardous undertaking, though such a consideration never entered into Gerard*s 
calculation. He was, we believe, accessory to the obtaining from Government 
a pardon for Mr. Masson, who has since done so much in making us acquainted 
with Affghanistan and other countries across the Indus. 

Gerard, on one occasion, drew up a long and able report for Government on 
the state of education amongst all classes of the natives in the protected hill 
states between the Sutledge and Jumna, and for which he received the thanks of 
Government, though it was never acted upon. He likewise wrote an account of 
a visit, in 1827, to the court of the late Maharajah Runjeet Singh, of Lahore, in 
company with Captain (now Sir C. M. ) Wade ; but the document has been lost. 
He exerted himself greatly in the attempt at. introducing vaccination among the 
hill states, but his success in this undertaking was by no means so satisfactory 
as he could have wished, in consequence of the prejudices of the people. For 
the purpose of enabling him to introduce vaccination among the hill people, he 
received, for some time, a certain allowance ; but the latter was stopped by 
Lord William Bentinck, though afterwards granted to the medical officer in 
charge of the Nus^eeree battalion, who continues to draw it. 

Constantly bent on exploring new scenes and unknown regions in the 
Himalayas, Gerard had no sooner finished one journey than he w r as anxiously 
contemplating another into some place that had never previously been 
trodden by a European ; he had thus but little time for revising and en- 
larging his notes, and his papers on a variety of subjects connected with 
his travels in the mountains were in a sadly mutiluted state, and few or 
none of them completed, from want of leisure. But even the Himalayas 
were not sufficient for the enterprising spirit of Gerard, and after visiting 
them in different directions, he descended to the plains of India, in order to 
accompany the late Sir Alexander Burnes in his hazardous journey into Bok- 
hara. This was proposed to Lord Wm. Bentinck at Roopur, in 1831. Sir 
Alexander, then Lieut. Burnes, had just joined his lordship after the comple- 
tion of a somewhat hazardous trip from Bombay up the Indus, in charge of 
horses sent from England as a present to the late Maharajah Runjeet Singb. 
This gentleman was, in every respect, fitted for the dangerous journey into 
Bokhara, and readily undertook the performance of what he himself so warmly 
recommended. Both as a physician and companion, he selected Gerard, on 
Lieut Leckie leaving him to return to his military duties at Bombay. Gerard 
started from Subathoo, on the 25th December, 1831, though then in a weakly 
state of health from severe illness ; but his zeal for the advancement of science 
and new discoveries, in a comparatively unknown quarter of Asia, overcame all 
private considerations. The journey about to be undertaken by these two emi- 
nent travellers was considered by every one capable of forming a correct judg- 
ment in the matter, as highly perilous, and among others, Sir Chas. Metcalfe. 
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In company with Burnea, Gerard traversed the Punjaub, Crossed the Indus, 
and reached Kabul, at that time but little known to Europeans, except from 
the admirable work of Elphinstone. This was merely the commencement of 
his labours, and the inhospitable country into which he was about to penetrate 
had already proved the grave of poor Moorcroft. Unlike his fellow-traveller, 
Gerard possessed but a limited knowledge of the Persian language; and, per- 
haps, wanted the tact so conspicuous in Burnes ; still these very deficiencies 
would render Gerard's observations on every subject falling under his own im- 
mediate eye even more valuable than those of Burnes, who, in possession of the 
ready means of communicating with the people among whom be was sojourn- 
ing, was, no doubt, indebted to them for much of his information ; whereas 
Gerard was obliged to glean for himself, and while Burnes was enabled to give 
a detailed and highly interesting account of his travels, poor Gerard’s remarks 
were of a desultory nature, and such as his time and inclination gave him no 
opportunity of arranging in such a manner as would please the generality of 
readers. The scope of Gerard’s observations was too extensive for the mind of 
any one individual to compass with success ; and the want of arrangement 
rendered them of little use to himself, and almost equally so to others. Gerard 
and his companion penetrated into Bokhara, and reached Meshed in Persia, 
from which he returned alone, taking the route by Herat, Kandahar, and 
Kabul ; while Burnes proceeded to Bombay. His appearance in Hindoostan, 
on his return, was hailed with joy, and he became a welcome guest everywhere : 
he was fond of society, and related, without any reserve, his adventures, 
appearing to consider the successful completion of his journey, so fraught with 
danger and difficulty, as an every-day occurrence. He preserved the A Afghan 
costume in which he had travelled, and being of a fine, hale, ruddy complexion, 
and possessing the necessary beard, he well became the large turban. On his 
return to India, from the dangerous state of the roads, he was detained* much 
against his will, at Herat, for seven months. He surveyed the routes by which 
he travelled, as well as he could, by means of a patent compass, and after 
reaching Subathoo, which he did on the 24th April, 1834, the line of his jour- 
ney was protracted, and formed into a large and beautiful map by his brother, 
Capt. A. Gerard, who presented it to Sir Charles Metcalfe, in 1836. The in- 
formation contained in this map was considered so valuable, that the late Sir 
Henry Fane, when commander. in- chief, requested Sir Charles to send it to 
him; and it was copied by Colonel Garden, then deputy quarter-master 
general. 

Gerard, on bis return, did every thing in his power to conciliate the people 
of the wild countries through which he passed to a friendly feeling towards the 
British, and even expended large sums for this purpose. He had suffered 
much from fatigue and exposure, and his constitution, originally strong, sank 
under them ; his sufferings were, no doubt, aggravated by the little notice taken 
of his labours, and the vexation he experienced in being obliged to refund those 
sums which he had borrowed, particularly from General Allard. All these 
causes weighed heavily on his mind, and he became unhappy and miserable at 
Subathoo; his feelings were keen, and could ill brook the cold reception 
which his appeals met with; and though affable on all occasions, and at times 
even cheerful, the cankerworm of care had taken deep root. With the buoyant 
spirits of youth, he might have borne up against the oppression of mind which 
weighed him down ; but after the early and best part of his life spent in travels, 
and amidst dangers and fatigue, he saw no recompense but poverty and a broken 
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constitution. To bear up against these requires greater fortitude of mind than 
a sickly frame of body can bestow, and his spirit, at length, sank, and he be- 
came seriously ill. Every attention was paid him by his medical attendant, Mr. 
Laughton, and tie had the great consolation of having near him two brothers. 
Captains Alexander and Patrick Gerard. It was, however, only during the 
few last days of his existence, that poor Gerard was confined to his bed. He 
3ied at Subathoo, on the 31st March, 1835, aged forty-three years. A neat 
tomb marks the place of repose of the weary traveller in the chorchyard of 
Subathoo ; and thus, far from his native land, but in those mountains which he 
loved, lie interred the earthly remains of this enterprising and useful man. 

Poor Gerard's death was deeply lamented by his friends and acquaintances ; 
of the latter he possessed many, since it required but a short intercourse with 
him to render his society extremely agreeable and interesting ; his heart and 
liand were open to the stranger, and his purse to the helpless. He was hospi- 
table, kind, and benevolent to all classes of Europeans who required his aid ; 
bis bouse at Subathoo was the home of every traveller, where the welcome of a 
brother was always afforded, and no toil, trouble, or fatigue would have pre- 
vented bis affording aid to the poorest native. Thoroughly disinterested him- 
ielf, he was led to expect the like in others, and his removal from the Nussee- 
taee battalion, to which he bad been so many years attached, was a heavy blow 
him, aa was also the melancholy murder of his friend Mr. W. Fraser, the 
Resident at Delhi; in fact, he never recovered the shock occasioned by the 
Jitter. Added to these were the retrenchments mafle by Government for re- 
-paying the money he had borrowed to enable him to reach India in a manner 
consistent with the character of a British officer, and one employed by his own 
Government in a hazardous and perilous journey afodng tntteS Whom he wished 
to reconcile to his countrymen, and to insure to the lattfei^ a kind reception 
when traversing the same paths as he himself had done. That he succeeded ?n 
gaining the esteem of the authorities in every place through; which he beld 
'tossed is evident from the friendly letters which he afterwards received from 
r such a man as Moorad Beg. • * .1 ■ <> • ue 

' Gerard's aim, from the time he left Subathoo until brer^turnywas to co«SS- 
^lrate the people of the countries through which. he journeyed; and though be 
injudiciously adopted expensive measures to fulfil such a praiseworthy end, be 
j C*rmot surely be blamed, for his views wejce thoroughly disinterested, and sqlf 
‘WAs never considered, being satisfied when his object was attained, even at the 
“risk of a ruinous loss to himself in a pecuniary point of view. ( It is true, when 
in company with Burnes, he might have confined himself to bis strictly medical 
dudes; but in doing so, he would have but partially fulfilled his intentions; 
and seeing that his journey was not one of an every-day occurrepce, but such as 
few men could have accomplished, it was incumbent on him t6 make every 
effort to render it of service to his employers, and which he could not have dorte 
without a considerable outlay of money on his return. His joUmey into Bok- 
hara and Persia was a disastrous one for him ; and to the fatigue and suffering, 
both in mind and body, may be fairly attributed his premature death, thoilgh *it 
appears that some organic disease of the heart existed, which must have fcduifcd 
his death in a few years. His memory failed him during his last i)lnessv r butifif 
the attachment of friends, and of two brothers long associated with eachothfer 
in arduous and perilous journeys among the Himalayas, could afford him* solute 
in his last moments, he possessed this comfort in a remarkable degree f , The 
three brothers were under the same roof, Hying: ,iq the utmost harmony with 
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one another, and two of them giving their mutual aid in rendering the labours 
of their dying brother useful to the world. Of the three brothers who once 
lived 60 happily in the mountains, and travelled side by side among the heights 
of the Himalayas, only one now survives, our worthy friend Capt. Patrick Ge- 
rard, to whom we are indebted for the materials of this biographical sketch, as 
well as information on many other important subjects connected with the Him*, 
lajan mountains!* 

Qaattgly Medical and Surgical Journal for th* N<wth-We*t. PrpTinw» 

Noll. Apri l^ 18 fl. A^n ew fto^ vie^able gci^tificwork. 

EASTERN WIVES. 

; The daughter of a king of Persia, having conceived an aversion to- 
wards her father’s vizir, said one day to her mother, " If I could de- 
stroy that vizir, I would do it with pleasure, for he is a man whose 
inauspicious presence disturbs me.” " Be composed, my dear child,” 
said her mother; "I will manage the matter.” Having said this, she 
wrote a letter, in the king’s name, to the wife of the vizir, to the fol- 
lowing effect : " Kill your husband, for I have an affection for you, and 
wish that you should be mine ; but as you have an attachment to your 
husband, who is my vizir, it would be rather a disgraceful thing if I 
were to tear you from his arms, and make you my wife whilst he is 
alive.” When the vizir’s spouse read this letter, ambitious thoughts 
took possession of her heart, and she became intent upon finding some 
stratagem to rid herself of the obstacle. One night, her husband being 
in a state of inebriation, she seized the happy occasion, killed him 
without compunction, and sent his head to the king by the hands of a 
young damsel. "Whose head is this?” inquired the king, with great 
anxiety. " It is the head of your vizir,” replied the damsel ; "his 
wife has sent it ; you know why.” The king instituted inquiries into 
the matter, and discovering the truth, took off the heads of the vizir’s 
wife, his own wife, his daughter, and the young damsel. He then sum- 
moned the principal officers of his army, and said to them : " I want 
you all to give me your wives but they unanimously refused. "We 
will surrender to you our property, nay, sacrifice our lives for you,” 
said they, " but we cannot part with our dear wives.” After this, the 
king went secretly to the wives of those officers, and said to each of 
them apart, " I wish to make you my wife, if you can contrive to get 
rid of your husband.” That very night, each of the ladies, by some 
stratagem, succeeded in cutting off the head of her husband, and in the 
morning, the king saw his generals’ heads in his possession, sent by 
their wives. He was horror-struck at the spectacle. " What ! ” ex- 
claimed he ; "I asked these men to give me their wives, and with one 
accord they refused ; yet when I propose to their wives to commit a 
barbarous act of infidelity, they all consent, and kill their husbands I ” 
His majesty, after this ejaculation, ordered all the expectant widows to 
be put to death without mercy© 

Asial.Jpurn f N.S.Voi,.! V. N o.J 9. L 
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ViSrtS Ot FQEFIGN PBINCEfi TO ENGLAND. 

Amongst the political novelties of the present day may be 
reckoned the interchange of personal visits, which now so frequently 
takes place, between the Queen of England and the sovereigns of 
other countries. The time is not distant when such visits would 
have been deemed both derogatory and dangerous ; when emperors 
and kings could not trust each other, and when they were like so 
many Japanese Dairis, or Tibetan Grand Lamas, who must be seen 
occasionally only, or by favoured eyes alone, lest they should be- 
come too common, and the vulgar should discover that they are men 
as well as themselves. The events of the late war did much towards 
robbing royalty of that false divinity that was supposed to “ hedge" 
a king, for deposed and expatriated monarchs used to jostle each 
other and us in the streets of this metropolis ; and since then, many 
of the potentates of Europe have had the wisdom, or at least the 
good sense, to comport themselves like mortals, and resign all 
pretensions to godlike attributes. Nothing is really lost by this 
apparent sacrifice, and something is gained by the exchange of that 

undefined or slavish sentiment — a mixture of fear and reverence 

which kings in past times inspired, for the cordial personal esteem 
and affection, which never fail to reward the prince who makes him- 
self, as far as he can consistently with his rank and station, one of 
the people. The paying occasional visits by crowned heads to each 
other, instead of keeping np their acquaintance by the transmission 
of complimentary cards, or by proxies in the persons of their minis- 
ters, is another step in the same right direction ; it tends not only to 
maintain a personal friendship between the sovereign and ourselves, 
but to establish a similar feeling in their subjects, and to keep at a 
greater distance that horrid scourge, international war. 

It may have arisen, perhaps, from the circumstance that our 
sovereign is a lady, that so many visits of foreign potentates have 
been paid to this country, which, within a comparatively short space 
of time, has seen the rulers of Russia, Prussia, France, and Belgium, 
guests at the court of its Queen, who, on her part, has made a 
friendly call upon the King of France. None but generous and 
cordial feelings have sprung out of these reciprocations of friendly 
courtesy in France or England ; national jealousies and old enmities 
were forgotten by both nations when they saw their sovereigns riding 
together in the same char-d-banc, lodging in the same house, par- 
taking of the same meals, and appearing, in fact, as if they^were riot 
merely friends, but relations. . u 
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Why should not the success of the experiment reinforce the rea- 
sons which recommend these mutual visits on the score of policy, 
and make them general throughout the whole civilized world ? The 
dangers, as well as the inconveniences, of travelling diminish daily ; 
this consideration removes an objection which might possibly be 
urged, when it is well known that a change of ruler often produces 
a change of policy in the state, which might affect that of others. 
A sovereign may now, indeed, slip out of an evening, take his seat in 
a carriage on a continental railroad, whisk over the sea in a steam- 
packet, be whirled up another railroad to London, lunch with her 
Majesty, give a peep at the royal nursery, and be back to his own 
court before even the courtiers had missed him, unless a place had 
become vacant. 

It is inconceivable how much misapprehension and prejudice is got 
rid of by these personal exhibitions. We have lately seen too many 
kings of France to be much frightened at one ; but a certain degree 
of mysterious awe did hang about our idea of the Emperor of Russia. 
All this nonsensical feeling vanished, however, when we saw the 
Emperor Nicholas, with as little of the terrible in his aspect as could 
well be expected in a prince who has some Tartar blood in his veins. 
If the Emperor had fortunately been minded to pay his visit a few 
years earlier, when so much was said about his political voraeity, 
and of his preparing to devour the whole world, many thousands of 
good pounds might have been saved to England which went to 
reward agents employed to discover the 44 designs of Russia and 
perhaps many millions wasted in Affghanistan for no purpose what- 
ever. There is still, in spite of his low estate, a good deal of the 
alarming in our notion of his Holiness the Pope. Let but the prac- 
tice of paying visits among crowned heads become general, and no 
doubt the Pope will fall into it ,* his omitting to do so, indeed, will 
seem to exclude him from the class of sovereigns. If he should 
think it objectionable to appear here as Pope, he might travel incog. 
and be received by her Majesty as 44 the Rev. such a one.” All the 
absurd prejudices against this personage would disappear the mo- 
ment he was seen, and we are seriously of opinion that such a visit 
would be beneficial, by abating ill and uncharitable feelings on both 
sides. 

If such are likely to be the results of the practice in Europe, 
-they must be equally, if not more, salutary when oriental princes 
*hall think fit to adopt it, for many mutual prejudices and errors 
require to be got rid of in the intercourse between the East and 
the West, which could not be so effectually or so expeditiously 
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extinguished a?, by reciprocal visits between the sovewgP 8 ! of tbe 
respective hemispheres. Hitherto, none of the Asiatigs wlmibave i 
travelled to ^Europe nave been of the highest rank. , 2|fp$mg in- 
ferior to a Great Mogul, or a Runjeet Singh, or ap JQi^porpr 
of Chii^a would answer ,the k purpose of reconciliqgthe WpstQfU 
nations to those of the East; and there is little reqsouto doubt 
that, if a sovereign of the rank of either would braye tlm petty perils 
of dn overland trip to England, he would not only make up, wiser 
thap Tie found us, but go back himself wiser tjtupjie came* , 

Take an Emperor of China for example.- ; Tbe, present is, per- 
haps,’ too old ; but let us suppose his successor, a ypung mer- 
curial man, declared his celestial will and pleasure, to see with hi? 
own eyes what kind of a country England was, and wh?t sort of , a .j 
person was his sister, its queen. All the president of all ,the ferirt .4 
bunhls would probably stare at each other, shake their a»d 
moustaches, and mumble forth many monosyllabic prpte?ts lagainsd* 
the project; but as Confucius has not forhiddpp an Emp?W pf 
Chiha to perform a journey to England, if , lqust bp a^qmed itatt he 
approved of it, and that argument would bp l q^ite, pppughito satisfy 
the scruples of the most pertinacious mandajpj* jf hy tfee wiil 

of tie son of Heaven. Away then he goes, thrpygh TfhP^bis own 
counirjf— and soon reaches Calcutta. Here he , vfill pieefc with> u 
great! attention, and probably the Goyernor-G^pei:?! (whoever her | 
may 1 be) will pick out a few balls of the primest Company’s opium ( u 
for his majesty's private solace, which ; will compose his stomach. • , j 
during the journey by sea or by dajk toBombay,wherp then 
emperor will find himself at home amongst Chinese merchants, who > / * 
will probably be able to replenish his stock of shark-fins, birds' • t 
nests, sea-slugs, and other delicacies, ,a ni m a month he lands in 1 
England. The time occupied since his departure from Pekin, we . i 
may fairly conclude, will be sufficient to, enable him to learn thP«! _ i 
English language, for a person who has conquered such a tongue m < > 
the Chinese will find English mere child’s play. The mayor of the * 
port at which his majesty disembarks reads an address to him in 
English, to which the emperor makes a suitable reply in the same 
language, but the interpreter supposing it to be Chinese in a peculiar "1 
dialect (as he does not understand it), petitions for a copy, but his ... . 
majesty places his hand upon his stomach (which the Chinese be>- ... 
lieve to be the seat of the affections), intimating that he has no 
copy, as he spoke from his heart. The mayor, mistaking the action 
of the emperor to denote hunger, immediately orders refreshment, 
consisting of various soups, but, unfortunately, spoons being provided 
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instead ! ofohop*sticks,his majesty can get none die ^jquid Into ; 
hismoUth; Nowhere wore mistakes on Both si^e^ tile- jsubs^queqt 
expfenktibn b^ the catises of which very muct ^latges Jhe sphere t 
of the*fcftoWleklge of aH parties. > t 

His majesty how takes his departure for Loncton in a royq.1 car- 
riage, sent ’do'wn expressly by the command of the Queen, who had 
been informed by one of the ministers, who had consulted an excel- 
lent ChineSeSchblaT, who had told him, that the emperor could pot , 
travel by rail -r6ad, ’ Us 1 there was a text in the Lj-ke* or #pffi%]Qt JWk 
oxiig^s which distinctly prohiB^tea^.^ 

an emperor of China frbtn riding in a coach without horses a' ll ( 
minister hiving once (from economical motives) harnessed a set of 
donfkbyS to T the iinperial carriage, which the vicious animals had 
kicked td ‘pieces. This was another blunder, at which the emperor ’ 
laughed heaTtily when informed of it. The royal carriage is Brought 

J. ^ JIPa. 1 Al _ * 
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mandarins AhrUg 1 ’thbir'yhMiIders, shudder, and looking unutterable 
expressions df* dbclBre it to be impossible that the exalte^ r 

Shang-i warig,^! th! cdhhiS 1 Courtesy, can submit to such a degrade- 
tion. : “ 8a ys tte ha-’,./ 

peril!# minister Vhd had 1 it fh charge to watch over the details pf ^ 
etiquette, citing fch. 2, 1 sec.5. This being Spoken in , 

pure Chinese^ is* understood' by the interpreter, who promptly anq ^ 
acutely quotes a well-knWti saying of Confucius, to the effect that, ^ 
MW,W ^ uncivil as^tq refuse ^ f 

|i#h, w whfth ife Understood in the sense of our proverb^ t x 
■j|t 4 r JRpme, do as they do at Rome and the mandarins j 
bundle the* emperor inside the carriage at once. His majesty is 
highly delighted with his journey and the enthusiasm manifested by 
the people^ 1 ' mistaking the turnpike-gates through which Be passed 
for so many trfutiiphdl arches erected to his honour. The rectifica- 
tion of thii misapprehension discovers to his imperial majesty a new 
and equitable mode of taxing his subjects. 

The party arrives in Lgijdon, the name of which his imperial 
majesty pronounces Lun- tun ^ and lun signifying “ hell/* and tun y 

"•teiiye" “ 


he conceives that it means (for all 
names in the Chinese language are significant) “ a place pf fraudu- 
lgljJ^glls/’ and his majesty is not altogether wrong in his conjecture. 
The interview between the queen and the emperor we forbear to 
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describe (by anticipation), since the description might to vulgar 
minds appear ludicrous. There are, undoubtedly, at first, many 
whimsical mistakes and contretemps arising from a mutual forget- 
fulness on both sides that both were but varieties of the same 
linmaji nature— the English courtiers having a kind of notion that 
their visitors were but animated and locomotive pieces of Chinaware, 
and the Chinese being still possessed with an uncontrollable belief 
that the English are really devils. In a few weeks, however, 
these mutual mistakes vanish, as the parties become respectively 
known to each other, and especially when the emperor' s pronuncia- 
tion of the English language becomes more intelligible. His 
majesty is soon reconciled to our manners ; finds our eating and 
drinking by no means barbarous, and conceives a high opinion of 
the intellectual character of the people from their universal practice 
of smoking tobacco, every one from the nobleman to the lacquey, 
from the merchant to his errand-boy, having a pipe or cigar in Ids 
mouth. On the other hand, the deportment of his majesty wins all 
hearts ; he is voted a gentleman at the west-end of the town, and a 
Jolly fellow in the east ; the ladies perceive, after all, something ex- 
pressive in small eyes, and something manly in high cheek bones, 
whilst the hair of our men of fashion gradually deserts the brows 
and ears, and, lengthening behind, creeps serpent-like down the 
back in an elegant queue. 

In short, both nations are the better for this visit We cease to 
regard the Chinese, as we have hitherto done, as barbarians, who 
may be exterminated with impunity ; they awake from a sort of 
dream, and find that the English are nearly as great a people as 
themselves. The effect produced upon the emperor himself, and 
upon the Government of China when he returns home,— but this is 
too large a subject to be treated speculatively. 
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ON THE CREED, CUSTOMS, AND LITERATURE OF THE 
JANGAMS.' c 


BY C. P. BROWN, ESQ, 

The various Braminical creeds prevailing among the Hindus, as well 
as those of the Jainas and Buddhists, have been amply illustrated, by 
Colebrooke, Wilson, and other learned writers. It remains to inquire 
regarding the anti-braminical worshippers of Siva, who are called Jan-* 
gams, Vlra-saivas, or Lingadharis, who are easily recognized by thei$ 
wearing a small idol, either hung on the breast or bound on the arm* 
These are the disciples of Basava, whom they regard as a form of thq 
god Siva. They are widely spread throughout the South of India, among 
the Canarese, the Telugus, and the Tamils. 

Dr. F&mcis Buchanan, the Abbe Dubois, and Colonel Wilks, have 
given shert notices regarding the Jangams, which are summed up in 
Professor 'Wilson’s Essay on Sects, in the seventeenth volume of the 
Asiatic Rematches, But the information collected regarding the Saivitea 
being far fA>m sufficient, the learned professor did me the honour (when 
I was his guest at Oxford, in 1836) to desire me to obtain further inform 
mation on points which remained very uncertain for want of sufficient 
inquiries male in the peninsula of India. On returning to Madras, I 
accordingly resumed an inquiry regarding the Jangamas, the only Sai* 
vite sect who deviate from Braminical usages. 

Among Bramins, the Smartas (followers of Sancar Achari) are genie- 
rally called Saivdtes, but are, in fact, free-thinkers, equally willing to 
adore Siva and Vishnu. Their creed may be found in the Mahdbhdraty. 
the Bhagavat , anq. the Rdm&yan, all of which are entirely rejected by 
the disciples of Basava. There are, indeed, some few Siva Bramins who 
officiate as priests ih the Siva temples, but I have not heard of any pe- 
culiarities prevalent among them. They certainly are different from 
the Smartas, who refuse to receive the holy water and rice ( tirtha prasdd) 
from their hands. \ 

The Vira-Saivas a^e divided into two sects : one is semi-braminical, 
or high-church, called A’ra’dhyas ; the other is anti-braminical, and ia 
called Jangam. The J^radhyas claim to be descendants of Saivite bra- 
mins, and between th^p and the Smartas there is a certain degree of 
reluctant intercourse, founded upon the rites of initiation (upanayanam} 
which both parties use. \ A brief outline of its history will enable us to 
understand the present state of the Vira-Saiva sect : this is amply nar- 
rated in their poetieal chronicles, written in Canarese and Telugu. 
When divested of fabulous decoration, it seems that their creed waa 
founded by Basava, whom^they adore as their one deity, looking upon 
him as an avatar or incarnation of Siva, the god of this creed. 

Basava was the son of a SaivitSf bramin, named Mandenga Mada- 

v * The Aradhya bramins pretend that his father was an Aradhya. This the Jangams deny, 
ave r ting that the title Aradhya was assumed only when the bramin rites were renounced, and 
we nowhere find Basaya denominated as an Aradhya, 
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mantri, at Hinguleswaram, a village near Bagwari, in Belgaum, in the 
Southern Mahratta Country. When he was a boy A he refi^se^j^t^ey 

■ *" 1 t** r ; r i i*- — , i ^ l ^ ^ I** 1 (>s that confer this 

mark ..f initiation require the a Watmn ,,f the sun in the manner pre- 
senlieh hy the / gjgj* Perhaps in truth he'didassumeit,™ut lfsoj lie 
stif)sequenfly renounced it. Shortly after this time, he escaped from 
his parents, and accompanied hy his sister, Acca Nagamma, he fled to 
Calianam, or Kulyan,* the ca]>ital of the Carnataca country, where the 
reigning prince (A.D. 1155 circ.) was Bizzala, or Vijjala/a Jaina by 
religion, whose minister, a bramin, was Bassava’s maternal uncle : he 
bestowed employment on Basava, and ultimately gave him his daughter 
in marriage.t At his death, Basava succeeded to his office, and gra- 
dually usurped great power. It would seem that, at this time, he began 
to compare the opposed statements of Jainas and B ram ins, and per- 
ceived that both creeds were idolatrous. It is also possible that an obser- 
vation of the Christian faith, in the neighbouring country of Mai ay ala, 
may have led to his seeking a better creed. At all events, he determined 
on getting rid of the braminical priestcraft, and accordingly refused to 
worship any deity but Siva, wh ose iina ^e, thejingam. i s th e m ost an- 
cient idol known a mon g tfre Hi pjiis? 1 This “svml >< ] is as separate from 
Tn"tgeljip<lii mind as _ circumcision is in the Mahometan 
'he Brarmns, wiUi tTieir iisual'Iove of filth, have connected a 
variety of obscenities with the linga worship ; but these are wholly un- 
known to £he Jangams, who look upon this idol just as the Catholics do 
upon a reliquary, with deep veneration, 

\Hanging a golden stamp before their necks 
Put on with holy prayers. 

Macbeth, iv. 3. 


i 


( The images erected in the Saiva temples being denominated S th a pa rdM 
or the st able . hnage, he denominated this reliquary me 

m, or locomouveimage, — a phrase borrow ed from the J r eac&M 
wnereitis used for Iivm^ 'b erhg. Hence, lie and his followers are deno- 
fminated Jojujam^ or Iiyfjyjj naL’- es of the deity. 

Before we proceed to describe his doctrines, we will give, in a few 
words, the rest of the history of Basava, still referring our readers to 
Mr. Elliot’s Essay (which gives the Jaina account), and to the Basava 
Puran,X which relates the story as told by the Jangams. 

Basava’s determined opposition to the Saivite Bramins and to the Jai- 

' * See tyr. Welter Elliot’s Essay in the Madras Journal for 1838, page 818, or In the Joamalntf 
the Royal Asiatic Society, 1837, No. VII. p. 22, wherein it appears that some of the names 
herein mentioned are differently written in different Telugu and Canarese authors. Compare 
Also the statements made by that zealous and intelligent antiquary, Lieut. Newbold, hi Me fepbtt 
upon the Southern Mahratta Country, printed in Pharoah’s Madras Almanac for 1840, r page iff. 
Calyanam is m the Nizam’s country, 35 miles W. by S. from Beder. For this and a few other 
notes 1 am indebted to Lieut. Newbold, who did me the favour to peruse these pages. '"I * 

£ t This proves^ in my opinion, though opposed to that of hla followers, that he did not lay 
£ aside the braminidal thread in childhood; for had he done so, no bramin oould have given him 
Shis daughter in manage. i 

X See Asiat, JourrK, Second Series, vol. xxxviii. p. 190. 
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nas raised him many enemies, while his bounty to the poor gained him 
friends equally numerous. At last, the prince’s jealousy was roused, 
and a civil war ensued, wherein Bizzala was slain, A.D. 1168,'* and this 
event was soon succeeded by the death of Basava, who, according to his 
followers, was “ a bs orbe d int o the image, ” or vanished ; while the Jaina 
account declares thatim fted where the Malparba and 

Krishna rivers meet, about 104 miles west of Bellary. t Thi s e v e nt was 
coeval with the murder of St. Thomas a Becket. 

^IKe ‘name is a very common one among Hindus ; the Jan- 

gams have taken occasion, from their teacher having borne it, to feign 
that lie was an incarnation of Nandi, or Basava (the Apis or bull apjwr- 
tammg^to Siva or Osiris), and this has Deen the*Surc^oinmnerous 

At his death, his nephew, Chenna Basava, became the principal teacher 
of this sect, which has in the following six centuries spread. very widely 
among the Canarese, Telugus, Tamils, and Mahrattas. Th&Jbooks con— 
-eernmg'tlH^-sect were originally written in Canarese, but have been 
translated into the language now named. Those which I consulted are 
written in very elegant Telugu verse. 

By perusing their books and observing their customs, we may plainly 
see the grounds of that hatred in which Bramins hold the Jangams. 
Their leader, Basava, was the resolute opponent of every braminical prin- 
ciple. The Bramins inculcate the adoration of many gods ; he declared 
that there is one sole Deity. They venerate goddesses and subordinate 
beings ; they reverence cows, hawks, monkeys, rats, and snakes ; they 
use fasts and feasts, penance and pilgrimage, rosaries and holy water : 
all these he renounced. He set aside the Vedas , which they venerate. 
They declare Bramins to be literally gods upon earth, women to be vastly 
inferior to men in alb things, and Parias to be utterly abominable, 
^asava abolished these distinctions. He taught that all men are fyoly 
ij^ proportion as they are temples of the Great Spirit ; that by birth a^l 
are equal ; and among those w^iom the Jangam books describe as saints, 
we find not a single Bramin, but many Parias and many women. ,In 
the braminical writings, the gently sex are usually treated in a manner 
^bjiorrent to European feelings • but in the Jangama books we find a 
very clifFerent temper. Here we find woman raised to her proper station 
in society, such as she holds among Christians, being treated honour- 
ably, with a respect and delicacy which form a strong contrast to the 
modes, of expression we find in the braminical volumes. Indeed, the 
considerate and decent behaviour of the Jangams toward the female sex 
'is 'a very pleasing peculiarity, which entirely divides them from other 
^l&feses of Hindus. A Jangam once pointed out to me that the manners 
jol the native Christians towards women exactly resemble those of the 
JKngams. In the eighth chapter of his work, the Abbe Dubois has 
spoken with indignation of the impure customs, as he calls them, of 


Y*! ’OP * ■; ... f 

ftorthisdete lam Indebted to Mr. Elliot, who ascertained it since the publication of his 
Essay. It corresponds with the Saca year 1000. 
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this sect { hut, strongly as he speaks against Burning, he evidently 
wrote under their influence ; and in thus condemning the Jsngam cus- 
toms regarding women, he omits to observe that in these very respects i 

Christians are equally reviled by Bramins, who certainly are much 
Snore scrupulous in their pharisaical precision regarding the outside of 
the cup and the platter than are either Christians or Jangams. 

The following particulars regarding marriage may give some insight 
into the social state of the Jangams. 

The forms of contracting marriage are the same as those which are 
used among other Hindus. . Certain prayers (mantram) are read, and 
the tali, or bit of gold, is attached to the bride’s neck as usual. But it 
is not imperative to betroth the parties in childhood, as is the rule in 
other castes. The Aradhyas adhere to the braminical rule, but the 
other castes of Lingadharis often let the wedding or betrothment take 
place after the bride is grown up. Like other Hindus, they permit 
polygamy, if the first wife be childless ; but the second nuptials cannot 
take place without her consent. Marriage is imperative among Bra- 
mins ; it is merely voluntary among the Jangams. A widow is treated 
with every sort of kindness and respect ; her head is not shaven, and 
she is permitted to marry again. The Bramins exclude a widow from 
Society ; there is no such prohibition among the Jangams, who, how- 
ever, agreeing with others of their fellow-countrymen, do not permit 
her to wear the jacket, perfumes, paints, black glass bracelets, the 
nose-ring, and the silver toe-rings : for these form the specific garb of 
a wedded woman. But in various tribes of Lingadharis some of these 
rules are laid aside. A woman of piety is just as fit as a man to con- 
fer instruction in the creed. The Jangams always receive and return 
the bow or salutation of every woman, just as happens between man 
and man. For, they observe, were we to offer her any insult, it would 
be an insult to the image of the god which die wears. Nothing but a 
breach of chastity can lose her the title she possesses to gentle and 
honourable treatment. ^ 

Qn Sects in this. Cr^: 

Though the Vlra Saivas declare themselves entirely free from the 
bonds of caste, we shall perceive that their liberation is but partiaL 

They cannot eat with any one who refuses to bless the food in the name 
of Basava ; for they look upon others as heathens. A nd th e y rpfq se to 
eat with an Aradhya, because, being a Bramin, he is an idolater in 
their eye$, hy reason of hfs prayer Qaj/atri) address ed to the sun ; for 
the solar worship is an essential part of the bramTmcal creel ; and the 
: Ar adliyaJ^T'SereSSs^lorfa^fflfflfflrj'JSS-e^ 11 ' (Slffnoi ot course eat with 
‘ men who eat with Parias. Thus each sect is equally unwilling to ad- 
mit the other to equality. 

4 In other sects of Hindus, the Bramin takes precedency, and’ is 
ft allowed every honour; in this one he is looked upon as an inferior, qnd 
'*? as only a pretender to being in the faith. To this subject we must re- 
• turn when speaking of the Aradhyas : — meantime^ it is requisite to 
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point out that the Jangam% who totally reject the Examine class them- 
selves as Sim any as and Yiseshas. 

1. The Sftra&nya, or ordinary Jangam, is bound by no vow. He or 
she can eat flesh* and drink wine : they use betel-nut, and can eat in 
any one’s house. Only they are obliged to marry in their own caste. 

2. The higher grade, opposed to this, is the Yisesha, or extraordi- 
nary : being the guru or teacher, commonly called Matddhipati, or 
spiritual guide. All the rest are his disciples. He or she acquires this 
rank by taking a vow, the greater vow ; which will be afterwards de- 
scribed. Any man or woman who is moral and devout is admissible to 
this rank ; which entirely releases them from caste. 

Further, there are two classes of ( bhacta ) “ worthies,” who are devo- 
tees, but do not as yet aspire to the higher grades. 

1. Those (&Zff»Owa bhaetas ) who retain caste, and in other respects 
are the same as S&m&nya Jangams. 

2. The ( VuSsha bhaetas) confirmed worshippers : these are under the 

lesser vow, which binds them to honour the “ i ftf , 

the Jaoga m”^-three phrases which they use as a summa^SftESr 
opmfras/^For they ordain that every honour must be paid to “ ttyg 
t eacher, the images and the In-other in the faith, ” and their bitter foes, 
the Uramins, actnowiedge that “IEeT Jangams treat each other as bre- 
thren. These Yiseshas are entirely free from caste : and as they are 
found chiefly among theCannadis, they are generally styled Cannadilu. 

Now as to eating s— -the Yisesha bhacta will not eat in the houses of 
the lower sect. The Guru can eat in the houses of Viseshas alone, 
who are entitled to sit with him at dinner ; the rest cannot ; they, there- 
fore, sit a little way off. The distinction is, that the Yisesha Jangams 
ate teachers, and the Yis€sha Bhaetas are disciples. All can eat in the 
house of the Yisesha, but not in each other’s houses. Tbesg ^rules ' 
apply to bot h sexes; for men and women dine together. 

TSfeSgEWe Aranas afTbodfif to aftelief mrierals, even those of 
Parias, the Jangams (even Parias) cannot eat with them even at the 
funeral dinner. 

I have mentioned that they bless their meals in the name of tlieir 
god. The food is polluted if “ a heathen ” casts his eye upon it before 
it is blessed ; but after the benediction is uttered, they consider the 
food holy, and are bound to eat it : it cannot be defiled by the glance or 
the touch of any person. Dining is termed Siva puja 9 or worship ; for 
they think, wi^h Jeremy Taylor, that u God esteems it a part of his 
service if we eat or drink : so it be temperately and as may best preserve 

h ^ -- ' _v - x-ift- • -• • — 

On the Pandarams, 

I The Saiva worshippers among the Tamils are called Pandarams : 
Iff these are not Yfra Saivas, nor do they wear the lingam, or adore Ba- 
ft sava. I name them here chiefly because they are often mentioned as 
1 1 being Vira Saivas, whereas in truth they are (like the Smartas) Purva- 

• Except tog of coop* that of the tow, wwedo horseflesh. 
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Saivas, and worship the image of Siva in their houses. In.y&Jg^say, 
Professor Wilson has regarded this sect as Jangams, and lias also in- 
cluded under that title the “ aanaed dy-tfapd fu” o r mendicfl^fl^.w ho 
rove afcut, leading a bull gaily tricked out. But these are mere Dasaris, 
or men3icanTTriars, of' tfie Vishnu seel, and have no connection with 
the Jangams. 'these may always he known by the hell and the fan 
they hear, as well as by their elegant dresses and gay appearance. 
Another Vislinavite sect, who, equally opposed to the Jangams, are 
sometimes mistaken for them, are the qatinls or Sartarnees, who call 
themselves Yira Yaishnavas. These men lay aside caste, but are 
earnest devotees of Krishna, and accordingly are the firm allies of 
Bramins. 

On “ Gu ru } Lin ga } J angarn ” 

These three words comprise the creed of the sect, and evidently were 
intended to disavow every part of the braminical priestly tyranny. 

This mystic phrase is thus expounded : — T lypjmage (li ngam ) is the 
deity ; the Jang am ia the wearer , or fellow- worshipper ; and he who 
breathes the sacred spell in the ear is the Guru. Tims, lie supplies the 
link between the god and the worshipper, and ever after is looked upon 
with affection as the true parent, even more respected than the father 
according to the flesh ; for, says the Jangarn, I am one with the deity, 
and he alone is my father who conferred this unity on me. Ajp&ng 
Aradhyas, the father himself usually confers this spell ; m other ' 

it is thought improper to be the disciple of one’s own father or mother. 

The Gurus, being devout persons, usually separate from secular ern-nm 
ployment, subsist on alms or free gifts. But it does not seem to, he al // 
duty to support the guru, or to consult him, and own his authority, ini // 
ordinary affairs. It is the duty of the Jangarn to support and bo b, soft. )( f 
to the guru, or father-confessor ; but the guru never asks alms of thaeur/j 
who are not in the creed. Several gurus are employed as paid tutors qft, „ 
clerks among the English, and of course receive wages, which would be i;ro 
unlawful were the employer a Jangarn. i 

These rules regarding initiation are analogous to those used among . , ; 
Musulmans, wherein the teacher is called Moorshud, and the disciple ,., } 
(man or woman) is a Mooreed. The ceremonies used on that occasion 
are fully described in “ Custou^^ ” p. 282.’ 

In each, faith, love of God, and benevolence towards brethren m the , , \ 
faith, are the proposed objects. , . S 

Regarding the Argdligas. 

In other sects of Hindus, the Bramin uniformly takes precedence qf 
other castes; hut among the Vira-Saivas, he is degraded beneath all . 
others. Hence there is a perpetual feud between the Aradhyas and the 
Jangams, who f unless at Is, whqre.ftll ; areWu nd t o assist) treat 

these Bramins with contempt. And, as a reason for such behaviour, 
they allege that the Arad by a is an idolater, because,, in f assuming the 
(1 thread, lie is obliged, in common with all Bramins, to oiler ado- 
ration to the sun, whereas Basava ordained the worship of God alone* 
rrr^ * nuifiwry 
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The Aradhyas also give great offence by affecting a superiority over 
o tlier castes. The Jangam is bound to be courteous to all, especially 
to fellow- worshippers, and return a woman’s salutation or bow just as 
lieedfully as that of a man. But the Aradhya calls himself a Bramin ; 
he salutes none but Bramins, and looks upon none else to be Jangams, 
or brothers in the faith. He will not pay more honour to women than 
other Bramins do. In fact, women are not much better off among Arad- 
liyas than among other Bramins. If her husband dies, a woman cannot 
marry again. Certainly, her head is not shaved, nor is she expected to 
die with her husband ; but even this rite has been very reluctantly laid 
aside, and some Aradhyas have honestly confessed to me that they 
much regret the prohibition. The rites of prayaschittam , and other 
sorts of purification and fasting, are as severely binding on the Arad- 
hyas as on other Bramins. They assert that they religiously adhere to 
the carma canda, or ceremonial law ; but they fail to establish this to 
the Satisfaction of a Bramin. 

Another point in which the Aradhyas widely differ from Jangams is 

their refusal to admit proselytes into their creed. 

In the points now described, it is evident that the Aradhyas have very 
reluctantly and imperfectly obeyed the laws given by Basava, who 
seems to have treated them leniently, admitting them into his creed, in 
th e hop e that, after a while, they would be prevailed upon to lgy aside 
the sacred thread, and the worship of the sun, which is connected with 
it. In course of time many of them have done so, and a guru, who is 
one of my principal informants, is the son of a Bramin (an Aradhya), 
who saw the folly of caste, laid aside the thread, and became a Jangam, 
wherein his instructor seems to have been originally a Paria. But, 
being a Visesha Jangam, of course he now is wholly independent of 
caste. In Sanscrit scholarship, and particularly in a ready acquaintance 
with the Vedas, he is decidedly superior to an old Aradhya, whom I also 
employed ; who, however, is well acquainted both with the Vedas and 
the Agamas . In the midst of a discussion one day on caste, the old man 
laid his hand on that of the Jangam guru, and said to me, “Sir, if I 
could only lay aside this thread, I could go to this good man’s house, eat 
with him, and marry my son into Ins family ! 

In' all these discussions, I observea tliat the Jangam treated the Arad- 
hya with kindness, and perhaps pity, but certainly with no respectful 
deference. A learned Vaishnavite Bramin was present at these dis- 
cussions, and observed to me that the Aradhya, being half-Bramin 
half- Jangam, was completely placed between two fires ; and every con- 
cession which, in the course of argument, he might make to one party, 
enabled the other to disown him. Indeed, so great is the antipathy be- 
tween Aradhyas and Jangams, that they cannot even write to one 
another : as the ceremonious civility of Hindus would oblige each to use 
expressions of regard which his judgment or his antipathies would forbids 
* According to the Basava Puran and other leading books, the Arad- 
hyas manifestly are unsupported in their claims to superiority. For all 
the various (bhacta) “ worthies,” or saints, whose faith and deeds are 
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extolled, are Farias, or shoemakers, hunters, or wearers : not one of 
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the caliph’s permission to recite his panegyric, Abdalmalek made no reply* 
“ Say on,” said Mohammed, putting a favourable interpretation pn his silence. 
Jarir began, and when he came to this verse,— 


None who on camels ride can you excel : 

Where in the wide world does such bounty dwell ? 


Abdalmalek interrupted him, saying : “ Yes, we are generous, and we will 
always be so.” From this moment, an expression of pleasure appeared on his 
countenance ; he listened more attentively, and said to Jarir, when be con« 
eluded, “ that is the way in which we love to be praised.” He then commanded 
a hundred she-camels of the finest breed to be given him. “Prince of the 
Faithful,” said the poet, “ I fear they will run away, if they have not keepers.” 
“ I give you eight slaves to take care of them,” rejoined the caliph. “ There 
is only wanting a vessel to milk them in,” added Jarir, casting an eye to the 
large gold vases standing before Abdalmalek, who smiled and threw one of 
them to him. 

From thenceforward, Jarir was reckoned one of the poets of the court of 
Abdalmalek : he received a pension of 4,000 drachms. 

He was ooe day invited to a fete given by Abdalmalek. A vast number of 
fjereons of all classes had been admitted to partake of the entertainment, 
which Was very splendid. The guests, astonished at the rarity and profusion 
of the dishes, exclaimed that it was impossible for any one to have been at a 
repast more copious and at the same time more exquisite. “More copious, I 
grant,” said a Bedouin, at the table ; “ but, for uiy part, I have eaten a dish 
more exquisite than any here.” This remark, from one habituated to the spare 
diet of the desert, excited a general laugh. The caliph, who heard it, called 
the Bedouin, and desired him to mention the dish be had so highly extolled. 
The Arab, with a grace and an ease of elocution, which seem peculiar attributes 
granted by naenre to the children of the desert, gave a description of a frugal 
repast, which he had eaten on a hunting-expedition, consisting of dates and the 
flesh of the wild ass. The caliph was delighted with the vivacity and the lan- 
gnagttof the narrator; and judging that he muet have a good taste in poetry/ 


• The Bedouins have teen long ocxwklered to possw* a bettor knowledge of the Arabic tongue and a 
higher degree of poetic gsoiua than the Arabs of the cities. In literature and grammar, the testimony 
of a man of the desert was regarded as an authority equal to that of scholars who had devoted themselves 
to the' mort profound studies. The celebrated Yanis ben Habib, combating the opinion of those who 
pbrtedJrtafctal below Fprasdak and Jarir, doafcued such critics incompetent tq speak on the point, being 
neither Bedouin* nor grammarians ; that is, they possessed not the knowledge of the language, cither as 
a gift of nature, or as the fruit of application. 
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be inquired of him which were the verses he most esteemed amougst those of 
the contemporary poets. * Poetry,” replied the Bedouin, “is of four prin- 
cipal kinds. In the first, alfakhar , ‘ the roost noble,’ the poet vaunts his own 
trfoe and himself. In the second, almadUi , ‘ praise,’ he sings the praises of 
others. The third, alhija, 4 satire,* consists of satirical pieces. The fourth, 
mluaM, * amatory verse,* is of the erotic kind. Thus, Jarir has said, with the 
view of evoking his tribe : — 

They who the wrath of Tamim’s sons defy, 

Quake, as if dreading thunder from the sky. 

He has written the following verse in praise of a noble family: — 

None who on camels ride can you excel : 

Where iu the wide world does such bounty dwell? 

What satire can be more pungent than this ? — 

Hang down tby head, for all mankind shall know, 

Son of Nomayr, thou’rt lowest of the low. 

To Jarir likewise belongs this verse, which is a model of amatory poetry : — 
Those soft voluptuous eyes our senses chain, 

Nor will they let us be ourselves again. 

No poetical composition of the present age exhibits equal beauties.” 

During this speech, Jarir’s countenance and gestures expressed the increasing 
satisfaction he experienced as he heard his verses cited. At length, when he 
found that the palm in every kind of verse was awarded to him, he exclaimed 
in a transport of joy, “ Prince of Believers, let this Bedouin have my annual 
pension.’* “ He shall have one out of my treasury,” replied the caliph, “ and 
you, Jarir, shall retain your own : I do not wish you to lose any thing with 
me.” The Bedouin was loaded with presents by Abdalmalek. When he de- 
parted, he carried in his right band a bag of 8,000 drachms, and in his left a 
large parcel of rich dresses. 

The Arabian poets plumed themselves but little upon their modesty, and 
Jarir, like his two chief antagonists, Akhtal and Farazdak, exalted himself 
above all his contemporaries. One day, when he was encamped with hts family 
in the desert, a traveller, to whom he had shewn the rites of hospitality, asked 
him who was the best poet. He took the stranger by the hand, and led him 
towards a tent whence came, on their approaching it, an old man, ill-dressed, 
and of mean aspect, whose beard was covered with drops of milk. “ Do you 
know who this old man is ?** inquired Jarir. “ I do not,” replied he. “ He 
k my father, returned the poet ; adding, “ Do you know what he has been 
doing in this tent ?” “ No.”-r M He has been sucking the teat of a goat, 
which he did not like to milk, for fear his neighbours, hearing the milk fall 
into the vessel, should come and ask for some. I now tell you, that the best 
poet is be, who, with the disadvantage of having such a hither, has been able 
to contend for superiority against eighty rivals, all of whom be has van* 
quished.” 

Upon one occasion, when Abdalmalek wished to know Jarir’s opinion of 
the merit of Tarafe, Zobayr, Amrulkays, Zurrummeh, Farmsdak, and Akhtal, 
Jarir pronounced an eulogium upon each in succession, in very pompous terms. 
* You have lavished so much praise upon them,” said Abdalmalek, “that you 
have left nothing for yourself.” “ Prince of the Faithful,” replied Jarir, “ I 
km the City of Verse,* the country from which these came and to which they 

♦ Mahomet called himedf Medinet ulaim, * the city oT science/ 
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return, I charm in amatory poetry ; uoy satire crushes, my panegyric immor- 
talizes f I excel in all kinds of poetry, whilst other poets shine only each in a 
particular kind.” 

The question of pre-eminence between Jarir, Farazdak, and Akhtal, was a 
subject of much discussion at the period when they lived. The question lay 
principally between the two former, either because, being younger, they had a 
longer period to look forward to, and moreover the notoriety of their animo- 
sity attracted observation ; or because Akhtal, not professing the religion of 
the state, was not an object of such lively and general interest. It is a strong 
proof of the general diffusion of taste amongst the Arabs, that this question 
was discussed, not only amongst literary men, in the tranquillity of a city life, 
but amongst soldiers, amidst danger and fatigue. It is related that Mohalleb, 
whilst he was carrying on operations in Khorasan against the heretics named 
Azarakas, heard a great tumult one day in his camp. He felt some uneasiness 
on the subject, till he was told the cause. A dispute had arisen amongst the 
soldiers as to the comparative merit of Jarir and Farazdak. They wanted their 
general to be umpire. They appeared before him, and begged he would give 
them his opinion in order to settle the point. “ Do you want to expose me,” 
said Mohalleb, “ to the resentment of one or other of these quarrelsome dogs, 
who will tear me to pieces ? You must excuse my giving any opinion upon the 
matter ; but I will refer you to some authorities who care for neither Jarir nor 
Farazdak. Apply to the Azarakas; they cultivate poetry, and are capital 
judges.” 

Next day, when the two armies were in sight of each other, one of the 
Azarakas, named Obeyda al Yeshkori, quitted the ranks, and defied to single 
combat a warrior of Mohalleb’s force. A soldier, who had been one of the 
most eager in the controversy of the preceding day, instantly accepted the 
challenge, and advancing towards Obeyda, said : “ I beg of you, in God’s 
name, to answer me one question I shall propose to you before we begin the 
contest.” “ Say on,” replied Obeyda. “ Which is the best poet,” continued 
the soldier, “ Farazdak or Jarir ?” — “And do you neglect the Coran , rejoined 
Obeyda, “and the divine laws, for the sake of poetry?” — “ We have had a 
controversy amongst us,” said the soldier, “ in respect to these rivals, and we 
have agreed to abide by your arbitration.” “ Well,” returned Obeyda ; “ who 
composed this verse ? — 

The fetiguet of the combat so wasted our steeds, that their skins hung in folds, like 
the fabrics which the merchant of Hadramant packs in his bales. 


* Jarir wrote that,” said the soldier. * True,” replied Obeyda ;” and to 
Jarir belongs the crown.” 

Amongst the Arabian tribes, who were so devoted to poetry, individuals of 
every class, men and women, made it a point to replenish their memory with 
verses on every subject, which they repeated on appropriate occasions. Thus, 
the most striking passages in poetical compositions soon became generally cur- 
rent. The unavoidably slow process of multiplying manuscript copies was not 
the only method which facilitated their publicity during even the life-time of 
the authors. They were circulated especially by a class of people denomi- 
nated Rdwia, * recitators or rhapsodists, who attached themselves to 

the most /celebrated poets, leaned their pieces by heart, and repeated them 
whe r orrh they went. The following anecdote exhibits one of these rows* 
acting as a herald, conveying a challenge from one poet to another. 
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One AbduRah ben Atyah was a reertator of the productions erf Farazdak and 
Jarfr. Farazdak one day said to him : “ I hare made a verse addressed to 
Jarfr : if he is able to reply to it, I pledge myself to repudiate Nawar.* Here 
it is : — 

Grim Death in I: be rashes upon thee : 

Censt thou, oh man, controul bis mighty powers ?** 

Abdallah, urged by Farazdak, went to Jarir, whom he found in the court of 
his house, playing with sand. He repeated his rival’s verse, to which Jarir 
tried io vain to reply. In despair, he rolled himself on the ground, scattering 
dost upon his head and breast. He passed the rest of the day in this condi- 
tion. At length, towards evening, he exclaimed, “ Victory ! Nawar is repu- 
diated ! Tell the libertine from me 

And I am Time : Death must submit to me. 

Time is eternal : cans! thou count his hours ?” 

Abdallah returned to Farazdak, who, when he learned Jarir’s reply, said to 
the messenger, u I earnestly beg of you to say nothing about this affair.” He 
thus acknowledged his defeat ; but he did not adhere to his promise, not re- 
pudiating Nawar till long afterwards. 

At the period when Bashar, son of Merwan and brother of the caliph Abdal- 
malek, was governor of Cufa, Jarir and Farazdak met at his house. He 
observed to them, “ you have been long at war with each other, sometimes 
for glory, sometimes in bitterness of satire. I do not wish to see you contend 
in my presence with the weapons of ridicule and personal abuse; but I should 
like to hear each of you celebrate in unpremeditated verse the merit of your 
respective families.” The two poets immediately began alternate distichs, 
full of conceits, which appear to our taste extremely puerile and insipid. In 
the opinion of Bashar, Jarir overcame his adversary in this play of words. 

He obtained an advantage over him, on another occasion, in a different way. 
They were both at Mecca on the pilgrimage, when they were accidentally 
brought into proximity with each other by the crowd of pilgrims. Farazdak 
burst out in a strain which displayed at once his want of piety and the excess 
of his pride. Jarir evinced his religious frame of mind, his sense of decorum, 
and his dignified moderation, by simply saying, “I am in thy presence, 
O God !” 

Amongst the numerous enemies of Jarir was a poet named Omar ben Laja, 
of the tribe of Teym. They composed violent satires against each other, in 
which they vented the most offensive abuse against the females of their res- 
pective families. Both being at Medina when Walid (afterwards caliph) was 
governor, this prince, as a penalty for the license in which they had indulged, 
in their attacks upon females, fastened them together, and exposed them, in 
that condition, in one of the public squares, to the derision of the populace. 
According to another authority, it was Omar ben Abdulaziz, not Walid, who 
inflicted upon the poets this humiliating chastisement, which is called It&mot 
mmdt 9 * coupled culprits.’ But the kind reception which Omar gave to Jarir, 
when he succeeded to the caliphat, renders this account less probable. 

The poets pensioned by the predecessors of this caliph had come to pay 
their respects to him, and to congratulate him on his elevation. Amongst the 
number were Jailr and Farazdak. Omar, very different from the early 
Omnriyabs, who were fend of splendour and magnificence, exhibited on the 
throne the modesty and simplicity of a private Mdindual. He was d esire— 

• • • See the Biography of Famfok, 12. 
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of retrenching ail the superfluous expenditure with which the luxury of the 
latter caliphs had burthened the people, and amongst these expenses he com- 
prehended the salaries granted to the poets* Whilst they were in the ante- 
chamber, a doctor of the law was on his way to the hall of audience, when 
Jarir addressed him jocosely as follows : — 

Dear doctor, whose turban -ends float so queer, 

And whose luck smiles so gaily, whilst mine’s no more. 

Pray tell our good prince, should you get at his ear. 

That we rhymesters are kicking our heels at the door. 

The doctor on entering requested Omar’s permission to introduce Jarir, which 
the caliph granted. The poet was introduced, and, after a complimentary verse, 
in which he compared Omar to Moses, and said that “ when heaven refused 
its beneficent rains, the people looked to the caliph for the relief they expected 
from heaven,” the poet drew an affecting picture of the misery which afflicted 
the country. “ The inhabitants of cities and the wanderers in the desert, 
widows with dishevelled hair, and orphans with feeble cry, invoke you,” said 
he, “ as if the malevolence of a demon, or the violence of man, had bereft them 
of their reason ; or as if they were little nestlings, abandoned by the parent 
bird, without having strength to fly.” 

Omar was affected to tears. “Ben Khatfi,” said he to Jarir, “if you be- 
long to a family of those who accompanied the prophet in his flight from 
Mecca ( almahajarun ), or of those who received him at Mecca, and declared 
themselves his auxiliaries ( alantar ), you have a right to claim the advantages 
granted to them. If you are poor, I will assign relief to you out of the fund 
appropriated to charity. If you are a traveller, I wilt take care you shall be 
provided with necessaries and travelling expenses, and your beast shall be 
changed when it is able to carry you no farther.” Commander of Believers,” 
replied Jarir, “ I am none of these; I live in honourable ease in my tribe ; but 
I come to request a favour to which the caliphs your predecessors have habi- 
tuated me, namely, a pension of 4,000 drachms, besides dresses of honour 
and presents occasionally.” “ God, who judges the actions of men,” re- 
joined the caliph, “ will reward each according to bis works. For my part, I 
can perceive no claim you have to pocket this sum out of the public treasury, 
which is the property of God and the poor, and the application of which 
ought to be regulated by severe justice. Wait, however, till I have made the 
distributions. When I have given to each person what is legitimately his due, 
and taken what is necessary for the subsistence of myself and my family for a 
twelvemonth, should anything remain, you shall have it.” “No,” replied 
Jarir, “ rather lay it by, that it may be better employed ; I shall not depart 
less contented.” “ Well,” said the caliph, “I shall be better pleased,” 
Jarir retired. 

Scarcely had he left the apartment before Omar called him back, and said 
to him : “ I have forty dinars and two suits of clothes, one of which I wear 
whilst the other is being washed. I offer to divide them with you, though, 
God knows, I have more want than you of the twenty dinars and dress I offer 
you.” “Retain these gifts, Commander of Believers,”- replied Jarir; “I 
assure you I am quite content.” “ By accepting them,” said Omar, “ I 
acknowledge you would have put me to great inconvenience. Your disinte- 
restedness gives me more pleasure than even the encomiums you have bestowed 
upon me* Go, and may the blessing of God attend you 1” 

When Jarir came out, the other poets, who were waiting with much anxiety, 
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asked bow the caliph had behaved to him. “ Omar,” replied Jarir, “ it the 
friend of the poor, and not the friend of poets. But for my part, 1 am satisfied 
with him.” He immediately mounted his camel, and rode off to bis tribe. 

When at Yamama, at the bouse of Mohajir ben Abdallah, Jarir heard of the 
death of Farazdak, upon which be improvised a verse, in which he declared 
that Farazdak bad perished ingloriously by his blows. Mohajir observed to 
him : “ This verse does you no credit. Why insult one who no longer exists, 
and whose family is allied to yours? You should have composed an elegy 
instead of an epigram : the language of regret and encomium from your lips 
towards your rival would have earned for you the title of the most generous 
as well as the most skilfbl of Arabian poets.” 44 1 was wrong,” replied Jarir ; 
“ I entreat you to conceal beneath the veil of secresy the fault which 1 have 
just committed, and which I am about to efface :” and he immediately com- 
posed a funeral elegy to the memory of Farazdak, wherein he hyperbolically 
lauds the man he had just before trampled upon, exclaiming, M let no genera- 
tion be born after him.” 

It would appear, however, that the latter was the most sincere sentiment of 
the two ; for when he had recited the elegy, he Bhed tears, and said : “ I know 
I shall not long survive my rival ; for we were both under the influence of the 

same star* two friends or two enemies, whose fates 

are united as ours were, should go to the grave together.” Jarir, in fact, died 
six months after Farazdak, being upwards of eighty years of age. He was 
buried at Yamama, supposed to be the place of his birth. 

The year of Jarir’s death was likewise distinguished by the decease of two 
celebrated doctors, Hassan al Basry and Ebn Syrin. The memory of these 
pious men is still held in great veneration amongst the Arabs, who regard them 
as saint* ; and their tombs, which are in old Bassorah, attract the respect and 
regard of the whole population. The merit of the two poets, Farazdak and 
Jarir, on the contrary, has not been able to preserve them from obliviou. 
Their nation has lost, along with the taste for letters, the recollection of 
ancient literary illustrations, and they are at present absolutely unknown in 
the very places where they were once so celebrated. 

The ancient critics, who have compared Farazdak and Jarir, discovered in 
the style of the former more pomp and artifice, in that of the latter more ease 
and nature. a The poems of Jarir,” say they, “ made a more lively impres- 
sion upon their auditors, and were most popular.” Jarir once asked a learned 
person, which was the best poet, he or Farazdak. “ You are the best in the 
eyes of the vulgar,” he replied ; “ but in the opinion of the learned, Farazdak is 
superior.” M Victory !” shouted Jarir ; “ by the master of the Caaba, my con- 
dition is the best, for out of a hundred, there is not one who is learned.” 

The partisans of Jarir add that his love-pieces have most grace and delicacy, 
and that he succeeded in a species of composition which Farazdak did not treat 
with equal success, namely, the funeral elegy. On the death of Nawar, the 
cousin and first wife of Farazdak, some of Jarir’s verses were recited at her 
tomb. 
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Language, whatever may have been its origin, in use is more or less 
susceptible of change : and, being adapted to immediate exigency and 
special circumstances, it is in itself the surest history of the human race. 
The radical difference found to exist between some languages can hardly 
leave a doubt of difference of origin ; and, on the contrary, the striking 
resemblance that appears between the dialects of certain nations, though 
they be now separated from each other, convinces the observer that they 
must have sprung from one common stock. As the state of man, too, is 
always varying, so this medium of communicating bis wants and sentiments 
to others is subject to increasing alteration : changes in the constitution of 
society lead to changes in language ; advancement or retrogression in 
science, alteration of religion, admixture of foreigners, whether occasioned 
by military invasion or any other cause, must vary and modify the languages 
of nations, until they are fixed by an elaborate system of written lows. 

In India, to which region the work before us especially relates, science 
and religion, as far as concerns the Hindus themselves, have for some 
centuries remained nearly unaltered ; but, during the same period, strangers 
have, either for the sake of commerce or in the way of conquest, been 
continually entering and settling there ; aad, while the Sanskrit, the depo- 
sitory of religion and seience among the generality of Hindus, has under- 
gone but little change, the current popular language has been, in various 
ways, affected by intercourse with foreigners. Thus, founded on the Sans- 
krit or the more vulgar Prakrit, amongst several other dialects, the Panjkbi, 
Guzar&ti, Mahratta, Bangui, Hindi or Hindustani, diversified by various 
idioms, have arisen ; and, whilst the common use of the others is local, or 
limited to certain parts of the country, that of the Hindustani may be re- 
garded as general, or prevailing, to a greater or less degree, as a medium 
of communication, in most parts of the Indian peninsula. 

Of the various idioms occurring in the Hindustani, one of the most re- 
markable, and that which requires particular notice here, is the Dakbani, or 
dialect of southern India; which, though little treated of by European 
writers, is hardly of less extensive utility than the dialect of Agra and 
Delhi. Of the component parts of each of these dialects, indeed, much 
the greater portion is common to both ; yet there are many words and 
forms of expression peculiar to eAch : in the work before us will be 
found various Dakhani words and phrases, collected with great labour, the 
insertion of which augments very considerably the value of this work to the 
resident, the traveller, or the trader, in the presidencies of Madras and 
Bombay, the territory of the Nizam, the Mysore, and other parts of the 
sooth. More than one elementary work on Dakhani grammar, intended 
for Europeans, has in fact been published ; and, we are indebted to Captain 

• A Dictionary, H i nd flit i ni and English, with a copious Index, fitting tha work to mtt% as • 
Dictionary English and HJndtetdoi, by Jotur Shakssfsae. Sd edit., quarto, 1834. London. Par- 
bury, Allen, and Co. 
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L Harhess, the present secretary of the Royal Asiatic Society, for some 
useful short treatises, designed to assist native students, prepared at Madras : 

f ail those works, however, are now rarely to be met with, and for our coun- 
trynes going to the Dakban, some notices oa the grammar, which in cer-J 
tain points differ from that of upper India, seem still wanting. 

The new matter, now introduced into the new edition of Mr. Shakes- 
pear's valuable dictionary, comprehends the Dakhani dialect Much has 
also been added in other particulars : what, however, especially distin- 
guishes the present edition and enhances its value is the copious index, by 
means of which, as well as by the enlargement and adaptation of the pre- 
vious part, the work is now fitted to serve, not only as a general Hindus- 
tani and English, but also as an English and Hindustani, dictionary. 

The want of the latter, in the proper character, has long been oomplained 
of ; and this work, which had before been almost universally adopted in 
India, in its present state is of two-fold utility to both Europeans and 
natives there. A reversed dictionary, or one of English words with the 
corresponding Hindustani terms in Persian characters, would, if prepared 
to be ased atone, have formed a large and veiy expensive volume ; and 
though, by the method adopted by Mr. Sbakespear, a little labour may be 
r e q uir ed in seeking a word, yet the fitness of the word for the purpose 
wanted wifi in this way generally be best ascertained. On turning to the 
Hindns&ni word referred to, if a particular explanation of it even be not 
given, yet in most cases, especially where doubt can arise, a multiplicity of 
correspondent terms will be found ; than a comparison of which no process 
will better tend to afford a correct and definite notion of the particular sense 
in whioli-the word referred to is to be understood. For the attainment of the 
like object by a detailed and distinct explanation of the different accepta- 
tions of various words, and by addocing Hindustani for eaeb difference of 
meaning, great prolixity would be unavoidable ; whereas, in one commo- 
dious volume, we have not only a general dictionary of Hiadust&tu, Dakhani, 
and English, but also all the advantages of an English and Hindustani dic- 
tionary. 

This improved edition of a work of such established character and ac- 
knowledged utility, will prove a most essential aid to Europeans visiting 
India, as well as to the natives of that country in their coaumaiioatians with 
the people of Europe. The usual pace of man is step by step ; and his 
advancement in improvement of any kind can hardly be made at any other 
rate. With regard to the Hindustani, it may be remarked that by the 
natives themselves nothing like a dictionary has yet been published, though 
various extensive poetical works are to be met with in this popular language 
of both the north and the south of India. European lexicographer have 
encountered the labour of examining every work, and gleaning, by minute 
and careful research, what suited their purpose ; not however, it mast be 
confessed, entirely without the assistance of learned natives. The difficul- 
ties* there fo r e , which presented themselves at the outset of the undertaking, 
were great; and the impediments to improvement have, for the like reason, 
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been considerable : the first, however, were overcome, and many of the 

latter have been surmounted. 

In an extensive and populous country like India, various dialects must 
be supposed to exist of even the common language ; peculiar terms and 
phrases must be expected to occur in every quarter ; very many words cur- 
rent in the Dakhan will be unintelligible to the people of Hindustan proper, 
and vice versa ; fresh importations of foreign words will be continually 
taking place ; and the attempt at compiling a dictionary of the language, 
by an European, was as bold as the progressive improvement of it has, 
through great perseverance, been successful. 

At the present moment, when arrangements are making in various ways 
to facilitate our acquaintance and to augment our commerce with India, 
nothing can more essentially conduce to both these ends than such a work 
as the one before us. The previous edition had been for some time out 
of print ; but the call for it has continued so urgent, that much more than the 
original selling price has, we understand, been often given for such copies 
as could be met with : indeed, the price has lately been higher than that of 
the present edition, though this is larger by one-third part than the preceding, 
and proportionably augmented in intrinsic value. 

To facilitate and promote the common intercourse, for which language 
affords a vehicle, between the most important portions of the British empire, 
cannot but be a primary object with our enlightened government. Through 
this mutual intercourse, the resources and wants of each part of the empire 
will be best discovered — commerce extended — arts and sciences imparted — 
amelioration of laws and customs effected — social liberty with religious 
toleration induced — the general happiness of the people increased — and the 
stability of government confirmed. 

These advantages, among many others, will, we believe, result from a 
better acquaintance on the part of Europeans with the common language of 
India ; and, on the part of Hindus with that of Great Britain : the work 
here offered to the public stands alone as eminently adapted to promote that 
acquaintance in both respects. If, moreover, knowledge of the language 
of a country is a means to secure respect from the natives, as well as 
preferment from the government, those who visit India, whatever be their 
notions, are interested in knowing the best vehicles whereby they may ac- 
quire such knowledge : and, we cannot hesitate to recommend this exten- 
sive and general dictionary of the common language of India, which has 
already received a decided Jiat of approbation on the part of the first Hin- 
dustani scholars, and may be safely pronounced indispensable to all persons 
visiting India, travellers, traders, scholars, missionaries, and above all, pub- 
lic servants, whether civil, military, medical, or ecclesiastical. 
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JAUMEE AND METASTASIO. 

To the Editor. 

S*» : As notices of Persian poetry are not unsuitable for the pages of your 
Joaraal, you may be disposed to give a place to the following roobaee , or 
qpatrain, of Jatimee, as exhibiting a similarity of thought with an arils of 
Metaataaio, which I also annex. The latter is taken from Glasaford’s “ Lyrical 
Compositioos selected from the Italian Poets.” 

I have not troubled you with the Persian characters, as the words, as I have 
spelt them, will be quite intelligible to the Oriental scholar. 

The peculiar beauty consists so much in the curios* fdicitas of expression, 
that no paraphrase in English verse could, I believe, do them justice. The 
simplicity, and, if I may venture to say so, the sublimity, of the interrogative 
ofcoo* (how), in the fourth line, rhyming with, and forming the climax of, the 
three epithets muknoon, goolgoon , and mowzoon , may challenge comparison 
with any thing in the whole range of European poetry. 

ROOBAEE FROM JAUMEE, 

ON THX OMNIPRESENCE AND INEFFABLE BEAUT V OF THE DIITT. 

Geh khundeh — «n der loo too muknoon basket, 

Gthjtlwtk—ger der aariz goolgoon basket, 

Der purdeh chooneen luteef o mowzoon basket, 

Au luhzeh ki bi purdeh showtt, choon basket f 

Translation. 

Now smiling in the gem in ocean's cave profound. 

Now dazzling in the hue of Leila's mantling cheek. 

If, veiled in matter, lovely thus thou art, 

When* drops the veil, O God, Tbou wilt be— bow ? 


FROM METASTASIO. 

Dovunque il guardo giro, 

Immenso Dio, ti vtdo : 

NeW oprt tue t'ammiro, 

Ti riconosco in me. 

JLa terra , il mar, Ic sferc, 

Parian del luo poterec 
Tu sei per tullo, e noi 
TttUi viviamo in it. 

Wherever I can turn my eye. 

The all -pervading God is nigh ; 

I see thee, Lord, in nature's plan, 

I find thee in die heart of man. 

The sky, the ocean, and the land. 

Speak of the wonders of thy hand ; 

In all thy works thou art, and we 
Our life and being have in thee. 

Your obedient servant, 

A Mere Moonshee 
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HURDWAR AND JUGGURNAUT. 


Thebe celebrated places of Hindoo pilgrimage are, at peculiar periods of 
the year, highly attractive to European visitors, more particularly Hurdwar, 
which Hes almost in the route of those who are travelling to or from the Hi- 
malaya, and which possesses, in addition to its other claims to notice, picta- 
resque beauties which can scarcely be surpassed. It is at this hallowed spot 
that the sacred river, emerging from its mountain birthplace, enters upon the 
wide plains of Hindoostan, a clear, beautiful, but rather shallow stream, and, 
though somewhat rapid, affording, at the period of the annual fair, no indica- 
tions of the fury and velocity with which, during the rains, it pursues its head- 
long course until it meets the sea. 

The town of Hurdwar, which is distinguished by a handsome range of 
buildings, backing an esplanade which runs along the bank of the river, occu-* 
pies ground only partially cleared from the neighbouring forest. The deep and 
dense woods of the terrace sweep down to the western suburb, uniting their 
verdant avenues to the arched gateways and pillared colonnades of the streets. 
The pass, or gorge, leading to the valley of the Dhoon, presents landscapes 
of almost incomparable beauty, while the splendid piles of mountains, rising 
in the back-ground, give a wild sublimity to the scene, which can scarcely fail 
to inspire with enthusiastic delight every breast not entirely indifferent to 
nature's wonders. We know not whether the fine bursts of scenery, which 
greet the eye at every point, have any part in the attachment manifested by 
the pilgrims to Hurdwar ; the natives in general, and more particularly the 
lower classes are singularly deficient in their perceptions of inanimate beauty ; 
indeed, it is doubtful whether they are much attracted by loveliness in any 
form, or whether they do not, either in their wisdom, or their want of relish 
for the poetry of life, always prefer the utiUs to the dulcis, A tree to them is 
chiefly, if not entirely, valuable for its shade ; a stream is associated solely 
with the pleasure of quenchiog the thirst, and cooling the parched brow ; and 
if a wife be docile, and fully equal to her household duties, it matters little 
what her claims to beauty may be. Yet, though more than ordinarily free 
from poetical influences, some portion of tbe rapturous delight with which the 
Hindoo devotees hail the first sight of the Ganges, as it issues forth from the 
Alpine solitudes beyond Hurdwar, must be attributed to the enchantment pro- 
duced upon tbe eye by tbe loveliness of the combinations of bill, and wood, 
and gushing river. Shouts of" Mahadeo Ball” of" Bol ! BolP * and " Ram / 
Ram P * rend tbe skies, as the worshippers of the sacred waters approach the 
place of their pilgrimage. The road is covered for miles with travelling par- 
ties ; rich, poor, of both sexes and all ages, crowd to this Oriental carnival, 
and there is scarcely any part of Asia which does not send forth a deputation ; 
the commercial speculations and traffic, incidental to the fair, being quite as 
attractive to the worldly-minded, as purification to the devotee. 

In former times, the meeting of so vast a multitude was productive of many 
hostile collisions. The rage of different sects was excited against each other, 
and quarrels were followed up by blows and bloodshed. The accounts given 
by the few European spectators who, before tbe occupation of the country by 
the British government, chanced to visit the strange and wondrous scene, 
were absolutely terrific. At that time, holy mendicants, and men who could 
command bands of armed retainers, tyrannized over less fortunate persons; 
while professional robbers openly pursued their calling, plundering with impu- 
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nity those who were unable to defend themselves, A Airs now wear a feeoch 
more peaceable aspect, and the order and tranquillity which prevails reflects 
the greatest credit upon the civil and military authorities, upon whom the task 
of maintaining harmony amidst such jarring materials devolves. 

The town of Hurd war does not afford accommodation for a tenth part of 
the numbers who crowd to its ghauts, but Asiatics are independent of lodging* 
rooms; the rich carry their canvas dwellings along with them, and die poor 
are contented with the shelter of a tree. The country round about is formed 
into one vast camp, in which Arabs, Cingalese, Persians, Tartars, mingle 
with Seiks, people from Cutch, Guzerat, Nepaul, and all other provinces of 
India ; while, a little removed from the din and clamour of this Babel -like 
ass emb l a ge, are to be seen the tents of European visitants, ladies, who veil* 
ture fearlessly into the hubbub, sitting as much at their ease as the dust, the 
myriads of flies, and the intolerable clamour, will admit. 

The fairs of India differ in many particulars from those of Europe ; though 
jugglers and tumblers are to be found, together with snake-charmers and 
others who procure their subsistence by the exhibition of sleight-of-hand or 
tricks of cunning, there are, properly speaking, none of the shews which 
attract so much attention at home. The articles intended for sale are arranged 
-with more regard to convenience than tfste, either strewed promiscuously upon 
the ground, or bidden in the tents; the various wild animals, which form a 
part of the merchant’s speculations, are openly exposed to public view, and, 
though gazed at with wonder and amazement by strangers from distant lands, 
are not rendered more profitable by being exhibited for money. The passion 
for sight-seeing may be equally strong in India as in England, but it is chiefly 
confined to the pageants displayed at festivals, and as yet curiosity has not 
been much excited by the wonders of nature. The cattle-department, at the 
fair of Hurdwar, is the most attractive, both to Europeans and natives, being 
considered the best in India; horses are brought from Kattiawar, Cutch, 
Persia, and the shores of the Red Sea, perfect in blood and bone, proud in 
their bearing, swift as the wind, and suited to warriors and cavaliers: these 
fine animals are contrasted with a race less showy, but equally useful, the 
small compact and sturdy breeds of Cashmere and Cabul, and the mountain 
gbooats, of which M. Jacquemont has lately made such honourable mention. 
•Elephants also rear then gigantic forms in the en camping-grounds of the 
.dealers. Like the horse, they are distinguished by their good points: the 
tqsks should be perfect, and they are greatly esteemed when the tail is of the 
orthodox dimensions, and furnished with a flat tuft of hair at its extremity. 
The difference of appearance between an elephant destined for the pad, or as 
the caparisoned bearer of princes and nobles, is very great, but will bear no 
comparison with that which is displayed in the camel. At Hurdwar, every 
description of this animal may. be seen, from the uncomfortable-looking, dejec- 
ted beast of burthen, to the thorough-bred hircarrah, which can maintain its 
speed during a hundred miles without pause or rest : a winged messenger, 
which none but the best trained and hardiest of riders can venture to mount. 
For a very long period, the camel and the dromedary were supposed to be dis- 
tinct animals, but modern naturalists have decided that there is in rteality no 
difference between them, the single and double-bumped being merely a variety, 
and the fleetness and intelligence of both depending upon eeriy education. 
Buffalos, cpws, and sheep, are likewise exhibited for sale, the fist of domestic 
animals dosing with dogs and cats, the beautiful races of Persia, so much 
sought after in India, making their appearance by the side of some huge ele- 
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phant. Monkeys, which may he said to occupy a sort of debateable ground 
between the wild beasts of the field and the quadrupeds which man has enlis- 
ted into his service, are brought in great numbers to Hurdwar ; bears, leopards, 
and cheetas are likewise numerous, and deer of every kind, from the stately 
nylghau, to that diminutive species which can be so rarely preserved in a state 
of captivity, even in India, are purchaseable; the yak is also sometimes to be 
found at Hurdwar, though the advance of the season renders their appearance 
rare, since they are unable to bear the heat of the plains. The most valuable 
articles of commerce procurable at this fair, are the gem? and precious stones 
of all descriptions which lapidaries bring from every part of Asia ; the shawls 
and cloths from Cashmere and Thibet rank next ; the same dealer may also 
have a stock of English woollens upon hand ; and perfumery and byouterie of 
every kind from London and Paris find their way to this remote market. 

In former remarks upon the subject of the extraordinarily low prices at 
which European goods are sold by native dealers, and the consequent losses 
sustained by speculations made at a venture, we have mentioned the hetero- 
genous mixture of articles in the possession of Indian venders, and their ex- 
treme ignorance of the intrinsic value of each. Many of the investments sent 
out to India, are utterly useless to the great bulk of the population ; and so 
little have the climate, habits, and wants of the people been studied by Euro- 
pean traders, that cargoes of Irish butter have been despatched to Calcutta, 
and, as a matter of course, nothing but the casks remained at the end of the 
voyage, the contents having exuded at every crack. It was at one time 
thought by the worthies of Glasgow, that the natives of India would gladly 
exchange their muslin turbans for a covering of felt ; and accordingly a ship 
was freighted with round hats, articles only prized by the topee waUahs (hat 
fellows), the term commonly used to designate an European. We do not 
know whether the information upon this important subject, communicated in 
the Madras and Calcutta papers, has travelled to England, but in speaking of 
the commodities which are to be met with at Hurdwar, it will not be out of 
place to mention those which would be most likely to find purchasers at fair 
prices. In the cutlery department, there should be scissors, pen-knives, and 
razors ; next, common padlocks and cheap locks of every description ; red 
and blue broad-cloth, and serge, with woollen caps, such as sailors wear. In 
cotton and silk, care should be taken to select articles which would make up 
readily into turbans and tareet ; the former should be white, scarlet, or crim- 
son, plain or flowered, twenty yards long by twelve inches; cloths for the 
duputtee six yards long and one and a-half broad, plain, or white, or those 
with coloured borders, which are much in request; also chintzes of gaudy pat- 
terns, which, as the fashions in India are unchangeable, would secure a con- 
stant sale. Stationery is in considerable demand, but it should consist of very 
cheap paper, both foolscap and post, French and Italian, it is said, answering 
best, in consequence of the low price at which they are manufactured ; quills, 
red wafers, and black-lead pencils, complete the list in this department. The 
catalogue of English books is rather amusing ; in addition to school dictio- 
naries, that of Mylius, and that by Fulton and Knight being recommended; 
Murray’s grammar, spelling-book and English reader: the list contains an 
abridgment of the Spectator, Arabian Nights, Chesterfields Letters , the whole 
or abridged ; English Dialogues, the Young Man's Best Companion, and the 
Universal Letter Writer. These are eagerly sought after, but as yet, as far as 
regards the generality of Indian students, the remaining portion of English 
literature has been written in vain, and will not find native purchasers beyond 
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the presidencies. Watches of silver or yellow metal, costing from thirty shil- 
lings to five pounds, are greatly in demand ; also good spectacles, in cheap 
mountings of silver or metal, plated-ware not finding a ready sale in India ; 
small mirrors in plain frames, and lanthorns of a common sort, fitted up with* 
lamps for oiL Patterns of hard-ware manufactory should be procured from 
India, for the natives will not eat or drink out of new-fangled utensils, how- 
ever convenient they may be : plates, dishes, basins, and bowls, of iron, cop- 
per, and tin, should be (hshioned after a peculiar manner, as also the loia, or 
jug, from which if an unpractised European were to attempt to drink, he 
would inevitably spill every drop of the liquor. In medicine, there is an inces- 
sant demand for the following articles : bark-powder and quinine^ jalap and 
cream of tartar, essence of peppermint, brandy disguised as a medicine, eau 
de Cologne, lavender-water, and strong sweet water, such as eau de mille 
Hears. This list will appear very scanty, but the gentleman who furnished it 
assures us that it will not be expedient to add any thing to it for the purpose 
of supplying the wants of the interior : he caused it to be examined and cor- 
rected by several opulent and respectable patives, who were well acquainted 
with the actual state of the country, and with what would be most likely to 
sell amidst the great mass of the people ; many of the most respectable classes 
being poor, and content with the commonest conveniences of life. In our 
anxiety to promote the interests of commerce, we subjoin the concluding pa- 
ragraph of this interesting article upon the subject of India trade :* “ One 
point, however, must not be forgotten; most invoices are sold at Madras, 
where the prices maintained are very moderate. They seldom reach the inte- 
rior, where a better price would be easily found, and when carried up the 
country by hawkers and petty dealers, the price becomes exorbitant. To ob- 
viate these inconveniencies, the exporter should provide cases containing! 
small miscellaneous invoices, made up in England , and these should be landed 
at various ports of the coast, So as to be conveyed straight to the best market ; 
as, for instance, Tanjore, Madura, Trichinopoly, Nagpore, Seringapatam, or 
Hyderabad. At these plates and many more (the names of which will be' 
gradually ascertained by the merchant), a ready-money price will be imme- 
diately obtained ; the cost of inland carriage will not average more than two 
per cent, on the prime cost, while the profits will be from one hundred to three 
hundred per cent.” 

The English visitors at Hurdwar are made to smile at the base uses to which 
the refinements of European luxury are degraded; nothing appears to be em- 
ployed for the precise purpose for which it was originally intended ; table-covers 
of woollen with printed borders, black and crimson, or yellow and blue,- 
figure upon the shoulders of the poorer clashes, who have purchased theta for 
next to nothing, tables being at present unknown in the houses of the natives, 
while prints arc offered for sale upside down, and hung up in the same manner* 
when purchased. A taste for the fine arts is still a desideratum in India, and 
from our own knowledge of the difficulty of explaining the mo$t obvious pic- 
torial subject to an uneducated native, we much question the probability of 
conveying instruction through the medium of paintings. 

There is of course nothing like neatness or order in the arrangement of the 
stalls of the merchants at Hurdwar. Each strives to make the merits of his 
commodities known by clamorous commendations. It is pecessary to be a 
good judge of every article to avoid being taken in, and to be tolerably expert 
at driving a bargain : the venders demanding exorbitant sums, which they 

* Just published at Madras and copied into the Calcutta newspapers. 
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lower gradually when convinced that they have no chance of succeeding in 
obtaining more than a tenth part. The art of selling a horse is well under- 
stood in India, and persons ought to be well acquainted with the secrets off 
the trade to deal with such experienced jockeys. The dexterity with which 
they shew off the animal's accomplishments, and the extraordinary degree of 
training and doctoriog which they undergo, deceive the inexperienced and the 
presumptuous youths, who fancy that they may credit the evidence of their 
senses. An incorrigibly vicious beast, which nothing but a native of the 
Pampas could ride, is drugged with opium until he appears to be of lamb-like 
gentleness ; white stimulants are administered to the weak and sluggish, which 
give them a temporary shew of vigour and activity. Some of the finest Arabs 
bear very high prices ; the principal merchant, during the writer’s residence 
in India, asked £800 for a beautiful milk-wbite charger, and could not be 
induced to take a smaller sum : the price of a good camel is £8, but the sums 
given for elephants vary as much as those at which horses are sold. 

The waters of the Ganges are supposed to derive additional sanctity at the 
expiration of every twelfth year, and the concourse of pilgrims is mueh 
greater upon these anniversaries. The astronomers in attendance calculate the 
precise moment in which ablution is particularly beneficial, and, at the sound- 
ing of the firahminical shell, the anxious crowds precipitate themselves into 
the water. In consequence of the narrowness of the principal ghaut, this 
simultaneous rush was formerly attended with great danger, and frequently 
with loss of life. A dreadful concussion, in which numbers perished, deter- 
mined the British government to remedy the evil; a more commodious passage 
to the river was constructed, and the returning pilgrims, when they saw the 
preparations made to secure their safety, mingled shouts and blessings upon 
their human benefactors, with their acclamations to Mahadeva. The liveliness 
with which the Hindoos express their gratitude, and their quick sensibility to 
kindness and attention to their convenience and comfort, seem incompatible 
with the apathetic temperament manifested upon many occasions. The pre- 
judices of caste, and the influence of predestinarianism, which render them 
indiflerent to suffering, are the causes of this inconsistency, and, so great is 
their effect, that it is difficult to imagine that one and the same person could 
display such contrary feelings, — so much coldness and torpor at one period, 
and so much emotion and vivacity at another. At Hurdwar, all the enthu- 
siastic elements of the native character are called into action ; the pilgrims and 
merchants are lively and energetic beyond the sober conceptions of the Eng- 
lish spectators, who look on half-stupified by the clamoqr, and all astonish- 
ment at the power of the human lungs exhibited in a manner almost exceed- 
ing belief. The noises incidental to a crowded Indian assemblage have been 
too often described in the pages of tbe Asiatic Journal , to need repetition 
here ; but they are so supereminently astounding at Hurdwar, that no account 
of the ordinary din and dissonance can afford tbe faintest notion of tbe uproar 
which prevails. The ringing of bells, the firing of cannon, and the loud huz- 
zas of European multitudes, however deafening, are nothing to the wild and 
continuous discord which assails tbe ear at this meeting. The bawling and 
drumming of the fakirs never appear to cease during a single instant ; then, 


in addition to the most horrid blasts the direst trumpet ever blew, we have the 
Brahminical shell, the nobut, the dhole, aud the gong. The animals, terrified 
by the confusion around them, neigh, bellow, grunt, and roar, with more than 
usual vehemence, and this tumult continues, night and day, without tbe 


slightest interval of peace. 
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The only ceremonial used by the bathers is that of ablution, which consists 
merely in dipping in the Ganges, and in paying the tribute, collected carefully 
by the attendant Brahmins. Those who are desirous of securing a large share 
of the good things of this and of the next world, are proportionably liberal 
to the religious mendicants, who form the most conspicuous figures in the 
scene. The more dreadfully degraded from the dignity Of ' mett, the more 
filthy, squalid, and indecent in their appearance, the higher is the veneration 
with winch these fakirs are regarded. Though sufficiently numerous in other 
places, they repair in troops to Hurd war, occupying the verandahs, galleries, 
and roofs of the principal buildings, and stages of bamboo erected for their 
accommodation in the centre of the stream, superintending the devotions of 
the bathers, which are however, generally speaking, confined to manifestations 
of joy at having obtained the end and object of a long and toilsome pilgrimage. 
The latest accounts from India state that the fair at Hurdwar is upon the 
decline, and that many of the Brahmins, who were formerly attached to its 
temples, have taken service under Europeans. By some, this falling off in 
religious enthusiasm is attributed to the conviction (mainly produced by the 
subjection of Bhurtpore), that it is impossible to withstand the power of the 
Christians, who will sooner or later induce all India to conform to their creed, 
and this idea has doubtless considerable weight with a * superstitious people. 
But, however, in remarking upoH the lukewarmness observable, all over Hin- 
doostan, towards festivals formerly exciting the highest degree of reverential 
regard, the labours of the missionaries must not be wholly overlooked and 
forgotten. Since the period in which the English first obtained a footing 
in India, the efforts of these zealous disciples have been unremitting ; they 
are always to be found in large and promiscuous assemblies, standing at the 
gbauts, or sitting in the porches of the temples, distributing tracts to the 
passers-by, and expounding the Scriptures to such as will listen to them. 
Not discouraged by their apparent want of success, they have continued to 
exercise the duties of their calling with untiring activity, and we should do 
great injustice to the inttflectual powers of many of thfe classes of the natives, 
if we did not suppose that the perusal of such jwrtlons of the Holy Writings 
as have been placed for the purpose in their hands, has not had the effect of 
disturbing their belief in the monstrous fallacies of the Hindoo religion. Cap- 
tain Skinner assures us that the Sikhs, in particular, evinced the greatest anx- 
iety to possess themselves of the tracts offered to them by a missionary at the 
fair of Hurdwar. “ I stood,” observes the above-mentioned authority, 44 near 
the spot where he was sitting, without, I believe, being perceived by him, and 
was astonished at the attention which they all paid to the few words which he 
was able to address to them. A middle-aged man, with several of his fhmily 
about him, came up to me with his book, and repeated the words the * Padre 
Sahib* had spoken to him on presenting it, and, as if really anxious to have 
them corroborated, asked with much earnestness if it were true — 1 Sack bat V 
I assured him it all was, — 4 Then,* said he, 4 1 will read the book to ihy family 
when I get home.* * 

The new ghaut u exceedingly wide arid handsome, not less than a hundred 
feet in breadth, and descending by a fine flight of about nifcty steps into the 
water; it is fcovered at every hour of the day with multitudes of bathers, 
ascending and descending and uttering Wah / Utah f as they contrast the pre- 
sent facilities with the former difficulties of the approach. 

The annual fair at Hurdwar affords abundant opportunities for the exercise 
of dacoity ; it is here that the highest dexteritjrin the urt of thieving is dis- 
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played. It is said that, like the vampire-bat, which lulls its victim to sleep by 
gently fanning him with its wings while it sucks the vital current fVom his 
veins, these accomplished marauders employ some soothing art which deepens 
the repose of the slumberer, while they possess themselves of every article 
belonging to him, even to the very sheet on which he may be lying; stripped 
to the skin, end their bodies rubbed with oil, no snake e&n be store smooch 
and supple, or more quiet in its movements. They will glide into a tent, in 
spite of the utmost watchfulness of the sentinel appointed to guard it; and so 
impossible is it to prevent the entrance of such intruders, that the only method 
to preserve the property is to keep it all upon the outside, under the charge of 
the sentry, who must neither slumber upon his post nor stir for a single instant 
from the spot. 

At all periods of the year, the ghauts at Hurdwar are frequented by pil- 
grims ; but they are few in number compared to the tide which rushes down 
the mountain gorge and along the lower plains, at the anniversary of the fair. 

Very different from Hurdwar is the aspect of Juggurnaut. This celebrated 
temple is erected upon the sea coast of Orissa, in the district of Cuttack, the 
first Indian land which the passengers of a ship sailing direct from England to 
Calcutta espy. The dark and frowning pagoda, rising abruptly f roe a ridge 
of sand, forms a conspicuous object from the sea, its huge and shapeless mass 
not unlike some ill-proportioned giant, affording a gloomy type of the hideous 
superstitions of the land. While gazing on this mighty Moloch, the mind is 
impressed with a strange awe, the bright and golden sunshine above, and fhe 
waving foliage below, only serve to deepen its horrors ; it looks like a foul blot 
upon the fair face of nature, a frightful monument of man’s success in marring 
the designs of his creator. At Hurdwar, it is not only very possible to sym- 
pathize in the feeling of the multitudes, whose adoration is called forth by the 
bright river, one of the greatest blessings which the Almighty has bestowed 
upon the burning soil, but to go even farther, and lift up our thoughts, amidst 
the most beautiful scenes of nature, unto nature’s God. At Juggurnaut, there 
is nothing save unalloyed horror. Frightful idols enclosed in an equally fright- 
ful shrine, and seen when viewed from the land to be surrounded by a waste 
of sand hills, revolt the mind, and give to superstition its most disgusting 
aspect ; and the disagreeable impression, which a distant prospect excites, is 
increased upon a nearer approach to a scene associated with all that is most 
fearful aad disgusting in religious error. Every known rule of architecture 
being set at defiance, it would be difficult, without the aid of the pencil, to 
convey any idea of the half-tower, half-pyramidal style of the great pagoda; 
it is built of a coarse red granite brought from the southern parts of Cuttack, 
and covered with a rough coating of chunam. The tower containing the idols, 
which is 200 feet high, and serves as a land-mark to the mariner, stands in the 
centre of & quadrangle, enclosed by a high stone wall, extending 050 feet on 
each side, aad surrounded by minor edifices of nondescript shapes. The mag- 
nitude of these buildings forms their sole claim to admiration ; they are pro- 
fusely decorated with sculpture, but so rudely carved as to afford no pleasure 
to the eye; the only object worthy of praise being a pillar of black stone beau- 
tifully proportioned, and finely designed, which has been brought from the 
black pagoda in the neighbourhood, and placed in front of the principal en- 
trance* The outer-gateway and the greet portal of the temple are ascended 
by broad flights of steps, and the interior is described ae bring very curions 
and well worthy of inspection, a sight which, however, is very rarely enjoyed 
by Europeans. The Brahmins in attendance take care to exclude ail profane 
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footsteps ; but it is said, upon the authority of Major Archer, that a young 
officer of a native corps, a peculiar favourite with the sepoys under his com- 
mand, was at one time smuggled into the sanctuary by the connivance of the 
soldiers, who died bis skin of the proper hue, dressed him in tail costume, 
and painting the peculiar marks of their caste upon his forehead and nose, 
crowded round him upon all sides, and, thus secured from detection, brought 
him into the very presence of the idol. A distant view, notwithstanding the 
seal of his conductors, was all that he obtained ; and either there not being a 
great deal to attract his attention, or a sense of danger preventing him from 
feeling sufficiently at his ease to make many observations, the information 
acquired from bis account was very scanty ; he told his friends that he saw 
nothing but large courts and apartments for the priests. 

The festival of the Rath Jaira takes place every year ; but, aa at Hurdwar, 
it increases in sanctity at peculiar periods, every third, sixth, and twelfth 
anniversary, the latter more particularly, being considered of greater impor- 
tance than those that intervene. The concourse of pilgrims is still exceedingly 
large, and numbers, as in former times, never return, leaving their bodies to 
fester on the neighbouring sands, victims to a horrible superstition, though 
not, as heretofore, sacrificed under the suicidal wheels of the cruel idol’s car* 
Such immolations are becoming very infrequent ; but fatigue, hardship, want 
of food, and the various diseases brought on by exposure to the pestilential 
atmosphere of the rains, make fearful havoc among the miserable wretches 
who hasten onwards to the holy predocts of the temple, in the hope of obtain- 
ing a panacea for all their woes. 

A favourite method of approach to Juggumaut, by those who have either 
great offences to expiate, or who are desirous of obtaining a more than ordi- 
nary portion of beatitude, is to measure the length the whole way from some 
extraordinary distance. The pilgrim lies down, marks the spot which the 
extremity of his hands have touched, and rising rests his feet upon the spot, 
and, again prostrating himself, repeats the same process. Five years are 
sometimes consumed in this manner, and, as the penance may be performed 
by proxy, ills often volunteered for a certain sum of money, the wages being 
most scrupulously earned by the person who undertakes the duty. In no part 
of the world is gold so all-powerful as in India ; upon the morning of an in- 
tended execution, a stranger appeared in the place of the criminal, and 
declaring that he had for a certain consideration agreed to suffer for the person 
who bad made the bargain, seemed quite astonished to find any hesitation on 
the part of the authorities to execute the sentence, remonstrating with them 
upon the folly of their scruples, since he was ready aod willing to perform his 
part Fortunately for him, he had not to deal with his own countrymen, who, 
provided that somebody died, would have cared very little whether it was the 
offender or his substitute.* 

The great temple of Juggurnaut was erected in the twelfth century, under 
the auspices of the chief minister of the rajah of the district The idols have 
nothing to distinguish them save their size and their deformity ; the principal 
one, Krishna, is intended as a mystic represeatation of the supreme power, 
— for the Hindoos are unanimous in declaring that they worship only one god, 
and that the images, which they exhibit and to which they pay the most rever- 
ential homage, are merely attributes of a* deity pervading the whole of nature; 
—he is associated with the two other personages of the Hindoo triad, and every 
one of the idols particularly venerated by the numerous tribes and sects of 

* Such subvtitutSooiare not uncommon hi CMmu—Sv. 
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Hindoostan, obtains a shrine within the precincts of this huge temple, so that 
all castes may unite in celebrating the great festival with one accord. The 
installation of the great idol upon his car, or rath , and the procession attendant 
upon his^ triumphal march to a country residence about a mile and a-half 
distant, a journey which occupies three days, are performed with many ceremo- 
nies, though not all of a very respectful nature. Previous to this grand 
ovation, the images are taken from their altars to be bathed, and are then 
exhibited to public view upon an elevated terrace. These gigantic busts, 
hideously ugly, and scarcely bearing the rudest lineaments of the human form, 
are seen mounted upon pedestals, the latter being concealed by muffling dra- 
peries. The hands, feet, and ears of the great idol are of gold, but these are 
kept in a box by themselves, and are only fastened into their sockets after 
Juggurnaut has been safely deposited upon his car. While seated in state 
upon the terrace, a canopy, gay with cloths of various colours, is raised over 
the heads of the triad, and crowds of Brahmins are in attendance with pun- 
kahs and chowries, to beat off the flies. Occasionally, the sudden flash of a 
vivid fire-work sheds a momentary ray upon the horrid countenances of these 
Dagons, and in the uext instant all is again involved in the indistinct gloom of 
an eastern twilight, dimly revealing the huge forms of the idols, and the eager 
gesticulations of their misguided votaries. The unwieldliness of Juggurnaut 
and his companions, and the absence of the machinery necessary to effect 
their removal in a proper and decorous manner, occasions a scene which scan- 
dalizes European eyes, but which the natives, accustomed to the doctrine of 
expediency, survey without feeling that they are offering any indignity to tbe 
objects of their worship. The only method of transport, which has been 
yet devised, is by means of ropes fastened round the necks and feet of these 
cumbrous images, which are thus dragged from their hi^h places down the 
steps, and through the gateways of the temple, and are afterwards hauled up 
in the same manner upon the rath * , without regard to mud or dust. 

The car of Juggurnaut is a monstrous vehicle, gigantic in its dimensions, and 
associated in the mind with images of horrtfr ; it is a sort of platform, fbrty 
three feet in height and thirty-five feet square, moving Upon sixteen wheels, 
each six feet and a-half in diameter : the ornaments with whfdfa it is decorated 
are by no means splendid, its principal attraction being a covering of rtriped 
and spangled broad cloth. The villagers of the neighbouring' pSrgunnahs have 
their fields tent-free upon the condition of attendance at the cars of the idols. 
This duty, at present esteemed a privilege, is not exclusively confined to those 
who are so well rewarded for its performance, but, before the whole ceremony 
concludes, the zeal of many of the devotees is so completely exhausted, that 
the rath$ would scarcely reach their destination were it not for the services 
which the Brahmins can command. It takes fifteen hundred men to put each 
of the cars of Juggurnaut in motion, and, when the idols are fairly established 
in their places, the shouts and cries of the frenzied multitude are such os to 
lead us to fancy that the whole of Pandemonium had been let loose, an idea 
which is strengthened by the fiend-like figures of the Jogies, Gosseins, and 
other religious mendicants, whose grim visages, lighted up with a frantic joy, 
give them a superhuman appearance, as they cheer on their insane followers 
to acts of horror. Though the ponderous wheels of Juggurnaut no longer go 
crushing oter the bodies of prostrafh victims, the Airy and excitehfent, with 
which the assembled crowd rush to the car, is absolutely appfclKhg. In places 
of very inferior note, there is something frightful in the noisy lumbering pro- 
gress of the cumbrous rath , surmounted by a hideous idol, dragged about in 
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fcooour of the festival ; but in the Very heart and centre of this abominable 
superstition, the celebration becomes perfectly terrific, and the senses over- 
wrought, hunt and sicken at the view. The scenery of the place, its bare sands, 
the surging of the ocean in the distance, the drenching rains, damp gales, and 
sadden tempests of the fitful atmosphere, add to the wild horrors of this 
awful pageant. Each day the exhibition becomes more ghastly, as the wan 
victims of famine and disease drop exhausted around, making a golgotha of 
the . unhallowed precincts. 

The most sacred portion of the soil round the temple of Juggurnaut extends 
to a circle of about eight miles, though the land is considered holy to a much 
greater distance, and the whole, during sickly seasons, may be said to be covered 
with the dead bodies of the pilgrims, who, unequal to encounter exposure to 
the inclemency of the weather, sink under accumulated hardships, to form a 
frightful banquet for carrion birds and beasts of prey. Most authorities agree 
that the tax, which was levied by the government upon the pilgrims to Juggur- 
naut, here as well as at Allahabad, tended to diminish the number of persons 
resorting to the festival, and also the amount of suicides. Still a good deal of 
scandal was excited by the support of an establishment, by Christian rulers, 
of a stud of elephants, horses and other equipments for the service of the 
idol; and the annual waste of life, though not occasioned by actual offerings 
to the blood-stained wheels of the demoniacal car, is nearly equally shocking, 
as the result of one of the roost frightful delusions that ever spread its curse 
upon the human race. The country about Juggurnaut consists of low sand- 
hills covered by a thick, but not tall, forest of trees, the gigantic vegetable pro- 
ducts of the soil not being found so near the coast : about a mile from the sea, 
cultivation abruptly eeases, the intervening space being a waste of deep and 
loose sand, extending along the desolate shore. The town of Pooree is situa- 
ted upon the margin of this desert; but the European cantonments, with 
greater regard to comfort and convenience than picturesque beauty, occupy a 
high ridge, which is perfectly destitute of verdure, fronting theses, aud having 
the benefit of all its cooling breezes. Pooree is, in consequence, notwith- 
standing its desolate appearance and its isolated situation, a desirable quar- 
ter; punkahs are scarcely necessary at any period of the year, and, worn out 
by the oppressive beat of Bengal and Hindoostan, many are delighted to loiter 
away the time on the health-inspiring, though solitary, shores of Cuttack. 
The beach is destitute of shells, or of any marine production interesting to the 
naturalist; the neighbouring sea, however, abounds in fish ; and oysters^ crabs, 
and lobsters, which are never attainable at Calcutta in their freshest state, are 
taken with the greatest ease. They are not generally supposed to be equal 
in flavour to those found in England, but this idea is in all probability more 
occasioned by the want of appetite, and consequent relisb, of the sojourners 
of a tropical dime than any real inferiority on the part of the fish. During the 
monsoon, the surf rises with great vehemence, presenting breakers equally 
formidable with those .of Madras, and effectually preventing any thing save 
boats of native construction from holding communication with ships in the 


offing. It sometimes happens that officers, who have nearly out-stayed the 
period penpittedfov absence in England, prevail upon the captains who bring 
them out to- land theqi at Pooree, whence they can report their return to 
head-quarters long before the ship can reach its destined port; and as at all 
tunes the European outward-bound appear within sight of the black pagoda, 
or ' the temple of Juggurnaut, and not unfrequently bold communication by 


signal with the harbour-master of Pooree, tbe inhabitants of the station look 
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out with great anxiety for pasting vessel** and derive their greatest enjoyment 
from the expectation of obtaining news from England before it can arrive at 
Calcutta. 

The sand is ill-adapted either for walking or for riding, and in boisterous 
weather becomes so great a nuisance as more than to counterbalance the ad- 
vantages of the sea-breeze. The houses are not built with the attention to 
comfort which characterizes those of the interior; they are more in the style 
of the primitive bungalow, pervious to every wind from heaven, and gritty in 
every quarter from the drifting sand. The interior parts of the district abound 
in game ; but in the immediate neighbourhood of Pooree, the ardour of the 
most determined sportsman is soon quenched by the difficulties which sur- 
round him, and the worthlessness of the prizes which reward his toil. But 
while the mightiest hunter is obliged to remain inactive, a wide field is opened 
to the antiquary, who may spend the whole period of a protracted sojourn in 
examining and inquiring into the relics of Hindoo antiquities which are to 
be found in every part of the hallowed soil. There are several pagodas, occu- 
pying a considerable tract of ground, scattered amongst the sand-bills which 
have heaped themselves along the coast. Many of these are protected from 
the encroachments of the drift, by massy walls ; but others, not having the 
same facilities for keeping the space clear around them, are almost swallowed 
up in the sand. All are exceedingly picturesque in their appearance, and 
their gaunt and withered inhabitants, only a little less infernal in their aspect 
than the deformed objects of their worship, sprawling on the floors, or grin- 
ning from a niche, combined with the dreariness of the land scenes and the 
loud roar of the ever-sounding surf, altogether form a picture of wild subli- 
mity, which leaves an indelible impression upon the mind. 

The black pagoda or temple of the sun, one of the most splendid Hindoo 
remains which India can boast, and which is an object of great attraction to 
all the intellectual visitants of Pooree, is situated about sixteen miles to the 
north of the native city, in the midst of a wilderness of sand, with which the 
jungle has struggled, not always unsuccessfully, for the ascendancy : here and 
there patches of verdure make their appearance, and the gentle risings of the 
ground relieve the dull monotony of the adjacent plains. It is of much earlier 
antiquity than Juggurnaut, but has lost its sanctity in the eyes of the multi- 
tude, and is now deserted and left to ruin. The roof is pyramidal, rising from 
a square building of great solidity ; but owing to a defect in the architecture, a 
large portion of this massive edifice is in ruins, and it is somewhat difficult to 
comprehend its original design. Weeds, the gigantic product of a most pro- 
lific soil, prickly pear, and copse-wood, have spread themselves over sod 
amidst the enormous masses of recumbent ruins, above which the surviving 
portion of the temple rears itself, and from the summit of an elephant mound, 
bids defiance to the encroaching sand, and lifts its head proudly as a beacon 
to the wanderers of the wave. Those who have closely examined the number- 
less sculptures which adorn that once splendid temple, report them to be of 
exquisite beauty ; the choice of subject, however, id many must prevent them 
from being made better known by the rid of drawings; but this unhappy taste 
does not pervade the whole edifice, and some of the colossal remains, espe- 
cially of elephants and griffins, are magnificent. Any attempt at minute des- 
cription would occupy many pages, while it must utterly fail in conveying an 
adequate idea of the lonely majesty of this desecrated pile. A few fakirs, 
looking more like wood demons, than men, share the shelter afforded by the 
numerous cavernous chambers, with the porcupines and bears composing the 
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principal population of the place: tigers occasionally join the assembly, though 
the latter intruders, arousing the spirit of adventure fin the youth of the neigh* 
bouring station, are speedily put to the rout. The intolerance of the Mussul- 
mans and their determination to overthrow idolatry in the seat of their con- 
quests, obliged the Brahmens of Joggurnaut, upon more than one occasion, to 
resort to stratagems for the preservation of their sacred images. Twice have 
they been carried away and hidden amongst fastnesses beyond the Chilka lake 
(a neck of the sea, about seventeen miles to the south of Pooree), and there 
enshrined until better tiroes enabled them to return : hut even the servants of 
the prophet, tired of the attempt to force their religion upon the still more 
bigotted followers of Brahma, came at length to a compromise, and turned the 
object of their antipathy into a source of prof t, by instituting a tax, which 
was continued by the British government. Formeriy, the concourse of pil- 
grims was so great as to yield a revenue of nine lacs of rupees; but the 
receipts have dwindled yearly, during a considerable period, and the progress 
of civilization and of knowledge is now extending so rapidly, that at no very 
great distance of time we may hope that the fearful orgies celebrated at Jug- 
gurnaut may be looked upon as bygone things, and that a purer creed will be 
established upon the ruins of that monstrous fabric of superstition, which has 
so long tyrannized over the mental faculties of the Indian world. 


THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE.— No. IV. 

I. 

TO A BELOVED FRIEND NOW DEPARTED. 

IX 3«X{(MW 6L*\\iu ' 

Kurip. 

Throw aside thy veil of mourning. 

Come forth from the mist pf tears, 

The wreath again tby bead adorniqg. 

Companion of my early years I 
Beautiful ! I see thee now. 

The cloud of hazel hair 
Darkening thy marble brow. 

Like plumes upon the Grecian air.— 

I hear the sigh of thy lonely grief. 

Like the south wind on the olive leaf. 

How often, often, have I leant. 

Beloved, on thy quiet breast ; 

Thy beauty, like a pleasant tent, 

Overshadowing my reft ! 

Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 1 6 No.62. 
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I listen to thy evening hymn, 

The music of thy feet; 

And thy gleeful face, now pale and dim, 

Arises from the tomb to greet 
My heart as it turneth back to thee, 

Like a bird to its home of memory. 

And did I say thy face was pale. 

Or darkness on thy beauty lay ? w< 

Oh, idle thought ! — the Elysian gale 
Hath borne thee to the Bowers of Day, 

And on thy glowing features fell 
A sun that evening never sees ; 

And thou, in every radiant dell. 

Hast gathered from the od’rous trees 
Leaves in Autumn never shed, — 

An amaranth-garland for thy head ! 

Oh, idle thought and vain ! long tost 
On life’s rough sea thy bark had been. 

And in the tempest well-nigh lost. 

When through the dreary storm was seen 
Day dawning on the sullen night ; 

And still it shone — thrice-blessed guide ! — 

Unto the crystal Ports of Light,* 

Where thou art anchor’d by the side 
Of him for whom thy spirit wept 
So many tears before he slept. 

II. 

A MORAL TAUGHT BY A FLOWER. 


In the manner of the Greek Anthology. 


One morning, in the grassy lane, 

A primrose fair I spied ; 

The linnet’s meek and tender strain 
Rose sweetly by its side. 

But in the soft declining eve 
Again I pass’d that quiet spot 

How could I choose but stand and grieva 
To find the simple fiower — was not ! 

And in the fate of that fair thing 
An emblem of my hope I found ; 

The morning saw it flourishing— 

The evening — wither’d on the ground 1 

• See Young's Night Thoughts. 
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A HYMN FOE CHARITY CHILDREN. 

O Toi dont Fordlle s’mdine 
Aunid du pauvre p«tteretu, 

Ao brin d’herbe de la oolllne 
Qul aouptreaprta un peu d'eau i 

Lamartine. 

O Thou who dost incline thine ear 
To the field-bird’s lowly nest. 

In the dewy meadow, where 
The wild flower hangeth o’er its rest ; — 

Be thou their father— Gracious Lord ! 

Their guide unto the promised land ; 
Shielding them from storm and sword 
By the shadow of thy hand ! 

Vainly we seek our thanks to pay ; 

To us their names are all unknown ; 

But Charity's beloved voice 
Ascendeth to thy throne. 

Never may the mourner’s feet 
On their threshold-stone be heard. 

Until the aged ear is deaf 
To the singing of the bird. 

And when life’s ev’ning shadows flit 
Around their faint and aching head, 

May Peace, the blessed angel, sit 
In beauty by their bed 1 


IV. 


SIGHING FOR SLEEP. 


Wanderer, wilt thou never come? 
How often, when the wild bee’s hum 
Crept into the drowsy ear, 

In the summer of the year. 

Hast thou overtaken roe. 

Under the shadow of a tree, 

Faint with the season’s jollity ! 


Return— return— and hither bring 
Sweetest odours on thy wing — 

And beside my pillow linger ; 

Close my eyelids with thy finger. 
Not a friend have I but thee— 

Be a mother unto me ! 

Fold me in thy peaceful arms, 

Sooth my sadness by thy charms. 
All day have I dwelt with Sorrow — 
Pri’thee stay until the morrow. 
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Peace, and her fair sister, Mirth, 

Long have vanished from my hearth ; 

No flowers strew my silent floor. 

No garland hangeth at my door. 

The verdant paths to thee are known. 

Of many a forest green and lone. 

Where the mountain-child doth stray 
In the wandering of its play: — 

Not a thought of care it knows-** 

Lo ! a toOdl of thy soft wand, 

And farewell €0 the sweet hedge-roso, 

Unheeded doth the yotfflg bird pass* 

It sinks upon the shadowed grass. 

With the flower in its hand. 

Alas 1 — alas !— I call in vain 

For thee^ pale Sleep, to ease my pain — 

Thou lovest more the meadow’s bloom. 

Than the mourner’s darken’d room; 

And tu ckrved halls to dwell 
Beside the minstrel’s tuneful shell— 

Why should I sigh for thee 1 Farewell ! 


V. 


“ GIVE HER STJIKWINGS.” 

Here she lies, a pretty bud. 

Lately made of flesh and blood. 

Who as soon fell feat asteep 
A* her little eyes did peep. 

(live her strewing*, but not stir 
The earth that lightly eotcrs her. 

Herrick . 

Like the dew upon the leaf— 

Or sunshine on the face of grief— 

Or an arrow from the quiver— 

Or melting snow Upon the riter— 

Or the field-flower’s dear perfume — 

Or the radiant purple bloom. 

Dust of balmy flowers, that clings 
To the butterfly’s rich wings — 

Like to each, the fairest* fleetest, 

Thou hast vanish’d from us, sweetest ! 

Dew-drops hang upbti the leaves * 

The unclouded breast no longer grieves ; 
Other arrows fill the quiver ; 

Other snow melts on the river ; 

Summer rains the field-flower nourish, 
Making it again to flourish ; 

And with dust of brighter bloom. 
Decking out its silver plume. 

Through the glowing morning sky. 

Shines the joyful butterfly. — 

Alas ! each thing — the fairest — fleetest — 
Is renewed, save thou, the sweetest ! 
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Yet wherefore should our wailing rise 
Into the clear untroubled skies ? 

Where, among her sister-band. 

She dwelleth in the heaven!/ band, 

Singing round the crystal throne 
Of the Omnipotent— Alone ! 

* Give her strewing* ” — offering meet 

Dewy blossoms, fresh and sweet ; 

Meadow daisies fair and white. 

Pressed by fairy feet at night; 

Roses, nurst by summer skies ; 

Violets, purple as her eyes ; 

Lilies, beyond the painter’s art. 

Pure and spotless as her heart. — 

Gentle sleeper ! thus we strew 
Thy tomb with flowers of various hue, 

From bower and field -the fairest — fleetest— 

But thou, beloved, art the sweetest ! 


VI. 

A SERMON FOUND IN A BROOK. 

— Good in every thing. 

Shakespeare. 

Listen to that merry bird. 

Warbling in the apple tr«e, 

Taught by the sunny day to pour 
Its gladness into melody. 

When the pale and yellow leaf 
Flutters in the wintry air, 

Its drooping spirit, ehitl’d with grief, 

Will not carol there. 

But a pure and guileless heart 
In sunshine singeth all day long. 

Nor doth summer ere depart 
From its verdant home of song. 

Through the shady alders look. 

Where the moonlight gilds the ground ; 

See the limpid village brook 
Journeying on with pleasant sound. 

In the cloudiest autumn night. 

Still it ffoweth on unseen ; 

We trace its course at morning light 
By a brighter hue of green. 

Such thy gentle life should be, 

Brer peaceful and serene ; 

That each joyful eye may see 
Where thy freshening path bath been. 
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BHIM SEN’S GADA AT ALLAHABAD. 


The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, for March, contains some 
interesting details concerning the ancient stone pillar, lying in the fort at 
Allahabad, called Bhira S£n’s Gada, or club. 

Captain T. S. Burt, of the Bengal engineers, when at that place, prepared 
a description of the pillar, and procured correct copies to be made of the cha- 
racters engraven upon it, which are fast disappearing. 

The column tapers, from the base to the capital, from a diameter of 3 ft* 
2\ in. to 2 ft. 2 in. ; the shaft is 35 feet in length ; the pillar, including the 
base, is 42 ft. 7 in. It appears to be a hjird kind of red sandstone, nearly 
approaching to freestone (and not granite), and bears a silvery bed in it, 
which accounts for its peeling off. The common legend respecting the pillar 
is, that it was the staff of Bhim Sen, second brother of Yudhisthira (B.C. 
1300), with which he ground his bhang. 

The Persian inscription, each compartment of letters being to be read first 
from the lower or second line (so as to preserve the gradation of the nine 
emperors mentioned in it), is as follows : — 

j£\ * SoiU-b # ^\i Jets?* * j&\ dlM 


J b ^ \ * L5 S ^V, * # Sj! 

^ * jJcJUb * \j c ij)] # *^V 


* # * \)jt* * jy\ \ 

JH J*r* * J^V. * dj* j 

I ♦ 1 1* (jh»V* * 

Translation. " 

(God is great!) — The light of the religion of Muhammed, the Emperor Jehangir, 
victorious over infidels;— (Oh ! Preserver) — son of the Emperor Akber, conqueror of 
infidels ;—( Oh ! Protector) — son of the Emperor Humayun, victorious over infidels ; 


—(Oh ! Giver of Life) — son of the Emperor Baber, victorious, &c. • — (Oh ! Eternal) 
— son of Umar Shaikh Mirza; — (Oh! Almighty)— son of Sultan Abu Seid;— (Oh! 
Light)— son of Sultan Muhammed Mirza (Oh ! Guide)— son of Miranshah ;— (Oil ! 
Wonderful) — son of Amir Timur, Lord of happy destiny (Oh ! Omnipotent)— In 
the month Shahr Yur, in the 1st Udhi, corresponding with Rabiuss&ni A.H. 1014. 

The specimen of the inscription, in the ancient character (No. 1), shewn in 
the As. Res., vol. vii. p. 180, is stated byCapt. Burt not to be correct: part of 
that inscription, since Captain Hoare’s time, has disappeared, having evi- 
dently peeled off*. The characters in this inscription are considered by Captain 
Burt to be the same as those on the lat'h of Feroz at Delhi. Some of the 
natives say it is Mahratta, others Punjabi. The other two ancient inscriptions 
are evidently Sanscrit; one (No. 2) resembling the characters in the Gy a 
inscription, interpreted by Sir C. Wilkins (As. Res., vol. i. p. 279); the other 
(No. 3, that written above the Persian) consists of detached names and dates 
written by persons visiting the pillar, in Nagari, Mahratta, &c. Some of the 
dates are very old, one so early as Samvat 1515, or 368 years ago. Captain 
Burt concludes that the ancient inscription No. 2 may be decyphered by Sir C. 
Wilkins ; and that No. 3 offers still fewer difficulties. 

In a note upon the inscription No. 1, appended to Captain Burt’s paper, 
Mr. Prinsep, the secretary of the Society, does justice to the care and fidelity 
with which that officer has executed the task he undertook ; observing, “ I had 
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but little anticipation of the valuable historical information that would reward 
the labour of transcribing the almost illegible inscriptions covering the surface 
of the Allahabad lat’h” 

The inscription No. 1, Mr. Prinsep states, contains nothing worth trans- 
cribing, except the dates. No. 2, he says, is identical with the Gya inscrip- 
tion decyphered by Sir C. Wilkins, and being referred to Captain Troyer, 
secretary of the Sanscrit College, he, with the aid of Madhava Ray Pandit, 
the librarian, has decyphered many parts of the inscription : thehr examination 
has developed the names of several princes, particularly of Chandragupta : if 
this be the same of whom Arrian speaks, it will confirm Sir C. Wilkins’ con- 
jecture as to the antiquity of the Gya character. “ Some doubt,” Mr. Prinsep 
observes, “ may arise from the discovery of his name on a monument at 
Allahabad, with regard to the position of his capital, a point that has only 
lately been considered to be set at rest by the identification of Palibothra with 
Pataiiputra or Patna. The name of Samudragupta, as a fourth descendant of 
Chandragupta, is not found in the Hindu catalogues of the Maurya dynasty, 
although there can be no doubt of the reading on the column.” — “ One other 
raja of the same name occurs among the Ajmeer or Rajputana princes in the 
seventh century, but here also the descendants are of different appellations. 
The only argument which occurs to me, as favouring the latter date, is the 
great similarity between the Sanscrit character of the inscription and the 
Tibetan (noticed also by Lieutenant Burt) ; the alphabet of which, according 
to Mr. Csoma de Koros, was adopted from the Sanscrit in the seventh century. 
Many letters are indeed identical and of the same phonic value.” 

The following are the remarks of Captain Troyer upon this inscription, a 
translation of which, as far as practicable, accompanies the remarks - 

“ An alphabet of the inscription No. 2, copied from the Allahabad pillar, 
compared with the Deva-nagari, was compiled by Madhava Rao, the head libra- 
rian of the Sanscrit College. It will be seen from the annexed copy of it (given 
in a plate) that eight of the consonants, namely, (g’h), 3* (j’h), (n), 

*2" (*’)» 7 (t’h), ^ (d’), ^ (d’h), and three of the vowels, 
could not be found. 

* The alphabet of the Allahabad inscription offers certainly a great apparent 
similarity to that of a part of the Gya inscription examined by Dr. Wilkins 
Cd*. Res., vol. i. p. 279), as pointed out by Lieut. Burt of the engineers. It 
almost entirely coincides with that of some inscriptions on the rocks of Maha- 
malaipur (vide Trans, of Royal As. Soc ., vol. ii. part 1, plates 13, 14). Not- 
withstanding this similarity, common to a great number of Indian alphabets, it 
is not yet easy to fix the value of each letter of an ancient writing, in such 
a manner as to preclude the possibility of a doubt. 

M It was principally the alphabet of the Mahamalaipur inscriptions that 
enabled Madhava Rao to transcribe in Devanagari characters the remains of the 
inscription copied from the pillar at Allahabad. This consists of thirty lines. 
More than a moiety of the first thirteen lines is entirely peeled off ; the other 
seventeen are fuller, but evidently more or less cut off at the right extremity, 
and all with many intervening chasms. 

“ An even slight examination of the transcript made in Devanagari characters 
is sufficient to find a number of Sanscrit words, and the whole inscription may 
without hesitation be pronounced to be Sanscrit. In the accompanying paper, 
the translation of the Sanscrit words, which could without difficulty be found 

• A ft the greeter pert of the translation (that part only being an exception which is cited in the 
esMzmg page) presents no continuous sense, we have not inserted^ 
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in each fine, is given. Scarce any change has been made in the wards of the 
transcript, except in a few instances, such a correction as is too often indis* 
pensable even in not inaccurate manuscripts. These few changes are marked 
above the lines. As the frequent and wide disjunction of words, the termina- 
tions of which are mostly wanted, renders it impossible to fix the relative sense 
pf each word, as well as to determine the general purport of the whole, any 
conjectural labour, in changing vocables and supplying deficiencies, would have 
been hopeless. So much only appears indubitable from the words themselves, 
that they are encomiastic epithets of a raja, the name of whom, if satisfactorily 
made out, might furnish an historical datum of no small importance. 

“ Names are really found in the 17th, 18th, and 21st lines which seam insig- 
nificant ; not so those in the 25th and 26th line, which happen to be more 
complete and connected than the others : thus we have in tha twenty-fifth 
line : — 1 of the great-grandson of Sri Chandragupta, the great raja, of the 
grandson of the great Raja Sri Yagnalcacha, of the son of the great vqja, the 
-first (supreme) Raja (Adhiraja) Sri Chandragupta and in the twenty-sixth 
line, * of the son of the daughter of Lich-ch'ha Vikriti of tbe family of Maba- 
divya Kumars — of the great raja, the supreme Raja Sri Saouidragupta, whose 
fame caused by the conquest of the whole earth, increasing and expanding 
throughout the whole ground of the earth, was equalling Tridasopati (India).' 

“ Tbe name of Chandragupta repeated here twice, as that of the great graad- 
father, and that of the father, of a raja, cannot fail to excite attention. 

“ According to the Hindee genealogies of the Viihnupunma and other books, 
Chandragupta, a son, or at least a relative, of Nanda, founded a dynasty 
(called by his name, and also the Maurya dynasty, from his mother Mura), of 
ten kings, who reigned during 137 years, from the year <1596 to 1736 of the 
Kaliyug (from 1504 to 1367 before our era), in Magadha, the capital of which 
was Palibothra. It needs scarce be repeated that the Indian name Chandra- 
gupta (the moon-protected) was found to be the same with Sandca-cottus, or 
Sandrokuptos, mentioned by die Greek historians. It is also known that, from 
the similarity of these names, an identity of the persons of tbe contemporary 
of Alexander and ally of Seleucus Nicator, and of the before-mentioned 
founder of the Indian dynasty of that name, was supposed, and that a whole 
system of Indian chronology was made dependent upon this supposition. 

“ v No disquisition upon this important and extensive subject wiH here be 
expected; so much less as the imperfect remains of the inscription here 
examined furnish no vestige of a date, nor any other data which may lead our 
conjectures towards, if not fix, an historical fact. It would be adventurous to 
assert that the Chandragupta of line twenty-fifth was the founder of the 
Maurya dynasty : all that appears in the inscription is, that a Raja Samudra- 
gupta(the sea-protected) was a descendant in the fourth generation of a Cban- 
dragupta. 

“ It is further to be remarked, that the name of the second Chandragupta 
and that of Samudragupta are joined with the title Adhirdja, * supreme raja, 
and not with that of Chakravartti, or * emperor of the world,’ always assumed 
by the ruler of India. We may therefore infer that the Adhirajas of the 
inscription did not pretend to universal, although but titular, sovereignty ; but 
may have been only counted among the many rajas who at all times divided 
India among themselves. It was probably by their flatterers that the conquest 
of a few provinces was made the conquest of the whole world ; in which ex- 
pression, found entire among the ruins of so many others, nothing else but a 
monument of empty vanity was preserved.” 
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Silt EDWARD WEST. 

To tbs Editok. 

Sir : I am glad to find that your remarks on the character of the late Sir 
Edward West have provoked a reply from A. B. If the result should lead to 
the development of the truth, the claims of that individual to public applause, 
as a judge, will be brought to a satisfactory test. 

By the Charter of 1753, a Mayor’s Court and a Court of Requests were esta- 
blished at Bombay ; the jurisdiction of the latter being limited to the cogni- 
zance of suits of £8 and under. The mayor, at a very early period, esta- 
blished of his own authority an intermediate court for the recovery of debts 
beyond the cognizance of the Court of Requests, to the amount of £17, from 
which he derived the principal portion of his emoluments. That court was 
discontinued on the erection of the Court of Recorder, but soon after revived 
by Sir William Syer; and in 1818, its jurisdiction was extended to the cogni- 
zance of suits of .£35 and under. 

All these modifications in the constitution of a court established by charter 
were introduced, and another— a Petition Court— established, without the 
knowledge of the local government. 

On the suspension of the bar* at Bombay, — the Advocate-general being the 
servant of the Government, and the barristers being appointed by the Directors, 
— some explanation of their conduct was due to those authorities ; and it was 
accordingly afforded by Mr. Norton, the Advocate-general. He entered into an 
exposition of the mode of administering justice in the Recorder’s Court, which 
he pronounced to be, in many and important particulars, illegal and injurious in 
its tendency; newly introduced, and different in principle from that which had 
heretofore obtained ; that it was systematically pursued ; that every effort and 
representation, both public and private, had been vainly resorted to in com- 
munication with the recorder; and that a sense of public duty to the Com- 
pany impelled him no longer to shrink from bringing the subject before the 
Government. 

After referring to the Charter of Justice, and the course of proceeding pre- 
scribed for the administration of civil justice, and to the latitude given to the 
court, under certain restrictions, to frame, at discretion, rules for the execu- 
tion of process, the Advocate-general adverted to the means which the Legisla- 
ture had provided for facilitating the recovery of small debts by the establish- 
ment of a Court of Requests in Bombay; in which alone proceedings at 
variance with the forms and maxims of English common law courts, were 
legalized. He maintained that the Legislature had not only placed the regula- 
tion and jurisdiction of such courts in other hands than those of the Recorder’s 
Court, that is, in those of the council ; but had also entrusted the administra- 
tion of justice in such courts of requests to those who, from residence and 
experience among the natives, and acquaintance with their habits and manners, 
were the better qualified to dispense summary justice among them. 

Fully admitting the laudable motives which dictated the establishment of a 
Small Cause Court by Sir William Syer, in 1799, the Advocate-jeneral yet 
pronounced the erection of a new jurisdiction, differing, both in form and prin- 
ciple in many of the most essential particulars from the Court of Recorder, to 
have been illegal ; the rules inconsiderately framed, and the results hurtful and 
probably unexpected. The benefit to the poorer classes, by enlarging the 

• There k an instance in Scotland, I believe, of the whole bar having been suspended for six months 
by Duke Lauderdale. 
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jurisdiction of the Bombay Court of Requests to the amount of £40, being the 
extent of those at Calcutta and Madras, governed on the same principles as 
the present, from which barristers and attornies are excluded, was acknow- 
ledged; but it was maintained that such a jurisdiction should be exercised 
neither through the medium nor at the discretion of the Recorder’s Court, nor 
upon the basis on which the rules had been promulgated, and that the course of* 
administering justice in the Small Cause Court, with reference to its rules, 
was illegal, irregular, and of an injurious tendency to the interests of justice. 

The first objection applied to the power assumed in the institution of a 
Small Cause Court to try suits to the extent of £35, which the Court or 
Recorder might increase, at its arbitrary discretion, to any further amount; an 
authority which could be legally exercised only under the sanction of the 
Legislature. The second objection was founded on the supersession of the 
authority of the sheriff, in the issue and execution of a summons, in favour of 
the clerk of the Small Cause Court, to whose office it was returnable by his 
deputed officer to the defendant; in default of whose appearance, the cause 
might be heard ex parte. But the defendant, by a clause in the charter, was 
liable to arrest for any sworn debt above £ 1 7. The sheriff and bis officers 
alone can legally arrest in civil suits. The execution of process given to a 
private clerk was, therefore, contrary to the Charter, and a violation of the 
chartered rights of creditors to hold their debtors to bail to the amount of £17* 
The requiring the defendant to appear before the clerk, instead of the court, 
to answer to the plaint filed against him, was another obvious violation of the 
charter. The rule laid down for pleading to the plaint was contrary to that 
prescribed in all causes beyond the jurisdiction of the Court of Requests, and 
in many particulars to the very principle of law and justice. The clerk’s dis- 
cretion was the peremptory and arbitrary rule by which all the allegations and 
proceedings of the parties are to be directed and controlled, let what may be 
the nature of the case, the disposition of the clerk, or bis competency to the 
task. 

Another violation of the charter consisted in the appointment of the same 
individual as the attorney or agent of both parties; he is directed not only to 
prepare the case on both sides in all its bearings, but, in default of other pro- 
fessional persons being employed, to conduct it at the trial likewise; thus 
substituting the clerk in the place of the judge: the establishment, in fact, of 
a jurisdiction by which a party must employ his adversary’s attorney in pre- 
paring his case and in the conduct of his cause at trial, unless he chose to 
employ an advocate or attorney. Attornies are permitted to practice as 
advocates in this court ; whereas by the charter it is not only inferrible that 
advocates are allowed to practice merely as advocates, and attornies as attor- 
nies, but also that no attornies or other persons can practice as advocates 
without the Company’s license. This rule operates to an exclusion of the bar, 
the gentlemen of which will not of course practice on such terms ; hence the 
bar hold their privileges of appearing in court on the mere tenure of its discre- 
tion. The court assumes a discretion in regard to the mode of rendering 
judgments effectual ; but, by the charter, the sheriff alone is compulsorily 
directed to carry process of execution into effect. The court also claims a 
discretion in allowing a maintenance to an imprisoned debtor out of the 
creditor’s pocket ; and lastly, the rules for the Small Cause Court had never 
been submitted, through the regular channel, to be laid before the King for 
approbation, correction, or refusal. 

There were many instances in which the Small Cause Court had been held 
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Jb private. Cadses beyond the limitation of £36 wero entertained in that court. 
Im one case, the Recorder, by bis written order of court, expressly directed 
an action for £80 to be brought into that court,* although the objection to Us 
jarisdiction was made; and although by one of the rules it was provided that 
the jurisdiction should be confined to actions of contract and dealing only, in 
which the cause of action shall not exceed £35 ; yet many actions were enter- 
tained for unliquidated damages more or less than £35, according to circum- 


Tbe saving of expense to bumble suitors was the professed or only support- 
•hie ground for this new jurisdiction ; but how much more effectually could 
that object have been attained had the extension of the 39th and 40th of 
Geow III. to Bombay been recommended by the judges ? whilst no expense to 
the really indigent can arise of a serious nature by suing in the Recorder’s 
Court, as he may sue in forma pauperis without paying any thing ; and the 
Advocate-general is, or was, at Bombay, their counsel ex-officio* 

The Advocate-general reported also to the Government the establishment 
by the Recorder (Sir £. West) of another still more illegal and prejudicial 
court, called the Petition Court. On his arrival at Bombay, the Recorder 
professed his readiness to pay attention to any complaints of the natives 
couched in the form of private petitions to him ; and to use his endeavours to 
afibrd redress. Without impugning the propriety or policy of the measure, the 
Advocate-general explained that, instead of bring confined to the more private 
eouriderarioo of petitions, as between the Recorder and the petitioners, a 
specific jurisdiction was soon established over the subject-matter of them; 
and It assumed all the outward semblance of a court. It had public officers, 
with salaries and fees also; a regular day was appointed for holding it, and the 
same judicial forms were observed as in a regular court ; but no rules were 
promulgated by which it professed to be gaided in its practice. 

The petitions that were presented were privately examined by the Recorder; 
some sent of process or notice issued for the parties to attend ; parties and 
wftnewes were examined on oath ; the merits of the petitions were inquired 
into and adjudicated upon mskmter; judicial orders were made, with a decla- 
ration that they should be enforced ; deposits of money were required from the 
petitioners, and adjudged to be forfeited or not, at the mere discretion of the 
court, exercised on the merits of the petition ; and the subject-matter of them 
was sach as was either in progress of litigation through the regular courts, or 
might or ought naturally to become so. The right was here again assumed to 
create jurisdictions and judicial powers ; to adjudicate upon forfeitures, and to 
appoint officers with fees, altogether at a summary and indifidual discretion. 
The bar was excluded from all means of acquiring any knowledge of the pro- 
ceedings of ehecoart. 

- The following cases will illustrate the character of this tribunal, the evils of 
such 9 coarse of judicature, and the peculiar difficulties to which the bar may 
be occasionally exposed. A native presented a petition on account of a judg- 
ment obtained against him upon a false warrant to confess it on a cognovit. On 
bearing of the petition, be was falsely sworn out of court by his antagonist. 
He informed the Advocate-general that be had many witnesses to prove the 


* In a suit instituted In 1823. “ Bbawo Pomdowjee, a pauper, e. Gunnoba Baboojee,” for Rs. 8,471, 
the clerk was directed, on the petitioner's depositing Rs. 80, to commence an action* But as the peti- 
tioner reSusad to restrict his claim to £35 (Rs. 380), the clerk applied to the attorney for paupers for 
tnstructkms for hk guidance, when the cause came on for trial. The instructions in the clerk’s letter 
ran thus: “ I (!) order that this cause be tried in the Small Cause Court, on the within sum being 
deposited.*’— (Signed) E. Wear. 
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perjury, and wished to know if he could indict him. The Advocate-generaf 
told him that his doubts as to the competency of the jurisdiction, before wbidi 
the oaths were taken, were so strong, that a prosecution was by no means 
certain of success. 

A native was imprisoned by the police magistrate for a smuggling transac- 
tion. He petitioned the Recorder, who, on investigation of the case, consi- 
dered the imprisonment irregular, or rather illegal. He discharged the mao, 
and recommended him to sue the magistrate in damages for false imprison- 
ment; a recommendation which, of course, the man immediately followed. 
On the magistrate representing his situation to the government, the Advocate- 
general was directed to defend the action. At this trial, the Recorder, the 
adviser of the prosecution , would of course preside both as judge and juryman. 
The Advocate* general was relieved from the extreme difficulty and delicacy 
likely to arise under such circumstances, in the performance of his duty, by 
the abandonment of the action at the suggestion of the Recorder ! 

Against their suspension, A. B. states, “ the barristers appealed to the King 
in Council, but obtained no relief ; and when six months had expired, they 
resumed their practice in the court !” I am not aware that any appeal was 
made to the King in Council : the case unfortunately was not appealable to the 
King in Council. The proceedings were referred to the Court of Directors, of 
which Sir Edward West was informed, and furnished with a copy of the com- 
munication. Sir Elijah Impey, in his dispute with the Supreme Government, 
complained, and very justly, of proceedings being sent home against him 
secretly, and without being made known to him. What was the conduct of 
Sir Edward West on the observance of a contrary and more courteous pro- 
ceeding ? He denied the right of the Government to receive and transmit to 
Europe any statement reflecting upon, or even in any degree relating to, his 
Majesty's judges ; and in forwarding the memorial from the barristers to the 
Directors, charged the Government with aiding and abetting the circulation of 
a libel against the court ! The spirit of the reply was entirely in accordance 
with the celebrated declaration, solemnly uttered by the Recorder, in the 
instance of suspending the bar, that “ there was here (in Bombay) no power 
under heaven that had a right to find fault with the proceedings of the court; 
and that, if the court did not act in conformity with the charter, the only 
remedy was, an impeachment in the House of Commons; that the judges were 
not to be told by any set of men, and far less by persons at the bar, that they 
were not acting in conformity with the charter !”* 

The proceedings against the barristers, and the charges against the Court of 
Recorder for violations of the charter, being acts committed by his Majesty’s 
judges, did not fall within the cognizance of the Directors, but of the Board 
of Control. The former, however, took occasion to remind the Govern- 
ment, and probably the chief justice was reminded by the Board, that Sir 
Henry Gwyllim having, in a charge to the grand jury, indulged in reflections 
on the conduct of the governor of Madras, was removed on a petition from 
the Court of Directors to the King in Council. 

On the 18th of April 1825, the Advocate-general reported that the Petition 
Court had been abolished ; and such an alteration made in the rules for the 
trial of small causes as amounted, in substance, to an abolition of the Small 
Cause Court also: not one of the rules which had been complained of by the 
Advocate-general and his brethren, as illegal or inexpedient, having been 
retained as it stood before. New rules were promulgated, and reduced from 
* Proceeding, Recorder’s Coart, 7th Oct. 1823. 
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about forty to thirteen articles. Attornies were expressly excluded from prac- 
tising as advocates, while the latter were willing to attend the court for that 
purpose. 

Thus, then, the justness of the memorial from the bar haring been fully 
recognised, upon what ground could the suspension of the barristers be justi- 
fied ? What security is there against the despotism of his Majesty’s judges in 
India, if “ they are not to be told by persons at the bar that they are not act- 
ing in conformity with the charter ?” It is impossible that proceedings so 
illegal and arbitrary could have passed unnoticed by the Board of Control. If 
its sentiments were ever communicated to the chief justice, their suppression 
enhances the injustice of the whole proceeding ; and the independence of the 
bar, the only check on the conduct of the King’s courts in British India, was 
thus destroyed ; for the press was enslaved, as far at least as related to the 
reports of the proceedings of the Supreme Court at Bombay. “ To put an 
end to reports is to put an end to the law of England.”* 

I will add to your list of Sir Edward West’s quarrels, his differences with the 
governor, the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, which, contrary to your state- 
ment, were frequent, open, and flagrant; with the commander-in-chief. Sir 
Charles Colville ; with Mr. Warden ; and with his* colleague, Sir Ralph Rice. 
Nothing was more common than his abuse of his predecessors on the bench ; 
and in particular of Sir Anthony Buller. But “ the natives of Bombay, after 
the death of Sir Edward West, expressed, in feeling and unqualified terms, 
their regret for his loss, and the great confidence in the impartial administration 
of justice with which bis judicial conduct had inspired them 1” Would A. B. 
be kind enough to publish the names of these natives ? There was a decided 
schism in the society of Bombay. From the moment of his landing. Sir 
Edward West threw the apple of discord among the community, and it spread 
among the natives. They are ever ready to do as master pleases — either to 
subscribe for a Buckingham, or to institute professorships in memory of a 
West ! Whatever his acquirements and professional abilities may have been, 
Sir Edward West’s temper wholly disqualified him for the judicial bench. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

January 1835. C.D. 

• How frequently do we read, in the law reports in England, of new trials being moved far on the 
ground of misdirection of judges to juries In summing up ! If a Bombay barrister had dared to com- 
plain of the chief justice, as a barrister complained in the Court of King's Bench of Lord Tenterden’s 
inadvertent way in using expressions whilst addressing the jury ; that, in his summing up, he had con- 
tradicted himself, and upon that the jury had found— that the points put for their consideration were 
utterly inconsistent, suspension would have followed.— C. of K.B., 24th Jan. 1830; “Fisher v. 
Clement.” 


THE EXAMINATION AT ADDISCOMBE. 

Wi are assured by an ear-witness, upon whose accuracy we place the 
firmest reliance, that the remark attributed by a correspondent, in bis account 
of the examination at Addiscombe (p. 64), to the Chairman of the Court of 
Directors, — namely, that, “ when they (officers in India) are not recompensed 
by quick promotion, they in many cases put an end to their existence,”— -was 
not made by Mr. Tucker. 
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WILSON’S HINDU THEATRE.* 

Some years' have elapsed since we noticed this masterly translation of six 
Hindu dramas— a translation which, by its inimitable spirit and its acknow- 
ledged fidelity, has secured the Hindu theatre a rightful place in Eogtirii Ike* 
nature. To this result, Sir William Jones anxiously looked, but he did not 
live to see it ; the SakonUd a being a mere variety of that theatre, and a species 
only of a somewhat subordinate genius, the heroical or mythical, which* by 
excluding all imitation of domestic manners as they actually existed at the 
time of its composition, was but a cold and lifeless specimen of the national 
drama of Hindustan ; whereas its range presents examples of every kind of 
theatric composition — from the pastoral to the mythic, from the mythic to the 
comedy of manners, as the French would call h ; in other words, to tke domes- 
tic drama of the modems. It must not be overlooked, at the same time, that 
the laws which govern each class are observed with the utmost strictness and 
consistency. 

There are, moreover, certain peculiarities of the Hindu theatre that occur 
m no other dramatic literatare whatsoever. Every play, for the greater part, 
is written m the Sanscrit, or the Prakrit, a lower and more vernacular Sans- 
sent. In many of them is to be found a still greater diversity of dialects, to 
suit the diversity of characters and of agents that appear on the scene. 
Rogues and thieves have their appropriate dialect m that of Oogefn (no very 
delicate compliment to that province), and intriguers speak the diction of the 
southern peninsula. The difficulty of understanding plays of so polygtottw 
a structure seems by degrees to have reduced these varieties to the Sanskrit 
and the Prakrit only, the words of each being essentially the same and vary- 
ing only in the harsher or more softened combination of the letters, but 
agreeing in grammatical structure : the difference exists more in the pronun- 
ciation and spelling, than the radical formation of either. 

Now it is certain that those tongues (the Sanskrit and Prakrit) bad cessed 
to be spoken in India long before the composition of the oldest Hindu drama 
that has been discovered. It is not probable, therefore, that plays written for 
representation in a learned language familiar only to a select number of the 
community, should keep in view the aims of every dramatic author in every 
other country, of influencing the tastes and sympathies of the bulk of the 
population, — a class the most susceptible of theatric pleasure, the most sen- 
sitive to dexterous strokes of humour, or happy and humorous turns of inci- 
dent. The poet was shut out from the great purpose of the dramatic 
writer. Instead of looking for effect in sudden, involuntary transports, acting 
instantaneously upon minds governed by the untutored impulses of nature, he 
could calculate only on the cold fastidious satisfaction of the learned, or the 
more capricious applause of the privileged classes, who eater the theatre satu- 
rated with daily voluptuousness, and with a relish for amusement broken and 
impaired by indulgence. 

To this circumstance — the circumscribed range of auditors capable of hear- 
ing and admiring — may be attributed the penury of the Hindu drama; no 
more than three plays being attributable to each of the great masters of the 
art. The fertility of Lope de Vega, or even of Beaumont and Fletcher, pre- 
supposes a diffused fondness for the drama amongst all clas ses fr om the peer 
to the beggar. Yet Sir William Jones, in the first ardour of investigation, 

• Specimens of the Theatre of the Hindus. Translated from the Original Sanskrit, by Hoeacs 
Hay mam Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. T*o 
Vote. Second Ed. London, 1835. Par bury and Co. 
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appoaed that the Indian theatre would fill « many volumes as that of any 
nation in ancient or modern Europe. Mr. Wilson, led to a more sober 
inference by maturer inquiry, estimates all the plays that are to be found, and 
thoee mentioned by writers on the drams, as not exceeding sixty, the w»mhf 
attributed to the single pen of Sophocles. Still, the multiplied classes, into 
which the H[indu critics hare distributed them, exhibit at least bo want oC 
variety. For the Hindu drama, like other national dramas, produced swarms 
of phflologers and critics. Rules usurped the authority of tnveotioa ; “ plays 
gave way to theories, and system-mongers took the place of poets.” But if 
any thing can mark the imperfect progress of the Hindus, with all the charac- 
teristic graces of their theatre, in the art of dramatic imitation, it is this; — 
it never produced a sound or philosophical commentator, like Aristotle, who, 
connecting causes and effects by searching for them in the mysterious laws of 
onr nature, duly weighed the influences of imagination and passion, instead of 
hovering over dull dogmatic precepts taken from the practice of established 
authors. In the absence of these lofty and animating discussions, the Hindu 
critics set themselves, with a singular mockery of labour, to classify plays, 
persons, and passions, till they wove a complicated web out of the most 
spider-like materials. 

The class called Nataka is the highest class of the Hindu drama, and, adopt- 
ing the precise yet philosophical definition of the Greek tragedy by the Stagy- 
rite, correaponds, with some distinctions, indeed, and those not unessential, 
to that sublime species of composition. Aristotle, compressing a minute 
description into the conciseness of a definition, calls the Greek tragedy, the 
imitation of a solemn and perfect action, told in plearing language, exhibiting 
in different parts the several elements of the drama, represented by agents, 
not narrators merely, and purging and purifying the soul by the instrumen- 
tality of pity and terror. 

Bat the Hindu drama, setting at nought every rule and ordinance of that 
which modem c ri tici s m calls the classical drama, luxuriates at will in the 
freaks and license of the romantic class. As to the unities, those ingenious 
fetters forged by the French critics upon the misinterpreted authority of Aris- 
totle,* the Hindus wholly disregarded them. Even unity of action, or sin- 
gleness of incident, they considered too severe a restriction, although their 
dramatic law-givers, — a self-sufficient tribe, whose business it was to frame 
rules and lay down aphorisms that were wholly overlooked in practice,— enjoin 
a simplicity of business in the severest spirit of the Greek drama. The absence 
of all scenic decoration sufficiently accounts for the non-observance of the 
unity of place. All localities were left to the imagination, and the same 
exertion of fancy, which at one time conceived the scene to be a garden, might 
at another suppose it to be a palace. Besides, the Hindus, having never been 
what may be termed a theatrical people, though in possession of a national 
drama, had no separate building appropriated for dramatic representation. 
The state of society in India, in the zenith of their drama, was not advanced 
beyond that of the middle ages in Europe, when the baronial halls of the great 
and powerful were the only places in which, theatrical spectacles were exhi- 
bited. Temporary booths were the next symptoms of advance towards a 
regular theatrical edifice, and these even in the reign of Elizabeth were of the 
most rode and incommodious construction. The manners of Hindustan, 
moreover, and the nature of the climate, like that of Greece, requiring all the 


• SMF.SddwWstocmwontlM drain*, is which ttwdfctani of Aifatotle it darif tiara tohav* 
baaimimtaatoodbf Boiksu and ConwUk. 
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operations of life to be oarnied on in the open air, were equally adverse to 
those embellishments which are now a* essentially, conducive tp. theatrical 
dkuioti. Ner must h be foigotten, in speaking of the Hindp4rama* that the 
representation of a play was not a popular amusement, of. frequent occurrence, 
hot reserved for solemn or public occasions; resembliog, in this respect, the 
Athenian dramas, which were, acted at distant iaterya^'OM* opjfl jjuppg the 

solemn festivals of religion. .* 

These is, however, every reason to suppoee that the PCtors held a 

higher social estimation than the minstrels and mimes of, the pefipd just re* 
fared ta They were on terms of familiar intercourse, ^.appear*: from the 
inductions common to Hindu plays, with the poets . who ppn^fncted the 
fable; and, in India, poets of tolerable merit were the frjeqda.and associates 
of philosophers and princes* They were never .classed, Cause , the words, pf 
one of 6Ur, Acts of Parliament, as “ diverting vqgabojads,”. or reduced to 
contemplate a badge of servitude as a title of distinction. The Polonius of 
the palace had it, no doubt, in strict charge to see “the players well bestowed.” 
From the prelude or opening scene of the Mrichchakati % or * Toy-Cart/ which, 
whatever be its dramatic defects, is a most curious and interesting 'picture of 
Hindu manners, it seems that the manager and his family belonged to the 
Brahminical tribe, and there is no doubt that the Hindu actor, .in .additfoa to 
the estimation held by those who minister to the pleasures of, the rich, and 
great, divided with the poet the praise of skill , and ingenuity displayed in the 
drama, which, but for his exertions, would have been .idly .wanted nochuiprp* 
fitably misapplied. .t 

But the most important contrast of the Hindu to the classical drepaa is. the 
total absence of all distinction between tragedy and comedy. . Neither , the 
crimes nor the follies of the world, nor the " high actions ^od high passions” of 
the Greek stage, neither the terrors of distress nor the levities of prosperity, 
were the exclusive business of the Hindu dramatist. In this respect, the 
Hindu drama may be classed with those productions of the Spanish andiEnglisb 
theatre, to which the terms tragedy and comedy are .wholly inapplicable* ■ They 
are of a mingled web, blending seriousness and sorrow with, mirth and laugh* 
ter. Their purpose is not, according to Aristotle’s dtinUioapf tragsdy, tfyst of 
purging the human breast by the emotions of pity and. terror. These emotions 
are indeed perpetually called into play, but never by any painful incident, like, 
for instance, Medea’s assassination of her children. ..Why. was this? The 
hackneyed theory of critics is, the priority of tragedy. in the dramatic progress; 
because, in early states of society, the stronger passions have an almost exclu- 
sive empire, and the follies and affectations of mankind are rarely dramatised, 
till* social intercourse has reached a period of comparative polish and refine- 
ment. The theory is more ingenious than just ; or, if it. were just, generally 
speaking, would not be just relative to the Hindus*;. If they have had no 
JEschylus to delineate the workings of tempestuous passion,—* 

The flash and out breaks of a fiery rmod,— « 
it is because the calm and equable development of the social qualities, in Indtti 
have seldom produced Clytemnestras daring enough to glory iff the murder of 
a royal husband and the defilement of his couch,— that feature of the Greek 
pl^y which is confessedly the most calculated td produce terror and pity. If 
the same passions lurked, as undoubtedly they have done, tn Hfhdu bosom*, 
they wou id have found vent in some dakk intrigue, some stroke of inAHions 
though unambitious vengeance Mr. Wilson wdl, though somewhat hAfih iy, 
remarks, that “ whatever poets and philosophers may have insinuated to the 
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oaftrary, there is no doubt that the regions of physical equability have ever 
been, and still are, th s ee of moral titr mm ” 

But k is a curious circunmteacc, if not in the Hindu theatre, in Hindu 
dramatic criticism, which are in many respects disconnected, that alt cm— 
trap hot purely tragic are prohibited by a positive rule* Tbt rule, however, 
being posterior to the practice, it is more corre c t to say, that such catastro* 
phes are discountenanced by the usage of the dramatic writers. No Mood is 
aver shed on the stage. If death is Inflicted, k mum be out of the view of 
the spectators. The btentSmnccs of the Hindu theatre exceed in minuteness 
the fastidiousness of the French. The bloodlessn es s of the Hindu siege 
may in truth be attributed to the reverence in which human, and indeed aai* 
ami life in general, was held by the Hindus, In the ancient state of their man- 
ners, before the Mabommetfen irruption had taught them lessons of brutalky ; 
and k most he recollected that their drama, of which Sir William Jones and 
Mr. Wilson have presented us with specimens, is a mirror of that pure and 
uncorrupted sera. 

The interminable length of the Hindu plays is another peculiarity, in which 
they exhibit a contrast to every other dramatic literature. The law of ** a 
qwiato produciior nets, which has invariably regulated the western drama, was 
not known in India. The Mrichchakali would make three of the plays of 
ASschylue. But, on the other hand, it must not be fofgotten, that the law of 
five acts Imposed ineffectual restraint on many dramatic authors. J a venal, in 
his da^, complains of the bulky tragedy of Tekphm, and the “ mecdum Jtmtwi 
Orestes.” In actual representation, moreover, a Hindu play must have been 
necessarily a bridge d ; and if the mythical allusion a, which are of such perpetual 
re c urre nc e as almost to obstruct the progress of the fable, wets omitted, there 
is aot mnch unnecessary prolixity ia the regular business of the piece. In the 
MriekekokaH, for example, the only drama in Mr. Wilson’s collection to which 
our Bouts will permit us to look for illustration, no needless delay is inters 
posed by narration j — all ia bustle, movement, intrigue. It mum tot her be 
considered, as Mr. Wilson O b ser v es, that if the Hindu stage exhibited a long 
pfcy* it exhibited that atoae. There were no after-pieces or interludes. 

As a specimen of the Hindu drstna, it is impossible that a more perfect one 
could be presented than the Mrtckchak*ti> so called from a toy belonging to 
the child of Charodatta, which perforins no unimportant part in the drama* 
The play, accenting to the classification of the Hindu critics, is a prmkwnmm, 
the second species of drama, agreeing In all respects with the nmUkm> or com- 
positions of the first class, to which SaJwniala and several others belong, but 
taking a less elevated range. It is a love-story, drawn from real life, and the 
middle ceodkkm of society. The heroine is of a class of females to which 
ancient Greece alone affords a parallel ; and it is a singular coincidence, arising 
oat of the social restraints to which females were subject in both cenntrie*. 
Under the ancient Hindu system, those restraints were probably let* severe 
than those of Mihommedanism ; but they had the effect of excluding women 
from the general booincsi of life. As in Greece, a virtuous Hindu female 
Met have been a dull uninteresting personage. “ She was educated to see as 
tittle, to bear as little, and inquire as little, as possible, and the chief pur- 
poses of her married life were to perpetuate her race, and regulate the eco- 
nomy of the household.”* Hence arose, both in Greek and Hiodu society, 
• dam of females trained to fill up the void font rendered heme cheerless, 
educated in all the accomplishments of the age, and exempted from the res- 

• MitctoeU’i Aristnpt+*u. PicCsm. 
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train ts whfeh fettered the sex in genera ^-not, indeed, from those of morel. 
obHgati<^ bttf frodi «hose which forbade theto’ w> ibejAtamsm of 

96 ciifc#fe, iff'WMeh^tbey played tbd most importm<piii«f 
IMbr* f Inspired neithef contempt* nor abhorreneeJ 
infhtt^to her' ptofcstfon, which she graced by hcr^cbrffltehWede^ and mat 
ntefi^ii6Mly'Vl%tiified«iy hervirtttes. *• ' ^ “'■> " 

ftHffife ’frespect, "the l Mriektkahati presents an ^flge' df fltedii ^Manners 
which l ' 1 ttortttp&red with the Greeks, fo ; ihffnifely to’thdradwstotl^ge^JTteassou 
ctatinh ^af Wicn withprofessed harlots was forbidden byHhe^l&wtt usri 

diacbuntfenabbedby the opinions of society. Bill ©harddattotf ■ w BlWh ntoart of 
family and repute* originally wealthy, bat reduced to ftovuk^^Jhtoafahk* 
licence, the principal character in the piece, incurs rippardwtty ttO' discredit 
from his love for ‘S woman of that description. It elteites'^tttUl^hiS teddh* 
more singular) no jealousy in his wife, who calls her “ sister,"" reOogrtfctisg^ ter 
it were, the unlawful and licentious connexion of her huatjftnd. It is around 
this being — for the wife is thrown into the badc-grotmd^thaUthe chief interest 
of the play is thrown, and the poet has managed his task so skilfully, that 
even English readers of the most fastidious delicacy cannot be offended with 
her. On the contrary, whenever Vasantasena appeals; ft is4o charm, delight, 
and even to 1 instruct. •» * * .*-• > f 

What 1 renders the Mrichckakuti a still more interesting epeer moot of the 
national* drama of Hindustan, .is this : it is a portrait mf matomfpwdy.JMiMU 
firee from' all exterior influence oradu Iteration ; representing uatate 
sufficiently advanced in civilization to be toxurioua a^tfoen^H^-nSUlatvalihg 
alsotbat most important fact in all national history, of the natur^l/endeqcy 
of society towards that moral degeneracy, which moralists have ysjntyJamepted 
and legislators ineffectually denounced* It is this circumstance* , then, that 
render* the probable date of this exquisite comedy a question of ieme »e- 
moot, . ' J .'.V - I* >; . 

Mr. Wilson justly attributes it to a period much earlier than the teoflk 
century. In the introductory scene, it is ascribed to a morfUrOb darned Su* 
drika. Ndw, whether the king was the author or patron bf \hd play, fa Im- 
material to Its chronology. If composed during 'that reigrt, whfch, aCcdrilWg 
to the popular notion, is anterior to that of Vicralhi&d^tya, , Tt miwfc hi've'bden 
extant a century, at least, before the Christian aera. Jt may, th^refore^ be 
considered) as the oldest iipecimen of the Hindu drama, it beprs strong 
internal attestation to the fact. The diction is of a date preceding the cor- 
ruption of the Sanscrit language, and another conclusive tesrimpnv to its 
antiquity is, that all the mythic allusions are taken from the Mqmqt/ana 
MoMbharata , without any citations from the Puraaio iege&dsw T-hsre is great 
reason, therefore, to infer that the MriehchahaH was written prior to the 
Purdnaa . The subject is afao another piece of evidence to*he tube fact &V In 
the Kali age, the cohabitation of a Sodra female with a SHthman Was strictly 
prohibited. But Vasantasena without any scruple ■ becomes ^hewffe of ©ba- 
mdatta. The choice of such a dramatic incident then Indfeafel a period 
anterior to the law which prohibited such a union; Add to this,— the MM- 
chakati is the only work where the Buddha observances are adverfdd to, fcld 
Wt.. ‘^ “2“^®” °- that .s?ct' appear ; to exist injfiiU 
? l ?^.iP r f?SP e ^M.,t“g,Budflij» worship prevail^ Ji^^djajn nfi 

therefore,.,*^ 

To analyze a drama which, with all its beauties, runs ruit fisUfr yiqnftrfomMf 
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prolixity, would be incowfitent, with ihp purpose of this article, wbicb is that 
of <* compressed form the curious ami original information col- 

foetpi.l^WjvWtlsoortCpw^ Hindu dramaj ami* tmoreoyei^ p.wock of 

wp^rtaiOfNioo^siiwo^t boa bow already epitomized mvoih; joor#a|. Ikw 

oroipo si^^ lift mbkk tbe once wealthy Braiuw, «ow.*edofep itoippoMy, 
dilates on the incommodities of his depressed. condiUf 
•HonWOeaLlioi^mjoaoaWP of Euripides, whilst they pippft r#pg- 

oaUwv>AO tho.diivifte jwill, which an Athenian audience, si vyqy^czacJedfjrqra 
th^r deametik poats, nChafudatH* desires Matreyo» his ser^iwt fe,ooi$d#ptja l 
•o*1,#fi|tei«oiage< like the parasite of the second Greek coqiedi^-fP ^aike 
obtatpnfcftO'thp^taif. ft Of what use is it,” asks Matxaya - f “you bayeiyo*- 
s hipped: the Go d * what have they done for you ? it is labour in vain to 
bestow upon them adoration.” The Brahman’s answer is in the spirit of the 
Greek UagedjH — 

Char. Speak not profanely. It is our <hity~-aad the god* 

Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offered 
lb lowliness of spirit, sod with reverence 
In thought and deed, and pious self-denial ; 

Go therefore and present tbc offering. 


Vasantasena, who had taken a fancy to Charudatta front accidentally seeing 
Wm kt the garden of a temple, is punmed by a dissipated lover, the king’s 
b ttlki , knd therefore a licensed profligate. She takes refuge casually in the 
BtofhmafcVtlolme. He apologises for running against her in the dark* What 
folffcwblif irrthe manner of our older comedy. 

f am the offender, by intruding into a place of which I am uti- 
woitfcy l t it is my head that must be humbled in reverence and supplication. 

:: Mak. > Vefy pretty on both aides; and whilst you two stand there, neddhig yo mr 
heads «a each other like a field of grass, permit me to bend mine, although la the style 
of a camel’s stiff knees, and request that you will be pleased to bold yourselves upright 
gfaio- - 

, C&f 9ei»t so; no furtlwr CBremony. 

, Votr {qwt f.), Pow kind bis manner, hpw pleasing bis expression ! But it is not 
ppypCf Jor mp remain longer ; let mp think. It shall beao. {Aloud.) Sjr, res- 
pectfd ft I h a TV found favour in youf sight, permit me to leave these ornaments in 
jrour hopiM; it was to rpb me of them, thqt the villains I fled from pursued hie. 

Ckar. This house, lady, is un suited to such a trust. 

1 Pas. ' ”Nay, wortliy sir, you do not speak me true. Men, and hOt houses, are flit 
things We trust to. 

J ' Ch&r. MaltT^ya, take the trinkets. < 

‘ l Tar. You have obliged me. 

Mbit. Mkih obliged to your ladyship. {Inking them.) v ' ' > - ' ‘ 

. Char. Blockhead, this is but a trust. 

Mail. {to ktm apart.) What if they should be stolen ? 1 *■ > ; i 

: Chfa. They w»U & here but 0 abort time. * ■ i». !'■? orti <‘,,J :t ' 

Mnti. ,Wba*4be has given us la ours, t , , t, / n, ■ 


Ctff.r i 1 aWka«pdyou about your buaioesa* u, n, VT 

rj*r_ J. oould wish to bane the safupianl 




SftW* ' ■ ' ■'*' "l* )i 1 ‘ •> J yl.« :>iU L'i 

'‘A™ o! ,* tten ^ ’ le “ ■ •> i - a Lj n.vtT'wtjipmtnni 

.Mail. .payoutyelA y° u are the properest person; attending Tier grace fuT, form as 

ftieWaUfy iUafi'iipin his mate. I am but a poof l)rahtftftn, J artcfihoulS is ‘soon tt 
libertine*, as a meat dffrting^ the ihk+kWplafe'lty the* UrJ^. > J 

Chhr. Well, well, I will attend her, and for further security on the road iHTfllfe 

i , j I ] r . it> 1 , " 1 1 i \ / 1 ),((♦. (> J 

fOVVTVeWW / - 
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Majt* WMMw-^VcwWhaAwttA l-r-{enler *en*ani) light th* A*rot**u*. 

Verd. {to Aim.) You dunderhead, how are they to be lighted whl*** eil ? 

Ittail. (aj^rt, to Chari) To say the truth, air, our torch** w* lik* f b*r)Q$v d»y, *ddoe 
not in ppot; men’s hous^fi. / ,, „ r 

' CJidr, Never heed; we shall not need a torch. ^ ^ 

Pale the maiden’s cheek who pines with love^ } < / 

H ll ‘ The moon is tip, with all its starry train, 

• 1 » ’ And lights the royal road with lamps divine ; *' 1 " ' u * 

. ‘t "Whilst through die gloom its milk-white rays *' * 1 

— %! liibe Streamleu winding o’er the miry plain. * s , t - 

{They jrrocecd.) This, lady, is your dwelling. 1 

, ■ ■ . . | r , 1 * > i * t , . » . I 

It must; be pretty evident that the disconnexion of the Ujndn and the 
Greek theatres is too wide, to justify the slightest suspicion that th^y could 
have borrowed from each other. It is, however, an interesting fact i u the 
history of human societies, that they have an uniform tendency tq)hro>y them- 
selves into the same forms and produce correspondent characters. The cha- 
racter of the Vita , in Hindu plays, is not easily understood;— he is an agree- 
able companion, accomplished in the lighter arts, aud ready to undertake any 
ministry without punctilious nicety as to its nature. Of the Hetaira , qr cour- 
tezan, he is the inseparable associate, and is represented on familiar and easy 
terms with his patron. But between the vita of the Hindus and the, parasite 
of the Greeks, there is little or no essential difference, except that, judging 
from Xenophon’s Symposium , in which the characteristic habits of the parasite 
are more developed than in any other we recollect, the Greek parasite was 
worthless and contemptible, and tolerated only as a buffoon. 

A. Schlegel observes that every theatre has its buffoon, and tire Vidtrshaki 
plays that part in the Hindu drama. He is the humble companion, of a prince 
or man of rank; a sort of Sancho Panza, in his* shrewdness and simplicity, 
bis fondness for good living and love of ease. He is, moreover, a sort of 
Mercury, but would not have been active or ingenious enough to serve the 
purpose of Plautus. In the Toy-Cart , he is distinguished by his devotion to 
bis friend, and the correctness of his moral demeanour. v In that drama, be is 
evidently the gracioto, whilst many beautiful instance* occur of his unshaken 
fidelity to his master in the darkest hour of his adversities 

Air. Wilson observes that the language of She Hindu theatre present* sassy 
peculiarities only to \>e appreciated by Sanscrtoflcliolnrs. The critical precept 
enjojns the qse of " choice and harmonious terms, an elevated and polished 
styif, ; cmhe))i$ked with the ornaments of rhetoric and rhythm*” All these 
graces the merest, English reader will perceive to have been profusely scattered 
over Mrichc^akati. It will be seen that itsordinary dialogue is: to prose, 
but the reflections or descriptions are in verse. Something of this kind was 
ejected by ( $e£iimont and Fletcher. In the Hindu drama every variety of 
Sanscrit mpt/e seams to have abounded. This diversity o£ cotnpo$kio«Muuflt 
hgye, ^ed infinitely to the richness and melody. of tbe whode. : *- 
It would , be upfair to try a Hindu. play, by our weattfn standard of dramatic 
exfcejilet^e^ .We ought to judge of it by thereto* laid dowrchy Schkgq^ond 
ic^ptify qu^jvgs a^pnu^h ns, possible with tbe people of wh0se>>habitwj*od 
p^u^jtj^ ja gy* ieotly a faithful copy. Tbe tatiefw baotbof unity of in- 
terest —the interest is rarely suspended though upheld through what we should 
esteem a most disproportionate length. The double plot is better maintained, 
Mr. Wilson justly remarks, than in the Spanish Friar of Dryden. The cha- 
racters are varied and discriminated. The master-piece, however, of the play, 
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which we strongly moammad to the aftett&m of the Bngttdi t ea tier , io Bams- 
tbanaka, the brother 1 of the prince, a debaachee so contemptible, that his 
▼ices scarcely excite indignation ; but an excellent specimen of a genus too 
common in every age in Asia, whose princes have been educated^in sloth, sen- 
suality and pride. , 

AH this will astonish the mere English reader. The histpsipn of British 
India gravely compares the Hindu drama lo the mimetic buffooneries of the 
roost uncivilized nations — and, till lately, Hindu poetry altogether has been 
considered as a garland of scentless flowers, — as nothing but emptiness and 
inflation. 

The national drama of every country forms no unessential part of its history. 
No imagination can create a portraiture ; every picture must have its arche- 
types. Even Piranesi’s dream, in the delirium of a fever, found limits to its 
wildness in the abstract nature of things, however unendowed with substance 
or reality. Were it possible to suppose that every record of a nation’s institu- 
tions, every lineament of its character, completely vanished, one of its plays 
would be an historical supplement quite sufficient to afford a tolerable insight 
into its civil condition and domestic habitudes. Modes of thinking are not 
always best represented in set moral discourses. They are much more faith- 
fully exhibited in dramatic reciprocations, where each speaker breathes those 
sentiments Which, by recommending him to the good-will and fbvour of those 
whom he sleeks to propitiate as his instruments or conciliate as his friend^ are 
most Eltefy lb be In conformity to the established and favourite opinions of 
•ocifetjH&f How accurate an historical inference might be drawn, for 

example, raa p ecsi n g the degraded rank held by the Grecian women in the 
soi&T stfele,* wife' there no surviving monument of Grecian institutions or 
manne r^ ifat ‘ttiO 1 passage in one of the plays of Euripides, in which Medea 
depletes the genera! lot of her sex ! 

Tl*rr*f %<r i<ri x*t yraftv 

,, , Tuf<twtf.,irptv itXw r*T»f ftrrif. 

. . *•$***&», hrvirtp Jt 

AxZuk* 

Sfeeadds* too,; that if is a jhtre lottery whether her husband turns out good 
orbed. , Here we get a peep into tho conjugal life of an Atbetdsfn, which 
throws >110 slight ehicidation on his domestic habits. The nothingness of a 
female iii/the social system, the entire absorption of hri* will ' hi that Of her 
Iordv the ineqaakty aod severity of the law of divorce, in that singular cotn- 
moeHveaitlv— are here specifically enumerated in a record as durable, and at 
least as'OiuuMpeefted and genuine, as that of history itself. 

$o also the reverence in which the Hindu females were held in those Unpol- 
luted tones, mi whidh the Toy-Cart appears so exact a ntfrror, itould 'hftte 
descended down lo us in default of any other authentic organ Of tWditiOn 
than this vary drama. What can prove more clearly the’impfenetribld teactire 
that s^wyanrd the virtuous part of the sex from that less entitled to respect, 
thedirisdym abort that hedged a virtuous woman, than the fact tftatlo touch 
the wife of another With the hem of the garment, was heM to be ftprirafent to 

o:. ✓ .« Of Sit t£it Utv sad hav* lnuifigeaa, 

j ti , t , Host wretched in a voaan’i lot; ftr, flwt, t 

, She mart have opuknfe enough to purchase { 

i.‘i ’ i 1 sovereign matter of her destiny; 

lfc ( j. • .) NfrrwUUlieiav permit gWt w l wtP UmiW 'Vt 

Divorced At thr r own suit. 
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3 yjptlatfoifc;qf/ her, person ? Charudatta accidentally touches Vasantas&ia with 

his garment : -w i .» .»‘.t >ir -j> Uj .sunj ii/< ,/jr.j ,• 

“Y (TU». r Ji ‘Hwai-iateor ft this? {Not kboWfog tier, { I HIV*' He$rild&! (bfe o f 

my iiettmend /t,- •/» i>; r i ' •• . *• 1 j -.mo !o yev/r i'> 

r i '#**** (vdodf )*J . Daguaded \ No^exsftbd, .rti 

iWm* lppjcsjikotbe waning moon* btlf fcriddrn «* doudfc. >lFie, j^aictter'i 

VAfr.l. my regards * . r** "IJ fRfj'uij.'ji t Utf-Jeui 'jJ •_>' 

, . • . n,-".'" ,j/ ; t.f \: ; •/ > cf OUliOiMb lift 

Lady-rt kpew you ^t^and dius ui>v>HvTBh>, i,ii!v„!,i, j,i* . :I 

Mistaking you for my attendant, offered yqu , , 5,.,,,,^ 

Unmeet indignity. I bend my head i . [ n 

In hope of your forgiveness. 

Descending still lower in the scale of domestic mapnerf, wp collect; pn, insig- 
nificant fact, indeed, in the eyes of a philosophical inye^tjgptor*, *a a 
rclique of social habits then prevalent by no means without Rpdfrbe$, 

now discarded from Hindu cookery, and in no esteem as, q v^gqtabfo/W^re at 
that time eaten, as a relish, to excite thirst and improve the flavour of ihe 
liquor sold in the dram-shops of Hindustan : / (> * 

. Samsthanika (with his sword drqtvn). Stop, you vile vsgqbopd, or pff l take that head 
of thine, as they snap off the top of a red radish in a dram-shop. 


The radish has undergone a similar fate in our own eountfyibeHlgat#reaent 
in little use amongst our condiments. In the time of Elizabeth,: it wnei the 
sine qua non of a slight repast, and a circumstance beneath thy dignity of his- 
torical notice is thus preserved by Ben Jonson. Bobadil, who, the Bobadils 
of our own day, had little or no money iu , bis ; pocket> iprp^osoy tp Master 
Matthew an adjournment to a tavern for their amrmngte refreshment : 


fob, " What money ha* you about yon, Master Matthew ? . . . 

; IWtbl I ha* not past a two afeillingt or so. > • - ■ i . r ■•■■■ 

fob. ’Tis somywbat with the least ; but, come, -we^Will hayeabdach of iradish jmd 
^otyytqfpfr wipe, an tU pipe of Jqtyuicq tp efr*? tfo pf ; r> , j hM . 

t Inytpnees might be mulUpUedj to shew that,. ootenlyi the mpreirefisedimd 
c^KatedtClese of* espial sentiment is embalmed jmdiwrpetawtefi byithft thraam, 
bw# thak the lesMignihed features p £ national maimers; wbkheboiqo slight add 
evanescent/; for regular history! are brought down to* a remotferfmfeteidoyv by 
tfeatijnw#tl efiateqt *rgen .of tradition. Viewed through tfeisi medium;. the 
ramauftof the Hindu, theatre will be considered beyohd all prtce,mapiotdne 
of/astateof Hindu society, that has for nearly two: thousand y eatB tr eased rta 
exist, and to which Hindu life, in its existing modes, exhibits ?afcnrcfelyehe 
faintest resemblance. * -G > . 

The second play, in Mr. Wilson’s collection is the Vibrant and 'Urvati, or 
* ( the Hero ;And the Nymph,’ by Kalidas, the author of SakuntaUu Jt is of 
the mythic or heroic class, like Sabmtald, a royal demigod, and a nymph of 
more than mortal mould, being the chief personages Ih both ; the Shme vivacity 
of description and tenderizes* of feeling are to be traced in each, but the story 
of the Vikramiy Mr. Wilson thinks, more skilfully woven than .that of Sakun- 
tald t although he observes that none of its characters ia so interestidg as that 
hfpoinp. They are written too in the same chaste style <of coispo- 
evidently the productions: of a literary r,ero anterior! tnntke 
P*d oflfeusiye conceit which , mark t he , degenera tei ta?le nof a 
tpU^the atory of the lovps of BtrurAyas aM fUnvaii veryi d\& 
ffr<A91 (li fr rejSffi wMpp u. is to be;inferr:e£k«ljatriipfpl^yi>Scc4ded 
those Mr» Wilson, bowe^pr,ihi not the hrak tran siato v ofshis iemark- 
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able dram* It war edited noth a. German translation by a tehbla# grbhf 
celebrity, Mr. Lentz, of Berlin, about four years ago. < •’fnfiv 

Awdysift Vl,QWft pf ; question. The *pena with Jtoi*w*blec*r*y- 

ing away of Urvasi, one of the celestial nymphs, by the demon Keniirjiipr 
sister-nymphs, in great affright, invoke Pke&reva*, whddesdinds frohaheaVen 
to her rescue. >* IJe beings her back to the «ycnph«, who; it soehrs : , wfcre umril- 
ling to lose her, although they were not less thaw thirty-fWemiflimrtfo ntfih- 
ber. The dialogue is exquisitely tender, as the English reader will perceive 
from the translation ; -bOt hi the original Sanscrit, its effect hi heightened by all 
the varied charms of vfcrslficatloni peculiar to the poetry of that language. The 
restored nymph is overpowered with gratitude to her deliverer. Love follows, 
as a matter of course ; and a passage occurs that is nearly a counterparty 
one of the same kfnd ih Sak untold. In that drama, the heroine, cuamoured 
of the' King, contrives, by one of those ruses which love is so ingenious in 
inventing, to be delayed by an accident, that she may have a few minutes more 
to see nnd converse with him. In the Sakuntald of Sir William Jones, it is as 
follows : 

Sak . My foot, O Anustiyfi, is hurt by this pointed blade of Ciisa grass; — and now 
my vest Is caught by a branch of the Curuvnca. Help me to disentangle myselfj and 
support me. 

In the play now under our consideration, Urvasi, in like manner, loiters 
and pretends to be stopped : 

tfrp. A moment pause! Dear girl, this straggling vine 
1 1 u ^ Hte caught my garment— help me to get loose. 

u {2h&J No tb»y task, I fear— you seem entangled 

i f Tooifefcttobe set fro*. 

The similarity approaches to identity ; bat were the question worth a debate, 
it does not necessarily confirm the supposition that both plays ard by Hie 
same ah th dr. Drtunetk* writers may occasionally borrow from themselves,— 
and babtfttel’tbdtfcs of phraseology will often recur to them; — but to draw 
upoo* toman production 4br «n incident, which, however simple,** by Ao 
mean* air usihiportamTHie; wotridargue a barrenness of invention ro a poet 
who h^Jesptodedi ini whole hfa in the oofcpositsoo of only two dnuttao Ckn 1 
the otorbnfwi, oomemporary Write?* ate found frequently rt> fitth** lrfttta£’ 
ocoumratfeftons each other; and later writers still mow frequently 
predecessors.. Nor is ' tins all. Maaanra, the Vidfohaka, orooufidciltial ooitu’ 
pomoo of the King, is but the shadow of Madhcva in the 8u&uMM* The 
latter thinks of eating, whilst Dushmanta is intent only on pro&cftting hfo> 
amour. His Jeremiades on this topic are unceasing. Ho thus vents hie grief 1 
at the bndMhre of the forest : 1 ’ 

Mail . Are we thirsty ? Wc beve nothing to drink but the wattes of thcittauhtsln, 
that taste of burned stones sod mawkish leaves. Are we hungry ? We must devour* 
lion venjumi roasted tq a stick. 

In the Urvasi * Mhnava utters nearly the same complaints : 

Ever since the king saw ber, be has been out of bis senate, - < 1 • 1 1 ■ 

iie not smlynegteets the queen, but spoils my dmnerv ^ n - 't.i , . ^ 

UrvasV wHh a sister-nympb, conceals herself in mist to cWerbearfhe toMgfcti > 
uttered by thu Kirtg in his solitarymeditaHdn. And thrfa is f dbntf by 1 tho^bH^ 
tri*anot*ftifiStttt' to the drama of every country; of being VhriM^to 1 the audience 1 
aad iaritiUettUtho Individuals oh the stage, a fs tltetvhdst in J^w/W; r BiliqnW i 
m 3totoA^>hnd Adgdk> m ! the Virgin Jltotyr, Who repeatedly enter lhvJdlWe.* 
Thu wardrdbd of dur old comedians contained a robe to walk in Visible, which 
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Qiflord supposes was a dress of light gauzy texture ; — and k is remarkable that 
the stage directions of Urvasi are these : “ covered with a veH,” and a throwing 
aside the veil,” according as the alternations of being visible an<£ invisible 
might require. In hie solitude, the King complains of Iter being cold and 
relentless. She does not relish the imputation, and accordingly writes a reply 
to it on a bh&rgu leaf, and lets it fall near the VM&*taka,%bbpMt* k'up, 
and shews it to the King to console him. The billet nin# t hue I - ' 

Thou wrongest me, lord, to tWok I do Wot tot u 
Alike the pains that o’er thy bosei* stool. * ’ 

The breezsthat softly floats through h e a vw M yVrthefcra, 

Reclined upon my conch of coral flowers, 

SI ied 5 not on me its cool reviving breatb. 

But blows the hot, the scorching gale #f death; 

O’er all my form the fevered venom fives, ■ 

And each bright bud beneath me droops and dies. 

She now requests her companion to become visible td PttmftVafe, t# give 
her time to summon courage to appear before Mm, and at fofigttt entta 
in her visible form, all three remaining in converse till the 'two nymphs tfddve 
a summons to the palace of the king of the ah. Ptorurata* take fertile fcsf, 
which the Vidtishaka has lost, and after a fruitless search they retire. Bkrt tta 
queen enters and finds the billet. The search forllie leaf fitilh continue*, 'find 
as Pdruravas is lamenting its loss, her majesty cornea ht and cfersJtffn the 
leaf. Overpowered by shame, he repentantly acknowledge* Mb lafiWil/, fist 
is indignantly repelled by her. 

Urvosi, to amuse the sage of Bharata, takes her part In it drama got up for 
his amusement, called “ Lakshmi's choice df a Lord,” and utriiteklfy stumbles 
in her part; for, being asked by her companion in tins dialogue to wfcoto her 
heart inclines, instead of replying M to Purushottama,” abe exclaims “ tb Pura- 
ravas.” As, in Sakuntala , the sage denounces a curse on her; — that, as she 
had forgotten her part, so she should lose her divine knowledge. But Indra, 
observing her standing apart, ashamed and disconsolate, thus mitigates the 
curse, observing that he, who engrossed her thoughts, had been his friend in 
peril, and aided him in his conflict with the demons : : — * She must accordingly 
repair to the monarch, and remain with him till he beholds the offspring she 
shall bear him.” 

The entry of the king with a troop of female attendants is likely to startle 
an English reader ; but it was the ancient Hindu usage, according to Strabo: 
" Regis corpus mulicrcs cingunt , ccc quoque de parenlibus empta regem cuito- 
diunl .” The queen requests an interview with her royal husband. Whilst the 
king and the Vidfishaka wait for her, Urvasi descends in a car with her con- 
fidential nymph, and enters invisibly; but, overhearing his raptures, exclaims: 
« I need no more concealment,” and advances ; but, as the queen appears, 
she remains invisible, to overhear the conference, and is not a little jealous 
at the marks of deference with which he listens to her. The queen goes 
through a certain ceremonial called Argya, and, addressing the moon, ex- 
claims : — 

■ hear and attest 

The sacred promise that 1 bear my husband! 

Whatever nymph attracts my lotd*s regard, 

And abates wWi him the mtrtae! bond# of tel*/ 

I treat henceforth wkhkifld ao as isdr o i ay l acw ^ / 1 * r ' * 

Thq extravagance of bis complimentary language to hfe'wlfe is* ftbiicf d hy 
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Urvaai. But his friend answers her with an aphorism, which shews n & slight 
knowledge of out unhappy nature. * True,” she says, hut 


When the heart strays, the tongue is most profuse 
Of blend professions to tlie slighted wife. 

The.se^ntft js , wfthy, and is in the manner of, Euripides* After the 
queen's departure his* thoughts revert to Urvasi. ‘ f 

Wtukl the were here— end that the gentle music 
Of her rich anklets murmured in my ears; 

Os that tier lotus hands, as with light step 
She stole behind me, spread a tender veil 
Before my eyes, 

1 Urvasi advances behind fun and covers his eyes with her hands . 

Urvasi breathes the full recognition of her love, and Purnravas is supremely 
blest. 

What AristodetaUs the *w*%Tua $ or change of fortunes, occurs to. Urvasi. 
Resigning for ber blamjiahtnenta the cares of state, the Jung repairs with her 
to th$, woody Deceases of Gaiulhamadana, one of the mountains bounding tfie 
Bhdiw world* I a the midst of their dalliance, his eyes were attracted to a 
beauteous pympb of the air frolicking along the banks of a cool stream, and 
l^rvaud, who is made of most in flammable elements, was fired with rage and 
j*aUwtyv> Thus incensed, and her mind darkened with the curse of the sage, 
she tfcp pyfohUntioa that debars all female access to the hateful groves of 

Kartikeya. The penalty of her trespass was that of being transformed to a 
viofej The lamentations of the bereaved monarch in the original are varied 
hi me mclody apd gra ce of the gaudy and enamelled poetry of the East. The 
following passage, for tenderness and pathos, is scarcely equalled by anything 
in Sophocles, the greatest master of lyric passion — 

Ah mo ! whatever 1 behold but aggravates 
My woe. These bright and pendulous flowers 
Surcharged with dew, resemble those dear eyes 
Glistening with starting tears. How shall 1 learn 
, i( If she have passed this way ? The yielding soil 

f Softened by showers perchance may have retained 

The delicate impression of her feet. •' 1 ' *‘ 1 ’ 1 

Tbef£ is some puprility in what follows: — he enquires of a peacock' whether 
he hp% seen Urvasi? No answer. Next of the kdil (the Hindu cuckoo), who 
makes no other reply but that of a hop to a rose-apple tree — with like success 
of the swan, the bee, the elephant — and, sinking with fatigue, of the river that 
rippies along, and the antelope that jumps onwards to join his mates. 

At last, he perceives the gem that was to dispel the charm — the gem worn on 
the feet of Gauri, the daughter of Hema. Admonished by a voice in the air— 
Take up the gem, my son. J.et it adorn 
Thy hand, and thou wilt shortly ccasc to mourn 
Thy absent bride; — 


he puts it on his hand, and approaches a vine leafless and without grapes. As- 
similating the desolate and forlorn condition of the vine to his sorrowing fair- 
one, he presses it to his bosom, and it is instantly transformed to Urvasi. She' 
urges him to return 40 his city and the duties of royalty ; but another mishap 
takes place. A hawk flies away with the magic ruby of their re-union. It is 
soon recovered by the Chamberlain, who pierced the felon bird by a shaft shot 


fromjq* t#w f ( *haft is inscribed, 
Asial.Journ . N.S. Vol. 1 6. No.62. 


' the arrow of the all-subduing A^yus, 
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tire* son of Urfaai and Puroravas.” Haviagwith some difficulty reconciled to 
hismind chat Urvati could have produced a con, the boy is himself introduced 
by a few ale attached to a hermitage, to whose secret care he had been entrusted ; 
and with a sublime disdain of all unity of time, he appears a fine chubby-faced 
fellow, with a bow in his hand, the very image of his royal father, and already 
trained to arms. But the immediate cause of his appearance is thus explained. 
He, aimed a shaft against a hawk, and took bis life — a deed of blood that ex- 
cluded him from the sacred recesses of the hermit. But Urrasi is bound by the 
solemn injunction of the king of heaven (Indra), to return thither as soon as 
the monarch is blest with a sight of his offspring. Pfiruravas, after the man- 
ner of many princes in India, wearied with power and agonized by the loss of 
Urvasi, resigns the throne to his son to mourn in the solitude of the forest. 
Nareda is deputed by Indra to dissolve the vow, and re-unite the king and bis 
bride. Here ends the piece, though not without much celestial pomp and pa- 
geantry. 

Such is a slight sketch of the " Hero and the Nymph.” If our incredulity 
is excited, it is not the incredulous hatred of Horace. No very violent demand 
is made upon our imagination, for the prodigies and puerilities of the Hindu 
mythos are here considerably softened down. The intercourse of heroes and 
goddesses is the familiar theme of our early studies, and the transformation of 
Urvasi into a vine finds abundant parallels in Ovid. Mr. Wilson remarks, that the 
super-human portion of the drama is elegant and picturesque, — and the group- 
ing of the nymphs upon the peaks of the Himalaya, or the descent of Nareda 
through the fields of ether, might be represented with as much beauty as faci- 
lity by the machinery of the theatres of Europe. There is also a peculiarity in 
the mythos of this drama, which identifies it with the dramatic compositions of 
antiquity. Trivial as incidents may appear, persons and events are subject to 
an awful control, whose interference invests them with a dignity superior to 
their natural level. Fate is the over-ruling power. The king and his nymphs, 
and even the sovereign of the gods himself, are subject to the inscrutable de- 
crees of destiny.. 

After all, however, with innumerable beauties that shine through the denser 
medium of an English version, the drama is the freak of a wild, though not dis- 
ordered imagination. The descent of deities, their intercourse with the heroic 


race of antiquity, in short, the glittering mythology of India, being once adopted 
into .our faith — concessions we spontaneously make to Dryden’s King Arthur , 
and even to the grotesque burletta of Midas ,— the drama proceeds without un- 
necessary delays, and no prolixity at all, towards its catastrophe. The fancy 
that peopled every grove, every cavern, every fount, every hill and forest, with 
divinities — nay, made the air itself, and its unmeasured fields, the realms of 
thousands of sovereignties, and the abode of thousands of deities, could not fail 
of bodying forth the most picturesque forms, and shaping the most interesting 
incidents;— and such imaginations, clad in the sparkling vesture of a truly poe- 
tical diction, must not be treated, even by the grave and austere, as devoid of all 
philosophical interest. In every period of high antiquity, the reminiscence as 
it were of a divine origin and a celestial descent, seems to have been impressed 
on the minds both of poets and philosophers. A conflict with the tame occur- 
rences of real life — a contemptuous disdain of its multifarious ills, and a hanker- 
ing after a state less spotted with the earth-born cares of the present, seems to 
have dictated many of the conceptions out of which sprung the national mytho- 
logies both of Hindustan and Greece. The dark and sullen superstitions of 


Egypt, however allied, bear no analogy, whatever the pride of hypothesis may 
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have alleged to the contrary, to the smiling systems of the former countries* 
crowned and garlanded wkh lowers, and shedding s we etnes s and fragrance 
from all its bean t eon 8 traditions. Man, though the Greek poet * gives him an 
hmtmctive aptitude for suffering (,**,** st( t* even In his dreams, 

generally shadows forth pleasing and fascinating incidents to fill np their out- 
line. When he sleeps, he is busy in weaving new scenes of happiness, of* ft! 
recalling and brightening old ones ; when he invents or creates os a poet, it *fer 
to clothe the darkened scenes of reality with an embroidered robe, pictured 
with all the aerial forms of cheerfulness and beauty that belong to a better state, 
after which he either aspires, or from which he imagines that he has fellen. 

The Utlara Rama ChSrxtra, the drama which doses the first volume of Mr. 
Wilson's collection, is also of the mythological kind. But the incidents being 
few, though not unconnected with each other, and being too abrupt, and too hr 
separated by intervals of time and place, the interest of the story is impaired bjr 
the outrage upon dramatic as well as natural probability ; add to this, the want 
of action, and it fs scarcely possible to suppose that defects so gross and glaring 
could be compensated by its beauties. Yet it has more pretension, Mr. Wilson 
remarks, to real pathos than any other spedmen of the Hindn Theatre. The 
well-known fable of Rama, familiar to oriental students, forms its ground-work? 
and the sorrows of Rama and Sita are pleasing and tender. But besides the 
happy expression of softer feelings, the play contains curious pictures of the 
heroiO character, and the tree spirit of chivalry shines in the encounter of the 
youdg princes; while the tranquil devotedness, with which Rama sacrifices his 
wife and domestic happiness to the prosperity of his subjects, fe a worthy coun- 
terpart to the Immolation of natural affections so terribly represented in the 
Agamemnon of the Gretfc stage. Undramatic as the piece may appear to us, it 
must have had a powerful effect on a Hindu audience. To a belief that verifies 
all objects, and gives to rivers and mountains divine forms and sentiments of 
nature, die representation of the Uttara Rama must have been awful and sntK 
Hate. The lowest personages are spirits of the air, or of the forest, or of the 
Hood, who mingle affectionately with demi-gods and deified sages. Barth, the 
common mother, and Gangs, the river of the three worlds, are introduced in 
person ; and the final re-unlon of Kama* and bis family is witnesSedhy the con- 
gregated deities of earth and heaven. 

As we have already hinted, the Specimens of the Hindu tteatre, hi 1th ffrrt 
edition, received an ample analysis at our hands ; we shall, therefore, say no tndre 
of this edition than that the translations have been carefully re-compared with 
the text, verified by other MSS. than those used by Mr. Wilson in the first 
edition ; and that it is a work which, when Hindu literature shall have taken that 
station in public esteem which it deserves, will tend materially to strengthen the 
firm basis which Supports the reputation of Professor Wilson, as a profound 
Oriental scholar, an acute critic and a poet of no ordinary talent,-- qualities 
Seen too rarely in combination to expose their possessor to much risk of 
rivalry. 

« Menander. 
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BY PROFESSOR NEUMANN. 

*' '■ t t i 1 . i 


. iOr aUthe sects or religions of India, the one whose history we know with 
wbatiexactoose is that of the Bauddhas or Buddhists* This doctriat, whoa* 
fiune>had hem previous) y spread in China . for some time, was* in AJ). 65, 
brought from India into the Kingdom of the Middle, by no .embassy, sent 
expressly far that purpose. In the course of a lew centuries, the religion. of 
Buddha made an extraordinary progress in the latter empire. Learned priests 
proceeded from India to China, and by order of thesQvsreigUt whose: sfcccesaem 
on the thrune became zealous partisans of this new creed, they tra n sla te d the 
most important of the doctrinal works, as well as other books relative to the 
religion, into the language of the country. The Hindu priests took ear© to 
conform to the character of the Chinese. They were interrogated as to the 
year, the month, and the day, when the founder of their religion, was bom, 
who were bis parents, and in what place they had lived. Comparing the re- 
plies of these priests, the Chinese obtained not only a minute account of the 
life of Shitkya m&ni, supported by chronological data, but likewise partial 
notices of the history of such of his disciples as had occupied the highest sta- 
tion subsequent to him, and details respecting the composition of the principal 
documents relative to the doctrine of Buddha. All the contradictor traditions 
prevalent amongst ether nations converted to Buddhism should give piaoe to the 
deductions of the Chinese, which have been compiled with care and accuracy, 
and present no contradictions. 

- 1 Shakya was born at Kapilftpurn, a city skua ted upon the Ganges, in 86° 49f 
N. lat. and 82° 4' long. W. of London, iu the territory of Onde or Ayodhia, 
and now destroyed. The birth of Shkkya took place on the 8th -day of the 
4dt Moon of the 26th year of Chaou-wang, of the Chow dynasty, conse- 
quently in April or May of the year 1027 B.C.* He died at the age of 7$. 
Shkkya, haring exhausted every species of science, received the name of 
Buddha, that is, the * sage’ or ‘ enlightened.’ From hence, bis ihBowera have 
bee*} termed Bauddhas, or Buddhists. Shakya did not restrict himself to 
purely speculative innovations and the abolition of sanguinary sacrifices $ he 
aimed, on' the contrary, at the entire tuhverrion of the edifice of caries, and 
consequently at reforming the social system of the Hindus. It appears, tha t 
at certain periods, his doctrine gained a vast number of adherents in India ; 
this is attested by immense fragments of Buddhic sculpture, which still exist in 
some districts of the country. But, in the fifth and sixth tettfurientof our earn, 
Brahmanism rose up against it in all its strength, and the Buddhists w ane cith er 
exterminated by fire and sword, or banished from the country. At this period, 
the twenty-eighth Bauddha patriarch, named Bodhidhanae* * the law of was. 
dom,’ emigrated from India to China, where he arrived AJ). 499. . Tbopexv 
seootiiojn^af the Buddhists was so sanguinary in the ooootry, which >gsvs 8mm 
birth, that none are now to be found there, and even hr Abetimexif the Ernkpo. 
ror AHbdrj wot a riagte follower of Buddha could be dkchi ma di in. India* 

-*'Dbe Buddhists*' however, spread themsrivte the mote tbroughom odwf 
riiintitw'tiririe islands of Aria. ■ The Brahtehu'wetiUmot vcaghra<nhy-ipnok 
4el^wMlotiMdTnot pnerioosff bdongedtoa caste SkfikyayioU the contrary 
raMraMed'd 1 io his disciples, ds Are const essential nf thrirriialni/iui ymath 

stogAei f fetaMB cWntfieJjfortfafe birth’ of vrf. 

xxiU. p.TSfc it../.- , 
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his doctrine to unbelievers. Hie religion of Buddha recognised no hereditary 
distinction amongst men ; it distributed then merely into enlightened, or be- 
lievers, and benighted, or unbelievers. It appears, also, that, in the first 
century after their founder's demise, the disciples of Buddha dispersed them* 
sdvere wvyilhcte) In order to illuminate, with the doctrine of tbdr master, 
mind* wfcfehf were pltnged in darkness. According to the only reiio of Masks 
lhnratnm (hbtory) which still subsists, the Chronicle of Cashmere, written is 
the sacred language of the Brahmins in the 150th year after the demise o# 
Buihttia; the new religion was introduced into Cashmere by a Boddhuatwa, 
thntf% * person invested with the highest dignity in the Baoddha hierarchy* 
The thir d patriarch or superior of the Buddhic religion, who died BjG. 805, 
had atatady established a seat in the south-west part of the modern kingdom of 
Afghanistan Some leagues from the capital of the little horde of Yuei-the, 
or Getes, was a Bauddha tower, which was erected B.C. 208, and the nine- 
teenth patriarch of the Buddhists was born in the country of these Getes. In 
the year B.C. 121, a Chinese general gained a victory over the Huns. Amongst 
the spoilt was found a large gilt statue, before which a king of the Hons waa 
accustomed to sacrifice. Many Chinese writers think that this was an image of 
Buddha. It evidently results from all these facts, derived from Chinese aotbo- 
rides, that the doctrine of Buddha spread very early in the north of Hindustan 
and beyond the Himalaya mountains. Buddhism is probably equally ancient 
in middle Asia as in Ceylon and amongst the nations of the eastern peninsula 
hr southern Aria. It was certainly preached earlier in certain countries of the 
north and north-east, in this part of the world, than in the islands of Java 
and Bali and in Japan, where the first indications of this creed occur about 
AD. 552. The Tungooses and Mongols, who, appearing on a sudden nobody 
knefr font whence, founded powerful states in northern Asia, which fell at 
rapidly as they rose, as soon as they returned to a notnade life, retained only 
sfas peculiarities of the system of Buddhism, which they mixed up with the 
supe r st itious usages they inherited from their forefathers. This ib wbut is 
denonpasted Shamo nk m, which many writers erroneously look upon as a dis- 
tinct religion: Shamanism is compounded of scraps of the Buddhism hereto- 
fore fiourishiug. The Bauddha* and the Jainas call every person who gives 
hinoftf <up te setfeontomplation Sr&mana ,* a term which, in some dialects, is 
pronooUoed Santana. From this term comes the denomination of Samanaans, 
Used by the undents, snd that of Shamanism amongst the nations in the north 
oftArita Frets thence also is derived the Saminocodom of the Siamese: this 
terns is ehaspised of Samoa* and Gautama, one of the names of Buddha, and 
signifies Hbe holy GoOtamaJ 

- Amongst other nations more happily organised. Buddhism maintains itself In 
its eotfo •purity, without any adulteration. Nevertheless, k could not escape 
the lot of alt religions, and is split into four sects. Thirty-three patriarchs, 
s mr cm ff ng Ja’regsiar order, governed the Bauddhic community for a period of 
ISM yeaps. Aker the death si the thirty-third patriarch, which took place in 
A^J18; Ihesei war ao person deemed worthy to be at the head of the religion. 
Consequtaflyy dmughodt all the * cou n tries whither die doctrine of Buddha 
bnti^penatffhted? fparricnlat chiefs appeatecL The body of priests and monks 
waqtyLamaptfknyi aadJnsraathical tiwtilutiams were the consequence. The 
nariflrin sate* beretoftaW subjucfc fcoihrtemperal power, dextereuriy awlfog 
ihowyfomdafcithe»frinmtnifiMHa% s ucceeded, in Tangoot, Tibet, and certain 
diftrigtn, of in gradually rendering themselves independent, and 

• Soe ft review of the Peofewor i Catechism »/ the Shemaru, in our sixth toL, p.Wfc 
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126 Buddhism and Shamanism . 

becoming the sovereigns of the country and people. The beftef io the metemp- 
sychosis, or tranmigrmtion of souls, which w the principle of Buddhism, mm 
well at of most of the religions of India, was employed in.ftirtheraooe of due 
design : powerful naen were represented as being the incarnation of a deity or 
holy personage defunct, who reappeared incessantly, so ns to reign as an inde- 
pendent prince. This was the origin of theDaloulama at Himes, of the other 
ecclesiastical sovereign at Tesboo-Iomboo, and of several other priests reign- 
ing amongst the Tibetans and Mongols. 

Of all the creeds upon tbe earth, Buddhism reckons the greatest muske* ef 
votaries. They probably exceed the prodigious amount af itafe hundred said 
sixty millions. Tbe following table proves this t— . . 

In China .......... VOD^OQO 

Mandchoos and Mongols in Asia and Europe .. 5*400*000 

Empire of Japan and Liew-khiew Archipelago 25,000,000 

Tibet and Boutan .. .... ' 6,000,000 

Corea mimimmiwsim • no •• ••••♦•# • •• im eeeee eases sseaisstp • 5,000,000 

Eastern Peninsula of South Asia 25*000^000 

Ceylon * 600,000 

Nepal... 2,000^ OOO- 

Total 269,000,000 


Although the Bauddhas reject the Veda* and possess many peered books, 
which are divided into twelve classes, yet tbe rules of conduct of a true prose- 
lyte of Buddha do not essentially differ from those of a disciple of the Vidas . 
Hie duties of a Buddhist ecclesiastic are almost identical with those of a Brtfh- 
mach&r4,or learned disciple of the Vedas, during tbe time the latter is devoted 
to a life of contemplation. The following are the ten commandments of 
Buddhism, according to the order in which they stand in Abe catechism of dm 
creed 

Kill no living thing. 

Do not steal. 

Commit no immodest act. 

Tell no lis or untruth. 

Drink oo spirituous liquor. 

The huty are bound to observe these laws as well as the ecclesiastics ; the 
following concern tbe Buddbic clergy alone. They must not 

Anoint either the heed or body ; 

Nor be present at any song or theatrical exhibition j 

Nor sleep on t wide and lofty bed ; 

Nor eat but once a day, and before noon ; 

Nor possess any property. 

The higher the station of a Buddhist ecclesiastic, the more numerous and 
restrictive are the rules of conduct he has to observe.* 

* from an article by Professor Neumans of Munich, on the Nations and Literature of tbe 

Ewfo l» foe for August. 
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THE RAMOOSSIES.* 


Thebe are many predatory tribes, in the immense territory of Hindustan, 
concerning whose language, customs, superstitions, and origin, little or 
nothing is known. Of the Bheels, various, and in many instances contra' 
dictory, accounts have been written. These tribes, under the several 
classes of Bheels, Kolis, and Ramoossies, have, from time to time, made 
their appearance in the character of avowed adversaries to the British 
authority, the Ramoossies having recently come into hostile collision with it, 
and with no contemptible display of numbers and discipline. Captain 
Mackintosh, having been for several months employed in suppressing their 
hostile inonnions, particularly in the country around Poonah, was induced 
to study with great assiduity the character of this singular people, by no 
means formidable in respect of numerical strength, but under the guidance 
of their Naiks, and of Oomiah Naik especially, supplying the weakness of 
numbers by unity of purpose and sudden and vigorous efforts. In addition 
to what maybe called his personal contact with the Ramoossies, his official 
station at Ahmednogger, and the ready assistance of the Rajah of Satan, 
gave him ample opportunities of continuing his researches, by collecting 
information respecting their language and customs, which, it must be re- 
marked, bear little or no affinity to those of any other predatory tribe in the 
Dekhaa or the Peninsula in general. 

The origin of the designation of this tribe is involved in obscurity, nor is 
k much elucidated by the author’s attempts to explore it. They We fre- 
quently been confounded with the Befrnrs or Berdurs, but they are at 
preeat, and for ages have been, a distinct people ; for, upon coosukmg the 
aged persons of the Ramoossies and Berdurs, they mutually disclaimed the 
notion of a common descent Like other tribes or castes, however, they 
appear to be divided into two families, the Chowan and the Jadoo . They 
are each equally scrupulous never to marry within the same kool (family) 
a 9 themselves. The different families, therefore, of the Chowan, or higher 
stock, coasidering themselves descended from the same parents, never enter 
into matrimonial unions with each other. The same rile is obligatory also 
on the Jadoo, or lower branoh. But the Chowan is deemed the purest 
family of the Ramoossies. On all occasions, therefore, the Chowan Naik 
takes precedence; and in adjusting matters of moment, the presence of a 
Chowan chief is indispensable. The numbers of the tribe are few and 
apparently disproportionate to the terror they have excited, and the pre- 
parations made to qtiell diem. In the Satara territory, they are com- 
puted at 3,011, at 1,049 in the Poonah district, and 573 m the odllector- 
ship of Ahmednugger. They arc in greater numbers in the Kuttow country, 
than in any other; the Ramoossies in that district, above the age of sixteen, 
being 1,063. Lately, however, they have spread themselves along the 
southern bank of the Neera,+ and have even crossed that river into the 


• Acexmatof the Origin ad Pitta* Condition of tbs tribe of fUxnooaia, including the Life of the 
Gbttf. Oomiah Naik. By Captain Auhxdu Mackim Toan> 27th Regt. Madras Army. Bombay 1833. 
t See Walker's latest Map. 
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The Ramoossies, 


Poonah territory. Their daring occupation of the Poorunder hills, and 
their movement across the Beema, towards the Godavery to Sinnura and 
Nassic, are events of yesterday. So that altogether they are computed Tby 
Captain Mackintosh not to exceed in their aggregate amount, including’ 
women and children, 13,000. 

The language of the Ramoossies is an obscure question. Much of the 
original tongue ha9 been lost by their incorporation with the Mahrattas, for 
it is seldom used, except as watch-words, in the ordinary business of plun- 
der, to prevent their intentions and plans from being divulged. Many of 
the words, of which the author presents us with a vocabulary, concise even 
to sterility, are evidently Telugu, and the plural number is used inter- 
changeably with the singular. Thus, an old man, in both dialects, is 
tnoodor ; a woman, artool; a thief , moolch ; a robbery, durrorah 
water, neerth ; milk, pally which is also Canarese ; horse, goorum ; 
fire, seelh. u Set a thief to catch a thief/' is a maxim of established 
policy. Their highway robberies by day, their burglaries by night, alt 
effected with the utmost dexterity and skill, suggested to the native inha- 
bitants, within the reach of their depredations, the expedient of employing 
some of them as a preventive police, and the same system has been found 1 
necessary to the present day. This led to the institution of the village- 
Ruckwalladar and Jaglah (guardian or watchman), offices whioh, in the 
course of time, like other village-functions among the Hindus, became 
hereditary ; some of them being compensated by a portion of land rent-free, 
others by annual salaries arising from an extra-cess levied on the villages; 
again, in 9ome places, they receive only what is termed the Baloltmh * 
allowance, on the same footing as the members of the higher classes of the 
twelve Balottadars. Besides this, they receive a perquisite called the lull 
chapysa , — a fee from travellers and merchants for the halt or resting- 
place ; the Ramoossie undertaking, on his part, to protect their persons and 
property during their stay — a fee which averages four annas for every 100* 
bullocks. If a bullock is lost, the Ramoossie is bound to recover it, or to 
make its loss good. A traveller with one horse, only halting at a village, 
gives him only a pyce, or cake of bread, for the protection of the night It 
is a matter of regret that many European travellers have resisted payment 
of this reasonable perquisite as extortionate. Recently, however, to render 
the protective police thus constituted more efficient in the Poonah district. 
Government has settled lands of the yearly value of 9,000 rupees on the 
Ramoossie Ruckwalladars. 

In cases wherein the Ramoossies hold freehold lands, they generally get 
a koomby (farmer) to assist in the cultivation, making a division of tbe 
produce according to the bullocks employed, or other services. Generally, 
the koomby hands over half the produce to his Ramoossie landlord, alter 
deducting the expenses of tillage. But to a thorough-bred Ramoossie, the 
peaoeful pursuits of rural life are seldom agreeable. His readiest mode of 
raising supplies is by helping himself-^z/fift# vivitur nummo. * There is a 
fascination which a rude people are unable to resist, by reason of the 
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lactuatiug and uncertain gams of a life of plunder. Captain Mackintosh 
imparts much curious information respecting the Ramoossie Ruckwalladars, 
and the strong obligation imposed on them, of discovering on all occasions 

the perpetrators of a robbery, f 

1 1 1 

Should the watchman have failed in seizing the rubber, be eogagta to make 

good jihet losyiu fifteen days or a month— but if it t>e discovered that a number 
of persons ycTf concerned, the Ruckwalladar proceeds iu pursuit of them 
early in tlie morning, tracing them by their footmarks. Taking a twig of a tree, 
cut to tHe size '6T one of the foot-marks, for a measure, he takes the lead of the 
villagers, following the track in a satisfactory manner into the boundary of the 
next village, to which the villagers are bound to repair. These for their own 
salMmiloo trace tmbh the footmarks for a short distance into the adjoining 
fidds, ( ami*n Ihefer return, the different measures used for measuring the foot*- 
mark* are **u*efuljty banded over to them, and in this way it it followed up 
frop|jri|Jjtge to yityage : a Ramoossie continuing with the parties from the fii>t 
village, until the robbers are detected or the property found, or all hopes of 
success vanish. 

If si difference of opinion arises between the inhabitants of two contiguous 
vHlag&s respecting the track of the robbers, it is referred to arbitration, when 
it fc'gliiffelhilly arranged that both villages should contribute equally to reimburse 
tbeWnfctWbf the test property. In fact, he is well aware of the necessity of 
eiftidi eg kk influence and authority to evade the consequence of the respon- 
sibility that was catft uponhha. 

ThC*tvord' D*h*i'or#h means a nocturnal attack by a body of armed mm 
onr a *hbtwe Client, for the sake of plunder. He who heads a Durrarah is 
always* a !<Paik, or pfcrson of high consideration in the tribe. To gain 
correct intelligence respecting the property marked for plunder, the Naik 
hnftftetf not tmfrequently prowls about in the garb of a poor t canny (shop- 
keeper), or of a Brahmin, to pick up such information as he can without 
incurring suspicion, frequently, he puts on the garb of a devotee, a 
Gitosgn# or Wmggiak; and sitould he find that it will take many days to 
obtain' the information he' requires^ he pretends sickness or lameness, as an 
excuse for remaining near the place. Spies of this kind are sometimes so 
successful, that they obtain a complete inventory of the property, and cotn- 
munieflta to the leader of the enterprise a minute description and survey of 
tkrfftfuse itself — for if it is a strong bnilding, with a large gate-way, the 
wicket is generally kept open or insecurely closed, which affords them an 
opportunity to rush into the interior. The gang varies from ten to thirty, 
and each swears to the Naik a solemn oath of secrecy, and not to conceal 
or abstract any part of the property, till it is distributed by the Naik 
according to strict usage in those cases. And here it may not be irre- 
levant to describe the Ramoossie oath. 

The Rarooosies swear by the Bel Bundar. The Bel ( Cralam rcligioxa ) Is a 
tree that grows to a great height. It is sacred to Mahadeva in the same manner 
that life totfl&fy ih'mb {ocimum sanctum) is dedicated to Vishnu. A few of 
itS’ledvCfr flfCC bdxtd with the turmeric powder which bad been placed on the 
Ling, vteA they worship. Then taking a small quantity between the huger* 
of the right hand, they repeat the oath mingled with imprecations in cage, of 
Asiat. Jour. N S.Vol.16. No. 62. d by GoOg S 
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failure. They then cast a little of the powder into their mouths, and rub a' 
quantity of it on their foreheads. 

On their marauding expeditions, they travel in the night, sleeping in the 
day-time in a solitary jungle or ravine, and moving onwards in the evening. 
When pursued, they throw themselves with great dexterity into a bush or 
prickly-pear tree. The Ramoossie generally buries stolen treasure in some 
secret spot. He puts great faith in fate or destiny, called Kuppall, or 
Nuseeb. He lives in little or no fear of law or punishment, calculating on 
the numerous chances in his favour, and the probability of his evading con- 
viction by suborned perjury. At the worst, he enjoys tolerable quarters in 
gaol, for it is a common remark that few of the indigent classes are so well 
fed as the government prisoners ; nor is the spirit of revenge without its effect 
in enabling them to support their imprisonment. They look forward to the 
day of retribution on their enemies with the greatest anxiety. 

The religion of a race who, without some violation of language, can 
scarely be said to have any religion at all, must be necessarily a doubtful 
subject. They worship principally an incarnation of Mahadeva, who is 
represented by the Lingam , or phallic emblem of Greece and Egypt. He 
is called Khandobar, who is also their Mercury, or god of robbers. The 
first Mulhar Row Holkar expended large suras in improving his temple, 
and repairing the tank attached to it. The Ramoossies, both men and 
women, submit to the expiatory penance of the Bhuggaar , or swing, when 
the penitent is raised to a great height and swings round a pole erected in 
front of the temple, suspended by a hook piercing the skin and sinews of 
the back. They have amongst them an inconsiderable number of the 
followers of Rama, and these abstain from animal food. If any thing 
could shew emphatically the debasing nature of superstition in genera], we 
might point* to the crusaders of modern history, who, with hands steaming 
with gore, and swords reeking with blood, turned to the altars of Christ, to 
invoke his blessing and pardon of their sins. In like manner, the Ra- 
moossies, engaged in their work of plunder and even of murder, when the 
house is strong or when they expect resistance, invoke the tutelary goddess 
of the place with repeated obeisances to favour the enterprise, and enable 
them to obtain the means of subsistence and comfort for their families ; and 
one of the party having taken off his turban, it is cut into three, five, or 
seven pieces (for there is in all superstitions a singular faith in odd num- 
bers), which are so twisted, that, being moistened with ghee, they serve 
the purpose of torches. Why did not Captain Mackintosh trace the 
analogies subsisting between the general superstition of Hindustan, and 
that of the Ramoossies ? The tribe, indeed, is illiterate and uneducated ; 
but the heroes and demigods of the Purdnas must have been impressed on 
their memories by the recitation of itinerant story-tellers, and the expounders 
of Hindu legends, who travel through every village of the peninsula. 

The author minutely details the proceedings of the Ramoossies who occu- 
pied the fort of Poorunder. Their object was to keep the fort as astrong- 

• See the fine passage hi Hume’s History of England, vol. i. „ 
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hold, that they might render themselves independent of the Peishwa. The 
enormities committed by the tribe in the city of Poonah and its surrounding 
villages, and the failure of all attempts to take the place, induced Bajee 
Row to apply to our resident at Poonah for a detachment of the subsidiary 
force to aid his own troops in the expulsion of the rebel Naiks who held the 
fortress. The garrison was summoned to surrender the fort to the Peishwa^ 
and, seeing the storm impending over their heads, the Ramoossies thought 
it prudent to obey the summons, and the place was evacuated, the Peishwah 
ordering all who were engaged in acts of resistance to quit the district, and 
alienating all the lands, rights, and dues, enjoyed by the Ramoossies and 
Koolics in the Poorunder fort and the adjacent country. Ragoo, the 
cousin of Oomiah, a chieftain whose memoirs occupy a considerable space 
in Capt. Mackintosh’s narrative, proceeded to the shrine of the god 
Kidary, and taking off his turban, tied a kerchief round his head, vowing 
that he would never wear a turban, till he and his tribe were restored to 
their ancient and ancestral rights, and then with Oomiah and many other 
Poorunder Ramoossies, proceeded eastward. Ragoo and his son were 
killed in 1815, in a skirmish with a detail of the Nizam’s troops. Oomiah, 
to whom the fulfilment of Ragoo’s vow descended, threw away his turban 
in like manner. The forfeited lands were restored to them in 1818, when 
Bajee Row became involved in hostilities with the British government 

The subsequent history of the Ramoossies is a monotonous detail of depre- 
dations and outrages committed with remorseless cruelty, comprised in the 
biographical sketch of Oomiah. The “ lucidus ordo ” is not one of the 
merits of Capt Mackintosh’s book. Hence we are compelled to refer our 
readers to the work itself (though, we believe, there are but two copies in 
England) for a long and tedious account of the marriage-rites of the 
Ramoossies, the closest abridgment of it being incompatible with the 
limits assigned us But, with many features of dissimilarity, they resemble 
the ceremonies observed on like occasions by the other castes of India. It 
may be sufficient to observe that every marriage-ceremony is regulated by 
their system of judicial astrology, and perhaps there never existed, in tlie 
grossest condition of our nature, a more execrable collection of puerilities, 
to debase and enslave a barbarous nation. It occupies forty-two large 
pages, closely printed in a very small type. Indeed, the entire work, pub- 
lished by an English bookseller, and issuing from an English press, would 
occupy three octavo volumes ! The notes, too, for want of a properly ar- 
ranged text, fill no inconsiderable space in the book. 

Oomiah returned to Poorunder a year before hostilities broke out between 
the Mahratta states and the British government. He was woefully given to 
dram-drinking, but receiving in a drunken quarrel an admonitory blow on 
the head, which left him in a state from which he did not recover for some 
weeks, it produced a salutary change in his habits. From that time he ab- 
stained from spirituous liquors altogether. 

Oomiah’s depredations were frequently detected, and on different occa- 
sions be underwent some months’ imprisonment. He rescued from a weak 
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escort of peons his friend Suttoo, who had committed a horrid murder, and 
also his brother Amrootah from the police naik, baring cut him down with 
a sabre. They were now in every respect outlaws, and resolved to link 
their fortunes with Suttoo, and in 1823 their party consisted of nine or ten 
Ramoossies, which was gradually encreased to thirty. Having obtained 
correct information of the amount of cash in the government treasury at 
Bamborrdy (a village opposite on the south side to Poonah), Suttoo des- 
patched (24th February 1824) thirty men to carry it off. The plaoe where 
the money was kept was a square building with a wall fourteen feet high on 
one side. Two of them scaled tire wall, and descending into the court, cut 
down the sentry, and opened the gate for the rest of the gang. In this 
expedition, they carried off 6,200 rupees. The largest share fell to the lot 
of Oomiah. On the death of Suttoo, in 1825, Oomiah became the Naik, 
and the gangnot long afterwards plundered a Brahmin banker on his way 
to Poonah of a large sum, defying the power and exertions of the police. 
The successful career of plunder continued several years, and it was at 
length checked only by a strong military detachment. Ultimately, the usual 
turn of fortune took place. Oomiah was betrayed and deserted, and the 
crisis of his destiny arrived. He was tried at Poonah before the judge of 
circuit, found guilty, and hanged on the 3d of February 1832. 

Those who take an interest in the fates of such adventurers, may be in- 
terested in Capt. Mackintosh’s long and almost interminable biography of 
Oomiah. It far exceeds the space of which we can avail ourselves to pre* 
sent the slightest sketch of the successive enterprises and vicissitudes of 
fortune that constitute his history. We have contented ourselves with 
giving our readers all the important information we could collect from 
this work respecting a tribe so little known as the Ramoossies. But 
we are constrained reluctantly to remark, that the work is unnecessarily 
prolix : this is, however, no abatement to the praise justly earned by the 
author for his indefatigable researches into the character and history of a 
tribe, who have so long kept life and property in that part of the Dekhan in 
the most perilous and unsettled state. 


ORTHOGRAPHY OF INDIAN WORDS. 

It would appear that they who first had occasion to write in English the 
names or words of the East, bethought themselves of the sounds in that lan. 
guage which came nearest to those they desired to represent, and spelled the 
words accordingly : thus sipahee was very generally spelt teapoy, doubtless 
from the similarity of its sound to the well known word teapoy; and in the 
jargon of the day, Surajood-doula was corrupted into Sir Roger Domler , and 
Allahabad became known as the Isle of Batts. Many absurdities of this de- 
scription might be pointed out were it our object to seek them : evn Go- 
vernor Holwell, though himself a Bengalee scholar, has in bit printed tracts, 
Morattori— Shaw Zmdda — Genana — Raiska — Shaw Allum — Phirmaund — 
Metre (for Mitur ), &c. &c. He has also Sou Raja Douda which is nearly ss 
ridiculous as the English knighthood of that Nuwab. 
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POSTSCRIPT TO « BHIM SEN’S GADA.” 

Since the paper on the Allahabad Inscription was put to prem, we havd 
received the June number of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
which contains a valuable paper read before the society, on the restoration of 
the inscription (No. 2), partly translated by Captain Troyer, by the Rev. Dr. 
Mill, Principal of Bishop’s College, accompanied by a copy of what is left 
of the inscription oo the column, in the ordinary Devanagari character, with 
an interlinear Latin translation. 

Dr. Mill remarks that Madha Rao’s transcript exhibits such letters only of 
the pillar in Devanagari as were capable of tolerably certain identification with 
those found on monuments already decyphered, leaving frequent and consi- 
derable intervals ; so that, except in lines twenty-five and twenty-six, where 
the princes’s genealogy occurred, the translation (as we remarked) contains 
nothing like a connected sentence. 

" A cursory inspection of the transcript and the version,” observes Dr, 
Mill, “ convinced me that, where so much was done, more might be certainly 
attained. To those acquainted with the art of deciphering unknown arbitrary 
characters in any known language, it is needless to remark that the clear pos- 
session of a key to two or three common letters, necessarily draws after ft 
the discovery of all the rest : and that where the further progress of discovery 
is really barred, it is an infallible proof of some error in the previous assump- 
tion. No such error was suspected here, (except in some comparatively in- 
considerable instances, which may be seen by any one that will take the trou- 
ble of comparing the two transcripts together) ; and therefore nothing could 
impede the progress to deciphering the inscription as far as it remained — pro- 
vided only the language in which it was written were sufficiently known to us. 

u Now that this language was the well-known classical Sanscrit— the language 
of Menu’s Institutes, the Pur&nas, the K&vyas, Ac., — admits of no reasonable 
doubt. The supposition of its being any older Sanscrit, resembling that of 
the Vedas, to the understanding of which a bhashya or gloss is all but indis- 
pensable, is rendered extremely improbable by the apparent date of the mo- 
numents on which inscriptions of the same character appear. The style of 
the Gya inscription, so satisfactorily deciphered by Sir Charles Wilkins, in the 
first volume of the Asiatio Researches , and the metre in which it is composed, 
the Sardula-viMdita (which, like all other lyrical measures of that kind oc- 
curring in the Hindu drama and elsewhere, belongs to a period in the history 
of the language long posterior to that of the great sacred epics, the Ramayana 
and MakabharatOy by which the present classical Sanscrit was fixed), would 
alone be sufficient to remove such a supposition. 

With this conviction, I determined to subject the Allahabad inscription to 
a dose critical examination ; discarding, in the first instance, all reference to 
other interpretations of the inscription itself, and proceeding only upon the 
indubitably deciphered letters of the above-mentioned Gya inscription, or 
Father of that portion of it, of which Lieutenant Burt has now given us a 
far better fac-simile than what is contained in the Society’s first volume. Ap- 
plying this to his excellent copy of the Allahabad pillar, though at first the 
limits of discovery appeared no wider, and indeed much narrower, than in 
what has already been presented to the society, yet by carrying on the results 
of what was thus ascertained, wherever any glimpses of decided meaning 
appeared, to the investigation of characters before unknown, and testing the 
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conjectures thus made by other places— the usual result of such inquiries dis- 
played itself. What was at first mere assumption, turned to probability, ami 
then to certainty : and such places as thejuxta-position of the names of known 
countries in line 19, but above all, the short clause in line 27, on which the 
rest of the inscription hangs — ( ravi-bhuv6 bdhur ayam upphritas stambhas , 4 of 
this Sun-born king this lofty pillar is the arm *)— occurring as they did to me, 
not as the basis of conjecture, but as the unexpected results of inferences 
from other probable assumptions, — removed all possibility of doubt. And 
notwithstanding the turgid character of the composition, and the enormous 
length of the epithets affixed to this 44 child of the Sun,”— consisting often of 
more than twenty-five words, and filling the whole line— the meaning is suffi- 
ciently connected and definite in this, which is the greatest part of the inscrip* 
tion, to remove all doubt o£ the accuracy with which Devanagari letters are 
assigned to the several characters* In one only of the regal proper names, 
that of the king's grandfather Ghatdtkacha, does my reading differ from Cap- 
tain Troycr's : and it is observable that this is also the name of a son of the 
P&ndava hero Bhima Sena, brother of Yudhisthira and Arjuna in the M6hob- 
harata , and might perhaps have given rise to the popular appellatiqp of this 
pillar in Hindustan, 4 the staff of Bhima Sen.’ 

44 The test arising from definite and continuous meaning applies of course 
only to those parts where the inscription is itself complete, and clear of all 
considerable interruption, viz . all from the 14th to the 29th lines inclusive, 
(for the 30th is separate from the rest, and appears broken off like the earlier 
lines), perhaps also the 2d and 3d, which, though short, seem to me to be 
very nearly complete. But even in the other lines, the words and the com- 
pounds are intelligible: and, if we except the 1st, and the end of the 6th, 
lines (the first containing but nioe insulated letters, and the last breaking off 
in the midst of a compound, leaving the preceding words in that compound 
uncertain as to their bearing) — the separate clauses may be pretty well traced, 
though their import in the sentence is lost In all these, lacunae of various 
lengths occur in the pillar, which I have scrupulously filled up with precisely 
the same number of letters as are designated by Lieutenant Burt for the 
several intervals. It is not by any means intended to ascribe to these added 
letters of my own (except when the interval ta very small, as in line 24) the 
same degree of accuracy which I should be disposed to claim for all, with one 
or two exceptions only, of the transcribed letters : for the most part they 
merely indicate the probable (and in some cases of very marked meaning, as 
in line 28, the certain) equivalents of the letters that formerly occupied the 
same spaces. Where lacunae occur at the end of a line, I had no such consi- 
deration to guide me : here, as in lines 18 and 26, it was merely my object to 
close the imperfect compound i>y as few letters as would serve the purpose of 
expressing the evident meaning. In the earlier lines, the idea of completing 
the sentence by such means was out of the question. 

44 In these conjectural supplements, as well as for ascertaining the true 
transcript of letters in doubtful cases, the discovery of a lyric measure *, like 
that of the Gya inscription, in which the succession of long and short syila- 

♦ In one Instance 1 was assisted to the meaning of an ill-defined letter resembling a in the accurst e 

facsimile, by the partial specimen of the Inscriptions on the pillar given in the 7th volume of As. Re>> 
(Plate xlv.) which, though very inferior in accuracy to Lieutenant Burt’s, yet having been taken st a 
time when the pillar had not been so much defaced as at present, may be conceived to convey some 

characters more perfectly. The character was there ^*5^ distinctly, and as this happily sene of 

what waa before unintelligible, iu accuracy could not be questioned. 
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h)es is determined by invariable rule, would have been a most valuable assist- 
ance. But not merely is such measure as this undiscoverable in the greater 
part of the inscription— but every rhythm whatever (including the freer mea- 
sures of the Arya genus, or the loose Antutup of Valmiki) is equally absent 
from it — as an examination of all the complete lines from the 14th downward, 
will evidently show.* Some of the incomplete lines have indeed a deceitful 
resemblance to metre — the 4th line to the Sardula-vikridita (the measure of 
the Gya inscription), and the 12th to a yet longer lyric measure of twenty-one 
syllables, called Srag-dara ; but in each of these cases, the perfect application 
of the prosodiacal rule is forbiddenf by some one or more syllables in the line, 
whose reading cannot be mistaken. The only genuine appearance of metre 
that the closest examination could detect is in the 8th and 9th lines, which are 
proved by the undeviating regularity of all the syllables, as far as they can be 
traced on the pillar, to form together a stanza of the measure called Man - 
dakranid (the same in which Calidasa’s beautiful poem, the Cloud Messenger, 
is composed), one of very frequent occurrence in the lyric poetry of the Hin- 
dus. In this measure, each of the four padat or versicles, which compose the 
stanza, consists of two spondees, a proceleusmatic, and three bacchii, having 
thecotwra after the tenth syllable; thus: 

Accordingly, in the additions necessary for these two lines, I have taken care 
not only to preserve the measure, but to expand them so as to complete the 
hemistich in each case. But this slight and solitary advance beyond the usual 
necessary addition of letters is made more to indicate the prosody of the pre- 
ceding syllables, and to mark precisely the certain length of the line in these 
places, than with any pretence of supplying the very words that are effaced. 
The real termination of these lines, as of the fourth and others, if found, 
would clear up the obscurity that now necessarily attaches to all the early part 
of the inscription, and on which it would be now vain to offer any conjecture. 

“ To the Devanagari transcript is annexed a close interlineary version, in 
the only language (one excepted) whose freedom of collocation and general 
analogy to Sanscrit made it available for this purpose— distinguishing always 
by brackets the version of the intercalated or added syllables, the necessity of 
which will thus be often apparent to the Western reader. I have now to sub- 
join a somewhat looser version in English — to which I would prefix merely the 
following brief analysis of the inscription ■ 

Line 1. Unintelligible, and most probably unconnected with what follows. 

2, 3. Invocation in behalf of the sculptor and blackener of the letters of the in- 

scription. 

4—12. Various descriptions, at first dependent on the relative yas , yatya (who and 
whose), but afterwards governed by the antecedent personal pronoun ta 
(he), all of which evidently relate to the same person, and that the king- 
hut which, from the incompleteness of the lines, and the absence of verbs 
governing the principal substantives, cannot be traced in their conjunct 
meaning as one sentence, which it is evident they must have composed. 
13—27. Panegyrical descriptions of the same king in the genitive case (connected at 
first with the nominatives of line 13, but afterwards evidently with the Pil- 
lar-Arm at the conclusion), viz. Samudra- Gupta, son of Chandra- Gupta, 
of the Solar race, all sufficiently perfect and intelligible. 

28. Comparison of the king’s glory to the sacred water of the nethemmost 
Ganges in the Mah&bh&ratu. 

* The apparent rhyme observed by Lieut. Burt, is merely the genitive termination atya at the end of 
each huge compound epithet, agreeing with the “ Sun-born King ” above- mentioned. 


t The name kdvyam applied by the author himself, in line 28 , to hb inscription, will apply to umne- 
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28, 29. Name and description of the self-satisfied author of tills panegyric (whose 
intellect, as he tells us himself, was utterly subverted by hiB intimacy with 
the great king, w hen he ventured on this composition}, concluding with a 
salutation to the Deity. 

Then, after a very wide space, comes — 

30. A compliment, somewhat obscure and imperfect, to the author's immediate 
superior and patron. 

Translation. 


1. The jackal [left the b]ear in the forest* (?) 

2. This goodly s[ign] of one endued by nature with a mind of fire having been, for 
the conveyance of his commands, covered over with ink ; may the ma[ker also] 
fixed [as the letters themselves by the durability and immortality of the monu- 
ment he has raised, viz.] 

3. The [king's] dependant Vitka, having formed these [letters] for the love of the 
multiplied virtues of the son of the bow-armed Siva [cur. Ganesa patron of let- 
ters], enjoy in Heaven, even in the city of Vedhas [Brahma] himself, the royal 
glory of eminent poetical dignity ! 

4. He who while worthy of eulogy, yet by means of informers, whose character is 
much to be concealed, men whose hair is diminished by being often pulled, was 
entangled and impeded by the pride of men of obscure family, a hoary-beaded 
counsellor being -------------------- 

5. He who was distinguished in letters, even by the able ontologist Chaxas, called 

familiarly the talking Guru, with the honourable appellation of one in whom all 
[admirable qualities] are united. ------ - -- -- -- -- 

6. By this [excellent Guru] resembling those [true sages] who are utterly alien from 
all delight in selfish worldly occupations, - ------------ 

7. He, having been inflamed with warlike prowess, before whom prostration being 
made even by the enemies' forces, the conjoined battle strife of armies disap- 
peared, ----------------------- 

8. Whose mother-in-law,* formerly proud and addicted to high minded oppressions 

perpetually, having been by his own arm subdued with the sword of battle, [rir. 
Sanhirica’ and the rest, - - (line 18.)] - 

9. By their passions, at first fiercely erect and tall as the stalks of green harley, at 
length bursting forth and ripening into affection through the abundant juices 
within, thus became penitent [in heart permanently from that time ; and] 

10. When, sprung from the bank of the [sacred ?] river, the strength of the arm of 
Rfixasa and the rest, directing his arms, had even removed mountains by the 
death of the formidable [rapid victor] Xanajit,— then he also 

11. With assiduous offerings to the planetary deities — did in his own pleasure gar- 
dens, from which are gathered noble garlands of flowers, woven as it were from 
the Sesbana grandiflora— [seek to propitiate the immortals]. 

12. But though the glories of greatness, of clemency, and of warlike prowess were 
in him blended into one, as [the several colours] in the pure white rays of the 
moon ; yet was there at this time no [remission of his past grievous offence. 

13 Still not his was the path of those devoted to the present life, nor any derelic- 
tion of the wisdom and power which belongs to contemplative sages ; nor was 
there any poetical censurer of him, whose gifts were without end. 

14. Of him, therefore, skilled in the due performance of the hundred libations of 


• The great raja* of India have frequently been polygamist*— and In thc*e rases, the father and mo- 
ther of each wife, as well as those of the sole rightful queen, bear the honourable names of rvamtra and 
avosU (toeer and eocrus), L e. father and mother-in-law. The mothers-in-law here appear to have been 
independent pri cesses, whose daughters were thus won in battle by Saroudvm Gupta, and seem to me 
undoubtedly those, whose homage to the conqueror is described as increased by their alliance and hope 
of royal offspring, in linos 18, 19. With respect to the grievous sin for which his repentance is recorded 
in line 19, the incompleteness of the line precludes all but the merest conjecture. On the 6th and 7th 
lines it may be remarked that the heroic ages of India afford examples of Brahminical military tutor* 
to young rajas,— who like Drona are said to have united great skill In war to eminent contemplative 
devotion. 
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consecrated ghee to Brahma, who by the strength and power of his arm reduces 
his foes to bondage, and brandishes for the destruction of their hosts barbed darts 
and swords and lances ;• — 

15. Of him whose salvation is in the guardian of waters [Varuna], the terrible Siva 
and Vishnu, surpassing the graces of the most adorned recited speech by the 
rising splendours of a name illustrious for the hundred wounds inflicted on the 
[rival] tribe by strokes of the flesh -devouring arrows of iron, as well as of 
weapons grasped by the hand and others ; — 

16. Of him. who, after the royal insignia had been destroyed by the hand of the 
[hostile] monarch, as it were the tiger of the forest, the great lord of wild buflk- 
loes, — yet, having from the resources of his excellent guardian Giri-kabliraka the 
gift of infantry and other soldiers— became, by the mixture of this benevolent 
aid with the royal majesty that sprung from it, no longer unfortunate ; — 

17. Of him whose mind was next intent upon the capture of all the kings of the 
South and of the East, as well as of Dhananjaya, protector of the North 
country, springing from the race of the divine Ugrasena, splendid as the sun, 
and patron of Hastivarman— a bard equal to the blue sovereign [Siva?] himself; 
— who, therefore, is justly worshipped by his ministering lieges, as sole king of 
all the gods; — 

18. Of him whose state might be propounded as an object of imitation, in respect 
of troops, chariots, and other [war-like apparatus] even to the divine Rudra, 
the wise Nagadatta, to Chandra [god of the moon] to Vahni [or Agni, lord of 
fire], to Ganesa, to Nriga, [brother of Ixvacu, of the Solar race], to Nagasena, 
and to the unmoveable forces of the Nandis [Siva’s attendant gods] — and who 
moreover by Sanh£ric6 and all the rest [of the vanquished mothers-in-law] who 
have the accumulative incentive of the wish and prayer for a royal offspring, 
is approached with all just payment of tribute, with propitiatory gifts, and with 
reverent prostration 

19. Of him, who when his fame penetrated to the friendly province of Pines— to 
Cam&rupa [the present kingdom of Assam] — and to Nepali did for the sake of 
procuring a shower of darts to pierce the princes even of the extreme west and 
other quarters, dispose his soldiers in ambush behind the stations of the cow- 
herds of Madra—and is therefore celebrated by the poet whom this battle raised 
up [to commend the stratagem] , as equal in the rapid destruction of his foes 
to the Lord Siva, or to Cama or Aruni, [the gods of love and fire— thus cele- 
brated] also by Sanh&rick and all the rest [of the allied princesses] ; — 

20. Of him whose government is invarably strict— who moreover has the glory, a 
glory pervading the highest heaven, of largesses to destitute persons, invited by 
him in pursuance of the restitution of a royal race sprung from a kingdom which 
the [enemies] soldiers had subverted— who moreover imposed on the rank foliage 
of forests, on the lakes, and on the land, the chains [of clear roads and of bridges 
respectively] — who on the earth has no equal as a car-borne warrior; — 

21. Of him who bears a gentle and kind disposition, to be hailed by the inhabitants 
of all the islands of the ocean with pure constant worship of oblation and sacri- 
fice — the materials of which spring from the rich revenues obtained by his wise 
assessment from the produce of cultivators firmly and devotedly sutyected to him 
as the bird Garuda to Vishnu, [a devotion testified] by the harmonious conflu- 
ence of their loyal words and songs addressed to himself — who also without being 
addicted to works [alone, but spiritual science also, yet] bestows hundreds and 
thousands upon the affairs of heaven and of earth ; — 

22. Of him whose glory in war obliterates that of all other kings beside himself, by 
reason of the multitude of virtues, diverse in kind, embellished in hundreds of 
poems— from fear of whose [vigorous rule] dissensions never arise — who is alike 
pure from the stains of grief and of foolish laughter — who is in devotion un- 


* Or “boo dubs.” Foi the SsncrU ^ bean both meanings. 
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rivalled — and who having by his own arm subdued so many kings, has succeeded 
further in taming the so great fury and wrath [that such reverse naturally pro- 
duces! by the continual intercourse and profit of the western commerce begun 
with the riches derived from that conquest ; — 

33. Of him who is pleased with long poems of victory closely following the battle* 
array formed by the king himself, whose disposition is that of the [Supreme Lord, 
thej Lord of the Poor; who is at the same time the slayer or elephants that 
smite in war— and is consecrated as the most excellent of learned kings by 
[Cuvera] giver of wealth, by Varuna, by lndra, and him who dwells in the man- 
sions of death [Yama] ; who is renowned for noble exploits to be heard to dis- 
tant times, and sounded even to heaven ; — 

24.. Of him by whom are well understood the Gandharvas or celestial songsters, 
learned and of excellent wisdom; also the regent of the planet Mars; also 
[Balar&ma*] foe of the earth ; also the preceptor of lndra himself, the lord of 
the thrice-blessed immortals [viz. Vrihaspati, regent of Jupiter] ; also Tumbaru 
[the wise Gandharva], and Narada, and all the rest [of the ultra-deified sages]— 
who moreover is consecrated as the most excellent of kings by acts worthy of 
the poems of the great .Rishi Vyannaea [or the foodlessf], who is renowned for 
noble exploits to be heard to distant times, and sounded even to heaven; — 

25. Of him whose mind is in time of affliction and distress ever singly intent on the 
disposition and arrangement of charitable works; who is a god in the mansion 
of the world ; the great grandson of the great king Gupta, grandson of the 
great king Ghatotkaqha, son of the great king, the supreme monarch Chandn 
Gupta; — 

26. Of him who is also maternal grandson of Lichhavi, conceived in the great god- 
dess-like Cumara-Devi, the great king, the supreme monarch Samudra Gupta, 
■illustrious for having filled the whole earth with the revenues arising from his 
universal conquest, [equal] to lndra chief of the gods;— 

27. Of this child of the sun, though clothed in hairy flesh, this lofty pillar is the arm, 
sustaining all bis friends with powerful assistance both at home and in foreign 
travel; of him, [I say,] whose fame raised by gradual accumulation of materials 
to the most exalted eminence in the strength of the arm of his liberality, and the 
abundance of his sentences respecting the law of tranquil meditation, is extended 
in various directions. 

28. And that [fame] purifies the three worlds ; even as the [sacred stream given by 
Aijuna the hero] of the house of Pandu, [purified the dying] Bblshma, thus en- 
circled within the noble bandage of the clotted hair of Siva [whence Ganges first 
sprung]. Such is the unequalled eulogy, the composition of him who serves the 
countenance of the great monarch, who by reason of the favour of continually 
going about in his presence is even infatuated in mind,— 

29. The mature? dwarf— son of the great superintendent of penal justice Srava-bhuti, 
who is both in peace and war, the counsellor of the young kiag, the great super- 
intendant [of penal justice] Hari Nina. Salutation to [God], the kind friend of 
all creatures. 


• So I conjecture from the legend found in the Sri Bhdgavat and elsewhere concerning Batata*, 
the 8th incarnation of Vishnu, having depressed all the eastern part of the earth. But perhaps the 
epithet may refer to the deities of the destroying elements Water or fire. 

t Perhaps a title of the great Vahniki, author ef the Rdmdyana* who is said to havefitafdtsn 
thousand years 1 unless the terms of the inscription should be thought to require the name of same 
poet who has sung the exploits of Samudra-Gupta himself. 


£ I am by no means satisfied with this rendering of but I can find no 

better. The translation “ culinary dwarf ” had occurred tome; thus associating to the character of 


tiicarf (in Sanscrit ^q| ^ that attachment te good cheer, which is a standing characteristic of 

the half- buffoon, half- counsellor , called Viddthana in the Indian drama, «nd considered as s Bnh- 
mtnicai appendage to royalty. But the words scarcely bear out either interpretation : nor is this «so- 
elation of the characters of dwarf and of royal attendant confirmed by any Indian example that I ta 
aware of, however common in the fairy tales of Persia and the West. 
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30. But with w Fiora, however devoted to the study of the Rig Veda, the best gift of 
the Supreme Sovereign, [can we compare] Tilabhatta, the great superintendant 
of penal justice, surrounded by his army [of inferior ministers of the law] ? 

Remarks on the above Inscription. 

“The style oflaboured ornament, affected in the public inscriptions of India, 
ia strongly contrasted with the severe simplicity of the same kind of compo- 
ation ixt the monuments of other ancient nations : and the deciphering of the 
Attababad pillar does not appear destined to remove in any degree this reproach 
Grom the national taste. With the criticism, however, of this inscription, as a 
Hterary work, we are little concerned, but only with the right that it may help 
to throw on the history of the people for whom it was written. 

a Were there any regular chronological history of this part of Northern India* 
me could hardly fail in the circumstances of this inscription, even if it were 
without names, to determine the person and the age to which it belongs. We 
have here a prince who restores the fallen fortunes of a royal race that bad been 
dispossessed and degraded by the kings of a hostile family— -who removes this 
misfortune from himself and his kindred by means of an able guardian or minis* 
ter, who contrives to raise armies in bis cause; succeeding at last, in spite of 
rigorous warlike opposition, including that of some haughty independent prim 
cesses, whose daughters, when vanquished, became the wives of the conqueror 
—who pushes his conquests on the east to Assam, as well as to Nepal and the 
more western countries— and performs many other magnificent and liberal ex- 
ploits, cooefentcung roads and bridges, encouraging commerce, See. &c .~- in all 
which, allowing- Gully for oriental flattery and extravagance, we could scarcely 
expect to find more than one sovereign, to whom the whole would apply. But 
the inscription gives us the names also of the prince and his immediate progeni- 
tors ; and in accordance with the above-mentioned account, while we find bis 
dethroned ancestors, his grandfather and great-grandfather, designated only by 
the honorific epithet Maha r&ja , which would characterize their royal descent 
and rights — the king himself (Samudragupta) and his father are distinguished by 
the title of Maha-rdja Adhtrdja , which indicates actual sovereignty. And the 
lasfementioned circumstance might lead some to conjecture, that the restoration 
of royalty in the bouse began with the father, named Chandragupta, whose ex- 
ploit* might he supposed to be related in the first part of the inscription to add 
lustre to those of the son. 

" Undoubtedly we should be strongly inclined, if it were possible, to identify 
the king thus named— (though the name is far from being an uncommon one)— 
with a celebrated prince so called, the only one in whom the Puranic and the 
Greek* historians meet, the Chandragupta or Sandracoptus, to whom Seleucus 
Nicator sent the able ambassador, from whom Strabo, Arrian, and others de- 
rived the principal part of their information respecting India. This would fix 
the inscription to an age which its character (disused as it has been in Iudia for 
nurirutore than a thousand years) might seem to make sufficiently probable, 
viz. tfie third century before the Christian era. And a critic, who chose to 
maintain this identity, might find abundance of plausible arguments in the in- 
scription : hcMjiglitt Imagine he read there the restoration of the qss?rted 
genuine line of Nanda in the person of Chapdragupta, and the destruction of 

• This identity, which after the researches of Schlegel (IndUchs Biblwthek ), and Wilson {preface to 
the Mudra Ttaktfoaea In the 3d volume of the Hindu Theatre)* may be considered as established, has 
been questioned on very insufficient grounds by Professor Hecren in the last volume of his admirable 
flfjfarrfcp, into the Politics, Intercourse, and Trade of the Principal Nations of Antiquity. The Indian 
accounts vary as much from each other concerning Chandragupta, as they do from the classical accounts 
of Sandracoptus. 
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the nine usurpers of his throne ; and in what the Inscription, line 16, tell* of the 
guardian Giri-Kahtaraka-Svami, he might trace the exploits of Chandragupta’s 
wily Brahman counsellor Chanakya, so graphically described in the historical 
play called the Mudra-Raxasa , in levying troops for his master, and counter- 
plotting all the schemes of his adversaries* able minister Raxasa, until he reco- 
vered the throne : nay, the assistance of that Raxasa himself, who from an 
enemy was turned to a faithful friend, might be supposed to be given with kit 
name in line 10 of the inscription. And the discrepancy of all the other names 
beside these two, viz. of Chandragupta’s son, father, grandfather, and guardian- 
minister, — to none of whom do the known Puranic histories of that prince as- 
sign the several names of the inscription — might be overcome by the expedient 
usual among historical and chronological theorists in similar cases,— of sup- 
posing several different names of the same persons. 

“ But there is a more serious objection to this hypothesis than any arising 
from the discrepancy of even so many names— and one which 1 cannot but 
think fatal to it. In the two great divisions of the Xattriya Rajas of India, the 
Chandragupta of the inscription is distinctly assigned to the Solar race— his soa 
being styled child of the Sun. On the other hand, the celebrated founder of 
the Maurya dynasty, if reckoned at all among Xattriyas, (being, like the family 
6f the Nandas, of the inferior caste of Sudras, as the Greek accounts unite with 
the Pur&nas in representing him), would rather find his place among the high- 
born princes of Magadha, whose throne he occupied, who were children of the 
Moon : and so he is in fact enumerated, together with all the rest who reigned it 
P&fcalipulra or Palibothra, in the royal genealogies of the Hindus. It is not 
therefore among the descendants or successors of Curu, whether reigning (like 
those Magadha princes) at Patna, or at Dehli, that we must look for the subject 
of the Allahabad inscription ; but, if I mistake not, in a much nearer kingdom, 
that of Canyacubja or Canouje. This is well known to have been the seat of 
an extensive empire on the Ganges, founded by a branch of the Solar ftunily, 
after the decline of Ayodhya or Oude, the ancient capital of Rama and his an- 
cestors. And this opinion is confirmed by the coins lately discovered at Ca- 
nouje, in which we .find characters exactly corresponding to those of our in- 
scription— and the same prefix to the king’s name on the reverse of the coin, 
Viz. Maharaja Adhir&ja Sri . One of these, a gold coin, communicated to me 
by Mr. J. Prinsep, and exhibited in the last number Pi. IX. fig. 24, had struck 
me, before I saw the engraving, as seeming to bear on tbe obverse the name 
of Ghatotkacha, (not, however, the father of Chandragupta so named on the 
pillar, from whom the title of Adhtr&ja is withholden, as I before remarked— 
but a reigning prince of tbe same name and family.) But another gold coin of 
tbe same elass, in Plate I. fig. 19, of the XVIIth. volume of the As. Res. seems 
to me an undoubted coin of our Chandragupta*. 

u Unfortunately, the catalogues of the children of the Sun, in the Hari* 
Vansa, the Rhagavat, and the Vansa-lata, as published by Dr. Hamilton, are far 
from being so frill and ample as those of the Lunar race, (to which the heroes 
both of the Mahdbharata and the Sri Bh&gavat belong :) and neither these, nor 
I believe the Vishnu and Kurina Purauas, extend their lists to the princes of this 
particular dynasty. From the first formation of this solar royalty at Caooqje, 
to its extinction in the person of Jaya Chandra, A. D. 1193, 1 know no authen- 
ticated name but that of Yasovarman, said in the Raja Tarangini to have been 

• No. 13 bean the cognate name of Saslgupta, and Nos. 5, 7, 12, 17, *c. contain names, in ore or 
leas distinct, of others of the same dynasty — Mr. Primep, whose attention I called to those coins. 
Hunks also that No. 12, which is in his poss e ssion, bears the name of our Samudngupta : and indssd 
the resemblance to sufficiently striking to authorise the belief. 
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the patron of the dramatist Bhavabhtfcti, and to have been expelled from his 
kingdom by the Cashmirian conqueror Lilitkditya, about A . D. 720 : — till we 
come to the last five, viz. the Rahtore princes, whose names from Chandrad£va 
to Jayachandra, are known from inscriptions and coins, all in modem Devana- 
gari,and posterior by several centuries to our inscription. (A. J R. vols. 9,15,17). 
Until further lists be obtained, therefore, the apparent absencef of all date, on 
this part of the column, must preclude any thing like exact determination of 
the time that elapsed between its hero Samudragupta and Yasovarman. 

“ As far ns it is possible to form a judgment on internal evidence concerning 
the age of so short a composition as this, from the enumeration of deities, or the 
traces of manners that may be discoverable in it, I should be inclined to think 
that it waa written after the hero-worship, which the sacred epics first intro- 
duced, bad begun decidedly to take place of the simple elementary adoration 
visible in the ancient hymns of the V edas — yet before it had altogether its pre- 
sent shape, and apparently before the worship of the linga, and that of the tactU , 
the most impure parts of an impure system, had begun to attain the footing 
which they had in India at the period of the first Mahometan invasions. While 
the distinction of works and of spiritual science, as taught in the Upanithadt, 
and pervading all the literature of the Hindus, is alluded to more than once in 
the inscription ; the Brahmans have that honor as spiritual superiors which we 
find assigned to them in the Rdntayana and Mahdbharata — not that excessive 
superiority and extravagant homage which in subsequent ages they claimed from 
princes: the Brahman here contributes to the honour of the king; not, as in 
some later inscriptions, the king to the honour of the Brahmans. But I cannot 
forbear from quoting at length the passage of the Mahdbharata to which allusion 
n made in line 28— proving, that at the date of this inscription, the sacred epic 
of Vyisa was regarded and quoted in nearly the same manner as in later ages. 
The passage is from the 118th canto of the Bhishma-parva, describing that 
hen/s death, surrounded by the chiefs of both the rival branches of the house 
of Cura ; and is as follows : 

' But Bhlsbma, O chief of the Bharatas, with firmness suppressing the sense of pain, 
while burning with the arrows that pierced him, and breathing hardly like a serpent 1 — 
nor only with body inflamed, but with mind also maddened with the wounds of those 
sharp weapons, exclaimed only “ water!** when he saw the princes approaching. 
Then, O king, did those Xattriyas collect immediately from every quarter food of 
various kinds, and goblets of cold water : upon seeing which the son of Santanu sadly 
exclaimed, u Not now can such ordinary human pleasures be tasted by me : for now 
cut off from mankind, I am stretched upon my arrowy \ bed, and lie expecting the 
hour when the sun and moon shall be closed to me.*' But having spoken thus, O 
Bharata ! chiding by his words the assembled chiefs, the son of Santanu added, " I 
would see Aijuna.** Upon which, he of the mighty arm, approaching with salutation 
bis grand-uncle, and standing with hands joined and body bent forward, said, “ What 
shall I do?** And the pious Bhishma, with pleasure beholding the great F&ndava 

> Unless, Indeed, the mysterious isolated words at the end, •« on the Arm's bank or 

•hose,” should be thought to inclose a date. According to some numeral rules used amongst Hindu 
mathematicians, these words might denote 82 : and this applied to the era of Vicraxnidltya, the usual 
era in those pasts, would bring us to B. C. 34. But I need not observe how slippery such a conclusion 

t The Mre-aofyd, or arrowy bed, was assumed as a voluntary penance hi imitation of Bhishma, by 
a circular devotee, wbo was livkig at Benares in the year 1792, a curious account of whose travels and 
sdvcatsra, together with a portrait of him stretched on his pointed bed, was given by Mr. Jonat h a n 
Duncan, in the 5th volume of the Society's Transactions. [In that account, p. 5, Bhiktm Pitdmaha , is 

rassely the Hindu! mode for *Sr ) of writing " Bhishma the gratuUin" or rather grand-uncle , 

of the contending chiefs of the houses of Dhritarashtra and Pandu. 
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chief standing before him, answered, “ My body burns, covered as I am with thy 
arrows, my vitals are racked, my mouth is dry : bring some water, Aijuna, to my 
tortured frame, for thou of the great bow art able to give me such streams as I re. 
quire.’* The brave Aijuna thus addressed, having mounted his car, and fitted his 
bow-string, bent his strong bow called Gandiva, for the intended shot : and on hear- 
ing the twang of that bow-string, a sound as if bursting from the thunder-bolt of 
Indra— all creatures trembled, even all those chiefs themselves. Then he, the best 
of charioteers, having wheeled bis car in a reverential circle round Bhfshma on his 
right, the prostrate son of Bharata, best of all hurlers of weapons — and having taken 
a flaming arrow, and breathed a magical sentence ( mantra ) over it, and fitted it to his 
bow — the whole world looking on— did with that dart of thunder pierce the whole 
earth close on the right side of Bhishma — and thence sprung up a pure beauteous 
stream of cold water, like the nectar of the immortals, of divine scent and flavour: 
and with this cold stream did he powerfully refresh Bhishma, prince of the Curus, of 
godlike works and prowess. With this work of the prince Aquua, as of a mighty 
transforming magician, the lords of the earth were seized with extreme astonish* 
ment, beholding it as a deed equally compassionate and transcending all human 
power. 


fUtfictUantea, Original aim £>r!ert. 

PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — The second meeting of this Society took place on 
the 3d January ; Col. Blackburne in the chair. 

The paper read this day was by B. A. Hodgson, Esq , on Buddhism in 
NepauL It was a further contribution to the history of this curious system, 
in addition to the paper by Mr. Hodgson already published in the Transactions, 
Mr. Hodgson entertains no doubt that Buddhism is derived from Brahmanism, 
of which it is a reform, or corruption, as we may choose to consider it; the 
Bauddhas themselves laying no claim to priority of origin. He sums up the 
system in the following concise definition of it : “monastic asceticism in morals, 
a nd philosophical scepticism in religion.” 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 

Chaos and the Creation ; an Epic Poem , in Eight Cantos , with Elucidative Notes. By 
Trixita&ius, London, 1834. Hatchard. 

We have already given a slight notice of this poem, after seeing the first two canlos, 
A perusal of the entire work has lietter enabled us to comprehend the author's plan, 
which, beginning with the “Origin of Chaos” (referred to the fall of Lucifer), 
details the sublime work of creation, day by day, a canto being devoted to each. With 
all the drawbacks which a severe critic of the poem would discover in occasional lapses 
of attention to the structure of the verse, no reader will deny to the young poet (for 
young he evidently is) the high praise due to one who, conversant with the finest 
classical models, has rightly deemed “ the Book of God the best,** and hesitated not to 
, avow (p. 134), “ from the Bible, and the Bible alone, do I profess to form iny imagi- 
nation.” 

A History of the Fall of the Roman Em]nre , com] nisi ng a View of the Invasion and 
Settlement of the Barbarians, By J. C. S. de Sisbaondl In Two Yols. Vol. U* 
Being Vol. LXI. of Dr. Lardner*s Cabinet Cyclopedia „ London, 1834. Long- 
man and Co. and Taylor. 

M. Sismondi has here completed his rapid but able survey of the series of revahlUOPO 
and calamities which befel the empire from the time of the Antonines. The present 
volume brings the operations of the Arabs down to their defeat by Charles Martel in 
73‘2; it then discusses in a summary manner the history of Franu ntlorChade- 
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the deposition of Charles the Fat, in 888. A sketch of the early history of Britain 
follows, which is brought down to the death of Alfred in 900. The remainder of the 
volume contains an historical summary of the events of the tenth century in Asia and 
Europe, which were then in a state of political disorganisation : “ great monarchies 
were every where broken down ; great nations no longer recognised a chief or a common 
bond of union ; society, dissolved by a series of revolutions, exhibited no tendency to 
reunite into a single whole.** The concluding chapter coo tains an excellent compen- 
dium of (he author’s plan, in an exposition of the principal features of his history. 

It is impossible, in reading this admirable work, not to perceive that H is the fruit of 
a laborious collection of original materials, “ matured by a long course of conscientious 
ivseercb.” 

A DescrijHion <f the Atom or Western Islands, from Personal Observation, By Captaht 
B oro, late of H M. F. Majesty’s Navy, &c. London, 1335. Chur ton. 
CaptaIx Boid has here Collected and digested a mass of useful facts respecting these 
moeh-neglected islands, — their natural and moral history, and their capabilities. The 
beauty of the climate is almost without a parallel ; the soil is productive, and they are 
adapted to be important mercantile stations, if more attention were paid to their 
resources, and the law of primogeniture, which appears to exclude settlers and to 
oppress the farmers, were mitigated or removed. 

The work contains, besides its statistical details, abundance of lively sketches of 
life in the Azores. The picture Captain Boid has given of the infamous profligacy in 
the convents (which are now happily dissolved), the nuns being almost open prostitutes, 
reflects indelible disgrace upen the Portuguese local authorities, which seem to have 
been too intent upon extortion to heed the morals of the people. 

The United States and Canada , in 1832, 1833, and 1334. By C. D. Arfrewdson, 
Esq. In Two Vols. London, 1834. Bentley. 

This is a very amusing book, and presents one of the truest pictures of the United 
States we have ever seen. Mr. Arfrewdson writes without effort and without bias; 
consequently his pictures arc drawn with ease and fidelity. Religious enthusiasm and 
fanaticism — spirit-drinking and temperance societies— education — public institutions— 
religious sects— emigration— elections — 'toads— slavery — the Cherokee language and 
printing-press— tbe Hall of Representatives and Senate — the President —American 
constitution — European travellers — the American prison-system, are amongst the sub- 
jects to which he has directed his attention. The notices of Canada are slight. Jn reply 
to the question whether Canada is happy under British rule, he points out some of the 
causes which have created dissatisfaction amongst tbe Canadians, and deems it possible, 
perhaps probable, that the force of example in the neighbouring states “ will sooner or 
later induce the Canadians to hoist the standard of rebellion and to declare themselves 
independent.” 

The Riches of Chaucer ; in which his Impurities have been expunged, his Stalling Mo- 
demized , his Rhythm accentuated , and his Obsolete Terms exjdained. Also have been 
added a Jew explanatory Notes, and a New Memoir of the Poet . By Charles Cowdrw 
Clarke. London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

IV k know not that a greater benefit could be conferred upon the students of sterling 
English poetry, than by this edition of our flrst true poet, purified from bis dross, and 
with his stores of fancy, pathos, humour, and flow of poetic diction, presented to the 
reader in all their intrinsic richness and purity. The title-page affords a sufficient de- 
scription of tbe work, and we recommend it strongly to public favour. 

Sketches of Corfu, Historical and Domestic; its Scenery and Natural Productions : inter- 
spersed with Legends and Traditions. London, 1835. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
This work is the product of a feminine pen ; it embodies, in a very delightful form, 
an accurate portraiture of Corfu, and of the society of the Ionian Islands, wrought up 
with an agreeable milunge of anecdote, tale, verse, and legendary Actions, collected on 
the spot from oral relation or written records, forming, in tbe aggregate, a volume full 
of variety and diversified interest. The work is broken into chapters, named after the 
months of -the year, and which exhibit sketches qlelfof appearance of the country as the 
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EAST-INDIA COLLEGE, HAILEYURY. 
Result op General Examination, Friday 5th Dec* 1634. 


Prizes and other Honourable Distinctions of 
Students'leamng College . 

Fourth Term. 

William Hart, medal in classics, medal 
in mathematics, and prize in political eco- 
nomy. 

Third Term. 

Leopold James Henry Grey, prize in 
Persian and highly distinguished in other 
departments. 

John Robley Morgan, passed with great 
credit. 

Second Term. 

William Cathcart Smith Cuninghame, 
prize in history, prize in law, prize in 
Bengali, prize in Persian, prize in Hin- 
dustani, prize in Arabic, and with great 
credit in other departments. 

Edward Eyre Ward, prize in Sanscrit 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Duncan Davidson, prize for the best 
English essay, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

Henry Vincent Bayley, prize in classics 
and highly distinguished in other depart- 
ments. 

Arthur Alexander Charles Forbes, se- 
cond essay prize, and highly distinguished 
in other departments. 

Messrs. William Knox, Arthur Little- 
dale, Richard Pryce Harrison, and Fre- 
derick Astell Lnshmgton were highly dis- 
tinguished. 

Prises and other Honourable Distinctions of 
Students remaming in College , 

Third Term. 

Robert Tudor Tucker, prize in classics, 
prize in mathematics, prize in political 
economy, prise in Hindustani, and highly 
distinguished in other departments. 

Second Terra. 

Henry Harris Greathed, prize in ma- 
thematics, and highly distinguished in 
other departments. 

Messrs. Alfred Turnbull, Frank 5. 
Head, and W. J. Morgan, were highly 
distinguished. 

Thomas C. Loch, paused with great 
credit. 

W. J. Morgan, deserves commendation 


First Term. 

William Cook, prize in law, priae in 
Persian, prize in Hindustani, and with 
great credit in other departments. 

Alexander Penrose Forbes, prize in 
classics, and bigbly distinguished in other 
departments. 

Charles E. F. Tytler, prize in mathe- 
matics, theme prize, and highly distin- 
guished in other departments. 

William O. Russell, prize in Peisian 
writing. 

Edward L. Jenkins, waa highly distin- 
guished. 

Messrs. Wm. Cook, Geo. B. S. Karr, 
E. L. Jenkins, and A. P. Forbes, deserve 
commendation for their English themes.. 

Rank of Students leaving College, 

Bengal. 

First Class. 

1. W. C. S. Cuninghame. 

2 . R» P. Harrison. 

3. A. VJttledale. 

No Sd Class. 

Third Class. 

4. L. J. H. Grey. 

Madras. 

First Class. 

1. E. E. Watd. 

2. W. Knox. 

Second Class. 

3. F. A. Lushington. 

Bombay. 

First Class. 

1. D. Davidson. 

2. H. V. Bayley. 

3. A. A. C. Forbes. 

Second Class. 

4. J. R. Morgan. 

Third Class. 

5. W. Hart. 

Notice was given that the rank of (he 
students leaving College, is assigned by 
the College Council, not only with refer- 
ence to industry and proficiency, but also 
to conduct , and that this latter conddenu 
tion has always the most decided eject in 
determining the order of rank. 

^OOgle W. T. Hoorn, 
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THE DISPUTE WITH CHINA. 

The political horizon in the East rarely presented a more lowering aspect 
than at present Clouds seem rising in almost every quarter, and those 
which are now but dim specks are not the least alarming. Political storms 
eollect and break, in those regions, with the celerity of the tempests which 
gather in their atmosphere, where a mist no bigger than a man's hand, in 
a few minutes, overspreads the sky and discharges vials of elemental wrath, 
which it is scarcely conceivable could in so brief a space have been accu- 
mulated. 

It is always with unaffected reluctance that we advert, in a spirit of 
animadversion, to the political state and government of British India. A 
dependency of such a peculiar character, of such dimensions, situated at 
so vast a distance from Britain, and connected with it by so slender a 
thread as that of mere opinion, ought not to be familiarized with topics 
calculated to draw its attention frequently to a dissolution of the connexion. 
Whatsoever tends to inspire, either in the native population or in the Euro- 
pean servants, of the Government, dissatisfaction with their own condition, 
with each other, or with the governing authorities, impairs die strength of 
the almost invisible cord which holds India to England. The fallacy and 
the folly of applying the arguments in favour of a free press and free insti- 
tutions to such a country as British India must be perceived the moment its 
real relation to England is understood. 

Speaking, therefore, with some reserve, of the internal state of India, it 
cannot be concealed that it is by no means satisfactory. The deterioration 
of the aggregate revenue, instead of its augmentation, there is abundant 
reason to anticipate, partly from accidental, partly from general and per- 
manent causes.* The distress occasioned by the extensive failures in India, 
and the positive annihilation of at least ten millions sterling of its supposed 
mercantile capital, may be ranked amongst the latter. From the best infor- 
mation we have been able to obtain, the profitable commerce with India has 
not increased since the dissolution of the Company, and it is now a matter 
of complaint that the golden dreams formed of the results of colonization, 
and the influx of capital and enterprise, in India are as little likely to be 
realised under the free-trade system as under the charter. These are, how- 
ever, incidents of less moment ; there are others which vitally affect the 
welfare of India and the permanency of her union with England. 

The throwing of the whole expenditure of the Indian government,— which 

• We subjoin the following statement from a journal not likely to adopt a hasty or doubtful conclu- 
sion on such a point: " The recent decline in India stock Is still involved in some mystery, but it is 
suspected that the real cause is either a falling off, or the apprehension of a falling off, in tbs Indian 
revenue, under the new state of things in which the East-lndia Company are placed since the granting 
of the new charter, and the Ion of their commercial monopoly. This is a very probable solution of the 
difficulty i for though the direct intercourse with China under the old system did not appear to carry 
with it a very high rate of profit, the collateral branches of that trade, and particularly the exportation 
of cotton and other articles from Bengal to Canton, on which the Company had it in their power to fix 
their own prices, undoubtedly brought vast returns to the treasury at Calcutta, which figured, as the 
fSNml belief is, in the returns of the territorial revenue. In describing these speculations as current 
on the subject, K ought to be added, that no apprehension anywhere exists of such a defalcation in the 
»hwe as it likely to affect materially the security of East-lndia stock."— Time#, Jon. 21. 
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was formerly disbursed, without any real burthen on the British nation, from 
the Company's commercial profits, — upon the finances of India, rendered it 
indispensable that retrenchment in that country, already carried to its sup- 
posed maximum, should be pushed still further, the govenment outlay 
being augmented by the arrangements consequent upon the East- India Act. 
Nothing is more difficult, even at home, than to carry into efltect a syste- 
matic retrenchment in offices and allowances, without inflicting individual 
injury. If it were expedient to diffuse retrenchment equally ovar -the whole 
mass of functionaries, in fact to levy a rateable tax upon them, there would 
not be any ground for individual complaint But even then, in a oodritry 
like India, where, as we have often had occasion to remark, nature requires 
to be soothed and indulged, — where, though it appear a solecism, luxuries 
are necessaries, and where dejection is death, < —a reduction of allowances, 
in possession or prospect, excites a fever of resentment. In the military 
service, in particular, it is felt as an indignity as wed as an injuatioe i and 
in every department, reductions, for the apparent supply of the d iv idc Wb ca 
India stock, must have the effect of diminishing that 'teal and ardour forth*' 
public servioe, which it is physically impossible to Iceep up. Without powerful 
stimulants, under the deadening influence of die dlrmate. The decay of 
zeal and ardour must be met by regulations to check indtilenee and back- 
wardness, and to secure the qualities necessary’ in government servants. 
These measures generate fresh discontent in the European portion of ‘flic 
service, whieh, it is not sufficiently borne in mirid, acts, Especially' to fa 
army, upon the native servants, though the latter are in no oAferway 
affected by the original oause. r ' . r . 

It is very obvious that the effects we have enumerated are likely 1 to 
engender elements -of danger, which it will require an able, a vigofrou*» ; toid 
a prudent administration to deal with. 11 ' 

The political condition of -the independent states immediately adji>inid£ 
British India, or in its neighbourhood, is a material consideration, in appre^ 
oiating its future prospects. RajpooUma appears to b& almost ih a state df 
political disorganization. Our relations with the Rajpodt'SUted vtett, 
unfortunately, based by Lord Hastings upon a wrong foundation, and-fbriir 
fruits are beginning to be seen. The Punjaub will be the scene of afletoe 
struggle when the present ruler of the Sikhs, who is oppressed vrith dfcelind 
infirmities, shall be> removed, in which k wkl be difficnk fow^^^AWi 
Government to aroid becoming a' party. : 

■ The condition of Persia is at this moment deplorable. Th$ death of 
shah, preceded by that of the heir-apparent, has involved the codntry^' tf 
civil was, and the poeitfoa of Russia is pe««ditr)y well-adapted WtflfcW 
what oourse her interest dictates in the coming strife. The 
the tote, prince royal, Abbas Moena, tothotbrone wiis'gtiarthd^ 

Russia and Enghtod ; but no guarantee was given by Ru&$ia4d 1, fl$ %Wib 
of the son of that prinney whom the Into dhfth’tafllily 'riwgfllied^ ifePW 
successor, and consequently- Russia may, ifks ruler pleases, tflke^tot^iA 
the young prince’s uncle and competitor, if the autocrat shall jdeetn sueba 
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eoaree favourable to hie views of getting a footing in Persia, as a stepping- 
place to India.* 

Turkey is in a state of political weakness which disables the sultan from 
effacing any resistance to Russia, or of being an available ally of England, 
should it be nest wary to cheek the views of that power in the East 

With China, oar relations are not of a political bat of a commercial 
character ; bat those relations have nevertheless an important connexion 
with one financial interests at home and abroad. We are dependent upon 
China for the consumption of the opium of India, which contributes a million 
starling to its finances; we are dependent upon it likewise for a supply of 
tea, an article which cannot yet be obtained elsewhere ; and which, whilst 
it is essential to our comforts at home, being almost a necessary of life, 
yields a tax of more than two millions to the British exchequer. 

It is too early yet to venture any opinion as to the practical results of the 
opening of the China trade; but there are some facts which force them* 
selves, apoa our notice, it was prognosticated by the opponents of the 
measuse, that the teas imported from China, under the free system, 
would b? inferior in quality to those brought by the Company. This wm 
combated byithe partixans of free trade by the hypothesis, that it would be 
the internet of the importers to bring the best teas. Wbat has been the 
result ? Why, that theory, as in mauy other instances, has been contra- 
dieted by experience, aadihat rubbish has been brought which was positively 
not tea* The loudest advocates for throwing open the China trade have 
reluctantly, yet distiactly, admitted that the event has not fulfilled their 
expectations upon this point 

There is another point, too, upon which the prophetic skill of the *ati- 
sharter partisans has been signally at fault, namely, the exchanges between 
this country and China. The calculations of the prices of teas fronted by 
llr. Thornky, Mr. .Rickards, Mr. Bates, and others, assumed 4s., or 
even. 3a. lid., aa the exchangeable value of the dollar at Canton, and one 
of these gentlemen assured the parliaaentpiy committee, that the rate was 
more likoly to be lower than higher under a free trade. Again, what is 
tfie foot? Siaee the opening of the trade, the exchanges have been gradu- 
ally wing, and the present value of the dollar, in exchange with London, 
is 4s. ithk to 6s. 

These partial and remedidbk evils, resulting from a measure which, we 
are still persuaded, will eventually be lamented, are insignificant compared 
with three which threaten our relations with China, from the new principles 
which, iLseems, the lata administration determined to introduce into them. 

Beyond the mere declaration that the China trade was to be free to all 
British subjects, there k scarcely a measure, adopted by the late govern- 
ment, Yfckh has not met with condemnation from these who are in a condi- 
tion to form a correct opinion upon the subject The Orders in Council, 
ismed in December, apparently for no other purpose than to he rescinded 
in March, were received at Canton with general scorn, as arguing tot*j 


• SiScSUkU mm w t l tUn; there is a prospect that a tit I! war will be prevented. 
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ignorance: “ they are so supremely ridiculous,” says a letter now before 
as, written upon their first arrival at Canton, “ that they oan aever be pot 
in force.” The Canton paper designates them as “too hastily drafted, 
atfd, if not contradictory, scarcely intelligible/* Theecheme of a board 
of superintendentsseeais to bave met with *o ; better reoeptio* from the 
Chinese than foam Europeans. “ The combination of incongruous duties 
hr the superintendent*,” says the same local organ of the sentiments of the 
British merchants at Canton, u will at once draw down the uneers and ridi- 
cole of both the government and people of this country.” 

The now system of free trade with China has oeamenoed rather 
ominously, by a direct breach between the superintendent and the local 
authorities at Canton, produced in so gratuitous a manner, as- to lead to 
the direct conclusion that Lord Napier must have been authorized to hastes 
a collision with the Canton government, in order the more speedily to bring 
matters to an issue. “ His lordship,” says a London free- trade paper, “is 
not a man likely to have taken such a step without sufficient, authority: from 
the government at home, and we take it for granted that he has acted upon 
instructions, and not from temper or wilful neglect of any regulations to 
which prudence or policy required that a British functionary should con- 
form.”* In spite, however, of this very oatoral -conclusion, the step has 
been almost universally condemned at home. 

The Chinese, in their state-papers, appear -to great (disadvantage in the 
eyes of Europeans, partly because the latter have no community, of feeliig 
with them on various points of etiquette and principles of sodaKpolity* but 
principally because their style is rendered into literal * English, which 
exhibits them in a ridiculous point of view. A dose translation of* these 
official papers is perhaps considered essential ; hut we are pf nyaaisnj 
that a freer mode of rendering them into idiomatic finjgfah :.wiaaldnMke 
them better understood than they have hitherto bean,.- Let os.fcakefts an 
example of die inconvenience of a servile translation, a term wb»h odeen 
‘ frequently in the Canton official papers, that of “barbarian.” There is no 
doubt that the Chinese character JE, so rendered, means “ barbarian it is 
equally certain that its sense in idiomatic English fe merely “foreigner,” 
though to an European, the word “barbarian” offers an offensive image, 
especially when addressed to him by a Chinese. The word * barbarian? is 
actually employed by St* Paul to denote one whose language k mot under- 
stood by another : “ So likewise 1 you, except ye utter by the>taaguVrwards 
easy to be understood, how shall 'it be known what k spoken ? for ycsheU 
speak into the air. There areyit may be, so many kinds of vrioe* (f*uw) 
m the world, and none of them m without signification* Therefore* if 1 
know not the meaning of the voice, I shall be unto .him that apaaketh trior- 
bMd ; and he ibafcspeakath shall be a barbarian ua to 
' With these preliminary remarks, we. ahull endeavour to present -to eur 
iteMerta sudcinct statement of the matters of dispute between the gevucaor 
of Cantonuad Lord Napier. . . ■» 

• Times, February 2d. t 1 €or. 9«4k ' 
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It appears that, when the governor, or viceroy, heard of his lordship's 
arrival at Macao, which was not regularly notified to him, as we think it 
ought* to hate been, by his lordship, his excellency directed the hong mer- 
chants to»wait upon Lord Napier at Maoao, to inquire the object of his 
visit, and the natare of the arrangements proposed to be made, under the 
new system, and to inform his lordship of the necessity of remaining at 
Macao tit) a communication had been transmitted to Peking, and the impe- 
rial directions were received respecting his visit to Canton. The deputa- 
tion missed Lord Napier, who, without communicating with the local 
authorities, arrived unexpectedly at Canton, and immediately despatched a 
letter to the viceroy, which, according to invariable custom, was not 
received at the city gates. 

Thin irregular proceeding was declared by the governor to be a great 
infringement of the established laws. Considering, however, that the 
superintendent was a new-comer, and probably ignorant of the laws, be 
overlooks the indeoorum ; but he requests, with a sufficient degree of polite- 
ness, that when h» lordship's immediate engagements at Canton are at an 
end,- be wdl return to Macao. The governor excuses his declining to 
receive <the letter, on the ground that the great miaisters of China are not 
permitted to hold private intercourse by letter with foreigners. His excel- 
lency appeals, with great show of reason, to the fact, that all nations expect 
an obedience to their laws and customs, of which, he remarks, a person of 
.Lord Napier's asserted character and station ought, above all others, to be 
aware. It is the wish of die emperor, be adds, that foreigners should be 
wfeH treated, j and i>e (the governor) had no desire to offer them my slight ; 
bttl die laws most bo obeyed; he dared not transgress them ; and he civilly 
era tionsLoid Napier to be upon his guard against indiscreet advisers, lest 
'heiabtirid'hax&rdilfte object for which he had come. He lastly apologises 
fotmmkmg the hong merchants the medium of communication between him- 
- self arid Lord Napier, on account of their being familiar with the language 
and customs of foreigners. 

Nothing can be more reasonable or temperate than this remonstrance. The 
reply to it , on the part of Lord Napier, was a . positive refusal to quit Canton, 
to-iKoehte the viceroy's orders, or to communicate with the hong merchants. 
Tbmemeit'hante were thus reduced to the neccestty of imparting their 
ifitoruatioBS to<the< British merchants, whom they invited to a meeting, in the 
wnabinraier; Lord Napier counteracted this design, by previously con- 
vtenwg’toeTJriiiih merchants, and advising (that is, ordering) them not to 
meet the hong. His lordship is represented to have declared to the meeting, 
that he had ho authority to communicate directly with Peking; his business 
to collect information for the guidance of the home authorities. “ I 
* base succeeded, 1 ’ he added, & in attaining my present rerid cnee against the 
1 wishes > of the viceroy and the kmg merchants," rad “from ibid housed wild 
<r mtoge, antes* driven out at the point xd ; the bayonet." This .declaration 
clearly implies that the hostile step was predetermined, and that bis lordship 
was prepared for all the consequences. 
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The bong merchants, in a letter to tbeee of Britain* represent to them, 
with perfect civility and with great force of reason, that the orders of tbe 
governor had been m entire accordance with the laws' of the empire ; that 
Lord Napier, though come to soperiatend the mercantile affairs of the 
English at Canton, was bound to obey the laws, just as a person going to 
England from a foreign country must obey tbe regulations, of England; 
that a refusal to receive the viceroy's orders was an act of disobedience to 
tbe laws of China, and that, such being the ease, they, as offi cial mer- 
chants, dare not hold ooexnerciai intercourse with the Brititii traders. 

At another meeting of British merchants, convened by the superintendent, 
his lordship intimated that he was prepared for the worst, observing that, 
u if it was thought necessary, his Majesty's ships (the Imogens and Andro • 
mache ) should come up to Whampoa; and, if their presence there was not 
sufficient protection, they should anchor under the walls of the town” 

Whether or not this threat reached the ears of the viceroy, the dignified 
tone and the argumentative style of tbe order he issued oa the 18th Acgost, 
two days afterwards, entitle it to ranh with some of the beat predectiew 
of European diplomatists. Our readers wdl find thin document, m its 
proper place, elsewhere; but they will be better able to appreciate its force 
and propriety, by reading it in a more suitable style. The following is the 
form in which it would appear, Could tbe viceroy have written in idiomatic 
English : — 

Dating the long period in which commercial Intercourse has Subsisted be- 
tween China and the British nation at Canton, a variety of wholesome regu- 
lations have been established and complied with. Whether Lord Napfer be 
an officer or a merchant, I ass not regularly informed ; but as be has come for 
the purpose of superintending the commercial affifir* of his nation* it is but 
just and right that be should observe the established laws and regulations. 
When you visit a foreign country, especially in a commercial capacity, com- 
mon sense dictates that you should inquire into its customs and regulations, in 
order that you may not offend them.* His lordship, professing to have been 
sent by the King of Great Britain, mast be presumed to be a person of sense 
and understanding, although it cannot be denied that bis precipitate visit to 
Canton, without any official aimonncemeut of his character and functions, 
aad of tbe circumstances which have occasioned hie coming to Chiba, was a 
breach of decorum, of the rules of which, he ought to have known, this 
nation is peculiarly tenacious. Nevertheless, Considering that his lordship wsf 
a perfect stranger in China, and might have been ignorant of its laws and cus- 
toms, I desired the hong merchants, the only authorised medium of communi- 
cation, to explain them to him, and to inquire the object of his visit ; and if 
it had become necessary, in consequence of the Company 9 !* dissolution, to 
establish new regulations for the conduct of the British trade, to request that 
his lordririp would eoamnwnicate them, in order that they might be tratomitted 
with all speed to Peking, to be eutbmftted to the eutpetor', and that he would 
retain, in the meanwhile, to Macao, aecordfog to the established practice. 

This oolites of proceeding was ib conformity not only with our rules tad 

* Ths VtcsToy employs tore a paaMgfe from the Leaking: “ When you enter a territory, inquire it* 5 

when you visit a nation, inquire wh*t arc Its custom* ; wh«n you sotsr a house ask Its owntrt asm*" 
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cuvtom a , but with those of European countries. For example; should an 
official personage come to England from a foreign country , on a msMftop for 
the arrangement of any business, would be.upt be guilty of a. broach pf good 
manners, and a violation of the respect due to the nation, should .he neglect to 
announce his coming tp the king of the country he visited, aild^ fo/stead of 
doing so, act according to his own will and pleasure ? Since Lord Napier ( 
states that be is an official personage, he ought to have been the more familiar 
with these rules of official decorum, his violation of which is, therefore, the 
less excusable. On my part, I was sorry to be compelled to decline receiving 
the letter ha addressed to me, when he came to Canton ; but I am prohibited 
by the 'established laws of the empire, from receiving copuuunicatioBa in so 
irregular a manner. The hong merchants are the only authorised medium by 
which letters can be conveyed on mercantile matters. I requested the proper 
officer to give verbal explanations on this point, and I have since explained 
repeatedly, in my letters to the hong merchants, the regulations of the empire 
on these points, and which are, indeed, notorious to the foreign merchants of 
every nation having business at Canton. In this proceeding, it cannot be 
alleged that I treated Lord Napier or his nation with slight or disrespect. Tbe 
only two courses were distinctly pointed out to his lordship ; if you comply 
with our regulations, which have never been infringed, yon are at perfect 
liberty to remain; if you refuse compliance, we cannot allow you to stay. 

In this state of things, I have been informed by the hong merchants, that, 
on explaining the matter to Lord Napier, and applying for information, they 
met with a contemptuous refusal ; his lordship would not hold communication 
with them, refused to comply with tbe regulations, and insisted upon corres- 
ponding <fr*otiy>*nd officially with ad the public officers, whensoever audhow- 
soever be. pleased, which he could easily have ascertained we were forbidden 
to. allow* No such official correspondence has hitherto been carried on be- 
tween the English nation and the officers of China. The British merchants ai 
Canton have no political intercourse with the empire; trade is their oldest in 
coming here, and high public officers of China do not take cognizance of mat- 
ters of trade, which, by tbe customs of the empire, are deemed to be beneath 
their immediate ‘superintendence. In consequence, ever since foreign trade 
has bemv established at the . port of Canton, *11 commercial affairs, mod the 


supcFfotpndcofie of the pawns who resort hither from foreign parts, have 
been< plqc*4: entirely under the immediate cognizance and jegponsifariikywf the 
hong.ipprghap^ ,$r?ct communication .wi til the officers. of the gov ernment 
was npvep carried on by any foreign nation ; for At must be rememboMd that 
the Eng^ph gfe not the only traders at. Canton. A direct communication with 
the government officers, which, if granted to, one nation, must be conceded 
to another, would prove as inconvenient as it is unnecessary and incongruous 
with our ideas of dignity and decorum. 

The hong merchants, who arc thus responsible for the acts of foreigners, 
being unable to prevail upon LordNapler to comply with the regulations which 
it is their duty to enforce, have very properly suggested that a atop he pQttSo ■ 
their trade with the British merchant , Copsidetiag. the pertinacity witfcmbicb 
Lord Napier has refused to adopt the^ggalar course of ppMgedii|guaodutittt 
lie has violated tbe rules of the empire *qd the principles of CbinosOjdceQffttfll*. 
the immediate stoppage of the trade, would no doubt be justifiable. Yet, 
taking also into consideration, that the King of England has never yet offered 
a wanton affront to the government of China, it is improbable that he 6boukl 


have sanctioned the proceeding of Lord Napier, 
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a nation suffer for the fault of one roan. The Chinese government deems the 
merchandize brought hither by the "English traders, and the duties it yields, mst- 
teas of subordinate moment ; we know perfectly well, that our teas and oursilks 
are of far more comparative importance to England. These considerations, 
and the known wish of the emperor, that foreigners, equally with the subjects 
of China, should be treated with kindness, induce me to pause before I sanc- 
tion a measure which would occasion so much mischief to British merchants 
and to the English nation, merely on account of the tndwcretibu of ode man. 
I, therefore, suspend the order for the stoppage of the trade, and dfaset the 
hong merc ha nt s to communicate these observations to Lord Na pscr, request- 
ing him to consider the matter calmly. HU lordship is said to be a mao of 
good understanding and of mild manners. If he reflects upon the sulgect, 
and does not listen to evil counsellors, he will see the propriety of either con- 
forming to the established rules of the empire, or of quitting it. If he com- 
plies, the trade shall continue as usual. If he refuses compliance, it will be 
equivalent to a declaration that he does not wish the British nation to partici- 
pate in the commerce which the Chinese government permits its subjects to 
carry on with foreigners at the port of Canton, and their trade wBl, conse- 
quently, be stopped for the future. 

We would ask any candid and reasonable man, whether it be possible to 
object either to the arguments or the style of this paper? So just and sen- 
sible is its train of reasoning, so methodical is its matter, so free is it from 
the extravagant pretensions and groundless assumptions which are imputed 
to the Chinese government, that it might very excusably' suggest a suspicion, 
that his excellency the Ta-jin Loo may have availed himself of European 
or American aid in drawing up this paper. 

• The imprudence of the step taken by Lord Napier, unless directed by 
his secret instructions, seems obvious. He hasplaoed every thing upon the 
peril of a single cast, with all the chances against him. Nothing of policy 
or of punctilio would have been compromised by waiting a sufficient thne 
at Macao to allow of a “ red paper/' or formal permission, being issued 
by the viceroy ; and if this had been refused or withheld, the breach of 
etiquette,— a heinous offence amongst so ceremonkttis ft people as the Chi- 
nese, — in then dispensing with it, would not have been so flagrant and un- 
pardonable. At present, there is no alternative but an act of hostility,— 
die sending away the intruder by force, which will, perhaps, be opposed by 
the commander of the King's squadron, — or the sacrifice of ft vital prin- 
ciple on one side or the other. If Lord Napier consents to retire to Macao, 
after declaring that nothing should remove him but the bayonet, he trill 
draw upon us the ridicule of other traders, and the contempt of * vifta 
nation; if he carries his point, and the timidity of the Chinese shilkrodew 
them to forbear using force, our trade will suffer either directly, by tbeccti- 
tinuanoe of the interdict upon it, or indirectly through frie deep hatred bad 
silent resentment of a crafty and deeeitfbl government, 'that will concede in 
semblance only. One of the maxims of Chiuese politeness is not unfit- 
quently practised from motives of polioy, namely : “ a man, on a long 
journey, may give way to every one he meets, and yet not lose a hundred 
paces." 
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HISTORY OF BUNJtEET, SIKGH.* 

Tflt work of Mf. THnsep, on the Sfkh Power Mid the fife df ItttftjM 
Singh, possesses at this juncture peculiar claims to ptiblic attention. The 
Sikh «ect is tolerably welj known from the sketch of Sir John Malcotui dnd 
o t her w ka; lull the present condition of the nation* the causes of its rise 
(mm the dej mm* it had reaqhed in the beginning of the last nectary, 
md t h r pnhh e t ) hitawy of the rriipiogfciag tf thePuyoab, arcaaUo ba 
foaafi f i mh w fad m «l wtbentie ions in any pohlioatm. The* aaate qaiwe 
which msPfte exported to resalt from the demise of Ruiijert, wow e rt gif 
oa the end oTfffe, cannot faH to extend the relations noW subsisting be t wee n 
the British Government in India and the protected Sikh territory ; and this 
consideration alone would make a work of such a character as Mr. Prinsep’s 
attractive to every ope who feels ah interest in the concerns of British 
India. 

The work has been compiled principally from a valuable report by 
Captain Murray, who had been employed for fifteen years in managing 
omr.sflaliano. wjth. the $ifcb< chiefs on the British ode of the Sutlej* and 
whfoh. Appears to hauobeea Aka fcait of much reading and research, and 
ptpamd. from *>&(***!» collected, during hit residence amongst the Sibto. 
it saghiidod^Po*cgopuAt of theorise and fortunes of B -u aje et Singh*, derived 
fmttfha. peporU ami verbal information of intelligent, persons who bad 
sorvadi rofey him, compared with the native akhbars. The death, .of 
Captain Murray deprived the public of a digest of this volumiaooa report 
by fcjOfOare.haiid, and J4*V Pffotop andertook the otfioe of red*ot$ur> with 
the advantago of . having before han also the report of Captain Wade, as 
weHjpo (Other oouiribqbons by a native agent and intelligencer of the British 

Govenuaeab- . 

.Ihg. iaeidenta of Sikh, history present law features of any interest o« 
ia npartanne ptil the' death of Make Sing, the father of Ruojeet* in the 
year 1 The anoastay of this chief is traced to Chorut Singh, whose 
progeahom mmJAt lemiedars of BookurChok# and .who was the bead of 
one of the tweb% principal etfoofr, .nr associations, which cooatiftutod the 
Sikh military power. Chnoit Singh bad risen from a common dJuurum, or 
highway*** to he the sirdar of theSookur Ghukea misul, with a territory 
oowpatod to field Ahree laee of rupees. He wpa kiHed, in 1774, at the 
age ofi fqafy4w hj the bursting, of, his .own matchlock, in a skirmish with 
lha Semm of.^Wkraja, against whom he was acting as an auxiliary. His 
aUataiflOfe Mahn Qingh, that tea years of age, aucoeedad to the sirdars®, 
the .daughter Gujpat^iagh, of Jeead, lie 

prim ps *! g ap n ta ti e ft in a joint attack with iy Smgb, of the Ghaaafcya 
ahs»J»** Bpoof^apMr, ia 17TB; Ifee pta*e4ellto Maba Singh, whose 
mriy-promess induced ninny independent. had am, who had attached them* 

• (high of tUSfth PMer In Uie Ptfe $ab, aa4 Pditkil Life of Wuhe-ra)* Runjeet Stafh, with an 
Auput of the Pie— aLCydfti— , La—, end Custom* of the Sikh*. CosppUfd by HjwbY 

T. nmn. of the tagail €H% Service, from a Report by Captain Wm. Mvabay, late Political 
Af— t at UmbaUa, and from other source*. Calcutta, 1834. 
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tfdfres to the Bbungee, dr head mis at, to transfer their servioesto hndi In 
1780,' Runjeet Wat bom. He was attacked, when a ohitd, withshe Small 
pox, Which 1 endangered his life, and deprived him of one of hiarfeyesy besides 
marking his face with its ravages. 

The destruction of the Rough ee misul, by an Affghdn 'unny*' enabled 
Maha Singh to strengthen his own from its ruins. Though of a restless 
spirit,' his prudence led him to abstain from courting hostilities rift his power 
was matured. He, however, could not resist the temptation / of availing 
himself of the disorders of the Jummoo state, which he ravaged « and phnh 
deredof muoh valuable property. This exploit, however, displeased his 
old master, Jy Singb, who, on the young sirdar’s visiting him, at fUmrit* 
sur, after his return from die hills, received him with ooolitesfe, and whea 
Maha Singh humbly begged, in the attitude of an inferior, to know in 
what he had offended, tendering any atonement in his power, coded ant 
loudly and rudely, that “ he desired to hear no more of the hkugiur* 
(dancing boy’s) pathetic conversation.” This insult was aofrto be digested 
by the spirited young chief, who, mounting his horse, and retiring wtoetly 
from the city, associated with him Jusa Singh, the ejected ' sirdar- of the 
Ramghureea misul, then living by depredations, and cotoafenoed hestfi- 
ties with Jy Singh. Other disaffeoted tributaries of the latter joined the 
two sirdars, who defeated and slew the son <of Jy Sttkgiv and ossnpdBd 
the latter to sue for peace. In 1785, Maha Singh betrothed' hss son Run- 
jeet to the daughter of Goor Buksh, the very son of Jy Singh who had 
been slam in the battle. This connexion, togt&er wkh' the /infioeaoo he 
acquired from the friendship of Jusa Singh, restored the ktajngfaarm 
misul, consolidated the authority of Maha Singh, which wasuaperiat to 
that of any other chief in the Sikh nation. He continued' to adutinistar « 
peace the territory he had acquired, and to exercise his influence/ tfof'the 
benefit of those connected with him, till 1791, when a desire of ^aggran- 
dizement induced him to endeavour to subject ids own nephew, Saheb 
Singh, on his accession to the sirdaree of Goojrat, to the condition cf a 
tributary. The Gdojrateea chief sought aid from the Btongee -Sikhs, who 
came in force. Maha Singh, however, continued to besiege Safeeb Singh 
in the fort of Soodrap, for three months, when, in the early part of 1792, 
be beoakne seriously iff.’ The siege was consequently broken op; he was 
carried baek to his principal residence, Goojraolee, where he died at the 
age of* twenty-seven. was brave, active, and prudent beyond 'hie 

years, and left it high reputation amongst his nation for alt the qualities^ a 
sirdar. He shook off the trammels of his mother’s guardianship ablfie 
early age of seventeen ; and, some time after, having detected! herihao 
mtrigtte With a brhhmin, put her to death with his own hmidt anMuetof 
barbaTbtiS jOitiCs Wbioh does not seem to have lessened his reputation^ orln 
any way to have affected hfe character injuriously, m the eyes of M^cen- 
temporaries/’* 

• Captain Wade assigns the year 1787 for the decease of Maha Singh, and states him to hate 
born In m. 
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MabaSingfc Ml -oft)y oie son, R inject, then » his twelfth year. fjis 
*—Aen bemme regent, assisted by. her husbsari’s minister. . In. W9?^the 
dowse pi Jy Singh left the Gbuoee tohul likewise under, the cbjrj^tkw 
of his mother-in-law, Suda Koonwur, every 'thing having, heeto prepared 

beface4iandfortbe exclusion of the sans of that chief; ^ ; 

little cave was. taken, of the education of RuajaetjSingh ; he . was never 
road is write, whilst he had the means famished to him of gratify* 
ing ewry youthful passion or desire, and his early years were, passed, at 
imMgence and in the sports of the field. 

At the age of seventeen, he dismissed the desraa, and assumed the eon* 
dor* df affairs. This was not the only point in which he copied, his father’s 
example. Upon receiving evidenoe that his mother, the regent^ had lived 
a profligate life, the dewan not being her only paramour, RunjeeW/ *> 
«i‘d sanctioned or connived at her being put to death, DalSingb, Maba 
Singh s maternal ancle, being designated as the perpetrator of the not. by 
»eans:of potato. 

Daring the early administration of Runjeet Singh, the Pnnjaub was 
twice rinded by ShahZuman of Caboo), who was not opposed' by the 
Sildhtf ia.ihe field, and who occupied Lahore withoat opposition. When 
the ebah retired from ftbiscHy, Runjeet, who had retreated before him, with 
oSh e r rirdarv begenHo entertain views of seouriug it to. himself- By an 
opffertaae’ service .to Zumaa Shah, in bis retreat, he obtained from that 
prince a grant, with permission to take possession of Lahore, then jointly 
possessed by ChylBing^ Maha Singh, and Saheb Singh* Armed with.hri 
mrt h o rit y v and assisted by the credit and. troops of the Obunse misulyuadar 
Soda Kjaonwnv, hit mother-in-law, bn prepared an expedition to seine the 
«ityy«nmli{tbe three chk& being not only profligate and debauched, but negli- 
gent, jRwjeet got admission into the city, and the three sirdars were com* 
paUedtoi accept jagheerB* 

i 'His aoquisjtion of a place so important roused the jealousy of all rival 
sicdare, wbo.combined for its, recovery ; but finding Runjeet well propaied, 
they . desisted from molesting the young ohief, in whose possession the city 
has. evert <siace remained. ^ > 

The? next enterprise of Runjeet was again# the Muauhnans of Kasoo r, 
nkoee chief, in 1801-2, was compelled, to become bin feudatory. In 1802, 
he took- the fort of Cheniot, held by the son of the B bungee chief. , The 
wtutotyeae, Khuruk Singh, the present heir-yapparent of the MahaRrj, was 
boro? *<h8s, nether was Riy-Koonwur, . daughter of Kbujan Singh* ,pf 
J6uhee*j"!'.. r; * ■ 

•r fFroai ifewtime, Runjeet continued to augment his possessions, by.eggces- 
riomjand by, escheat, till 1804, when the dissensions the four aons of 
TymoonShah began to produce distractions in the Aifgba&: empire* and 
iftritaft him 4<v further aggrandisement, by seizing the depewdewrie* of that 
empire east of the Indus. Accordingly, after a dussera passed with, more 
ifmi ordinary excess, he crossed the Ravee in October, and made prelimi- 
nary arrangements for executing his ulterior designs, by establishing rda- 
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tiomrwltb the Mobaroedan chiefe end families outhe Chaaab and Jtyrim, 
mho were «a$ily : induced to dcta eh themselves from Cabool ouch raWnnfcto 
tbe ruler o f Lahore. Next year, hit designs were interrup ted bytbe'twetH 
fttiee between the British andHolkar, who was fiyiag towards Caboofy and 
threatened to make the Punjaub the scans of «a alarming c dnteat. This 
danger' was, however, averted, and Runjeet continued to make en cr oa c h* 
meats on his neighbours and to foment their quarrels in order >to augment 
bis territories. 

His extensive usurpations on the tost and sooth banks nf the Sutlej 
excited the alarm of tbe Sikh chiefs situated between that river and the 
Jumna, who determined, in 1808, to send a minion to Delhi, to solicit 
that their possession might be taken under tbe protection of the British 
Government. Intelligence of this mission rendered Rnnjeet uneasy, and be 
spared rto pains in the endeavour to detaoh the chicfe from the design of 
forming a connexion with the British Governments The aspect of the 
political horizon, m Europe and the East, induced the Gouerttofegeoeral 
(Lord Minto) to direct his attention to the state of tbe countries ra the West 
of India) and to despatch a British agent to Lahore, Mr; {mmw Sir T.) 
Metcalfe was the negociator selected, and this gentleman was oddly received 
by Runjeet Singh at Kasoof ; but, in defiance of theririthnatma htomeyed to 
him, and in the face of the British envoy, ha continued his aggifionw su 
the other side of the Sutlfcj ; whereupon the Indian Goveranwut.iDsWtWted 
Mr. Metcalfe to afrow that the country between tbe Sutlej atid> the? Jumna 
Wtts under British protection, and to insist on tta frestoratitobuf all .thatbad 
beeti recently seized. To enforce this demand, aad; support? thu negdeiatiutt, 
a bddy Of British troops was advanced to tbe frontier, under Colonel Gob* 
tertoriy, which crossed tbe Jumna in January 1809. The fifth ideUmimmaW 
retired as Colonel Ochterlony advanced, who took m •roi/fe 'tbs nesezaj 
places visited by the Sikh army, till he: reached Loodetanfc QnibeSetUj. 
His march was joyfully haded by the people and -chiefs. . , < . . 

Hitherto, Ronjeet had mariitained in the eoaferenoes with the British 
envoy, that the Jumna, not the Sutlej, was the proper British bouadaty 
and that, in right of his supremacy over the Sikh natioaybs had feudal supe- 
riority over all the Sikh chiefs between these two rivers. The arrival of 
Colonel Ochterlony, however, awakened Runjeet to the rich* be mooned 
from protection being extended to the chiefe in the Punjaab'and carflisio* 
with a power he had never derignfed to oppose in the field. • Meanwhile, an 
explosion of faiMtiool zeal' ooeurmkin his camp. * Tbo A/cctke#, a body 
of enthusiasts, attacked the envoy’s camp. The escort was callodout, 
and although only uempossri of two companies of native infantry, mod fcix- 
teefi trooper^ they charged and ratted She fanatic*. Thi» ritounfcteone 
bofivfrtoedRnnjeetof the unfitness ofhis own traps to oope wrihtooseuodfir 
European discipline, and determined him to secure peaeO and friendship st 
the sacrifices demanded. A treaty was accordingly concluded ontoe&Hb 
April 1 1800, by which too British GoVeftmtont disotuSroed ahy conoeru with 
the territories and Subjects of toe raja to the northward uf the Stithy* and 
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the rerja ptsdgsd himself never to emateie re his territory cm the left, tank 
e£tba$ river mortr troops than necessary for She internal duties, nor oeanrirt 
or -suffer lany cn a w reshineiit on the poeosrion? or rifchts afthri chid* in it* 
riemity, - Hfer* ended tbef discussions; ill future relations with Rdnjtet 
week cortflaad to /deadly letters and exchange mi presents; hot tie British 
ofiwjfs -ob the frontiers were inetruoted to watch his proceedings, and require 
itatanti aedresain oase the treaty was infringed. “ The oontiaued pronaN 
tion of this course of policy/’ observes Mr. Prmsep, “to the present date* 
has weaned the chief from all apprehension of danger to his own authority) 
from the ulterior views for which he long gave us credit; and there i* now 
eatahhstad between the two powers as complete and perfect a gued-JfeHewv 
ship as caw const with states constituted hke those of India. - It if basset 
however, on no better foundation than the personal character of: Butyeet 
Singhs and his per s onal conviction that the British Government desires to 
see him prosperous and powerful) and would regard the extraction of bis 
trie* and the confusion and oonndriona which must follow, as a serious evd 
of mischievous influence to itself/’ 

Tta arrangements with the pr o test ed chiefs embraced protection without 
tribute, and' a stipulation that the sirdars were to join the British standard 
when catted apod* They were made in a general proclamation, superseding 
the neeamity of separate engagements. 

• These aareagaaents, which eventually involved many points which re* 
qamLth* i n t e r fere nce mi the protecting state, in respect to stMoasskm aid 
escheat*, nailed for no strong measure till 1812, when the disorder of tbs 
Fcteeabt state ; rendered it meftnunry to depose the raja, Sahcb Singh, who 
evinced symptoms of insanity. The ranee, in aasooiation with N undo Rao, 
a dvermd brahmin nrioistefc, wan appointed regerit for tbs heir-apparent (the 
present rejjto); but as her administration was unpopular, and the profustoa 
of Snfcefa'Singh had procured ham rainy partisan* the interference of the 
British superintendent (Colonel OoMerkooy) was resented as aa not of 
tyreinty prompted fay bad motives : the oolonel was nearly being assawinsted 
by in Ak&fec; • 

Meanwhile^iiRonjeet < puftued his system of ,r aggrandisement in those 
quarters w hich were open to hie ambitious views ; be secured by assault the 
strong fbrrof Kangra, in the hills^ besieged by the Ghooririras; he aeixed 
the- jageer of Bhnghaeel Singh, m the Jalandhar Dooab, and districts of 
Bhtaft Singh, of the Fyzoollapoor misul ; he extorted a large sum from 
the chief df Veesebrabad; confisoated foe territory of Goojrat* and 
enacted trootributions /rata the chiefs east of tbe Jhytam* 

liwas in 1809 that he oonunenoed organizing bis troops on the British 
medal; <fonn»g ihemiato regular battalions, drilled by .deserters from, the 
British sank*, whom he appo int e d ■ commanders* His artillery and cavalry 
were dlso remodelled, 

ft* tfcebegmaibg of . this year, Shah Sbaoja, exiled from Cabaol by the 
meendanoy of his brother, Shah Mahneod, sought triage t«i the- camp o£ 
Ranjeot at Kbooshab, and was reoeived with outward respect. 
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CireumstaHtes -inviting, Runjeet invaded Mboltan, andlaidnaicgetolfo 
city, desiring it, he alleged* forShah Sbooja. The-pM^* fceare^erv/wto 
strong, the besieged determined, and the Sikh army/ deficient hutbt scftnce 
as wd has materials for the operation of a regular aiqge. After dtsing, ban* 
valuable men, Runjeet was obliged to retire mortified at hi*a|ksums** 

He renewed his petty aggressions; bat, in Febratmy<lS4i, >ihe^ was 
alarmed by intelligence that Shah Mahnood tad crossed > the lades with 
12,000 Afghans. An interview between the two potentat es ^ however, 
ended fn the Shah's return to his capital. ■■■'- ^ ' 

Of the twelve original misuls, or confederacies of the S fcfcs^ Nearly all 
had now (1811) merged in that of Runjeet, or acknowledged' Inin as ‘Supe- 
rior. H is grasping disposition towards the old Sikh sirdars wan reproved by 
the head of the Ramghur misul, Jodh Singh, who, when Runjeet ‘Ofibned 
him presents, as a mark of favour, when going upon aaeipeditMH against 
another misul, with characteristic frankness, declined the Oorapl I daunt, ' add- 
ing, that he was fortunate enough in these times if allowed to keep his' own 
turband on his head. • • t 1 

In 1812, on the occasion of the marriage of his Rttnjeet fatted 
Colonel Oohterlony to honour the ceremony with ‘bis presence ;< and Wiis 
officer was received with great distinction. Runj eet shcWad diim hiv taw 
battalions, took him over the fortifications of Lahore', and adaur new brorifr 
•intended for their improvement. In short, the flank caafidettOQ"ta* dis- 
played to Colonel Ochterlony, though a military personage,'* ‘cttMMsted 
strongly with the mistrust be evinced towards Mr.MeteaMb.<' : 1 - *■» : # ’ 

• The unfortunate Shah Shooja, after many vicissitudes, was prevailed upon 
by his wife to entrust himself and property to Riinjeet, ' whfesd'UeOpdt ‘object 
was to get possession of the famous diamond called the I Kofai±>Mor\ or 
‘hill of light,' and other rich jewels which the exiled prince atifrffresOrredt 
The disgraceful mode m which the Sikh chief obtained* i this 1 ccfrdtfcd prize 
has been fully related m our Journal.* . w « i- <. ■ . ' * 

Runjeet Singh had now several armies in the field; employed ia diftrtrtt 
directions, whilst he made a tour into the Jalundtar Efodab>’to extend hi* 
territories and exact tribute. He next took possession of- thefilhimbur and 
Rajaoree states, with the obvious design of eventually obcopyinptta valley 
of Cashmere. With the same view 1 , he tad an inteivfewvrith FulehKh&n* 
the Vizier of Shah Mahmood 1 , and facilitated the vilier's 800 «& toCashtta^ 
whilst; at the same moment, he crazily' wrested from the vnrier's grasp 1 fa 
fortress of Attuk. Putch Khan was defeated in the attempt to 1 takO J Atttfr ; 

Runjeet now (1818) began preparations for an» <expe4tftlonl into Caak^ 
mere; bat it was not till Juhe 1814 that he attempted the passage «f ’ (W 
fomoas Peer Punjal range, which protects thevalley. 
however, under Runjeet himself, entered the valley by Po6aeil, l <alad 
Mohatned V teem Khan, and tta forces of Cashmere, drawn tip ri^TtUiu 
Mydan. The Sikh troops left at the Peer Fawjal pass, having* faftwb ^ 
find defeated the Cashmerians, attempted Soofyn, but ware repulsed^ and 

' 1 . i ( T<, f 

* See vol. xill. p. 93. 
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Mbed to the Mountains. Upon which Mobotied UzeemKban attacked 
Ainjaet* >m& compelled him to retreat with great kns, 

• .Ik result af this expacbtiett tempted the Bhimbur and Rajaeree chiefs to 
rebel,>an4ltbeiiUme requisite to chastise these ami other chieftains, i and ip 
recru&aad repair the bases sustained by the army, saved Cashmere from a 
visitation Jrttt the; Sikhs for some years. . . , 

White bcoepitdia political arrangements, hie own family was the scene 
ofc acaodalon* improprieties carried on between hi* wife, the mother , of 
Kbunik Singh (the heir-apparent), and the Koonwur’s dewan. The eonsti- 
tftirioaaf EUsjeet, though originally excellent, owing to his alternate* toils 
aad debaucheries, both extreme* began to yield to its trials. About the 
beginning of 1817, bis health beoame seriously impaired, and an incapacity 
for mnch exertion was thereby induced. 

^ <An, expedition was sent against Mooltan, in 1818, under Khuruk Singh, 
aided by Mieur Devran Cbund, which carried the place by assault. A vast 
booty feU iota the hands of the Sikh troops, who were summoned to Lahore, 
and compelled to disgorge their plunder, which was declared to be the 
psapetty^af.tta state. 

4 Tha fire snberoMa warder of the vizier Futeh Khan, of Cabool, whose 
talenteiihad ktfit the- empire tin comparative tranquillity, by Prince Kamntn, 
son of tbeshaV threw Cabool again into disorder. Fateh Khan had fifty 
bt 0 thef%> alkat tbe hood ofgoverruneats; some of the family* known by 
the iHMwn *of the Barukzees, are still chiefs of provinces formerly bdpngiag 
to Cabool. Rmflcet resolved to pass the Indus, aa.d take advantage of 
ftifiOftWWiWafV fetwing ja* pretext in the overpowering of a Sikh detachment 
hy ; the J^hufokMreuto^ns,, and he entered Peshawar in November 1818» 
Ka^dMdibcme^Khftn brings but the governor left by Runjeet was ex- 
peHerLwben boreo fo sfgd the Indue. 

. Ig dSid, Runjeet, ^encouraged by his success against Mooltan, and by 
the knowledge that Mohamed Uzeem Khan had carried into Cabool, from 
thd valley? the meat efficient.lvoops, prepared a second expedition against 
Cashmere, under Dewao Chusd, a second army being formed to support 
him under Kburukr Singh. Both armies entered the valley, and the forces 
raised tor oppose them being raw troops, hastily levied, and unable to com- 
pel* /With; the disciplined battalions of Runjeet, which were superior in 
number? the Sikha occupied the valley with but little opposition. After 
mahp^ihe^eoessary arrangements, consequent upon this event, and sub- 
jecting the^ehiefs in the neighbourhood, Runjeg* who had advanced with a 
resctte.fo Bhimbur, returned to Lahore, whore his attention was engrossed 
b£i dcii^tici.^onaenes^ arising, out of / the schemes of his mpther-in-Jnw* 
fitide. Koonwafy whoso independence and high bearing bad become* irksome 
taft* fifth ,l*dei?.‘» 

i, Ini Merph d-822, two European adventurers presented themselves at 
Rutyeet'a dprJbarv seeking military service. They had been cornels in the 
French, -army ;,one named Ventura, an Italian by birth, the other 

Allard. They had left Europe after the battle of Waterloo, and had been 
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employed in Persia, whence they found their way through Kandahar and 
Cabool to Lahore. The Sikh chief , was. at first ?e*y auspicious of their 
motives ; but having satisfied himself that their statements were correct, he 
assigned them handsome salaries, and set them to instruct his troops in the 
Europ^a# method fifre&xmze.+md manoeuvre. Theai grfttfcfoen feobtf gaihed 
ths aopfideaoe ef Hunjeet, and with others (pa/Ucnlatfy M/Cdbrt), who 
joined them afterwards, have been employed m posts of trust, , much to ihe 
disteiirfaotion'of th^ sirdars. Mr. Prinsep thinks that this feeling !r jvhich 
still subsists, "will make' the situation of these officers, yaryhaj^dups and 
deHeate iff the event of Runjeet's decease. 

In 1823 , the Sikh chief again crossed the Mm, m& M Kmnkakvc 
came into conflict with 4. body of 4,000 MussAmaas, and attacked fhttri. 
Notwithstanding that the whole army of Runjeet,' amouatlftg to 94,000 
6trong r was .employed against these men, who were not disciplined profes- 
sional soldi*®, "butviUagprs and mountaineers, who fought for the ghazee, 
or religion, and though the Sikh troops were inflamed with religipus ran- 
cour, they resisted aH their efforts throughout the entire day, qnd finally 
cut their Way through the Sikh posts, and made their .c^p*e ; tp ; ^af»auf^ 
tairts. Runjeet, after this battle, which occasioned fcipvaevsraku®, 'again 
occupied Jpeshawur, and agreed \o allow Yar Mahomed khaeuto ivoJd it m 
a tributary of Lab<#*e. . . t . . - > t • ‘ 1 ■ 

Frpm Jthis period, the political transactions of thte Panjaub most be s6 
familiar tp puc xoadcrs, that it is superfluous to detail tfieni. v louring the 
Busmsac war, .Runjeet Sing watched aH J its events Wi,th intense interest 
The 1 rise' of Seyud Ahmed, a reformer who commenced a religious war 
against the Sikhs, might have shaken a less consolidated .power, than Rup> 
je^'s. Since the death of the Seyud, there has tjc^ea no. occasion ito.jCAll 
out the Sikh army, nor has Rui\je^ engaged ( in r *i^y military eatoepriut of 
importance. , t • ■ , fc . r , ♦ . 

Me. Prinsep’s work brings down ihe histoiyaof Shis chief to the year 
1832 , and concludes It with .some; observations 00 Ms character and re- 
sources- From these ebsfcer&tioos, and foam the Appendix u on the 
Manooft, Rules, and Customs of the SHrhs," by Captain Murray, we 
may fiud'tom interesting matter for another article. 
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-i . • . THS FORTUNES OF NO UK JEHAN. 

A TALC OF THE 8E&A1* i 

It i> Juapyg foe* the ffonnee of Rs n iri fchimd fr intersected m various 

cfirpc&qj ^wi^e and deep ravines, which, during (innky MNi) «N«o»> 
vested into river* by the floods rushing down from the neighb wring asmnak 
trios; so that pieces which, at one period of the year, are dry sir! sandy, the 
burnt rfttehw and panthers, at another are quite impassable* These aulhfri 
artfafrof Ml, and very frequently much infested by alligators, which render 
soy attempt to cron without a boat exceedingly dangerous, to say nothing of 
theinpetMfctty*f the current, and the hidden perils occasioned by trees and 
other. isbstsastioas brought down from the upper country. 

iMftenced that a poor travelk r arrived at the bank of one of these nullahs, 
aodljooked about him for the means to cross : a ferry-boat was moored oa the 
opposite side, but being entirely destitute of money, he dhl not feature to 
turn it, determining to wait the arrival of some more wealthy paaasugnr, who 
votttcl hi all probability allow him to go over with his redeye, for these persons 
always £ay riioogh for the hire 6f the whole boat, aqd are thus enabled to perw 
fonw>egrariotr* act towards their less fortunate brethren. The remains of au 
old tqmb we^er hr tbe tieighbcmf hood, which afforded the wayfarer a shelter 
from thfe iafctemancy e£ the wdather ; many sorts of fruits and vegetables grew 
wild about ; he sometimes caught e fish ; firewood was also at hand, and there- 
fore thgre w*s no lack of food,, though not of the most nourishing description, 
nor d*pgaf t oC slarviqg even should the detention prove of many days' con- 
tinuance^ t Nour Jehqn had suffered too severely from the keen Matt* of ad rer - 
sity* be caqt down by the obstacles which the element* had opposed to tbjt 
prd i rfu flbn of his journey. He had fallen from the bright of affluence to the 
depute* of’ |K>Verty, through a series of calamitous events over which ho had no 
control,' Ond submitting hhnself patiently to the will of heaven, trusted that, 
after the atertn of adversity had expended its fury, the sunbeams of joy would 
illumine his pathway, and lead him to affluence and honour. 

Tjhstaro of JSFoor Johan’s misfortunes originated in that fertile eoorce of all 
evil,, * GBs father, an omrah at the court of one of the most power- 

ful Mussulman ^princes in the ccatsal provinces, had, in e fetal beer, listened 
to &e description* given of the beauty of a damsel; wboae charms* were re- 
ported to' exceed even those of the daughter of the prophet; The professional 
go-between, who brought this report, at first intended to nsgociate a match 
between the beautiful Mber-ul-Nissa and the hope of his father’s house, 
Nour Jehan ; bat, after the preliminaries were well-nigh settled, was in- 
duced to promise her services to persuade the parents of the young lady, and 
the young lady herself, to consent to her becoming a secondary wife to the old 
ontrab, notwithstanding be was already provided with a partner, who, during 
a long series of years, had retained her ascendancy at tbe bead of bis house- 
hold. Dazzled by the offer made by this antiquated suitor, and caring more 
for jewels and the rich dowry to be assigned for her maintenance than for 
domestic happiness, Mher-nl-Nissa did not hesitate to exchange tbe blooming 
youth for his grey-bearded parent. Tbe preliminaries were speedily arranged, 
and from the moment in which she entered the zenana, ell peace and comfort 
were effectually banished from it. Nor did the evil rest here; strife aad <fis- 
santion were not the only mischiefs entailed upon tbe omrab’s family by the 
introduction of this haughty ill-conditioned woman : her parents had been too 
.Koi/rn W S Vnr. 1 ft \Tn fwt Y 
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poor for her to entertain the hope of securing a wealthy alliance by any means 
except her beauty, which they took care to have extolled far and wide, and she 
was glad to accede to any terms which might be proposed by a rich admirer, 
because she feared that very few would overlook the want of those worldly 
endowments, which are considered so essential for the matrimonial estate. 
When, however, she had attained an elevation which must have been perfectly 
unhoped-for on her part, she desired higher rank, and more unlimited means 
of expense, caring very little by what methods she should arrive at the coveted 
distinction. The poet has said that you may arrest the progress of the fiercest 
current, and quench the flame be it ever so mighty^but when was an ambi- 
tious woman diverted from her purpose ? Mher-ul-Nissa deemed that her 
charms were worthy of a diadem, and, unmindful of her duty towards her 
husband, and the decorums of society, contrived that the sultan should obtain 
a glimpse of her face. Immediately be became enamoured of beauty, which 
was certainly unrivalled, and began to cast about in bis own mind how he 
should obtain possession of so peerless a person. 

It was not long before be discovered that Mber-ul-Ni9sa was quite ready to 
enter into any scheme which be might propose, or even to go farther, by 
devising herself a project more cruel than any he had imagined, but promising 
to be more effectual. She suggested that the old omrah and his family should 
be accused of treason, and offered to fabricate proofs which would give a 
colour to the charge, and sanction the extermination of the race. The sultan 
consented, being too much infatuated by the charms of this serpent to feel com- 
punction at the sacrifice of a tried and faithful servant; the morning of calamity 
appealed, and the thunder-cloud burst over the heads of the devoted family, 
before the slightest indication of treachery occurred to put them on their 
guard. Nour Jehan alone escaped ; he happened to be from home, and one 
of the domestics, upon the first burst of tbe storm, hastened to give him warn- 
ing, and he fled with nothing save the clothes which he chanced to have upon 
him at the time. The greater portion of these he had been obliged to sell 
in order to procure food, and when, at length, he arrived at the banks of the 
nullah, nothing could be more forlorn than his condition, or more dreary than 
bis prospects. Though determined to keep up a stout heart, it required no 
•mall effort of resolution to maintain the struggle^ whilst compelled to remain 
ia a state of inaction, for after the preparations for the days’ meal bad been 
completed, he could find no other occupation, and then recollections of tbe 
past would press upon him with redoubled bitterness. 

However, Nour Jehan was a devout Sheeah, and remembering all the mise- 
ries which had been endured by his emaums, he bore without murmuring tbe 
reverses of fortune which an evil destiny had doomed him to experience, 
cherishing, in tbe midst of his sufferings, a hope that the prophet would not 
permit him to be entirely oast down. Several days passed away unmarked by 
any incident ; instead of the palace which he had formerly inhabited, he was 
forced to be content with the dilapidated walls of a damp, toipb; accustomed 
to sit Upon splendid velvet cushions, not even aa old piece of mpt interposed 
between his limbs and the pavement ; his wardrobe, a collection of tbe most 
toady garments* was reduced to a single pair of pyjamas and a skull-cap; the 
4*ays, in which his meals had been served up, had been furnished with vessels 
of china, gold, silver, or of that still more precious stone, tbe raacdab puttie, 
which breaks when poisoned food is placed upon it ; and now be was glad to 
sat a few ill-cooked vegetables off a palm-leaf. Such are the changes and 
vicissitudes of life : but as poor Nour Jehan had not yet attained to the know- 
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ledge which mature yean can alone bestow, he naturally concluded his own 
case to be one of peculiar hardship, and thought that few had ever been called 
upon to endure a severer trial of fortitude. 

When heartily tired of watching the boat, which never moved from the 
opposite bank, the noise of footsteps and of many voices announced the 
approach of a party of travellers, and Nour Jehan stepped out of his tempo- 
rary abode to reconnoitre the strangers. The leader, a yonng man about his 
own age, and not unlike him in countenance, was evidently a person of rank. 
As the weather was chilly, he had wrapped himself up m several magnificent 
shawls ; his trowsers were of kincob of the richest manufacture, and he was 
mounted upon a little nag very splendidly caparisoned. The attendants of 
this personage never spoke to him except with joined hands, and other marks 
of deference, which, it was apparent, he exacted to the utmost, from the use 
be made of his chabook, which was seen to descend upon the shoulders of 
every body who gave him the slightest offence. The servants appeared to be 
as insolent as their master, and Nouf Jehan augured ill for the success of his 
petition. The circumstances were, however, too urgent to admit of hesita- 
tion, and advancing in a respectful manner as the boat, whieh had by this time 
put off, neared the bank, he requested permission to take a place in it. The 
young mafi seemed Surprised that any person in so mean a condition should 
presume to accost him. Allowing passion to master his reason, he gave vent 
to a thousand imprecations, concluding by commanding his servants to drive 
away the intruder with blows. Nour Jehan, though greatly incensed by such 
unworthy treatment, being unable to defend himself against so many assailants, 
retreated, not without giving one of the party, more forward than the rest, a 
convincing proof that he would not submit tamely to insult : he knocked the 
fellow down, and then hastening to the edge of the water, waited at a conve- 
nient distance to see the party embark. He was the more vexed at the ill- 
success which he had met with, in consequence of the churlish disposition of 
the ferryman, who had seen him make various attempts to cross the nullah, 
bat who, judging from the meanness of his appearance, supposed that he could 
not afford him ahy remuneration, and therefore would not put off the boat, or 
otherwise render htm the least assistance. A dinghee was attached to the 


superior vessel, which was large enough to contain many men and horses, and 
just as the whole craft, with all its freight, had got into the middle of the 
stream, a sudden squall took her on the side ; the water, which had been 
rapid before, increased to such velocity as to form a most dangerous eddy ; the 
boat whirled round and round, and the dinghee breaking away, floated to the 
spot where Nour Jehan was standing. He immediately jumped into it, and, 
by means of a long bamboo, succeeded in guiding it through the water. Mean- 
time, the large boat went to pieces, and Nour Jehan endeavoured, but in vain, 
to save some of the unfortunate passengers. It was written that they should 
all perish ; several were dashed against the rocks, others became the prey of 
alligators, and the rest were drowned, not a single individual escaping the 
general doom; Nour Jehan, with some difficulty, and by the utmost exertion 
of strength, vigilance, and activity, contrived, by yielding occasionally to the 
stream, tp paddle across. Upon landing, he perceived the dead body of the 
yoang man, who had so disdainfully received his humble solicitation, bad been 
coat upon the shore, lying stark and stiff amongst the rushes. The vultures 
were already gathering round, but Nour Jehan drove them away, and stripping 
the body Of its wet garments, wrapped k carefully in a piece of doth which 


be dried for the purpose, dug a very deep grave, 
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oCjgigdHttvwbich would secure the corpse from the dmwta l ians id wad bento, 
<Wte$f«L}it>flP<> <&fer d bamg perfrcmi tbit pAamadiityv be turned his *ttcn- 
lio^j wirp^tf^fhich by upon th&fcaiikj aiitoeb y tbia tome perfectly 
dry. <i< jfa^D^ptmd tafhte*:to<bet a lawful poise? rand %ere, ini his half-naked 
«9f¥ftW9aiY W Jte&fdahte^so,, without hesitation, dmftmjmd himself in the 
f v«lt* trpwaei* ^done $*T the shawl*, knakingup the test imd a bqndtes He 
JW. not^4^> anni ny in. the cummerbund, batthei* .we*e aeaesataipsof 
parchment foWW jfttht plants of the turban, wfcich?in consequence of fcmg 
made of a thick material, putt^itly together, bad nrtbeejfenihpinfby the 
jyele ro , There M detm^ned • to emseiae at leisure* aad the day b e in g pretty 
nigb speat^heprpcetdedupon his journey, reflecting m ho went, along upon 
the strange chances of which man is the sport ie thttaubltmtoy woH<L ' > - 
.. Well acquainted with the rogueries fmactfja&byywjtfca^^ 
of villager Noar Johan detomined to wrttd ak iDfaahfitedplaoesjm. vicinity 
of thy scene Of the catastrophe, sinew he bad nwxlaubt t&*t» rfbeaelsted the 
circumstance, he should he seised, and perhaps, accused tof amnlor* merely 
for the sake, of the garments, which would in all probehiiity eeU Sara counde* 
rabW sum. When once out of the UUtrk*, he had.no fear of being giiastibnsd 
on account of the. splendour of bin attine, *inoe-fr rwafe oo (Other 1 4b*n>wba& hfc 
hirth and former prospects entitled him to atasimp^ 'bwtjwfer oA fe koi-usotw 
into a neighbouring village* he might he supposed to haowi sonietbfog>of the 
fate of the ferry-boat, since an a short time the floatfoghmiiea'toadoAagpieflts 
of the wreck would have informed many petaurm dwelling' iteaoabe nsHah* that 
8ome : aecident had happened# The feecyOwm^family mould, amalhld^ifliood, 
spread the psfaiebolyitevs abroad, ionhahldlelNMunpdwglimpaew^nwoaauit 
run mng towarda th^ spot* from an opposite direction (to tbafe freiwaS t n u sli m g, 
very sqqw after he had collected his., boqty together,^ and^ edmmeufced' his 
jquvn$y<,. Some of. the provisions which bdonfeedjUoijtkte.dBawowd fflren had 
fallen. into, hie bands* together wkh.the.eoWking(htmiaib*iehaiftJ>thougi»tbey 
increased his baggage* enabled him to, tope . with tulprabla(chmfi>rt:(ib4henr»U 
and des o late places through which he deemed k pradbtitoeoxpassij ^oftHn# 
favoured hia prefect; be tardy encountered mbtuuadbemg ptth*ife» persons 
who crossed his path. being hardamewiktehing^f^j stray ha£HIeto,caad m 
stepid and ignorant as to ha cuaablet*^<tosingie<^aBtigmiQf jthe .thghtot 
tmpottance to a stranger, . Pr, to ansmec ;oaherenj% r to itfce nutatn cssdmorvso* 
quiry# Haring* by pnxbgtou^ pacdr turns; . suedeoded ; in < tmdeUidgj a^dry? cento 
deyablo diatauee,. Nourdehan, jbrdstijng thatch danger. wawoate, edteigrii from 
the jungly and ptmtuhdhis.My jdohg .a >fc*atea ,rc*ik >Hb wtemxfUtftiegly 
fatigued,, not only from tobg/andewndnued t traveling ora foot, -ah oeawiseto 
which bq was nmtapcustauaedp hut; also ifrom want ofwlmp,i •be' eddy i repose 
athichhe had^rentiteed to* indulge . fa . being of the morn nnaos^dertiripifa* 
sipgp 4heidan^4oJb^ap^ebedded ham .wild beasts wtdigwdiihtr tthAKig hit 
MfiageieiF ai^Subftroej m. . . ‘.-■n n**w baimsjo** 

7hpjraad Wa&dgaactfac^ u^ber nmiid.be 4estry doyilmigawdxrifiatibois«t 
thPHgb lYbry teeaty ?and fiootsore^he >cohriamcd -jpn 1 Jasoway^ luatttdie doawat 
lengthba &olongl.wail. i; It adamed a h kemfae ure of ampaeioos genda^iKsPbUidP 
WA‘ipf^lbP0mfla^applai. f aiid]^to(}tta^ie|^Mdithem gjMmdbtia^wdkk 
th& spmmh jdbr^ggagpnaahle tbadodtodfae 4 »ih b ay henambm Waj iiadl 
RiyfettlyjhlgubifQr n xqpMmbln \ dwtuce^ rbut abqut stbeiocdatnsek sdtoM 

intfh^^ior^ ^ wbcrcf «there vms a handsome antbedgabcM^j^entbihkh 

tegdoats ntwoMk atudded wkb man* ■ These doors wterd apem^ dta hirfbeW 
a yiew.ofa.vcry.pleasant.retreat well?watared by seieral foaatsany aadyliftcd 
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is teg avonnes with fruit and otter trees. Not an individual was to be seen 
aay where, but a permit that had it* state upon a trellis ebse to the gateway, 
spread' bit wings, accenting* to the manner in which these birds welcome their 
te nrit— , and i cord “ come in.” A lock of pigeon* ate resthig 'on the 
prr em e ni^ ofa marbieterraoe, looking at o distance tike a piece embroidered 
tapcsij^apreadoaer the surface, ate altogether the - scene -wee so enticing, 
that I terJ ehmafeH madia to resist the nepeaCid iovi lql tens of the parrot* and 
entering thr a t^ g h the gates, dang himself down upon * soft which stqod In a 
saaUep teti e iv aodio two nwnutes was ftatastep. 

CjpoB wakings be wee surprised to see several attendants waiting respect- 
tidly on the outside, as if faarfol of dwt inking his stotnbort. Bote* they 
perceived that hated opened hts eyes, he tend timeto collect Ms te w IMor ed 
faeaWes^.nd rightly teeming that it would be rimeOnttfgh to gte on expla- 
nat i on mhSQ iit mute for, quietly awaked the Issue of the tertmtsre. When 
teesersterepehceisodltelibo was awake, they advanced with the greatest 
respect* joining hands and salaaming ; while one, superior** die rest, apolo- 
gised* for; iso* being at the gate to bid bhn welcome* They then led him idto 
ths hoasy wherev there was a bath in readiness; and tee* testing hfol in his 
aMttCitesptetdidOthing ten from head to foot in now attire, not less costly In 
temntevM tfchnthet wbiah^aaifted and weather-stained, ho had worn for so 
■a»y>dayul J*bey invited dtirii to sit down to the ovenlng repasts The banquet 
wan tends ontey tewnd op-in many trays, and Nour Jehad ted not tasted such 
geodt cteor since hated escaped the destruction of his fetter’s house. A 
magrfifimt ihodktfh added So his enj oy s tents, 1 and while Inhaling fbe fragrant 
anaEtose^doaipqundte^ aistetetefsd, an aged meotiah wmmfy and sitting 
4*wfr nr the ’tegs of the carpet* congratulated him very gravely upon bis 
cacape faom.ibe Wrecks itte boat, in which all hie retinue ted perlsted; The 
a^SteeyniteinwafllKrivedyjfdr ' Noiir Jehan instantly perceived that the clothes 
ho ‘wotopjuaiad' 4be< paper* i» thq tuttea, which had fallen etf his bead while he 
slept? tediiiitecedctbade people to suppose tb at be was the rich -traveller 
ate kody Uff aaoaddbmig jor the tanks of the nuitab. The pipe afforded 
ten an i exodagUp jw silent, and determined to delay the discovery of the 
tretkitD Jbeiiteet moment;* Nour Jehan listened- attentively without making 
any . topflyjcfat cept iogiJby * noth The old tpootee was exceedingly communica- 
yne^aiwHrnmhm relation, our young adventurer imagined that it would not 
be aery difiaijit ioteep tip the deception. Itwppeartd from dhegosslp’s nahfe* 
any thjf She house, gardens, and the jogbice, be lo ng ing 'to them, bad de- 
yqtedwfKHkJbe deceased at tha death of te pode, add that upon earning to 
tate ponsasten, from a distant part of .tbe enrtstsy, te badtmat wkh the sect 
Jatenthad witnessed. Thfi Sole awrmory (ted dir gUtteiteg 
gMmqntedha^btoii seen to emerge team, the tinderwnod vlrlrtkig the * book of 
tld ftefciy, thefeny roan’s safe, wheoatmnUy contended, whoosh*' became 
ncqnainted with the loss of the boat, that it wa a the rich lovd who slog* ted 
Q n anpndn flnnlr U nrj nimikitrrl through lire n eigh ho nrh on dy' and Wav 1 carried 
rewinds frbteviliggado village ^ iteostee>tfae>sert»bU, spgvfcted taterteNtef 
of jlheicdifstimi^ score rjfob hush amused .'at teutiogi a bandgem* ttHfagrtV 
etete^teotetea hot riteggsnaatfv^steep imthe ppvfihnHws^teyexpteted 
te* tessrsteV nmaten Wo^dd. trade ithettet of iteway tqhlrofai dMMOy end 
Steolte ywunl ofsthe papers 'contained <s& ttetutemvnc* s-deUbt -coild 4 b d 
cntertiioe4 cd4teteteky. So far all mm smooth, and Nour Jbh*& ieSidOd 
to bate nothipgto do but to sit down to the enjoyment of hss good fortune. 

There wav however, a danger, which required him to net with great- tircum- 
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spectiou. Much to hif dismay, he discovered that he had a wife in the zenana, 
and that, by some very singular circumstances, this lady alone had seen the 
person whom he now represented. She had gone forward with a sufficient 
escort, but had lost all her servants upon the road by jungle fever, and, hav- 
ing hired others, was now the only being who could detect the imposture. The 
surrounding luxuries created a strong desire in the breast of Nour Jeban to 
remain their undisturbed master. He could not help thinking that, by a just 
decree of Providence, he had succeeded to the good things of which the 
haughty and uncharitable roan, overtaken by the vengeance of heaven, had 
proved so unworthy, and he felt exceedingly unwilling to relinquish them with- 
out an effort, especially as there was no other heir, and the state alone would 
be defrauded by his keeping possession. Robbed of his own patrimony by a 
tyrannical despot, he felt little compunction at retaliating upon another prince, 
in so harmless a manner; and, after much cogitation, he determined upon 
maintaining, a good countenance, and to set his wits to work to retard, if be 
could not wholly prevent, a meeting which threatened him with ruin. 

The remembrance of Mher-ul-Nissa deterred Nour Jehan from placing any 
confidence in woman ; he cherished the worst opinion of the sex, believing 
the whole to be treacherous, deceitful, and totally destitute of affection or 
principle. Accordingly, he gave out that he had made a vow upon his deli- 
verance not to look upon the face of a woman during the period of forty 
days, thus excusing himself for the present from an interview which could 
net fail to be very embarrassing. This intelligence speedily made its way into 
the zenana ; how it was received there did not transpire. 

Meanwhile, Nour Jehan amused himself with viewing the city ; his house 
and garden were pleasantly situated in the suburb at no great distance, and not 
being addicted to ostentatious show, he frequently walked about unattended, 
in the undress assumed by young Mussulmans of rank. Without indulging in 
any unpardonable degree of vanity, the youth was fond of setting off bis hand- 
some person to advantage ; his hair, washed, perfumed, and oiled, was frizzed 
out upon one side to a certain extent, and the cap, though not rakishly put 
on, had still a peculiar air about it, to shew that the wearer was not altoge- 
ther indifferent to his appearance : his slippers were embroidered with gold, 
and bis sleeves were plaited with the neatest precision ; in short, he was just 
the figure which the eye would like to dwell upon, and as he passed, curtains 
of palanquins and bullock-carriages flew a little open, as if by chance, and 
not unfrequently, when walking under a verandah or balconied window, stuck 
high upon the summit of some blank wall, a chaplet of flowers would descend 
upon his head. 

A young man, so attractive in his person and attentive to his dress, would 
of course have a great many dealings with merchants and goldsmiths. Amongst 
those whom he favoured with his custom, was a Mahajun of wealth and con- 
sideration, named Kurrum Ally, who dealt largely in jewels and ornaments of 
every kind. After having made several purchases, an acquaintance commenced 
between tbe parties, and Kurrum Ally, anxious to shew attentions to so good 
a customer, invited his new friend into tbe interior of his mansion. The house 
was large and commodious, built in a massive manner of stone, and there were 
several quadrangles or courts attached to it, well planted, and surrounded by 
corridors very richly carved. It was in one of the most secluded of these 
quadrangles, that Kurrum Ally was wont to enjoy himself of an evening with 
a friend on whose discretion he could depend. Upon such occasions, a very 
sharp eye might discern a rather suspicious looking skin, which did not appear 
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ts if if contained water, half-concealed behind one of the projectionfe, and 
from this, when thirsty, the Mafaajun would replenish the surrales, causing 
the sherbet contained in them to assume a darker colour, and a more exhila* 
rating quality. Nour Jehan, who made no pretensions to austerity, did not 
refuse to taste the beverage which his friend so strongly recommended; at the 
same time he drank sparingly, and on one evening Kurrum Ally's eagerness to 
eo courage his guest by the force of example, caused him to take such deep 
potations, that he lost speech, and eyesight, and in short became perfectly 
insensible. Nour Jehan felt unwilling to expose his friend, in such a condi- 
tion, to the servants, who had withdrawn, and therefore resolved to watch 
him until he should have slept away the effects of the liquor. 

They bad been sitting without a lamp, and the place was shaded, both by the 
roof of the piazza, and some trees in the centre of the court beyond. Nour 
Jehan was, therefore, startled by a sudden stream of light which came upon 
him by the opening of a door, on which the moon was shining with great bril- 
Haney. Listless, and in want of amusement, he strolled towards the aper- 
ture; the garden beyond looked very inviting; there was a light in a small 
pavilion, from which proceeded a few notes of music, wakened by a soft and 
skilful hand. Nour Jehan approached the lattice, and, looking in, beheld the 
most beautiful woman his imagination had ever pictured, seated upon a cushion, 
and amusing herself with a char. Apparently confident In her seclusion, the 
veil had been thrown entirely aside, and her face, throat, and finely turned 
arms, entirely divested of covering, displayed themselves to his ravished sight. 
Nour Jehan gazed long, bnt the wine he bad drank, and the circumstance of 
the open door, notwithstanding the seeming modesty of the lady, inspired 
him with an idea somewhat prejudicial to this charming creature, whom be 
doubted not had allured him to the place of her retreat. Under this impres- 
sion, be made no scruple to enter. The lady looked up, gazed for a single 
moment upon the intruder, and shrieking aloud, dashed out the lamp and 
fled. This was not exactly the sequel which the gallant had anticipated, and 
he bad scarcely recovered from his astonishment, before a gentle pnll of the 
garment caused him to turn round. His eyes fell upon a female slave, who 
made him a sign to follow, and obeying her directions, after two or three 
tamings, he found himself in the presence of smother lady, beautlfbl it is true, 
bat wanting the modesty which had so much fascinated him in bis unkhown 
charmer. This new syren was tall and commanding, and bad evidently spared 
no pains in the adornment of her person ; she invited her guest to sit down 
beside her, and Nour Jehan opportunely bethinking himself of his pretended 
vow, obeyed, shutting his eyes at the same time. The lady, inquiring the cause 
of this extraordinary behaviour, received an explanation which disconcerted 
her not a little. She was too strongly imbued with the superstition common 
to bet ser and country, to wish to be the cause of the infraction of so sacred 
an engagement, and though exceedingly desirous to try the fall effect of her 
charms, was Obliged to limit her powers of attraction to her tongue. Com- 
pkmtt'qf the miseries she endured with a stupid wretch of a husband, netcr 
hhppy ’Accepting when he was half-intoxicated, were followed by fiittleihig cn- 
cpcoiomSti^ti the person whom be had chosen to be his friend, and while lis- 
tening #ffcb great politeness to thtB harangue, Nour Jehan was all the time 
bonding to ‘M k questions about the beautiful unknown, to whom he had so 
unwittingly introduced himself. However, he knew too much of the world to 
betray to dn£ woman bis admiration of another, and excusing himself from 
farther conversation on the plea of his vow, asked leave to Withdraw until the 
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forty days should be at an end. Nothing could be objected to this wish ; the 
accommodating slave was ordered to conduct the stranger through the intri- 
cacies of the place, and though be took care to keep one eye at least open, as 
ha passed along, he saw nothing of the object of his secret meditations. 

Kurrum Ally was still sooring on the cushions when his guest returned, 
and as there s s smed little probability of his waking before morning, Nour 
Jehan withdrew to bis own residence, pondering all the way upon his lata 
adventure. (Jodi this moment, be bad never felt the mysterious power of 
beauty $ be was astonished by the novel sensations which filled his bosom, so 
painfully pleasing, and so inimical to rest. Anxious and impatient, be tried 
in vain to sleep, or to compose bis mind to any thing like tranquillity. The 
unknown was condnually before him, and a voice seemed to whisper to him 
that he would never know a moment’s peace until he should see her again. 
A hope that Kurrum Ally had a marriageable daughter to dispose of, and that 
she was the person who had so won upon his affections, sprang up in bis heart. 
Immediately, be began to fenn pretexts for putting away the lady who.called 
herself his wife, and determined to inquire in a covert manner whether he^was 
right in his supposition. It would be necessary to be very careful in this mat- 
ter, lest the suspicions of the Mahbjun’s wife should be aroused ; the passion 
which she had conceived for him, and the little scruple she had shewn in its 
indulgence, increased the difficulties of his position. Already harassed by 
well-grounded fears of the danger to which he was exposed from the lady in 
his own zenana, k was most unfortunate that he should be embroiled with two 
other women at the same time, ardently desiring to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the one, and to elude the snares of her rival. Early the next morning, 
he bestirred himself to obtain the information he was so anxious about, em- 
ploying for this purpose an old woman, to whom he went in disguise. The 
answer was exceedingly perplexing. Kurrum Ally had only one wife, and no 
daughter at all ; who then could the lady be whom he had seen on the night 
so fetal to his peace of mind? Recollecting that the female slave had not 
asked a single question, or seemed to have been at all apprehensive of bis 
having been discovered by any person in the pavilion, he almost began to doubt 
the evidence of hit senses, and to fancy that the fumes of the wine bad 
bewildered bis imagination, and caused it to conjure up the beautiful vision 
which had nearly turned bis brain. Memory was, however, too faithful to 
admit of this belief; every feature was indelibly engraved upon his heart; he 
could recal each look and gesture, the gaze of outraged modesty, astonishment, 
end terror, the sudden spring forward to extinguish the lamp, and the cry 
still ringing in his ear, which escaped her as she fled. Despite of all the diffi- 
culties which be must pneounter at the end of the forty days, bis impetuous 
spirit wished to hasten their flight, in order that he might again repair to 
Kurrum Ally’s zenana, being resolved to brave every danger in bis search after 
his fair enslaver. All his prejudices against women were forgottqu; he was 
no longer surprised at the empire which they gained over the wisest and the 
boldest, and felt more inclined to pity than to despise those who were the vic- 
tims of their tyranny. 

In this mood, the lover wandered about the city, directing his steps very 
frequently to the rear of Kurrum Ally’s bouse. The one which adjoined it 
was uninhabited, having bean so for a considerable period, and he badmo 
difficulty in obtaining an entrance. He discovered that the gardens commu- 
nicated with each other fay m ea nt of a door, which was now fastened, but 
which must have bean open on the night in which he bad met with bis adven- 
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tore. The lady, whoever she was, in all probability had found her way to the 
neighbouring zenana through this door; but where she came from, and why 
she had taken possession of the pavilion, remained as great a mystery as ever. 

Whilst pondering over these strange circumstances, as he stood at the portal 
of the empty house, a loud noise was heard from the gomnshtas, burkandoshes, 
and other attendants of a great man, who swept through the narrow street 
with a suwarree, which the principal square could scarcely have contained. 
All the passengers were put into confusion, and a small bullock-rhut was upset 
and its driver stunned, just at the very spot where Notir Johan had placed him- 
self. A scream from the carriage attracted his attention ; ho threw aside thfc 
curtains, and took a lady out in his arms, conveying her with the greatest 
caution to an inner apartment. The lady was closely veiled ; yet even before 
he saw her face, a secret consciousness assured him that fortune had been 
propitious, and that he held within his embrace the beautiful creature w ho had 
become the arbitressof his fate. As she had fainted, lie felt justified in giving 
her air, and drawing back the thick covering which enshrouded her face, the 
beautiful features which had so strongly fascinated him were revealed to his 
ardent gaze. Immediately reviving, the fair unknown hastily concealed her- 
self, and Nour Jelian knew too well what was due to female delicacy to remon- 
strate : however, so good an opportunity of pleading his passion was not to 
be lost ; so, throwing himself at her feet, he pressed his suit with all the ardour 
inspired by the purest affection. The lady trembled violently. " Alas,” she 
replied, in acceiits*of honeyed sweetness, “ I must not listen to' you! I am 
the wife of another, and though linked for ever to a person who is hateful to 
me, my duly forbids me to receive vows which arc unlawful, and to which no 
virtuous woman should lend an ear.” Nour Jehan, though somewhat disap- 
pointed, did not despair, and after many eloquent appeals to her compassion, 
the lady relented, or seemed to relent, and expressing great anxiety to learn 
the fate of her garree-wfln, requested her lover to enquire if he were still in 
existence. Unskilled in woman's wiles, and anxious to shew his devotion to 
his charmer's slightest behest, Nour Jehan complied. He found the driver of 
the bullock -carriage, who was recovered from the effects of his fall, and busily 
employed in putting his vehicle to rights; but, on his return into the house, 
the lady had vanished. It was impossible to trace her any w here, for over a 
rich dress she wore one of the common blue dupnttas, assumed by women of the 
lowest rank, which completely enveloped her person, and enableJ her to pass 
through the streets without exciting remark. From the driver of the rhut 
nothing could be gained; he had been hired in the bazaar, and paid before^ 
hand for the job; so Nour Jehan, completely outwitted and crest-fallen, had 
nothing to do but to return to his own home, and curse his easy acquiescence 
in the artifices of a cunning woman. He could nor, though suffering from her 
cruelty, help respecting her the more for the determination she evinced to 
preserve her faith unsullied towards a husband who was evidently unworthy 
of so charming a partner. The marriage of the fair unknown opposed another 
obstacle to his wishes; yet, notwithstanding the difficulties which must attend 
an endeavour to get rid of the lady who claimed to be his wife, and of the 
roan who stood in the way of the object of his choice, he trusted to the aus- 
picious star which had already shone so benignantlj’, to conduct him safely 
through all the labyrinths of life. 

The forty days were nearly expired, and though Alfinn, the lady who reigned 
in solitary state in the zenana, maintained a dignified silence, her attendants 


did nothing but talk of the approaching re-union, taking it forgranted thnr 
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|he possessor pf >9P much beaaty would avail himself imputkotlf oC 4hcr fir* 
moment ip which he could cQoscjeatipusly approach a wife fwo whom hbhad 
been yell nigh separated far.eyer* Nour Jjyhwt wbodit Ws had 

Wgjtactfd ip take any. steps upon a subject .01 such gum jmpommt, mi 
indeed $ $d allowed U to escape his thoughts' altogether* f ewrpta^ea if fr»a 
4ream to the, necessity of some speedy measure. He felt unwilling 4b perform 
an act of injustice towards a person who had so uocoosciausly ^lcea® ued bn 
embarrassment: but there seemed to he no help toe it, m 4 aftef; a gsual -mtsf 
struggles with his conscience, he deter mined to carry her off, ted immure her 
in some distant abode. It would not be difficult to make it appear that sh e h a d 
gone away with her own consent, as he could easily forge letters * and other 
tokens of encouragement, to some gallant, which the servants should find ia 
her apartraeuts, and* ns she had never seen him) he could take the. principal 
part of the performance upon himself, and, by enacting the lover* reconcile her 
to her separation from a very negligent hnsbancL The approach of a Hindoo 
festival favoured bis design; the greater number of the servat* would be 
abroad to witness the tanuuha , and those who remained within, it would he 
easy to drug with opium. Notwithstanding Alfina’s innocence, ahe would be 
well aware that, once taken from the protection of her lawfiul tipcmm, and 
exposed to tbe gaze of a libertine, she never could, expect tohe iwtuSedto 
respectability, and must, for her own . sake, he content with thfe tayidm be 
should procure for her. There was something very > repugnant to Naur Jebsu’p 
feelings, in thus depriving a virtuous woman of her place in society ; betas he 
would take care that sbe should not sustain any bodily iil^reattnent or injury, 
be reconciled his conscience to an act essential So his own interests i a commas 
practice amongst men of higher pretensibns to morality tthanieur young indm* 
turer. - / ■> 

He commenced his approaches by oonveyiag some* very pasifionate epistles 
into tbe zenana, in whioh he did not fail to expatiate open. the indiftrdncc 
shewn by the man who called himself the husband' of tbe loneliest crtatbre in 
the world, to the treasure whioh Heaven h«i bestowed upon hrml 1 The an- 
swers to these letters were so discreet, and chewed so much wiscbm and deli- 
cacy, that Nour Jehan’s conscience was troubled stHl farther, and he wm 
seized with another fit of compunction; but the reeolleotieq of the fair un- 
known, and, moreover, of the predicament in which he stood respecting the 
property of the drowned heir of an estate which he felt no desire to relinquish, 
determined him td proceed. He engaged a small but comfortable house in a 
distant suburb, ftantfshed it with every convenience, and having a rhut in 
waiting at the angle of the garden- wall, took the opportunity offered by the 
noise and bottle of the festival, to execute his project. Every tijing appeared 
favourable to the attempt ; not one of the domestics, wbo bad duties to perform 
in tbe house, could exercise a single faculty; they were all pluoggd infa £ 
hopeless state of lethargy, and no difficulty opposed itself to a clandestine 
entrance into thp zenana. Naur JchaiL had hitherto carefully avoided tbos® 
dangerous precincts, and now made his approaches with stealthy and anwtlliaf 
•a tep a. ,A light burned iu the principal&fiartmeat, and, as he -dec# near, forint 
.was hia astonish me n t and delight, to see the lovely farm ofthoeoid eegiteer 
of hfathoughts in the person of the dreaded* Aifina ! In the next moment," lit 
was afc<hettfeat« The* alarmed fair dirieked* and would haVfe lfed, bat ffitfr 
Muu, vucMea of entry thing save the presence of his beloved, detained ber 
by an explanation of the circumstances in which they were placed. Atfiaa had 
also a story to tett; she informed him that she had only seen her deceased husr 
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band dnritog e single hoar, and id that period be bad contrived to disgust her 
by his btwtollly to' her fardtfrite attendants, whom he dismissed from her aer- 
▼ice, emndfty tor a long journtey accompanied Only by strangers. At this 

thscf las doprM her also of the solace of some cherished birds, wringing their 
Becks'bftfofe berfocO, to shew that he had resolved to be master. After many 
perils^ sbt had arrived in safety at his house, and heard, not without some 
ragtety that he had escaped the wreck of the ferry-boat, and would in all pro- 
bability ahoftfy arrrre to take possession of bis inheritance. The forty days 1 
respite rejoiced her exceedingly, and she determined to employ them in 
seeking nut m old itorso, who had been induced to remove with the family of 
a SM-utdBW, who bad settled somewhere in the neighbouring city. Every 
perMe 2a her service being strange to her, she was anxious to secure the con- 
solation of a friend, who, however humble in her rank in life, might afford her 
advice and other assistance, if necessary. This old woman's son was em- 
ptoya* In die service of Kurrum Ally, aud the females of his family were 
accommodated with apartments adjoining the zenana. The Mahajun's known 
habit* of intoxication precluded the danger of intrusion from him, and Alfina, 
not expecting to meet any other man, amused herself, while the old nurse 
wna abroad, by walking through the gardens, which she could easily do with- 
out 1 the knowledge of KWrum Ally's wife, her coarse duputta preventing her 
from being distinguished from the other women in attendance. A light in the 
paaiOdn, and a lute, tempted her to enter ; the garden seemed to be wholly 
temntiess, and, unmindful for the moment of the consequences, she took up 
4m instrument, and was only recalled to a sense of her imprudence, by the 
presence of xstranger. She had not ventured to visit the old woman again, 
until the day ia which the accident happened to her vehicle. Her acquaintance 
with the premises, to which her lover conveyed her, enabled her on that 
oocamon to effect her retreat, and, terrified by the warmth of his addresses, 
and tUe secret passion which had found entrance into her breast, she deter- 
mined; never to run the same risk again. 

NonW Jebanwws more than satisfied with these explanations; many hours 
wete 'passed in declarations of mutual love and mutual fidelity, and, when 
they parted, it was only to meet again with the assurance that nothing but 
death , would separate them. 


CRIMINAL PUNISHMENT OF NATIVES OF INPIA* 

Caitain Mackintosh, in bis Account of the Ramoosaiev makes the following no- 
marksupon the sentiments of native criminals on the punishments indi c ted by our 
marts. “ A Bamoossy is said to care little for two yean’ hard labour, especially if be 
the stolen property, as be will enjoy himself after be is set at liberty. Tbs 
from bis wife or mistress Is a source of sorrow, but then they bevf comfor- 
tafaie iqtuktex, a good and regular supply of food, and comparatively light and easy 
WMe^ 1 ' & b a common observation, that few of the poorer and lower orders are so well 
off’dhdhnppyaaithe government prisoners. The case is much the same when they are 
onhn esi foffvf Jrthrs 1 imprison meat. They think lightly of it unless 4fey happen to 
Jtewid men* hoping they hill base on opportunity Of gratifying ttefr toveftge On the 
p ww ma.thafc gave evidence ot mformatita against. ftem.- They gveody' dMf fourteen 
the* sentence of bard labour for bfe, to xsMf of tbaul, Is 
a,^d^W:thWinatiDn of life* Hie idea of trantppttaticw tlk'chwa with 
bofr^^^tjs l?$ked upon as a mo ral death, Kety pmg , ‘dark water,* in aUuaaon Co 
theorem, Jut t^e term used by ^be natives to express trsospormtiou i those iu tbe inte* 
nor^ ^picture tbe pjaci to te an island of a very dreadful description, , fitty of malevolent 
vered with snakes and other vile and dangerous nondescript animals.’* 
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ON THE ADAPTATION OP THE ROMAN ALPHABET TO THE 
ORTHOGRAPHY OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES. 


All who have devoted themselves to the acquirement of any of the lan- 
guages of India, must have experienced, in the irreconcileahle difference of the 
alphabets of the East and West, a stumbling-block in the porch of their 
studies, and a source of constant doubt and difficulty, whenever the occasion 
has arisen for expressing, in the letters of their mother-tongue, sounds and 
vocables belonging to any of those languages. It is the scholar’s object to 
write the words so that they shall be read with a correct pronunciation by the 
uninitiated, and at the same time show the true spelling of the originaL He 
seeks, therefore, the letters of known pronunciation that come nearest, not 
only to the sounds he desires to represent, but likewise to the letters used in 
the language from which the word is taken. Unfortunately, it is not always 
easy to find letters that will answer this double purpose, and the difficulty is 
much increased by the circumstance, that all the vowels and several of the 
consonants in use have more than one sound in the same language of Europe, 
and some of them half a dozen sounds at least, if the varieties of all the coun- 
tries which use the Roman alphabet are taken into account. What then was 
to be done when India fell into European hands, and the necessity arose for 
continually writing Indian words in books and public correspondence? Every 
one at first, of course, had to decide for himself, and unfortunately they who 
commenced the work of writing Asiatic names in the alphabets of Europe 
were not scholars. At present, we shall confine ourselves to the proceedings of 
our own countrymen in this respect, putting out of view all refereuce to the 
modes of writing adopted in France and Germany, and elsewhere, and those 
in particular which have been adopted recently, in consequence of the efforts 
making by the literati of Europe to bring into vogue the Sanscrit language and 
its literature, at the very time that the half-informed of our countrymen are 
seeking to discredit both here. 

This method of writing from the ear did very well so long as it was the 
half-informed addressing the absolutely ignorant. The transmutations were 
precisely of the same description as those of which we find examples, not only 
in the Greek and Roman methods of writing Teutonic and Asiatic names, 
but in the Leghorn and Coles of the old English writers of the past century, 
the Naples and Venice of the present day, and the Ecosse and Gallts and 
JSspagne 9 into which the Less pronounceable native names of those countries 
have been softened in France, 

But as the knowledge of the languages of the East extended, and they who 
had to. write, became themselves well acquainted with the true pronunciation 
and orthography of the words and names they were using, and felt likewise 
that they were addressing others as well informed upon the subject as them- 
selves, they began to seek the means of spelling true — that is, of using in 
English corresponding letters for those used in the language from which the 
word or name might be taken. The Persian and Arabic are languages that 
have long been known in Europe, and the force and power of each of the 
letters of those alphabets have accordingly been attempted to be expressed in 
various * ays, according to the native country of the interpreter; but the first, 
we believe, who accurately gave to the public the Nagree, Devaaagree, and 
Bengalee alphabets, was Mr. Halhed, in the Preface to his version of the Code 
of Hindoo Law, compiled under the orders of Warren Hastings in 177& 
His consonants correspond very nearly with those of Sir William Jones’s al- 
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pfeabet, except that he makes no distinction between the hard and soft.d, t f 
dh, and tk. The short vowel he writes with a short ?, the letter with 
a double 2r, bearing similarly the short mark : ^ is expressed by ac; ^ 

he writes V and j j'j , ou. Every vowel according to this system had its long 

or sbort mark above it, which was very inconvenient either for printing or 
writing. 

When the Asiatic Society was established, Sir William Jones saw the neces- 
sity of introducing a consistent mode of writing all Indian words. Not satis- 
fied with this system of Mr. Halhcd, he devised the alphabet that bears his 
name, and is still used by that learned body in its proceedings ; but neither 
the influence nor the reputation of this great linguist was sufficient to procure 
for bis alphabet the general adoption so desirable, and indeed so essential, to 
the purposes be had in view. It continued as a sort of Devanagaree for the 
learned par excellence; a style of writing to be reverenced and respected, but' 
not imitated In spite of every endeavour to recommend the Society's alpha- 
bet for universal use, the business of the country continued to be conducted, 
either in the jargon spelling first adopted from similarity of sound, or with the 
*d hbtium improvements of those, who, knowing the correct spelling of the 
original, adopted the letters they thought best calculated to express the true 
sound of the words properly pronounced. It is now near fifty years since tbe 
attempt was first made to introduce tjiis obvious benefit of a consistent and 
correct alphabet, and yet Sir William Jones’s mode of writing has gained no 
ground in India, whatever may have been its fate elsewhere. What can have 
been tbe reason for this ? Does not the fact itself afford irrefragable evidence 
that there most be some inherent defect in the system that induced its rejec- 
tion, and led to others being preferred ? There it was, recommended by the 
Asiatic Society, composed of the principal civil servants, and of all, in the 
military, clerical, and medical professions, who were entitled by knowledge 
of tbe subject, or by situation, to take the lead in such a matter. There was 
thu Society, periodically putting forth its volumes, and all its principal mem- 
bers publishing their works, according to the orthography of the illustrious 
founder; yet no one out of the pale, and not all of those within it, could be 
brought to spell names, in tbeir correspondence, as the Society spelt them. 
For fifty years, this tree of Sir William Jones’s planting has been stationary or 
has grown like the aloe, repulsive and disagreeable, living still, but putting forth 
no branches and yielding no fruit. Who after this can say that there must 
not be something in this system repugnant to the ideas and preconceived 
notions of those whose language is English ? The powers and pronnriciations 
given to the different letters are manifestly not such as have been recognized 
and adopted as just and appropriate by those who read and write that lan- 
guage. Another system has gained ground in its stead, and to its prejudice, 
aod this kt spite of the great names of Jones and Colebrooke and Wilson, 
whose adherence to the antiquated style has prevented its sinking into abso- 
lutedisuse aod oblivion. Let us inquire, then, what is this other system, and 
wbat are tbe claims it possesses to the preference of the unlearned. 

Towards the close of Lord Cornwallis's government, Dr. John Borth- 
wick Gtfehrist produced his Dictionary and Grammar of the Hindoo- 
staaee language, and, as matter of necessity, prefaced both by explaining the 
force of all the letters in use in that language, and the corresponding vowels 
and consonants- of tbe Roman alphabet, by which he proposed to express 
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tbeto. The d ifer e cc e between hfe aytm ami tfe*t Of Sir WHliem leak* lies 
entirelgr iii theeeweit; the -thort unexpressed ItHtf ^,-yabMf Mri Helbed 
wrote f, wee written o' by Sir Wifflam Jone$, and w by Dr. Ottchrist ; the ee 
and 9e of Halbert, f, * of Sir W. Jones, were rendered I and'** Gilchrist ; 
thefo, eo, ofHalhed, u , v of Jones, were expressed by do; fend the f, at, of 
tWfetwtt former systems by y, corrected but not improved to tie; and lastly, 
theofi of Hattied and an of Jones by ou corrected to uo. 

The more talcing and popular part of this system lies evidently In the use 
of the short a instead of a, for the silent unexpressed inherent letter of the 
languages of India : people could not be brought to write bat for the sound of 
bat, tdb tor tab, and patee for putce. Having the choice, therefore, they dis- 
carded the letter which never in any of the words of any of the languages 
within their knowledge had the sound it was proposed to gjve to it. The 
adoption of oo, instead of Sir W. Jones’s u, followed as a nflcesaary conse- 
quence of the appropriation of a to the short sound ; and an for the sound of 
ow in ‘ how ’ was so unnatural, that it was gladly discarded for mu 


It does not appear that the Government took any part, until very recently, 
in promoting the use of one or other of these systems : they had. each, 
therefore, a fair field ?nd no favour for thirty years ft least- During the whole 
of that period, the knowledge of the languages was extending, supd thenold 
jargon was disappearing from all the public departments, , finding . opfy a saao 
tuary and stronghold that bade defiance to all reform withfo.tfie precincts of 
the Supreme Court. The issue was in a decided leasing .from the £ratUn the 
system of Gilchrist. This has now been that of all official correspondence for 
fifteen or twenty years at least, whereas it will npt be. found that the, orthogra- 
phy of Sir William Jones has taken root ju aoy single, department pottos- 
ciously as certain learned individuals of high authority have adhered to-it* 

In 1822, the design was conceived of forming ah *CG*ratfr reoard* the 
English language and character, of all the land Jtepur^s.pf tbeia*i&try, It 
was felt to be necessary to determine upon somc\ alphabet or .system, for the 
conversion of names correctly, prior to the formatipu M of jbps&wegjatef^isad 
then first did the Government officers jn^jqatq pny system under* authority 
preference. The merits of each method were fully weighed and aotukleted, 
prior to the determination, and the scheme of Gilchrist wfs adapted* simpli- 
fied by the rejection of some of his quaipt mpthpds pf capresafog thc^ nicer 
distinctions of sound. This alphabet w^ circulate^ prdgiwswus 

made all over the country in producing registers, ip ^hifihfh^nwipep. of per- 
sons, and places, and properties were so written, tbatno.Qnn no^ beeeafof 
find difficulty in writing them back, fota any given character,, *ponibtce/ i* 


spection, ..... f . ( ...... . i i,<<, *•. *" ■ 

Contemporaneously with this measure, and as part of the same scheme) 
revenue surveys were put in hand, and maps ou a large scale were constructed), 
in which the names of every place or object were accurately entered according* 
to the same system. Up to this time, no attempt had ever been made to makt| s 
this grand improvement in the geography of Iudia. The maps of Bengal wercr 
copied to the letter from the surveys of Renneli made in the era of jargo«y 
and though better spelt than most of the documents of that period, yet etili 
partaking largely of the miscellaneous mode of writing, so liable to mislead J' 
All the surveyors subsequently employed had been left to pick up the namcj* 
of places by the car, and it had never been made an instruction to them Id 
ascertain how they were written in any dialect or language of Iudia, ami tflt 
transfer them according to system into their maps. The surveyors, too, unforf 
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*1*7 SfWawtscMass. la order to show tkocmaqaeaeas oftbis 
oegfeglj ^ b^expoae at^mce the absurdity of trusting to 4ha ear in a matter 
of this kiq^L. &Q extract is annexed from a map of the Dpoafe, compiled not tan 
jears pgp* and now in our possession: it bean the official aigaatare of the 
surveyor-general of the day, and professes to be from the best* materials. then 
in the archives, of that department. In this extract, it will be seea 4hat the 
well known road from Cawnpoor (Ksnhpoor) to Ukburpoor as bdd down 
double b^ng taken apparently from two routes made with compasses, oc the- 
odolites, varying in a small degree, so as to gives different direction, and the 
copyists of the . surveyor-general's department have not discovered that the 
routes are the same, because alt ike names are spelled differently* . There are 
regularly 

Kuttn, Gittera, 

Chicberee, Chicbindy. 

' •' ’ BHyfcmr, Bhysawn, Bheisawn, (Bhenour ?) 

Fdttipr, Futtehp r . 

Ibjnert, Runneth, 

Oomruo, Ootneron. 

Wish strftdry other names, till one road comes to Akberpoor and the other to 
AkbhfpOAor, the relative distances of all these places being the same. Like 
aftMtarditiea Wight be sfiofcn ito many maps similarly constructed from materials, 
in wbieti the names haVe been set dbwn by the ear without the observance of 
any system ’of ^petting.' It is no fault of the map compiler if he has not re- 
cognised Chicheree to he the same place as Chichindy, and Kuttra as Gittera, 
when they stand in two maps '* rti positions not exactly corresponding. The 
fault Was in the employment dfan officer to survey, without instructing him 
specifically bow he was to writ b the names of his map. The revenue surveys, 
as far as they Went, effectually corrected this error ; and what is more, the maps, 
cowstrwcted by the officers employed in this department, are capable of being 
cdnverMd with confidence into any character, without each name being, as at pre- 
sedt, oil object Of serrate inquiry and research, whenever it is desired to publish 
at map ib Vhe Persian,' the Hindee, or in any other character of the country. 

But VO retuHi tb Our subject: the Record Committees, wheresoever they 
mate aetablisbed, succeeded entirely in reforming the orthography of names in 
tbeailla dwfturs. That they did not do more, but, after involving considerable 
expense, failed tO provide the desired land registers, was owing to many causes, 
which need not be discussed here. The effect of these institutions, in confirm- 
ing the use of the Gllchristian system, is all we have now to do with : that 
effect will we presume not be denied. The leaning had been to this System for 
thirty’yedni before, but at last the act of Government, and the specific exer- 
tions of all public officers throughout the country, continued for nearly eight 
years consecutively While the Committees lasted, fixed and established this 
system of 'Gilchrist, as the orthography of office and of business. Even 
though there were not in it any innate inherent superiority or grounds for pre- 
ferewee, even mere k the inferior system of the two, still this fact ought, one 
wookl tbsak, to secure it from any hasty attempt at change. Except there be 
some obvious apparent defects pointed out, the undoubted ascertainment of 
which' ha* beet* the result of actual experience, would it not be madness to 
think of discarding what had been so established ? What then is to be 
thought of this new attempt of Mr. Trevelyan, to set up again the rejected 
alphabet of Sir William Jones, and by the gratuitous circulation of thousands 
of copies, to dififhse and disseminate, as if from authority, a system fully and 
formally tried and found wanting? 
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The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, being a work of science, conduct* 
ed'imdeftJfe 'spoeiaT countenance and support of that society, will always be 
— yurfort fisr the matter it contains ; and it signifies little in what garb it may 
uhnrar «oi pseaeabits Asiatic names. Allowance will be made for the cqosis- 
/tepBf«Ef themMtitty's adherencfe to the system of its Venerable founder, and 
a&Lihflfciqadths proceedings know well what they have to expect and are pre- 
pajmhfrr enoo u ater fhmlllar letters applied to strange uses, after the manner 
practised' by 4hfe society for half a century. But now that the Gilcfcristjan 
jrafltocl of writing ha m been so long established for record^ for surveys, and 
for making familiar to « the uninitiated public, the sounds and nam^s of Bin- 
doostdiv every officiai man and every man of sense must protest against the 
present attempt to introduce once more the discarded system, one too that 
from iftauce of the a for tbe short u, would change the spelling of every word 
and name from one end of India to the other. 

Let the Bir William Jones’s system, his a and hist, i, And his long and short 
ti, be reserved, like the Devanagree, for recondite science ; there bis alphabet 
has its footing, and no one desires to eject it from its stronghold ; but for bu- 
siness, let us have our current Nagree, the abort u and the ee and the oo, 
which have grown into use from their ready adqp^tion to the epr, pod from 
the preference secured for them by all the associations of sound to letters,' 
which we have been accustomed to from our infancy. 

In the pages of the Journal there has appeared a notice laudatory of Mr. 
Trevelyan’s attempt to effect, by a coup dc wain, a change in all the established 
methods of writing MofusslI names.* As this Journal has woo for itself so 
wide a circulation in the interior, it is necessary that its pagf$, should not be 
made to serve the party views of the advocates of any one exclusive system, 
but that the merits of each in its particular lino should be fairly stated. The 
Sanscrit scholar will perhaps find his advantage in following the alphabet of 
Sir William Jones, which is that of the grammars and dictionaries, and of 
most of the translations from that language ; hut^he tha^ is content with the 
Persic, Oordoo, or the familiar literature of Hindoestgu, the man of business 
and of the world, will find all the books, the dictionaries, and grammars, and 
vocabularies, to which he is in the habit of referring, and all the records and 
public documents that fall under his observation written uniformly in the 
character of Gilchrist. There is little fear that even the weight of the Jour- 
nal’s recommendation will be successful in superseding wtial is so established. 
If the world were not wide enough to hold both systems— 4L the order had 
gone forth from Caesar, that one only should stand, mid the issue were, a 
helium ad intemedonem between the two— then might the Journal fitly advo- 
cate the cause of its scientific mode of writing, to save it from destruction and 
the sponge : but so long as there is no attempt to encroach on the ground it 
occupies, or to interfere with its peculiar province in literature ; while it is 
suffered to luxuriate in the paradise of Sanscrit, without any attempt to foist 
in its rival, even as an humble companion of its pleasure* b? thal Eden of joy; 
why should the votaries of this learned system strive to gain fbr it an univer- 
sal dominion, fbr which it has been found unfitted, aftd assume tbe offensive 
against the system in use for business? Let each retain its fwn, and both 
abide together in peace and good-will and harmony, holding forth, in the faci- 
lities they jointly offer, an invitation to all people to adopt either^one or, the 
Other, accordingly as thCy find either most convenient for their pjirpos^ jyid 
tindef the assurance that the object, which is to obtain such a method $ 


• See As. Intelligence for January, p. 5. 
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Vers Turcs. 

writing as shall afford a ready means of transferring the word back into its 
native character, will equally be accomplished, whichever may be the charac- 
ter adopted. Both systems represent perfectly to the scholar the letters used 
is the original languages, but it is contended that the Gilchrist alphabet, aa 
bow generally introduced and used in the public offices of this presidency, 
conveys to the uninitiated a more correct and true notion of the proper pro- 
nunciation, than the antiquated and rejected system of Sir WHHaai Jones, 
and therefore is the best adapted to business. Through the pages of she 
journal let the European public of India be undeceived m that pssa t The 
attempt to dislodge the system of Gilchrist is entirely a matter of individual 
speculation, and is certainly not the result of any inconvenience felt, or dis- 
satisfaction expressed with it, by the Government, or by any class of public 
officers or persons whatsoever. 

H. T. P * 

• Prom ths Jwnai Of the Msiatic Socioty of Bengnt. 


VERS TURCS, 

ADRKS*£s PAR LB PACHA IBRAHIM k LA SULTANS, FILLE AIN&B DU 
SULTAN ACHMET III. 

Stance I. 

Philomele repete ses accens, 

Songeant toute la nuit k se* malbeur* touchans. 

£n cherchant les bosquets pour entendre sa voix, 

Quels beaux traits j*aper£us ! oh ! lc joli minois ! 

Quel &lat ! quel brillant ! on voit dans tes grands yeui, 

Comm# les yeus d’un cerf, ils sont remplis de feus. 

Stance II. 

On tne promet en vain ce present enchanteur ; 

Pourquoi, cruel Sultan, diflterer mon bonheur ? 

MjWa, un falser calmeroit le chagrin, 

Dosetca dirim attreits ont su pereer mon sein. 

Stance III. 

Tow tmlheureux amant par cm strophes dlplore 
Lm ntaux dont Vaccable la beaut£ qu’il adore. 

Quaad le verrai-je, bf las ! ce doux moment venir ? 

Faut-il attendre encore ? le puis-je sans mourir? 

Ah cbarmante Sultaoe ! ah ! belle creature ! 

fiaos am platodre, peui4u voir let maux que j’enrlure ? 

Stance IV. 

Par mm etis, j*iot enum p» le c£lmce sejour ; 

Plus de repos pour mot ; je detente le jour ; 

Change, car je ne pub su nr iv re k mon amour. 

Je succombe ; un soupir emporte mes adieux ; 

Moo ange, appelle moi, fais renal tre mes feux. 

H n’est point, apids toi, d’objet que je dddre ; 

Voat mon sain embrasl ; vois quel est mon dflire ; 

Plains c eve passion que tabaaiatd m’inspire. n 

T, K. t. 

Note . — The above is a French version of Lady M. W. Montagu's celebrated English 
translation of the verses made by Ibrahim Pasha (who, in 1717, was the reigning favo- 
rite) fbr the princess, his contracted wife. — Vide Works of Lady M. W. M., published 
>« 1817 . 
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GOUR, MANDOO, AND BEJAPORE. ' ' ir 

ft i * ' f it • 

InjOIA Abound* in deserted cities, — vast extensive ruins,— man^of which 
my be described, in the words of the prophet Isaiah* as peopled only with 
desolate creaUres. One of the most remarkable is Gour, the ancient <|apb 
tal.of Bengal* The remains of this once-flourishing place are tq tp fpqud 
in th* district of Dinagepore, a few miles to the southward of A4a)da. n Its 
dtoltteaad abandonment were caused by the desertion of the Gppge^ which 
formerly flowed beside its walls. About two hundred years ago* the fours® 
of the river took a new direction, turning off to a considerable distanoe 
from the place to which it had brought wealth and sanctity. To qo part of 
the city* occupying a space of twenty square miles, does the Ganges now 
approach nearer than four miles &Qd a-half, and places formerly navigable 
are now twelve miles from the stream, which so unacoountably and capri- 
ciously forsook its ancient bed, leaving behind it all the melancholy conse- 
quences of the alienation of a powerful ally* _ , , , 

There is something very poetical in the catastrophe of a' city suffering 
under a fate which may be compared to the miseries resulting from hupatu 
perfidy; and never did the fellest of war's dire bloodhounds fire, sword, 
pestilence, or famine, commit more fearful havoc than that which has silently 
and stealthily devastated a city, oneq so fair that it was styled by the fim- 
peror Humaioon the abode of paradise. The wild luxuriance of . vege- 
tation, whioh characterizes Bengal, has nearly choked up the magnificent 
remains of Gour : a beautiful lake, adorned with many islands* spreads its 
crystal waters to the eastward of a strong fortress ; but both the lakeland 
the citadel have vanished, and the splendours of the city can only be esti- 
mated by a few majestic remains of mosques, towers, and gateways^ which 
still exist to shew how deeply it was indebted to architectural tastq and skiff. 
The buildings of Gour were very solidly oonstructed of brick, find a stone 
which has been by many persons mistaken for marble, but which geologists 
pronounce to be hornblende : vast quantities of the materials hpve been 
carried away and sold for building in the neighbouring towns and villages, 
but there are still large masses of strong masonry scattered oyer the surface 
of the ground, which have been so completely covered with brushwood^ and 
so intermixed with the gigantic roots of trees, forcing thepa selves through 
the rifts made by time and the elements, as more to resemble huge pounds 
of earth, than the remains of human habitations. . , 

, ' i . * t < i 1 i ^ 

The arch of the principal gateway, which in picturesque beauty tma 
scarcely be surpassed, is upwards of fifty feet in height; the wafl^yf 
oorvesfondeat thickness, and its massy strength promises to de/y t^e rawes 
ofi time foe centuries to come; it exhibits, all tha splendour e| t pe^F8^s 
common to the buildings of the Moslem cpnqqerqrs, ip Jndip. BffigJP 8 
no scene in the world can Jbe dignified with mqre solemn gvanq^tbgg^t 
which is displayed in . these noble remains, formiqg an entrance tfl 
•st and most desolate jungle imaginable* - Amidst the^eej^ wtyyh 
ber the soil, may be seen the dwindled relics of fruits anal flowers, now | 
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wild, which in other days adorned luxuriant gardens : the palm-tree still 
flourishes, but the parser rogetatioo of all kinds is too redundant. The 
circulation of air is impeded, the weeds are permitted to wither and decay 
u£on‘the ground, and from these deposits, and from the swampoproducfed 
by neglected tanks,' miasma is created, which threatens the VBitor with 
disease and death. A few feeble attempts hare been made to* bring land* 
Which Nature has rendered exuberantly fertile, under cultivation; but the 
phlience ©i the supine Ben gallee has been wearied* ' The most ofieotaal 
processes^ those of cutting down the brushwood and taming* the weeds* 
have been neglected, and, content with a bare subsistence obtained amktet 
cToiids of tormenting insects, the foulest air, and the most noxious vermin* 
tffe neighbouring population neglect the sources of wealth and comfort 
which lie so invitingly before them. The tanks, kmg neglected, and ren- 
dered pestilential by the impurities of their stagnant waters, swarm with alli- 
gators, and cannot be approached without danger, notwithstanding the pious 
exertions of resident faqueers, who employ themselves in the unenviable 
task of taming these stupid and hideous monsters. 

Tne sud<&ss attending efforts, which perhaps would have been wore ad- 
viht^e^ti^^io^Ae Community at larg^, if directed to the destruction of these 
formidable reptiles, shews that there is no nature so wholly brutish and 
cni^af^iiot to'bd susceptible of improvement. The alligators of Goar 
have fearned to distinguish the voice of kindness, and confe readily to the 
call of those who have been at the pains of subduing their fierceness, taking 
a morsel of rice from the hands of their protectore, who, armed with the 
doctrine of fatalism, and totally indifferent to fife, go fearlessly up to the 
very jaws which seem yawning for their destruction. In those parts of India 
most pregnant with distempers, and most dreadfully infested with savage 
animals, religious ascetics, both Mabomedan and Hindoo, are certain to be 
found. It is not easy to say whether these people are actuated by religious 
enthusiasm or worldly ambition ; as long as they exist they excite an extra- 
ordinary* degree of veneration, whitfh perchance may reconcile them to a 
life of the most horrible privation ; but, as they very often establish them- 
selves in remote and almost inaccessible places, they caa have very little 
enjoyment of the reputation for which they must make such sacrifices. 
IKefoorse, or worldly disappointment, are among the causes which induce 
i^e ,7 religious ascetics of India to fly to the jungle, and associate with the 
infcf teasts of the field ; but with many it is merely a profession,— a mode 
of life to which they are called by caste or descent. No sooner has a 
devoured by the tiger, or other dangerous companion, to Whose 
ien&arluyf^jes lid has trusted, than a successor is ready So take bis place, 

! Same danger, and to perish by the same catastrophe : 
fletf India think it but proper that some kinds) of deaths 
in a family ; those especially whose parent* have been 
seek the i^me fortune, and few are known to desert 
5deb peculiarly fatal to their relatives. ■ 

1 ‘ size and numbere of the affigatore of Gourcan be 
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eMkljr 1 Mooisfte4rfor by ^the- carc mns t aacBs which* 

able totfcc gsowA*/ all deamipfcioas of reptta,tbe bet dfanp Mfcas* at tbft 
istampbart, and the riiaiim of the soil, the corruption andfeneeotflm 
pfv Cgot afrlo matter* the £kt weed kftto rotia rta orni eftmri*, and gone- 
Ming monsters; hut alligators are nomevoes wham (beset causes: da net 
exist :• tanka* which have been long dry, are no sooner, filled with waterfiraa 
dmperiodroafraita, than they are diweveral-to be peopled wfcb wptilm, of 
which no tube-had bean previously seen. Persons anaoqMfinldl vndithe 
extmnfiiary precocity of the reptile tribe, imagine these are a ta re s mot 
have found their way from distant waters ; but they are m all probability 
hatched from eggs deposited in the neighbouring sand. The instant one ef 
these amphibians monsters breaks its shell, it is perfectly c ompete nt to the 
care of its own subsistence ; its first impulse is to-seefc for food, and if it 
escapes the numerous enemies watching an o p por tu nity to make a moil,' be- 
fore it is strong enough to resist them* its growth is so rapid as almost!* 
exceed belief. 

The boa-constrictor is an inhabitant of the wood-ea tamb cncd rtf ns of 
Geur, where it attains to a very considerable Size : one twenty+tame (bet long 
having been killed about the period of the visit made by Mr* Daniel)*' the 
artist, to whose pencil we are indebted fbr the only delinsmtiaaB ef this once 
celebrated place. Though still so close to the Ganges, few travellers pot 
themselves to the inoonvenience of going a little oat of their way ta inspect 
tht relies of a city possessing so many claims to notice. Several straggling 
villages ate to be found upon the site, and there would not be mdch difb 
unity in converting the remains of eight bazaars, which are well placed for 
tbs purpose, mto a flourishing town. Should the spirit of improvement 
reach the wealthy portion of the natives <of India, they have m wide field 
before them ; and, even afe a vision of fancy, it is pleasing to imagine the 
swamps and wildernesses of Bengal, where the serpent broods, the tiger 
couches* and the wild boar whets his horrid tusks, converted into a snufmg 
plain* shaded by the mango and the tamsriud4ree; and peopled with inno- 
cent and happy creatures. 

As a city, Goar is past recall ; we must be content to see the ploughshare 
driven over the halls of kings, and modem cottages constructed from tbi 
crumbling brickwork of ancient palaces ; but there are other places whish 
might still be snatched from impending destruction. Of these, Mend*) 
is one of the most interesting. Though, like Gour, vegetation has sprang 
ap so thickly and. strongly, as almost to overwhelm many of the bathing* 
the mam of Mandoo have not so completely yielded to the evil iriflueoore t> 
which they have been exposed, aadtthe situation is modi finer -and more 
striking. Originally Hindoo, the rtsideooe of the Dhar Rajas* it after- 
wards became subject to the Patau government, and upon its capture ty 
Atbar, who made himself master of ail the Mehomedan states in his neigh* 
batsrkood, it fcftgraduafly into decay. Mandoo is built upon a large troet 
of table land, upon the summit of a mountain belonging to the Yyadhyaa 
ranges in the province of Maiwo, and upon the occupation ef this part of 
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thnnmtotiy.fay tto hfarrt^ iswae found to bon toe hm 'fer f i o tols r y tribes, 
to strong toldsrf Btoti% who, after robbing and slaughtering* to pitots# 
mOmmad to thtesotitaiy festaam, which than iiftniarily sedurad tom ton 
pnratof ■-Upon; to oaauputton of Materi aadthe neighbouring parorincet 
by the firiftasb, the Bheels ware deprived of thin sanctuary > battoydaraa 
totorln, -at lento (to grantor portion of them, contented to lead-to lamtan 
fife to which tot* forefathers wwe so toroagly ateebad, and there apppm n 
tobomnwdiffoofty in opreading oiviJisattoa. amongst them* than we Wo 
found with any other clan or tribe of native Indians. Sir John Affa feata^ 
who WtoAmn enviable name behind him, wheresoever hn duties led him 
to aajoum, was more successful than tbooe who have succeeded him, (per* 
haps ia opnseqoennr of haring more power and bettor opportunist**) to 
peiauading tbsse poor people to submit to the established authorities. Life* 
Me. Cleveland with the tofiU tribes of Bengal, he tried the power of kiatbcos 
■id nsaftdoace, placing trust in those, who, accusto med to be di strus ted; 
felt anxious to maintain the new character with which they had been invest- 
ed. Bat (bore still remains a great deal to be done throughout tbs vast 
tracts of country almost wholly inhabited by these people. Though not 
otosiderad 1 equal in iutolieotaal development to the mountaineers of Rm* 
rapev ttoy sham, with the highland freebooters of former days, the gent* 
nasty arid honour winch stem common to the wildest tribes. It often hep* 
pom that regular campaigns are made against dm Bheels, when they appear 
to tom, threatening their more peaceable neighbours with an onslaughts 
Upon tbooe occasions, if the yoang officers, who command theoetpdty 
ara food: of the glorious sports of an Indian jungle, they do not scrapie to 
thr ow themselves completely into the power of those a garnet whonutbsy 
base been sent in arms, and in no instance have they been known to suffe r 
ton their confidence. The Bbeek are muoh delighted with skill in shoot* 
tog « they are also great admirers of English fire-arms, shewing qU the 
wonder and surprise at double-barrels and percussion-looks, which such 
miraculous inventions are calculated to inspire amongst a ruto people ; 
with them, the Freysebutz would be no fable, and they regard the possess 
sees of such magical instruments with the highest degree of veneration, 
la the bosom of civilised society, the young European adventurers, who 
have joined the morning’s sport and the evening bivouac with the Bheels, 
have recurred with the greatest delight to the period passed amongst -* 
prescribed race, who seem to share the curse of (be descendants of fob* 
ad, their hands being against every man, and every man’s band against 
them. Though the Bheefe have been dispossessed of Mvndrfo, tigers art 
tfertl there in great force, preferring the halls and chambers of palaofes, to 
tote mad cuvette in the neighbouring woods. Parties, who come over from 
Mtowtovtot the still splendid remains of the city, are in some danger 
oboe mitering tigers in the streets, they being the sole in h a bi tants, with 'the 
wept prio n 1 of the usual complement of faqueers, who supply a meto tttheit 
toorifiaotal oompmuens, when other game is scarce. 

1 Motwttbstundmg the frightful neglect and desolation which have for so 
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long o period 8htu-not«t>!»d Mendoo, > 0 . eery tegs partin of Ha buildup 
atw«ttfi-ma,toterafclestateefpi*wrTKtaen; Ib pama aoi a smwa-nfc fa t w i t 
beautiful speeinstits of 1 Afybsa, architecture to ibe, ftnad/i n HandoeeMw tod 
is«iS*b»qte* foe its reseefoks uf, m a tg >aad.' dmi-aabdqnoopa/ ap mfoig qfr 
muuwJtbem, l^e' teariow inetreai^ dnnag the kotinoi^ of rihfciprino* 
and potentates > of ,thjq «m populous dktriot. Tbe/shipnOrt-. *w«t«fopnfo% 
otitis isdisoriminately called, is one of the meat .wmarimhlr ft tbe-salk* 
of 'Mandooi; ;it » built opon • point of land betwenix tad large took*, or 
rather/takes, and is as nluch admired forthe beatify 1 andpietu re o qt t c Besaoi 
its architecture, os for tin siogulsrityof, its situation. ivo one oan look 
upeb this delightful abode, without experiencing XheinNSt painful foeliagy pf 
regret at the inevitable destruction to which itappeore to bedoctaed, ,^Nod 
earn in dour, an the sensations produced by /th«i total aj^andoaiaflui of a 
onoe. splendid city by its human inhabitantg, of.so melancholy a nature at 
those which are excited hy the awful stillness and utter solitude. etMtodoo. 

While in the occupation of Malwa, Sir John Malcolm took tupfofr shade 
occasionally in this deserted city, and it > aomeii bm» , attMsto.pWtbfe i ftf > wu-- 
tors from the not aery distant oaatwmeata af MboWj diutther^ nee dW to, he 
my little hope of its ever again becoming * busy hanatoof Man*,. 6 Tb# 
greater number of the buildings at thisiplaao are ; cons tout ted i of- SihnCfed 
stone, » favourite material throughout the upper provpicea.ofl , Hifxfopstftn ; 
but there iso bdentifu) mansolenm created even ike igr*yei*f j Huevrib Shah, 
entirely composed of white marble, brought aU ithe way, fam-tbo btnkaef 
the- Nerbudda. Mandoo has been deeeribediify old vr*i|«W>ap n- rtity of 
vast extent, twenty-two miles in oirounsferenefl, Jmdieaaughrfy 
feme to satisfy the visiter of the .truth of thi&toataitett. <r|t ia odfyrttoedssiWe 
from the plain below at one point, where tbmisvOnlHpadi.totoewajV'Md 
a passage guarded by three gateways, still ie got)d |) reaervMiotv. which fyads 
through tbe roek to the summit of tbe toamtaio ootwhiphlho' rifyritffida 
The whole of this mountain is nobly olethtd with .vegetAtMHH jigaabt 
trees spring from the nib, aadthe bwldingBabor«rove>emlfttwip4driAf#n<>ri 
of splendid foliage. The surrounding couhby is ex^eeedmgfy frwtfu), pud 
the plains ore covered with a peculiar kind of gaesa, wary finely, scented* 
which gives -out its perfupe.to the wandering breeze, and .when- 
yields au -oil, which has ob tai n e d a very high degree, of celebrity, on epefURt 
of it* medioiaal qualities. AtCalcutta, where there is some 4i%<dty i0 
gettiag it geauine, at,* high price, but at the pleces iowbich jt if 

gmde it may be procured very cheaply-; it i« used in ah theuipatoeiootfe- 
plaints widb^ucoets, and both uatimnnd Eturopeaiss hold. it m ^tt/f# 
edatiQB. , j-i t- .• ■; ; • • , • . .i j • r i , ,i . ! j djxwi 

■■"'The pofo^ of the n«gW>ou«heodtof, MaDdopifttuc»ediBgly^Ks.|iflfti 
und-perhaps thaqa-aae few.phtces in Jbtdi^olte*atutulis^,w#wddffyl4te 
n aa nde h rs fyutocnewurded,,, ,ffhe whole pfnMplpro-iis. refpaifcabja ftSuHp 
botatotwi *inea«re% Oad ;the. cify^f MdndflO! »»>|0<W .oue gpe^.ipfiiRgtf^ 
where <the, zoologist may. study,, habit* i of, beasts, ibwd%.,nndi,tepti|#i, witfc 
great ease. To the antiquary, also, there would be infinite gratification in the 
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'<M*ntnn of tike AWu 0**™°*, which are ope 'supeworcharaeier to.'thpw 
jMIMd <*«er>the otbermene* of their oonquwts. Timm people era <a«w, 
Htflfe hwosu «•# of ' Afgbaaistanj except in the character of traders, ii: which 
cspaoHy-rbey travel thmiqgb tbe. greater put of hha< firaquetuly pvaitrst*. 
mgiiatt:far ,;> a^'C«kH]tta r wheM their huge fecmaand etr aoge campion* a* 
-f lfikrclcartlnrltnr" which is Ko disbBCt froat the ooppnr, or Tilhcr boons* 
eoH&c dt toeOMirwIndians, caatrat very strongly with the swarthy , dimi. 
autwWWi^a of Brngai. The Afghans olaim to be descendants ‘ofc Saul, 
Utig'oP ianeiv'and 'if featares be any proof of Jewish origin, they bane 
mA apon their side* Bathop Heber was strode by their resemblance to 
fee -pictures of the old masters, and none who have ever seeh f the iraMps 
ftKneafed by the painters af the Italian and Flemish schools, can fail to 
acknowledge the grtat Similarity between them and the hninbie persons, who 
sa uta dht CD artfrafe viat distances in order to sell grapes, apples,, dates, and 
pfetadMh'nttts in Hmdoortan. 

MnndOo, nOtwithttevdingita exceeding beauty, and the roamntie fate* 
itotr Which dingo around its axaddering towers, w surpassed in both by that 
»r4etfcMefey,' Wbi< 3 h Sir John Mackintosh has poetically styled, « The Pal* 
my+aoP the Deoean." Ware it not for the absence of marble, Bejapmr* 
migbtVie WithDolhiand Agra, and perhaps neither of these places oan 
boCM of btfdlngs equal in magnificence to the tomb of M ah mood Shah, 
orthfc dergaiof ibrdkm Padshah in the gardens of the Twelve Imamus. 
After the partition of Aorungsebe’s mighty empire, Bejapors, which, during 
the abort period of *Wo hundred years, existed as an. independent Maho* 
mettaur kingdom, governed by the 'princes of the Adil Shah dynasty, fell 
into the hands’ of the Mahrottas, and it is only very lately that it has been 
defeasible to European visitant*. 

-I'^Fttongh nSI ^ to' totally abandoned as Mandoo, the city contains a very 
toMty. population, composed chiefly of Mahomedan priests, and religion* 
WggatU, att ached to the' difcrent mosques anddorgas, the poorer elans* 
C# MShrCttas, and af few more orthodox H indoc*: the latter rejoice grsotky 
bra srtttMaitb ctmtafafagliqsid of a milby hne, which they assert to b» the 
d>ne' water Of the Ganges, brought by a pious Brahmin to the city, aad 
fcneWUd fa all its sanctity by soma miraculous process. The city consists 
two parts, both surrounded by a wall , ' that comprises the citadel, being 
ttoklh'itibra wrongly fortified than the remaining portion. At a little die* 
thdcO, 'rtdOhs not' betray the ruin and desolation wineh lurk within ? ommoa 
aSH 'brilftfo «£on the bastions, and the immense ■ assemblage of ^ toWma, 
dbfoda/piifaables, and spires, which shoot up into the sky, partiaHy inter* 
mixed with tamarind and other trees, deoeive the distant spectators, ' who 
dWiftfl'ftftaglba that -they arerabbut to enter a vast wHdemess, whore) the 
flWk^riittiiatlotrt htoCfeamWedf into dust, leaving mosque* apd swtwm- 
Kfottd ®l li l<SF t the! taledf fWmbr gtovy. Though the palaoes, ' which onve 
'OouM'liol bafe behn 'inferior in spfendanrtoiahynf the 
Wiperfirf Vhsldhfldier still existing in India, they have suffisred to a far 

-.^1 n. n .t 'I'icn . ■ 4 ' ' 1,1 
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greater esjtent tji#n fee laufesandtemplaiifl feeir neighbourhood.) mamif^ 

t)t« latter ,3^11 bt**i Pf*f ec b aife, promis*ng.to audfj»#i ntamy#eat»me», iv.rfto 

Notices of Be>pof eeaescaftored throughout ,a**y | paMoatiaM, te 
a regular history, or a continuation,** tow pwelwtjy 

“Pf 1 * '8 Kiwsely possible, to r—fifinn agy mfejr <* xxaneaHrtnitt 
Indian records,, which would be an iateraotia g Afisr tkt Smt«muftkmm 
under Mahmopd Gbirni, into India, the wfinUi ffwrtryyngrnd ItMiLAn 
Mahoiptdan adventurers, who required httle morii.-fef.rftfr, r r irpiiaiigi 
spirit sod military, skill, to establish their fortunes , acrid feft' topq hb^ g»* 
distractions of the native powers. Y oosoef Add. Shafe the frtwIcW jfe* 
japore, if said to have been a son of. the * T>, trBf Hh FT mp"rnnPsjtirer. i.ltfin, 
being saved in the general massacre of, his brethera, by ,fe# aubatitoliorsmf: 
a slave-boy, about his own age, was.sent into a foreign iiceuMryr joe i aatoiyv 
and when he attained to manhood, turning (vaatepn.tonbidiawJMtoltvAdMim 
renown in, the wars of the Deocun. Uppn .the, deafe<orfeialpeMwal>4bo. 
Patan empire felling, into pieces, Ym»scmf mas encouraged .tmfoww^aigewt. 
kingdonv and to pfepe hinmelf at Urn head, of it, .Ile .suqosetMiM him 
object, and, notwithstanding the infernal troubles and fee.fer»3* VHt*,**. 
which his successors were more or, less engaged, during ttomtmfeifMMduMb 
their dynasty, they bnye left works behind feem, which ,uM#ld MHhttUi »>>( 
qwre a prptracted, interval of the nu»t,profenmlnpe»eePw TbttftiielNMflpl*. 
any city in, fndia which boasts of public, erection*) ,#,toiiiwl<*li»pWmlmW 
apd utifey as Bejapore,; the aqueduct* which ?<<?,, abltfe taiatondto'df* «< 
the most extensive and superb deserijdfei* wod.feeM tne.fiWMUinfc u*il«r 
taaks,„aod bovvlees, all solidly (»Bstrustod, ( eithv^fo^ey 1 «'fiHyife»TiJ 
pered chunaro,, nearly innumerable. • e.r.m „)V#r >ti ..a, Jntu 

The sovereigns of Bejappre ipaintojitod. 9i CMd lwderfMi<j(flgifl«db 
Moghul emperura until the reign ,«f Awn<wfe*'Hbo> ^Wart .wifeiMl*, 
pretext, put an end, to,# Itiagdom.yifhiohth^ndgbt h#v^road*Md taibtdfwgg) 
it is. said that his favourite, dwghtor pmntpd w* tobwdbejwAaWe eftq*, 
Of toe fe^.indfeyto^fe(fe 1 bfe.tolfebawfetioaqwW 1 hKr.*il^«^ 
no attention .tp her rempnstnanemt,, wfnnwg .torpww't °°y -tnintrrfr|ir-nii 
professing (the same pored, to exist, mithiu toe ,wi(fe.etfefe)nfhfe4e4tofenwi 

In. weakening the .Mahomadaji power, ky f^thii^tltir^WI ufr 

thePepcap,, Aurungzebe prefepifetod fee .fell offes -atjMWtoffciiggMfigo 
advantages to .die Afefeiytaft, who were beginning to shew •vtfrttiMttl 
of tlieir rising, grptttne^, wb«h ,ot«htpat,to b#ve pmmd^uflfefcfe,, Afe, 

most, fedece .Awwgxebe was epid in bin grave,, feay .posewtodi ‘}tnrpln>i 
°f. wwfewfefe which hehad aeutq«rtihably,^restod i fwm<4ln ferrdim rmfr 
a very short period of time saw feemmtsUn^f 

P^fWfMfufefi iWW of 80 «apy .*np#em,.i Ftotorlh* lfetovtoftB«M]| 
pore fell 4uto fee hands of fee tyfefelMw* ife.drffiy BfflWMoadb Tfhl 
e*« nourished, under fee .rule pf #, ppopfe eqq&lfe 'ViftyfrarT to»lhlid<irrtoB 
and . of all relish for fee refine agents .pf .cirjjjgedlife- 1 , iThag.f4uad*rcdi*nd# 
maapacred wheffvpr feey went, a#d (grwfepd, ift,fi|fe,<fe .fewAuAhuJfttfMm 
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taej erected amid the smoking mins of stately palaces. When the British 
officers, who served in the wars of the Deccan, beheld Bejapore, which 
, until that period had been rarely if ever visited by Europeans, they were 

astonished by the splendour which greeted their eyes upon every side. Major 
I Moor, in one of his early works, writes thus : * We cannot but feel how 

.nadequate we are to describe the meanest of a thousand buildings id this 
wonderful city, and would be very glad to see a pen better skilled in these 
matters 90 worthily employed. Ours was but a transient view, and for our 
awn part, totally unused to such sights, we were so lost in admiration as 
•scarcely to believe what we saw to be realities." 

The walls of the citadel and the prinoipal buildings of the city are of 
hewn stone, which is susceptible of a very high polish, some of the inte- 
riors shining with all the splendour of marble : the masonry also is well 
worthy of notice, many of the finest specimens of architecture being put 
together without the aid of cement. At the close of the campaigns under 
the Doke of Wellington, Bejapore was given up to the rajah of Satara, 
and since that period the progress of decay has been partially arrested. The 
revenues of some of the neighbouring villages have been set apart for the 
maintenance of the attendants at the tombs and mosques, and though neg- 
lect is but too visible, the visitors are not disgusted with the impurities which 
sc speedily collect where bats and birds are permitted to dwell unmolested. 
There would be little difficulty in restoring the greater portion of the decay- 
ing splendours of Bejapore, although some of its finest edifices are past 
recall. The tomb of Mahmood Shah, from some defect in its construc- 
tion, is reported to be in a very dangerous condition ; the foundation has 
sunk, and the walls in more than one place are split from top to bottom. 
This gigantic, but somewhat heavy pile, may vie with the finest cathedrals 
in Europe, both in size and grandeur ; the great dome, called by the natives 
the burra Gumbooz, is larger than the cupola of St. Paul's and only 
inferior in dimensions to that of St. Peter’s at Rome. It is said that 
a silver shrine formerly covered the remains of Mahmood Shah, which 
are deposited in an immense hall beneath the dome; but this became 
the spoil of the Mahrattas, and the sarcophagi of the king and his family 
are now only remarkable for a very ugly, though highly-esteemed, coating 
of holy earth, brought from Mecca, mingled with sandal-wood dust, and 
formed into a coarse plaster. The durga of Abou al Muzzuffer differs 
very widely in its style from that of Mahmood Shah, and though an im- 
mense pile, is distinguished for the lightness and elegance of its architecture. 
The interior is most exquisitely ornamented with enamelling of gold upon a 
blue and a black ground, the latter being polished so highly as to look like 
^lirr 1 ’ll is said that the whole of the Koran is contained in the embellish 
■Mis of this splendid edifice, emblazoned in large characters intermixed 
with arabesques tastefully sculptured in elegant combinations of fruit and 
fower*. Ibrahim Adil Shah, to whose memory this superb mausoleum is 
dedicated, was one of the most popular of the sovereigns of Bejapore. He 
has left a name behind him equally reverenced both by Moslem and II in 
Asiat.Journ. N.S.VoL.16.No.ti3. 2 B 
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doo, and %\4 sfirine k Vkited tty the pm 1 bf' Bribing w w^ttarthe 

disciples t>f tfifi prophet, eabh ifegiffllg'Mte* IVt bh|t ’to 
tjons may bd paid With ddvftbtage tb tberrfedvSg. '^Tfk ooriW)fce4tota»*f 
Mahomeddnkm tin India fe^trongly exhibitedirt Bfcja p C rfo tHwki'tbe twe 
believers, now few and of no Weight ki the (toibuwidlj, WWlittlerbeatr 
than ldolators. 1 v * r **>>* '''*** 1 

There is a large piece of brass ordnance at" Bejbport!/ r w4ifcdlus* aft object 
of veneration amongst all castes and sects', who pay Wttfc XHteewrpbwfer, 
lodged in tbvs engine of destruction, homage altooet 40 divine 

honours. Many fabulous legends are toM by the Mikes abtfat'thwgun, 
which is named Mulk-i-Metdan, ‘ sovereign of the pltfm/tfnd \ f4 uot rfaS0ie 
the spdit of Ali Adil Shah, who took it hr battle ag&rtstlhe bhig«£ AJi«ed- 
nuggur. The weight of the Monarch of the Plain is forty tons, sand* it is of 
correspondent dimensions, so large in fact that H has nevet yet* been bfoaqgtd 
with the quantity of powder which its chamber wonM contain; ■' VhhvKal 
of which it is composed is said to have a considetatde* portion df aihakj wid 
a smaller quantity of gold, mixed with the tfn‘ atod'obppePftrtiiilftg itfncbfef 
materials. When struck, H emits atelear, but sdkeWHtffr frdftl OSWtd,* simi- 
lar to that of an enormous bell, which is ; endurable Otaly 1 at » Ob aikl c r i fe 
distance. Ihe mighty voice give* forth by a foheh^'added«flo^C^ri*ft^ 
idea of havoc conveyed by this formidable ptec^of 1 attilfefyy dbuMefes* l iti 
assisted in impressing the natives with afeeh'hg'of TevftretiCe i &M & d& 'd pro- 
digy of strength and power, which they cannot Imagh^ tO hnve f be«r 'WioBy 
the work of man. They burn incense b^fbt^ f lt^ * Smear St^rtvAr 1 with' dm a- 
bar and oil, wreathe it with flowery gatflarids, bird never tppredcfc { #1 f with- 
out joined hands and countenances expressive bfl’th^M^hCUt degrtfe^ve- 
verence and devotion. There is a tradition CtHfeht ttt 1 BbjapbSe, rtS p tatfh g 
a sister of the Mulk-i-Meidan , named Kttsk-b u Bildgl&&, ' tm tfaftiddr“ and 
li^h^ning* ; * but no authentic account his been 1 preserved of ft,' ‘ttffl) ‘‘to 
existence has been doubted. Yet, as the natives of Ttidfh seeto always to 
have been ambitious of possessing themselves of pieces of orftttnCbtoeyond 
the ordinary size,— -the great gun at Agra being one j of Hie* best’fcuwvn 
specimens, — we must not too hastily reject the tales toMabotitHbeAfosA-O' 
Bud g lee y which is said to have been carried to Poonah. Tfie 'Mntib-fi&ei- 
dan is sometimes fired, but upon very rare occasions. The rajah* of Sitara 
did Sir John Malcolm the honour of saluting hirt with the dkihtttge cMi» 
celebrated gun, and the accounts of the effects it produced will ’partUMy 
prevent it from being again the cause of shfcHar catastrophes. 1 Setae cf the 
old buildings came down; others shook to their foundations, entfsertral 
women wCre frightened to death by the borrors of the coneussftftrJ ! * f, l" 

. During the brief period of the Add* Shah dynasty, the ftortttgorttft ob- 
tained ^ settlement at Goa. Unfortunately, "their chiOM^aib ^P^Tfwy 
confused description, and Afford Tittle tmbirtiifrtion TVftpCc ti hg^tfr# events 
which were passing around them. WVleam noAiHg frota their aiMonts 
of the beautv and magnitude of a city, which mustflutaltt e ta ta del cc 
ment have been one of the mofct refflhrkfebte places ib IrtdSi/ » f ffcveiaief, 
who was the earliest European traveller in the Deccan, either could net have 
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smrnd, lm< m*hkM «- wW«H He ^efwrihes u 

worth, tf aiytiW Ate ^npodijes inhabiting tbesur- 

•i n— ifag dfreh«. . Bfcjfcpoufc is mXuow famous for ifoajligafor^ their exis- 
tomne-i* 4kst mojtfihfs, hfeu.deowdp and tJbi^ fextraordi wy city is still with- 
«alttajfciclo«ien, /tteePftefing swoetyr pveq the mottbrief catalogue extant 
of the various objects calculated to attract the attention of the curious. 

: Yoosif Adi] Shah, bis Persian connexions, and 

thufif migmK P fmm other countries whom he invited to his oourt, and ujbe 
■rcK r not tactaiftod by him and bis successors with truly regal magnificence, 
oc yan ii n a d 4he iatreduotiaa of a greater variety in the styles of the different 
teulrimgc+f Efojapoie, than is to be found jn any other city in India* A 
few pencils .have been employed in delineating some of the most splendid ; 
bat volumes would he reqmred to give aa adequate idea of the architeo- 
b e a uti es of this uaaocooataWy neglected place. During the long 
.period d ft which the ooAfoent vwa dosed to adventurous footsteps, it seems 
■ no pde tfe l >tfaat,tadia should not have been more attractive to persons of 
tmanti djtpeeittoe. The works of Daniell and of Salt were, or ought to 
Amfc bf*u» w dB c i eat to, chew that the plains of Hindoostan possessed objects 
UmBtoftgUttanftoa l jhut. they were suffered to pass unheeded, and few seemed 
liHtekiicidifl(>HHaAhy of a thqught, until the publication of the journal of 
An h go JBlehqp Weber, who arrived in India ignorant of what he was to 
A^tktaMdbfldvd ucmev andjuster ideas of a country replete with interest 
♦. j B qja p #r erjw oekbeafod for its tamarind trees; the groves which have 
orieeat ami ds t rite mm papulous streets and thoroughfares of this extensive 
aapimb) Jum.<net».aa at .Clour, and Mandoo, completely usurped the soil, 
.fTtkoo muft tha agent of. deviation : the growth of vegetation is slower ia 
.tt ejyd pfofofrpf *te fteccap,, and the green oanopy of the trees, and the 
wfaoaKbteidm- beftoefo fopm, are particularly agreeable amidst the immense 
-t ift aw eq jrf buiWtep^ Tte.mtybited part of Bcjapore bears a very small 
.p m wO dofr te tte apace which ia almost wholly deserted ; large tracts occur 
•r’fmtmalyr'/nwf^d wjth, ruins, the remnants of dwelling-houses long laid 
pra|tUlte'O 0 ,tha , earth : emerging frqm their dreary-looking fragments, we 
um^taifQmaigphindid budding stifi entire*, and while passing through im- 
? Mm&b qaadumgles, watered by fountains and adorned with flowers, we 
. ^awn soasfwly believe they are situated amid a wide waste of ruins. The 
fort VR^artepnad by a few Mabratta soldiers, who keep the guns in tolenu 
,i Jriftfltylot h Uftd mmy season increases, the number of visitants attracted by 
rgpoft of tte architectural wonders of the place. There are several 
'r,!ue teafca and jfftsffvoirs ef water kept in good preservation ; one of these^ 
which bvaoMte ^i fto of the Tty Bowk* t is a splendid piece of workman^ 
by, Pi for the accommodation of travellers, and ap- 

f.jpruuatediiAutMWb • pobfe gateway* Very little of the ground which is 
-n u uoagpp igd ^fekbwddfoga.bas been brought; under cultivation, and the whole 
rJuof 4h* pqilfttrjMWUBd the pity exhibits marks of neglect. The inhabitant* 
, p^nna^rops, .are perhaps too poor to repair the ravages of Wa* 

;gf;dtey h^Pbift if at acquired confidence in the security of property. The 
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noble action, wh|d^ wpul^l Iqad to 

ri&t appear fcelo^ t^ t n^tive cbai;ae^r v Tbqpgh P^O* 

ft# ttie pomp Of ar^iitecture^ theyhave noplenspr?, inpr^n^i^ 
of ^WerS fro pi ^ecay;! comparative)y slight exertions, , $flfRc£ to 
the“Ta< 5 e whicbseemsimpendingQver Bejapore ; but, if jlfcft^tpt-Aflj 
spirit 'of tfie ruling powers, we fear that there is 

r^galriipg ,J any pf 1 the advantage^ it has lest, and it ( j$ fimppflphjrttnpt’ Afc-* 
re^ret H ihftl f this beautiful city belonged to the ceded portipu^f ^ dfftWfriH 
^fteligidus mendicants abound in Bejapore; tfrege fflC; pljppfly , pf rlfr fr 1 
h(iliieclan persuasion ; although, besides the small pand^ a^pppepd tfllftwnrr* 
talri'tbi 1 holy water of the Ganges, there is a Hipdop tonjple^ofvSMoh 
antiquity, as to be said to be the work of the Fpndppfl, 
whorti the cathedral-like excavations of Ellore are attributed. , TbiabWfll# 
is Extremely low, the roof resting upon clusters of, p jllars iof> flifi gte > 

stones, and apparently belonging to an agp earlier, t ,oy fife Ion# ,fjqdeft[ *faw^ r. 
that which produced the magnificent designs a^d riah swIpUK'eaPf th©i«*W- 
temples. Many of the faqueers ^efore-wntippad ipubwW entirely «po*j 
casual charity, having nothing from ■the rel^9^is^di$09s^ 1 vHlpi0br.*h^r[dbM» < ¥«si < ■ 
made their abode, excepting the shelter pf a ^ 

stipend from the government, and it is tp thaUf^ljthat > 

mosques are indebted for the cleanliness, which a true believer is always 
desirous to maintain in every shrine/ 'Tt is the custom, in many Mahome- 
dan temples in India, to miakfe 'offerings* *Of 'HbllW (bt 'dahopies and other 
things, jyhich are- either divided *ntong*t>tftt!i 6 ^ 

sold fo/f their benefit; hut Bejapore, though ’ bdksflftg inany saTrttsl atiracU 
few pilgrims; while other durgas, greatly inferior in splendour, apd, ( ^ot’ 
mows celebrated for the ashes they contain, are bounti fully ppdpffe^ byhjfefthu 
contributions of the pfous. The few rypees, which (^ri^f^tbid^batm/rn. 
amongst 1 the persons i a care of the numerpnsp^eafpiwPp^ 
the sold source of emolument of the priesthpod ^df ,B*j*p<ire) iodepewtetib* ! 
of the scanty sum already mentioned labeling devoted to 


From thesp men, very JiMlp iojCoraoatkm ^hidh oasf bO'diepfend^tf dptib' is ,f ’’ 
gained i they lauppb QutiiJto wild;imdm^ bhitdhiifei fig enough 

in t^emaelvps, but disappointing to petoms really desirous to iecojif ,ac- (! 
quaiutod with facia reteliflg’Sto SOme Of the nameless tombs ap4 temphi j , 
prodigaJly acattored ( ht every quarter of the city. The iwtipp, ibaf vast!:;, 
treasures are Concealed ttmidst the ruins, is very preypfenty andrWHtld feb^ 7 *’ 
the ftafctng of the fbrtUne of an adept of the, Dousleffiwiveh®eiitn'>'3iMaiy t!l1 * 
persons have beeniuipwi) to speculate in 4he purchase xtf 
as yfct the success of, these experiments hasiOOt beewimad^ l pt^k ?d< ®Hib b,, ‘ 
Rurheel feiqg jamt, $0 $pguw>^uiW'OQ ddmqpOppOa^ l hiM i ^lPfh-. 0,, V 
fornj^ / tfcfflf /bpijh ,pi>doubW(%'>aee, J to & Of W 

Of *4mm ibwh' toany Slfbtoitatiear p^^dP dbj[> 0 sit for^ ? thei^ ^rp|^ on 
weaWi toaadcasfiioyiai’e said to Im^money tfveVy year, ther*$ J 
doubtxtbal ttli^fhvtWrite expedient was resorted tp ip foruier tjip^s fdJbOW* 3 fi' i < 
India/ ’&*}6pbr£,‘ rti t( all probability, possesses concealed mines of gotoand 1 
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1 aH rf’ the diving rodi it would fee very cjitecuft fo 
dtedo b W mausoleum, called the Ntodlee gil, is said to 

dtritt" itiMritftiie' frticntin interior coating of chunatn formed of p^u^vdetj 
ptarisi ' Atiobletoftn, who possessed a vast quantity of these valuable gepty 
ejrciiHl the 'envy of the reigning prince, and was in danger of being arrested 
BponffohArge of treason, the only pretext which could be devised to deprive 
'edited ttefcsures. Obtaining timeTy notice of the p)ot^ fee ex- 
plaiiMMh8 pT^dieament in which he stood to the ladies of the zenana, whp, 
d ete i4nft £h ^ Id defeat the object which the tyrant had in view, destroyed all 
the'valyi of iht* 'prize, by reducing the pearls to powder. It was no longer 
eottilteffed worth whfTe to pursue the owner of a heap of useless dust, and 
the mtaarth Spared himself a crime by which there was nothing to be gqioed ; 
the pounded gems were, it is said, afterwards given to a religious person^ who 
c ow r e et t d tliem hito chunam, and made it the decoration of a tomb, which 
asswedlywppeiaes to be stuccoed with some very precious material. 

rtay e*en months, might be spent in the examination of all the 
cusiBpft object Which Ceja pore affords, and there could scarcely be a more 
m ta v eA iftg fraAfe 1 Ihfrtr that of 'filling up the meagre details, with which alone 
wo iiavoliilherto been famished,’ concerning a city which has been so unac- 
coortabty‘«iiea*ed bfUd well-merited renown. 

- tj » ii» 1 ' 
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( ^ £9UpATlQN OF THE HINDUS. 

Wifaon, on the precautions to be ob- 
served^ the comn^i^tjqpof ingtruetjou to the Hindus, are deserving of 
serious consideration ; — t , t , f , , 

‘^'tte’Hiifcius feave been repeatedly told, that it is one of the foodamentaft 
privity tit tbie British government to allow thp most complete toleration^ in 
m ao es o of teii^ibo, to aH classes of its native subjects. The conduct of their 
M o bi- medan rulers, atid the indiscreet zeal of the first English missionaries, 
uia4# theta slow to bepevei these assertions, and it is only of late years that they 
have.l^rpcd coaftde in the pledge thus given. As long as they entertain this 
impres^ofy tfe^y >vill be tractable to any arrasigements intended for their 
improvement; but jf they once suspect an ulterior dbjett, such as that of the 
subversion 6f their faith, they are likely to relapse into a sullen , distrust and 
relucikni Acceptance of any offered amelioration. If this ran bea voided, there 
is e#£tyWtosott to hope, that the elements of European knowledge, the twin* 
cipldsncff pnre morality, and even the precepts of Christianity, may be in rime 
widely disseminated. The Hindus are an intelligent and inquisitive people^ 
villifg*t&l receive reformation, and not averse to controversy $ but they will not 
contqpd ia(gsatUes:of speculation against authority. Their defence is res^ry^ 
and rii^^bsrifp^piUiereiiee to tbeirown oplrtkmsis proportioned to what they 
thinx a^u^a^jn^feo^ ofrefutingtbem. If matters be left cm their present 

elapse : before importaw improvement^ will 
be ejected] ; but I snopld rather expect retrocession— I should look for the date- 1 
nonM&^W tfe'e national character, if the judicious system hitherto pursued be 
depa^bdf frbfei— ?f the professions of religious toleration, be contradicted by our 
pract***y a*id theHiiSdns learn to question the inviolability of British faith.”* 

• unstable JI. WilMML , dated 23th November, IM8, to Confidential Circular of the Governor- 

Genera), on subject of Suttees. 
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'll dW^ i^iihesj oir tfre 'fbttn* of objects Which harve lHej do: not appear* wpcto 
Mahometan seaffs. 1 Thid in tin effect df the 8pffit Whi^>ehamcteifzas U&Biitnw 
Utitil tbfe tfme df MaHdiftet, keklvlrr Artbfcf bof* figures p Wt I ettet fcb c r * Jamb a 
no ddnbt that this Was the base throughout tlwBbit. fla—efinw dhaafa—wfttf 
deftibfi or saints were placed upon engraved atones } or nhapohov' Wynaaeritad 
their own portraits there, Whilst some employed the figUvestqf aauapia4*i The 
Jews alone retained their ancient horror of all repra^Ptmtfont >of tW hnmau 
form. Mahomet, out of hatred towards idolatry, adopted in thismpecrtfet 
Jewish notions : we may form an idea of his sentiment* on this point fay, what 
is related by one of his historians. One day, Mahomet, having by chance, in 
his possession a buckler, on which was represented the head of a goat, had 
recourse to the omnipotence of God to cause It to disappear. - , 

Bflt although the Mttsuhnans are so scrupulous ia respect to stones or gems, 
and wherever a religious feeling predominates, this antipathy does not extend 
to books, plates of metal, or walls of houses. Some, It Is true, *tafcfe the 
precaution not to represent the human figures ^ukeeniim^ne waste tenqs, 
another an ear. This custom was very common fit 

Cbaidm.f Generally speaking, however, all sortaof 

and the king* of the Ea*, at the present d*y* have their, qjwq fturt^dfs pre- 
sented.;}; 

With respect to the language, in which inscriptions on engt&v&fftt0nfe£ ate 
written, it is Arabic, Persian, or Turkish. The Arteftc langttH£eytbclri£ a 
sacred tongue, is most commonly used; the Arabic, rii fkctytis thedadgdagqi* 
which the Coran, the collections of tr&ditiohsr and tl|d principal hoafanaa 
doctrine and discipline, are written ; ft is, rtioreOfOr, itUT qpobeo A Aifhid, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, Egypt, and Africa, Tho Pi^shaPSe^t^ostljiaDpldyeddh 
Persia and the north of India. The Turkish prevails throughout tfae OttWmn 
empire, and in a portion of Asia. The Persian, howe^ecyJa tikewiscubsodifc 
Turkey, and the Turks have a taste for the Persian ladgnage. lt redultwfitom 
lienee that the language of the inscription ia wot a awe criterion aCiheitoiMftfy 
to which the stone belongs. There is such a Persian diktieh^ which i*jO>m- 
monly met with on the stones of Africa, and such a Turkish formula, which Is 
much used in Persia. In the classification of these relics, therefore, regard 
must be had to What is expressed on fehem.$ , m 

The characters employed by Mohamedan nations in their inscriptions nrfttbe 
Arabic. As long as the A raMan language and writing constituted the sole te§k 
of communication between the Musulmans, they used the alphabet oC lke 
conquerors. Even in those countries where there existed pattkukr dialects, 




*JOi J.irKsv ib .it i* f < -i, A ^ if < ». 
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a Certain kl*gs.of Egypt sealed with tbelr own bead: witness the splendid gold seal of a queen o^Ow 
name of Cleopatra, which was sent by the pasha of Egypt to Charles X. of France. Mbit Of AotUMan 
’ cmpfcrors did the same. The kings of Pequa of the Sassanide* made use of the figures of animals. The 
most eminent of their seals represented a wild boar. It was a great favour 
Jteatowhea ha pwwgted vuevf hjtypflfli to vith^e wjldbpar. 

t Chardin, vll. 19. ! ‘ to 

t Collections of these portraits are to be found in the Seraglio at Constantinople. Sea D*Ohsft*>, 
iv. 4ft ’ n .... ..... ■«*« , 'i .i • 

§ W* «*» Sod Christian seals with Arabic, Persian, and Turkish inscriptions ; but it Is easy to dis- 
tinguish them by the sense of the legends. For a long timfe, Christian* arid Jcwd in tMTKitf s &re 
* prohibited from using fa their written acta a*£ ow their seafeith* langpag* of their conquero^ , £*^tt 
the present day, at Morocco, Jaws are not allowed to employ the Arabic tongue. But in geoasal Uw 
okl prohibition is not kept up. o ji 
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that tiny should be written in the characters of 
the country of Mahoip^ t £#b$fquepUy v wjxen the Arabian domination was 
overthrown, the dialects recovered the advantage. 1 further, a part of An 
Mnwl mfi pPim ti i c s feH>roratbwpt>wec of a race whiqh -cngie fjmstthe depfbo 
ofr^bnM^themk f^sBrtbitt - tito hmgm&m now spake* W Turkey end Perafe 
ai m fo r ra d d gAnfcahc use of the Arabic alphabet was still retained, with this 
Win i mi Li dhe^ t w ih ttf mto the Pms i mia and Turk* had to express sounds, pecafiar 
tot h— acW esy4faerp»<ier o f a few of the Arabic letters was modified by raenpa 
offberaristryim>i pissed dboftr or below them. This species of uwformity ie 
TwrNandigb tot (fees who* devote their attention to the study of oriental 

■RMampBtesirP r i * 

tfafifetnaatriji the character* themselves have been more or less altered; 
t hoac rn dw in use are not enact ly the same as the cb&ractera which were for- 
merly* employed*; The ancient characters, such at least as are found upop 
ancient monuments, were in general fanned of right lines : in time they have 

MiiSma'rouiided/ The old character* are called Cufit ( hom the 

C jfgr j afijCyfaf op the Tigris, where they were invented; the modern am 
Harris d mmJkM \ 9* cursive writing, which is properly the writing of 

tjaifittrijrfi. Therte'dxitt, hetkfe *> usage* pecnliarto each country :, thee, in 
muf Wither ebuhtrifcty the peetoeuceisigbea to a kind of writings 
-timk 'mt w %mmm eud aMwevinted at pleasure, and which fe called 

W&kjAmXj? wridD «- 

c ^ifeadfofeawtng is ttattananr in which inscriptions are made. In the Arabic 
dfrlwhoty be in tlys Hebrew, the consonants only are expressed; the vowels 
memmody denoted by certain little signs placed above or below, and most 
fcdgeftiriy —fitted Altogether* These aiuaj then be supplied, and herein is the 
firte* aii ferity in cAn olbmf difficulty i% that many of the consonants resemble 
orals tttkcnjiowiafcCo which Aho same . character may be read in various ways, 
idjordemto diksigimkjtheffl, points were invented, which are placed above or 
'Mtajubwt tkese poiuts, ana aom^Umenonotted .* . It is easy to imagine that 
rafera that vowel* likewise ar a wanting, the difficulty becomes very great indeed. 

tikif obtatt: aa i£ the oriental* took a pleasure in rendering their 
^hdmdpriotis t «autitbfi%ible^ they sometimes part wordy, invert the order of 
-pygrtUnryuaid fl»ap*rac, as it ware, the elements of the sense. If we add to 
this, that they are ignorant of the use of capitals and of punctuation, it is not 
*dHtefet<Mmuccsvwtlie perplexiti*M attending this study. The confusion is so 
taemetames, if the sense is not known beforehand, it is vain to 
aneertsiu k 

o ri e nta l* themselTea are sometimes puszled, and misled by these per- 

e juries j the following is an example. A vizir, named Negm, had caused to 4 
rieagWC®(f*oB-Wsi seal these words, by which he addressed the Deity: 

( The inscription, being unaccompanied by point* to fin the 
Yabe of the letters, might be reed in different ways. The vfcrir tneant it 

WtarfO *1 I /i, i u 

% Tbsee points have been termed 04 dieeritkal points," that Is, serving to fix the valoe of the letters. 

» potyfetow ft{\8 eqtdrmlern to oat bt with two petals £ ®> F» 
ilttkufeWMfy wtarwysiot Sbmit# to nt with two points; to<; with three points J 

UM3.TIS I* Ju(!w..r M K>I .• (i*' , - 


tot* 
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to be atari thm ^srf* (j—* ft** te hdi temfa y Ml it iir this way* 

f&f *Nqg» loves Yabya;* and as Yahya was the name of a 

lady whs was a— <y mhtoito the caliph, nm wo^i harp 

tea pat to death if ha te aai s a c e a ad r d ia ptoteg that aach tel wrpfr s n 
Ms iataatte> 

There are soae (bate which are always abtewntwj spahsut tbf $>U»w* 
laf t «(Jod preserve me,” u God patea as,” 44 Gad pted ,**•” The 
engr av er s put these words upon the seals which are givpa thee* to he 
engraved, aad of which only the first and last letters are aa proas a d Thu* 
for ^jU, they CTgraye for aad 

^yts>» Tbi* U in knution of the formula , ‘ on him be pmq* !' 

which is used towards Mahomet, and which is usually narked thus: 

The next thing is the date. This is always that of the Hegira , f which is 
an Arabian word signifying ‘ flight/ from which is understood the emigration 
of Mahomet, when, being obliged to quit Mecca, his native place, be retired 
to Medina. This event took place A.D. 622, and It has since served as an 
epoch to all the Mohamedan nations. 

If the year of the Musulmans was the same as ours, It would be sufficient, 
when we wish to combine a Musulman date with the corresponding Christian 
year, to add to tha former 622 years. But the Mohamedan year is lunar, that 
is, it is regulated by the course of the moon, and consists oF 354 days op)y ; 
ours, on the contrary, being solar, and composed of 365 days. It follows 
that the Musulman year is shorter than ours by eleven days, and that every 
recommencement is at a different date in relation to ours. If we are consent 
with a mere approximation, in any calculation we make, this will be effected 
by suppressing one year in every thirty-three Musulman years; for, as .lunar 
years are eleven days shorter than solar, it follows that, where we reckon 
thirty-two years, the Mohamedans reckon thirty-three. In a looser computa- 
tion, we may retrench three years in a century,— as for example ; suppose pe 
find upon a seal the date A.H, 1201 } ip conformity with the last direction, |f 
We cut off three years for each century, the 1201 luqar years will be reduced 
to 1165 solar years; if we add thereto the number 622, the years elapsed 
between the birth of Christ and the flight of Mahomet, we shall have 1787, 
which is precisely the Christian year corresponding to A.H. 12014 Tables 
may, however, be resorted to, whioh shew the accordance of the tiro era 
with more accuracy. H 

It is worthy of remark, that the date once placed upon the atone is never 
altered. In the case of princes, it is the year of their accession ; in tbit of 
private individuals, it is that of the engraving of the Stone, This isgoniy 
departed from when the stone is lost or broken. 

With regard to the mode of marking the date, it is done in cyphers, which 
are read, not like the characters of the writing, from right to left} buk Hks 
owe, from left to right. We call the cyphers Arabic; the AraMaa%call4|iea 

• C« M. 4* Stefs GftrsrtMwafe Aru U, 1 11. p. 10. 
t Stouts which tear a Chriatlau date hare belonged to Christians. 

X k now octet moit of ootrrarttag lunar tato solar yaaa, nd «4m sn o t to m kMmm Ifpomt 
lunar into sol ar yam s, multiply the tanars by *9700, cutting off five dedmah i fin IQs mp me tWltT 
taeatlan by leMSi tha product, cutting of flrodanmals, will tot lunar. — - rrimlffr ^ 
mo4a, by the above example : 1901 X •9700k 1105*9940; and llflB X HKM ** mtfmH ■ 

■ r t* •: J 
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Iffln Ailtjfc -flUteqMrf ibete cfenfactm 

t*> recognise their order-* . . 

The only difficulty which is incidental to the use of thc«e cyphers, ami 
^HrtlMP8*lie§fi£enee characteristic of the orientals, is that, sometimes, itt- 
stead’df erpresSring the date entire, they are content to give the last cypher*. 
Thus, instead of writing 1243, they would say, 243, or even merely 43rt So 
loiter as there is hut the cypher of the thousand omitted, it is easy to supply it ; 
in fiict, <irice it Was not till after the sixth century of tht* Hegira, the twelfth 
of onr era, that the use of cyphers was introduced, it would he evident that 
something was wanting-^ But if the century is also omitted, and instead of 
1243^ we read only 43, we cannot be sure whether it stands foe 1243, 1 143, 
or 10437* and the difficulty will go on increasing with time. 

The question may be asked, since it was comparatively but of late that the 
MnsulmaBf began to use cyphers, how did they contrive previously to repre- 
dates ? It 

There are not ancient relics in sufficient numbers remaining to authorize a 
positive answer to this inquiry. On medals and inscriptions on tombs, tile 
date is expressed wholly in letters on engraved stones, this method would 
obviously have required too much room, especially at a time when seals were 
very small, ami worn on the finger. We arc acquainted with 1 t a few seals of 
these remote times; they are those, the impression of which has been found 
m papyri of the year of the Hegira 133 (A.D. 7o0\ and neither is 
accompanied by the date. Whilst monuments, therefore, ar t 
wisest CourVe is not to depide. 1 ' ' 

There \s», "however, a mode df marking the date, which has received amongst 
us the name of chronogram. In the Arabic alphabet, as well as in the Hebrew 
and Creek, each* letter, besides its proper value, has a value as a ntimcral. 
By combining an inscription so that, besides the sense which results from each 
word, the sum total of the numeral values of each of the letters corresponds 
to the year of the Hegira in which the article was ftiaitle, the double object is 
attained, of expressing what is intended to be conveyed, and of recording the 
date. The following is an example. In A.H. 803 (A.D. 1400), TaiOcrlhnd, 
having conquered the city of Damascus, and almost rased it to the ground, in 
order to perpetuate his barbarous victory, caused sonic coin to be struck, 
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TImc, ttfr present year, 1835, would be; WTittpn in Arabic cyphers In the follow trig ^naftncl^ 0 

n.rni -afttind <m our r^in it— J1 rf- tha wddtUt ^ * V.np of 
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btftah*. 


• d? m fliwtiw, wrWv ■-timm&t misafftwhenwop, ptklkhm *•*? 

a HiMhnar i ptU> hearing a date in cyphers is g coin of the Orto)tjdc prove* of ilpp* 

of the H^ira, A.D. 1218. * 
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bearing the Arabic word , the meaning of which is ‘destruction,* and 

which denoted by the numerical value of its letters, the year 803, the epoch 
of the ruin of the capital of Syria.* We do not know whether this method 

! ias b$£n ^njpjLpyed, op, engraved stpnes* Whether, it Jbe toornot, it has boeo 
irequefitly, resorted to op coins and other relicvaod there ant lew. Hud fcCteno 
wh^fh Oriept^ls eo often put in practice. ... 

^ b^en said.— The Musuhnangems mayi be easily diatom 

guisned jfreyn Qthe^ . If we compare them with, those of the aoawnts^ thajr 
coffer fromit^eip either, jp jdje absence of figures or in the Arabic chatoaeiera, 
whicli were not in use till after Mahomet, If we compare then* with; modem 
Orieqtsl stppef, ^re rj most frequently digtingnishftblr by. lbe<abaeacei of 
figprps v o^^tr, of. the. Oriental Christians make Use *f kgpfes; sbeir 

bi^ops. anq . prelates, for, example, adopt the images of saints; .the churcbe^ 
which havp a particular .seal, commonly engrave on it the head of the saint to 
whom they are dedicated • whepce the stones which bear a representation of 
the Saviour, the Virgin with iniant Jesim, and otha^stibjecm of *Oivib* 
tianity. Although some Christians, through fear of displeasing theMahotno* 
dans, dare not employ figures, and have recourse to soma pious or morel eem* 
tence, it is not difficqlt to distinguish thorn by- the spirit: they, diedoee* 'Hatft 
Christian legends, moreover, are neither in Arabi^ Persnu^ mot Turkish; 
each commupioq employs the characters used in its own worship. The tGUmek 
Christians use the Greek language, the Byriaos -the , fiyriac, the * Anhewiatw 
the Armenian, the Georgians the Georgian : if a few. words in Arabic odtpr/ 
they are commonly accompanied by their equivalent in the artiowid toognwi 
These arp signs which it is impossible to mistake. The same may) be shiiiwitl* 
respect to, seals of the idolaters of India: tbey btar Sanscrit chaiteeteraJ ’ ' 

The engraved stones which are most likely to be confounded* with thooeoT 
the Mohamedans, are the seals which Europeans who visit the East ctiusod t* 
be ipade there for theif own use* The legends. are in Arabia Ffiraiaiv" or 
Turkish. They are numerous, and since the occupation of India fcy/tle Eng* 1 
lish, the number is constantly increasing. They are usually know ft by ’certain 

tents peculiar to Europe, such as > * monsieur ‘cblotftiy 1 

J ' general t* J ^y£p > ,* governor ;* ‘ commandant,’ or by the 

nfuqes of the owners which have in general nothing ih common with the 
EaSt,f j . | ■ (j V V - ;.i • . I 

k FIs. the ^ stands fpr GOO, the^ 200, the^ 1, and the L-J S; the totals which is 00$. If# m* , 
belot fttesiwnstfcsir jBaflBSfcflhF or TOttittahO, In the word or '* punie&inint/ which ’ 

yialdeR& ; rt i«.‘ * t; : * : ’ * ’ ' ’ f,T ' ’ 

There haa e*ipt*d vmoept us. analogous. It It weD kfrown that. In the taaS hparttr. 

certttn 1 lit tew are tusceotible of being epploypd u cypher,; thm I stands f<* one* V 
tm^ Q<* JninSfted, DffWfiiindfah an4 M a thousand. By combining these letters, a sense and a. 
number cap he w?»»4utedMtHs«* time. Bat tbert m a means of obviating AmuxtU&h tf] iir 1 
the Borneo letters employed aa-cyphem ft consonants, and amongst ns oon s n aan m a^ n eSfu SWI s W tn> 
cxMapdse words, towels were necemry ; and In order to distinguish the letters used as cyphers tram those 
wMds wem to tweonsidmedee letters manly, am hnM wots mess larger. These coblMfcioAlffl f l 
said stUl to amuse amateurs In Flanders and Belgium. t ’ '.nun 1 nr 

f rtWn M. mhidh tfammna H mmkmcmt. . r )r ; , 

' , ’ 1 * ?'* ti 
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THE BAB IN INDIA." 

i - w t ' 

. TO TUK KOITOB. 

j O bstrtiog- in you* Journal of January last, id the article entitled 
41 TOwiBarih India” (page 78), an allusion made to the trial of George Robert 
Fitzgerald, Esq., of the county of Mayo, in Ireland (called fighting FiU- 
ygddVnwfrW the de fe n ce and objections made on his behalf by Sir Edmond 
Itobley^wbowas than at the Bar, and retained as his counsel,— I beg leave 
iwstSzfawwriMrdf the article right upon one or two points, which seem not 
So bam been bitty and accurately reported to him. 

The writer • earns to bam been impressed with the idea that the objection, 
made by Sir Ed m o nd Stanley, to Mr, Fitzgerald’s being tried as the procurer 
of the marder, until the actual perpetrators (or come one of them) were first 
convicted, was applicable only to the case of an accessory befbre the fact In 
fidooy, and that the legal force of the objection was answered and removed, 
whan it nppeamd that them was an unrepealed statute, then in force in Ire- 
kod^ of di w Itttbrof Henry YU», which declared murder in that country to be 
high Imamus whereas it will be found, on reference to the printed trial of 
Mr^Fitzgemld, published In 1786, and to tbe authorities there cited by Sir 
Edmond} than Jim objection vfras equally strong and valid in the cdse of high- 
trensoa. In fact; tb* objection amounted to this,— that neither the accessory 
befomthotaes hi felnoy, *nOr tbe accessorial traitor ih high-treason, could be 
legally tns*Vas such, uadi tbe persons who committed the Act of feloiiy or 
tmanoDwePB finis convicted, and that, if so tried, an acquittal ought to /bllow, 
tmlpmtfce veoond of the conviction of the perpetrator was given In evidence 
upon tbe trial of tbe accessorial offender. This will be better explained by the 
following short extract from the printed trial, page 63, and the subsequent 
pages. It appears that Fitzgerald was tried at Castlebar, on tbe 10th of Jude 
1766# upon an indictment for having wilfully and traitorously provoked and 
prpedrad Andrew Craig and others to murder Patrick Randall McDonnell, Esq., 
an ntt mq qy ,* and it charged that tbe murder was actually committed by those 
peragaw by hi? procurement. As soon as tbe Attorney-general declared that 
be would proceed to try Mr. Fitzgerald first, as tbe procurer of tbe murder, 
itmtjpebnc(ii> jag* 66), that “ Mr. Stanley objected to Mr. Fitzgerald’s being 
tsyg$ q|Hm JAM Bill of Indictment, uadi tbe persons who actually committed 
the fact were first convicted ; — he admitted the rule of law, that, in bigb- 
treason, there are no accessories, all are principals;— that every instance of 
iurtteAeOt Or procurement, which in the case of felony will render a man an 
f foflp the fact, in tbe case of high4reaeon, w h et her it be treason by 

common law or by statute, will make him a principal in treason; but yet he 
inaiaieddMtthat rale mast be understood with those limitations which sound 
sefi^tNujfd Substantial justice requires ; for, though in the final end and issue of 
thfe pypiigcudou, jtbe procurer of a treason may be considered as a principal, 
yefym ah tbe intermediate steps towards his conviction, he ought, from a prin- 
justice* ,$p bo considered merely in the nature of on accessory, 
and entitled to tbe same privileges and advantages. Lord Chief Justice Hale 
(1 vol. cb. 22, p. 233 — 232) spends an entire chapter on this point, which he 
entitles, 4 Concerning Principals and Accessories in High Treason ,’ and though, 

• Brecknock, who (by mistake) is stated In your article es the person murdered, wee an Old Bailey 
attorney, who had resided with Fitagerald for some time, and he was tried, convicted, and executed, 
aa an accomplice, for procuring the murder of McDonnell ; but, it appears, he was not tried until two 
or three of the principal p erpet ra tor* of the fact had been fir* tried and convicted. 
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- in ctthforriity tu rtle general language of the few, he cfiffetb me tf period who 
crfn irtany way be considered an accomplice in ttbasen a prtncipoi hti^ jet, 

u when he comes to apeak of the course and order to he absented in the prose- 
111 CUt ion of the offenders, he considers those aecdmpfioes, whose swppoeed guttt is 
* 1 ' Connected with and ariseth out of the real guilt of another, loathe light 'Of a&ere 
hCcesWiea, and entitled to theaame privileges and adtanthgto ; ’lltriHc ftfeid 
down m so many words, in 2d Hale’s Pleat of the drown, p,*283i*ktf If 'A be 
! ‘indicted for high-treason, and B for procuring it, here it is tthte 6wf are all 
'priheipmfs; hut, inasmuch as B, in case of felony, WoUW ha^e'heOw bnfaCeea- 
' sort; and it is possible A may be acquitted of the feet, B shhll wot be tried for 
1 the procurement till A be convicted.* The same doctrine is more strongly 
laid down in Mr. Justice Forster’s Reports and Discourse 4n High Treason, 
pp. 849, 343; and that able Crown lawyer says, that the role prevails hi all 
cases of treason within the Statute of £5th of Edward III., except in that 
branch concerning the compassing and imagining the death of the J Hug, under 
Which the very act of advising another to kill the king is in Hseff an overt act 
of high-treason, though no other act is dotie towards the completion bf big 
purpose. Mr Justice Forster then cites the case of Lady Alton 1 Lisle, 1 4th 
State TrMt, p. 130, where, he Bays, no regard was paid to this AsfcKrine; an d 
it was ‘without any fonndation in law practised quite otherwise I'htotJ says he, 
her attainder was afterwards reversed in Parliament, nnd the Aetf rirites, 
among other hardships of her case, * that she was by an infegela? tfr.4 undue 
prosecution indicted and tried for harbouring and rectftfftg Jofcfl-H Wts, a 
felse traitor, though the Baid John Hicks was not, at' the tmae-of thA trial, 
’attainted or convicted of any such crime.’ Upon the wholfe, MrJ Stanley, 
after explaining and observing upon the clauses of the 10 A- of Henry VII.; 
chapj £1, insisted that Mr. Fitzgerald could not, consistently with thekhbwn 
rules of law and justice, be put upon his trial for procuring tho murder, until 
the principals who committed the fact, or some one of them, were first tried 
. and convicted. After Mr. Stanley had ended his argument. It appears (in page 
00), that the Lord Chief Baron thus expressed himself: he said, « He owned 
he had great difficulty upon his mind, particularly when he considered the 
absurdity that might follow ; that the procurer might be tried to-day and fcon- 
victed, and the principal, who is charged to have committed the feet by his 
procurement, might l>e acquitted the next ; and, therefore, he proposed to the 
Attorney-general to consent to discharge the jury of Mr. Fitzgerald, and to try 
the principal first.’ ” 

The Attorney-general then argued that, in high-treason, all are principals, 
and that tho procurer of tho murder was, under the then unrepealed Statute 
of the 10th of Henry VII., guilty of a distinct substantive offence, mdepen- 
dentof the guilt of the person who was charged with committing the feet, 
like the case of compassing the death of the king; and he declined to accede 
to the proposition made by the court. Mr. Stanley having in his reply urged 
that the justice of the case was a sufficient warrant for the court to discharge 
>’ the jury from trying Fitzgerald upon that indictment, without the consent of 
the Attorney-general, the Attorney-general was allowed to proceed' upon the 
i i<tr Uly and Fitzgerald was convicted upon the evidence of Andrew Craig, the 
ji pekson who fired the shot which killed McDonnell, and other witnesses ; but, 

- >of couese, no record of the conviction of any of the principal perpetrators 
jftxistetJ, ot could be given in evidence upon thetriul. Fitzgerald was executed 
in two days after, and by permission of the sheriff was allowed to walk to the 
place of execution. 
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l km*, item hmMy be denied, that this unfortunate gentleman, though he 
comment*^ hie j»Hh ah the advantages of birth nod fortune as veil as talents, 
and mm allied IP great and jmspectable. connections* had, by involving himself 
in diftkdkiei and indulging in vicious habits and resentments, sunk iqlq great 
depravity > in the later years of his life, and was criminal in this case and in 
other instances; but whether the proceedings against him were legal and regular, 
ot whether. 'the objections made by his counsel were valid, is a very different 
question* which I do not wish to enter into at this distance of time^ further 
.than to /observe, that the points of law made at the trial were much canvassed 
and di scusse d after his execution, both in Ireland and England, as, well as in 
printed publications by members of the profession. There was a pointed obser- 
vation made upon the case by old Judge Robinson, which is well remembered, 
and is, I believe, in print ; and, in some time after, the case of James Foy, 
one of Fitzgerald's accomplices, and who was also indicted as one of the pro* 
curers of the murder, came on, in a different shape, at the subsequent Sum- 
mer Assizes lor the coonty of Mayo, at Ballinrobe, on the 5th of October 
1786, before that very able criminal judge, the late Sir Samuel Bradstreet, 
Bart*, then one of the judges of the Court of King's Beach in Ireland ; in 
twbinb the arguments and points of law in Fitzgerald's case were fully dis- 
cuasedjaad on which occasion that learned judge, adverting to the proceedings 
IP Fitzgerald's case, thus , expressed himself, as appears iu pages 71* 7$, and 
73 of the printed trial : “ That, although the crime of murder was considered 
hi^i»treason in Ireland, by the (then unrepealed) statute of the 10th of Henry 
VII., chap. 21st, yet that he was of opinion, that he should be governed by 
the- rules of law, with respect to principal and accessory, in cases of felony ; 
and that, ki the conduct of the trials of those traitors, who, if it was but 
.felony, would, be principals and accessories before the feet, the same rules 
are to be observed and the same benefit of pleading allowed, as before the 
statute which constituted the offence of high-treason ; and he pronounced his 
opinion, that the procurer of the murder, in that case, though deemed guilty 
of treason by the statute, being notwithstanding in the nature of am accessory 
before the fact tit felony , was as such intitled to every legal defence aid advan- 
tage which such accessory would be entitled to before the statute ; and, after 
expressing km regret that he had the misfortune to differ from the opinion of 
tba judges in Fitzgerald's case, he said he was happy that the subject was not 
concluded by his opinion; that, if he was wrong, a Writ of Error might be 
brought, which he hoped would be done, in order that the law upon that point 
might be settled.” And it appears that the Attorney-general, being dissatis- 
fied with this judgment, removed the case and record into tbe Court of King’s 
Beqcb, and brought a Writ of Error; and that, after long and solemn * argu- 
ment, the opinion of Sir Samuel Bradstreet was confirmed by that court. (See 
the case of the " King against James Foy,” published in 1786.) The Irish 
statute 10th Henry VII. was soon afterwards repealed, and murder is now a 
capital felony in Ireland as in England. 

I should not have thought it necessary to enter into any explanation, or to 
make a ny observation relative to any matters of a trivial nature ; but as the 
r case,of Mr. Fitzgerald was introduced in print in your respectable journal, and 
might hereafter be cited as a precedent if it passed unnoticed, I thought it 
woulfl be useful to the public, and acceptable to you, that the circumstances 
of so grave and important a case should be more fully explained and under- 
stood. 

I am, Sir, <$c., 

February 17 , 1835 . 
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‘ J *kBlrfoHt’(yr fBfE HEV. BOBER?' 'MOft&iSdft, 

D.D., F.R.8., M.R.A.S. f '"'' 

.... (1 ..I oi OjllliJi.l Ij 

^SKtorAx mertibirs bf this eminent Chinese scholar, , 1 ^ t ipjg- > 

sicWAlfy, have thready ^appeared, ajl of which are mprft,pf ^ess.^ nfl y^a ^ ^ 
W£btve'tafteh some pains to procure authentic ,ma£eri$l? f^ ; bis * 

and; attiohgst others, We have been favoured with a “ Donpe^i^ ,?49 B Wr ” faf , 
hkte&t add Iris first wife, drawn dp by Dr. Morrow, fmd m his . 

writing, froth which several facts m the early part pf the fpliowipghi^U^ 1 
havfe ** 1 4 k j, ’1 ,i 

6t Dr*. 1 Morrison was James Mornsop, who was t^orn in FJmtJpr; • 
shhW, SBotftrtid, And wlio, when a young man, removed jqtp Nofthumb^r- 
laitd. ' In Oariy fife, he obtained a livelihood by hupbapd^y*, hi^fa)t|ipr (the 
grandfather of Dr. Morrison) having been alpo a bpsbandmaajibpf, 
thd latter hrid'of his life, Mr. James Morrison worked » saephay , , 
trade (that of a last aod boot-tree maker^ aod ^ jerepil ^flfk^ ; ipfdpsr 
him. He was a pious map, and was for pmpy yefifs^nn eW^^pf a Spp fp . 
Church. 4 ThO rtiofher of Dr. Morrison was Sarah ^iphoj^opu J 

Nbrthsmb^fland. Her father was a husbandman aipf Jivpfl Rgaf > 

whete She was mafrted to James Morrison, TbeyJiafJ . 

sons and three daughters. J4 A „ , , (<lull ' { ,.i . 

Robert,' the youngest of their family, was jborp at,,])d<£P3$> f J*amqr 
5th, 1762J About the year 1785, his parents removed Jp itfrwcaitkp 
where he was taught reading and writing by his unde, Mr. Jfipes Nichoi- . 
son, a respectable schoolmaster ; and at the proper tygp became an appreotioe 
to his father. At the age of sixteen, he state^, he became " seriously reb-. 
giotts,*' and on the 1st Jannary 1799, began to / u k$ej> ^ jqip^gtl and t# 

study . ^ ' .j, | .j * 1 1 «„i _ *j t } 1 ! 'oiij 1 *j Uii-j ^ 

It is stated that his education _wa$ ponapqt?^ flpdef, if^ed**^ 
superintendence of (he father, bene^Fj phosq 
gions and intellectual character were formed; the fpr^r, 
catechetioal instructions, together with, those delivpr^ ftoty 
ministers of the Scottish church j the latter by th£ tujkop j^ha 9$r^W f 
Lakfler, minister of the Presbyterian meeting-house in ^liver-street, qi^dor. 
wfabrii Robert Mobrtaon acquired an efeffleptary acqujiip^ajfjeq fen tip, , 
Gtttk, an^Hebrew Iangiiages,' some systematic Xheplpgy, and Jhp£^ of n 
writing sftdrt-batod. 1 ^e bas recorded that bebegan the atudy.of iii^jo^r.. 
the 19th June 1801. His zeal, as member of a society for the relief pf 
the friendless poor, also, at that time, attracted the particular potice of his it 
friends and neighbours. „ 

In 1802 his mother died, and in January 1803, having then just entered t 
his twenty-first year, he came to the metropolis, and was received as. n j 
student or probationer into the dissenting academy at lloxton, on the 7th j 
of that month. There he continued till May 28th ISO 4, when he was K 
accepted as a missionary, and was received under the patronage of the ^ 
London Missionary Society, who sent him to their seminary at (iusport, to ; 4 
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be educated fpr that ^rtjce^ umjer the ) t^e, ftev. David 

Bogue. 

He returned to London in the summer of 1800, and,, Jujvpig cfiqsen 
China as the field of his missionary labours, he, the better to qualify him 
seff for them, obtained the assistance, as a preceptor, of a young Chinese*; 
named Yong-Snm-Tae, by whose assistance, and with the practice he ac-,, 
qtrired in forming the Chinese character by transcribing a Chinese MS. of 
the four Gospels in the British Museum, and another the property of the 
Royal Society, he made considerable progress in qualifying himself for his 
undertaking. In addition to the knowledge he thus acquired of the Chinese 
language, he had gained some elementary acquaintance with medicine and 
curgerv, by attending Dr. Blair'- course of lectures on medicine and walk- 
ing St. Bartholomew's Hospital, hnd some insight into astronomy, from fl}c 
instruction of Doctor Hutton of Greenwich, to whom he had been so fortu- 
nate as to obtain an introduction. 

Thus qualified, on the 8th January 1807, he was formally set apart, or 
ordained, according to the practice of the Church of Scotland, in the Scottish 
Cfmrdi hi Swallow- street, to the work of a Christian missionary among the 
Odtf&ey knd^oft thb STst, he embarked for China, vi& America, and landed 
atTWacad 'bh'tiie 4th 6f September 1807. 

On Mr. Morrison's arrival at that place, be was accommodated with 
lodgth# r l\i rfie factory of the American agents, Messrs. Milner and Bull ; 
where he continued to prosecute the study of the Chinese language, and 
assumed the Chinese habiliments; but these he relinquished, on discovering 
that Ma assumption of them was displeasing to those, whom it w as his wdsh 
by all legitimate mfcans to conciliate. The first sixteen months of his resi- 
dence, w e’ are told, Were extremely irksome, and attended by many priva- 
tions and difficulties; he spent the day with his Chinese teacher, studying, 
eating, and sleeping in a room under ground; foregoing the pleasures of 
intercourse with his countrymen, and taking his meat with the Chinese, who 
taught him the language. 

About the close of the year 1808, he informed the Missionary Society 
that he had completed a grammar of the Chinese language ; that his dictio- 
nary of the same language was daily filling up, and that his MS. of the 
New Testament was in part fit to be printed ; although he deferred sending 
it td jtr£s^, until he should be more deeply versed in the language, in order 
that what should be done might not be hasty and imperfect. 

On* 'fife 20th February 1809, he married Miss Maiy Morton, a young 
lady of eighteen, the daughter of Mr. John Morton, a gentleman of worth 
and respectability, still living, a native of Dublin, who became surgeon* 
in-cW^f ’to the Royal Irish Artillery. After the union, he went out in 
the King’s service to Ceylon, where he remained about seven years, and 
on his return to England touched with his family at China. Mrs. Morri- 
son's mother, Rebecca Ingram, was born at Limerick, wdiere she was mar- 
ried to Mr. Morton. They had six sons and six daughters. One of the 
fortier T BTft^ T R(^. / W , ih. Morton, of Bishop’s College, Bengal, w ho is dis- 
tinguished by his skill in the Oriental tongues ; Mary, the youngest daugh- 
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tar, was bars October 24th 1791, and accompanied her parents to Ceykm. 
The jmemoir of this lady, from the pen of Dr. Morrison, now before ns, 
and the letters written by her to her husband when be was called by his 
public and literary occupations from Macao to Canton, every season, exhibit 
her in a most amiable light, as a woman, a wife, and 9 mother. Her con- 
stitution was originally good, and although on the passage from Madras to 
Penang, her slight frame suffered greatly from the effects of sea-sickness, 
she had recovered on their arrival in China. Her temperament, however, 
soon became nervous, and during the ten years of her married life, die 
seems to have endured severe trials, and sometimes extreme anguish from this 
cause, which once, in 1811, threatened her life. , In one of her letters she 
describes her disorder as sometimes reaching such a height as to be almost 
insupportable. In another she says: “ With naturally good talents, and, 
when reason has the sway, a tolerably enlarged mind, yet from nervous 
weakness, I am one of the most pitiable, helpless creatures on earth.” Of 
the talents possessed by this lady, her letters afford decided proofs. A spirit 
of piety and resignation, a tone of warm benevolence and philanthropy, a 
strong affection for her husband and her children, are the predominant 
characteristics of these very pleasing epistles ; but they likewise evince qua- 
lities of the mind as well as of the heart, confirming the remark of her 
husband, that she possessed an acute intellect improved by much reading. 
In the unavoidable privations of her husband’s society, she found resources 
in books, principally history and theology, and she made an attempt, more 
than once, to acquire the Chinese language, but found this effort to be 
beyond her strength. Her religious sentiments were evangelical, though 
not of an exclusive cast. In one of her letters to her husband, she ob- 
serves : " I am a Christian on the broad scale, and feel good-will towards 
all Christians of whatever sect. I think no one can lay to our charge any 
party-spirit : we have never shewn it in our conduct, because we did not 
feel it” 

On the day after his marriage, he received information that the East- 
India Company’s supra-cargoes, to whom he bad rendered some assis- 
tance in translating their Chinese correspondence, had resolved to give 
him an appointment as their secretary and interpreter. He appears to 
)iave been considered, at that early period, as the most expert Chinese 
scholar in the factories. The correspondence of the supra-cargoes with 
the Chinese had previously been conducted in a very circuitous manner 
Had often with great difficulty, by the intervention of Portuguese pedrees, 
of the College of St. Joseph, who first rendered the several papers, of which 
Chinese versions were required, into Latin, and then, with the aid of .their 
active assistants, into Chinese. 

Mr. Morrison, as appears by his published correspondence with the Mis- 
sionary Society, had in view, when be accepted a civil employment under 
the East^India Company, and in perfect consistency with the obligations of 
the new office he had undertaken, to further the object of his mission with 
greater effect, and probably with less expense to the society, than most 
neoessanly have attended it had he not availed h»yns<df of the improved 
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S (d powerful aid, which such an appointment could not Lot afford 
e bad sufficiently acquainted himself with the peculiar character df f 
the people for whose moral and spiritual advantage he had been sent'tt/ 
China ; and knew, and stated in his reports, that the Chinese were no** 
accessible by ordinary means; that the country was, in fact, closed against - 
itinerant foreigners; that “ preaching the Gospel/* in the usual sense of the 1 
phrase, was a thing utterly impossible in China, and would probably ever" 
continue so ; but that the Chinese possessed a literary character superior to* 
that of any other nation in the world, and that the press might be made a 
powerful agent, and probably would be found to be the only efficient instru- 
ment, whereby the strong-holds of Paganism in China might be success-’ 
folly assailed. Accordingly, in the year 1812, he commenced operations 
with this valuable auxiliary, and printed, in Canton , in the Chinese man- 
ner, from wooden blocks , an edition of the Acts of the Apostles in 
Chinese. 

In the same year, he forwarded his Grammar of the Chinese language* 
(which he completed on the 2d April), through the committee of supra* 
cargoes, to Lord Minto, the Governor-general of India, in order to its 
being printed at the Calcutta press ; but the obstacles to the accomplish- 
ment of speh a design appear to have been so great, that the work did not 
f?$kf its appearance till the year 1815, when it issued from the Serampore 
Mission press, having been printed there at the East-India Company’s sole 
expense, from types specially prepared for it in England. 

In 1812 (February 29th) his father died. To the care and comfort of 
bis aged parent both Mr. and Mrs. Morrison appear to have been anxious 
to contribute out of their slender means. The following extract is from d 
letter from Mrs. Morrison to her husband in December 1811 : — " My first 
wish fo to assist pur aged father (Mr. James Morrison) ; that certainly hi 
now our duty. If this is not compatible with decorating our house, I would 
most certainly deny myself, to enable us to send yearly £50 to our father* 
Do wot delay a moment, dear Robert, 1 request yoq, in fulfilling both our 
wishes, for 1 am sure it is as much yours as mine.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Morrison, at this period (1811 and 1812), appear to 'hath 
experienced spine of those slights, which their comparatively humble station, 
and perhaps the office of a missionary, invited from the vain and the arro» 
pat “ These slights and impolitenesses/^ ' Mre. Morrison observes, in one 
of her letters, u should be indifferent to us : they will not add to; nor take 
( ma y pur happiness. Yet one cannot help being hurt at the marked inatt* 
fr tttip ua ip which I am frequently exposed : I will endeavour to be tadtfft- 
apt fot llgpR* 1 — «- w f J believe, the Chmese doctrine of bearing insulfo » the 
wisest plan to follow. They reason very simply and very well. It fes eee- 
^daij^l^ejpqppp who causelessly insults us that ought to be ashftnfed/'Mid 
plUqivselves for, bearing patjently with them. As Christians, hlso/ we* ftave 
am^iJwglerjqojtiye for being humble and peaceable. ** *' 1 * ‘ ' 

|n lfffS, Mr. Morrison completed ah edition in Chinese 
Asiat. Journ. N.S.Voi*. 16. No. '63, “ ***’ ' *• - 
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of the New Testament,* of which be forwarded a few copies to Europe as 
presents to his friends ; and particularly to the Bible Society, the London 
Missionary Society, and the Academy at Hoxton. Large impressions of 
this Testament have since been printed ; they bear date in the years 1815, 
1819, 1822, and 1827, and were extensively circulated in China. 

He at the same time wrote and printed a Catechism in Chinese, with a 
tract on the Doctrines of Christianity , of which 15,000 copies were 
printed and circulated. 

In the early part of 1814, it would appear he had some thoughts of 
giving up his situation in China, and going to Java or Malacca. In April 
of that year, Mr. John Robert Morrison, the present Chinese secretary to 
the superintendents at Canton, was bom. A daughter had been bom the 
year before, and a son in 181 1, who died an infant. 

In the year 1815, it was represented to the Court of Directors that he was 
prosecuting his translations of the Scriptures in the face (as it was erroneously 
conceived) of an edict of the Emperor of China, which prohibited the Chinese 
from consulting certain Christian books prepared and published by the 
Jesuits. The court, therefore, ordered that his services to the factory 
should be dispensed with. On this occasion, Dr. Morrison addressed a 
letter to the Supra-cargoes, in which he vindicated his conduct, by remind- 
ing them that, in accepting office, he had not consented to relinquish bis 
important missionary trust; and at the same time submitting the impropriety 
of identifying his peaceful and legitimate pursuits with those of the Jesuits. 
It was in feet, he observed, the temporal ascendancy asserted by the Pope, and 
claimed for him by the Jesuits, which had excited the jealousy of the acute 
Chinese and occasioned the imperial edict, and not the quiet unobtrusive dis- 
semination of theological writings among a highly literary people. These 
explanations were considered satisfactory and his services were retained. 

In 18 15, also, he commenced the publication of his Dictionary of the Chi- 
nese Language. The first number was printed on the 29th Dec. 1 815. This 
work was printed at a press established expressly for that purpose at Ma- 
cao. It consists of three parts : — the first part, containing the Chinese and 
English, arranged according to the radicals, fills three quarto volumes of 
about 900 pages each, bearing date 1815, 1822, and 1823. It was by this 
systematical arrangement of the elements of the Chinese language that 
Morrison surmounted a difficulty, which had till then been found insuper- 
able by Europeans, in their endeavours to understand the speech arid writ- 
ings of the natives of this immense empire.f In the advertiseriient, dated 
April the 9th 1822, which appeared at the close of the third volume, the 
author modestly pleaded his numerous engagements, as an apology foir the 
time which had been spent in the preparation of this dictionary. The 
second part, which fills two volumes, published in the years 1819 and 182b, 
contains the Chinese and English arranged alphabetically ; the third part, 

• The correspondence of Mrs. Morrison r«f«xs to the severe affliction of her husband* hit heart yV* 
Ate., occasioned by *' too long writing.” 

f The C h i nese dictionaries are mostly arranged to this manner. 
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published in the year 1822; consists of English words with Chihese mean- 
ings. The Dictionary was completed on the 15th April 1822. 

Doctor Morrison’s Chinese Dictionary is unquestionably the imperishable 
n o —cat of he literary fame ; it occupied) from its commencement to its 
completion, thirteen years of the prime of his laborious life. He dedicated 
it to the Court of Directors of the East-India Company, by whose orders 
the Company’s funds were munificently charged with the entire expense of 
its publication, amounting to about £12,000. The court, also, after having 
directed the distribution of 100 copies, generously presented the author with 
the remainder of the impression, for circulation among his friends, or for 
sale on his own account 

After he had completed his translation of the New Testament, in 1813, 
he obtained the co-operation of the Rev. Mr. Milne, who had been sent to 
Malacca by the Londoh Missionary Society, in charge of their missionary 
establishment at that place. With Mr. Milne, whose life fell a sacrifice to 
the climate in the year 1822, the subject of this memoir maintained a con- 
stant and cordial friendship, and with his assistance he completed a Chinese 
version of the books of the Old Testament on the 25th of Nov. 1819. 
The portion of this work which was translated by Dr. Milne, consists of 
the book of Deuteronomy, and later historical books, and the book of Job. 
The translation and publication of the whole of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in nineteen volumes octavo, was completed in the year 1819. 
Leang-a-fS, a native Chinese, who bad been converted to the Christian 
faith by Dr. Milne, assisted in passing the work through the press. Other 
editions of this inestimable work have been printed since the year 1819, at 
the expense of the British and Foreign Bible Society, and Dr. Morrison 
meditated, and, indeed, had undertaken, previous to his decease, a new and 
revised edition of the Sacred Scriptures in Chinese, under the patronage of 
the Bible Society. 

In January 1815, Mrs. Morrison and their two children went to Eng- 
land, and did not return to China till August 1820. 

In 1817, he published a View of China for Philological Purposes , in 
one volume quarto, containing a sketch of Chinese chronology, geography, 
government, religion, and customs, designed for the use of persons who 
study the Chinese language. This volume contains an outline of the Chinese 
dynasties, with many historical facts, of which more recent writers on China 
have not failed abundantly to avail themselves. 

In the same year, his extensive acquaintance with the language and 
literature of China recommended him as the fittest person to accompany 
Lord Amherst on bis embassy to Pekin. Mr. Morrison, accordingly, 
acoompanied his lordship, as his Chinese interpreter, and, among the in- 
cidents of that eventful enterprize, it may be worthy of record, that it was 
to him his lordship was indebted for the knowledge of the fact, that the 
presents , from our sovereign to his celestial majesty, were forwarded on 
the great canal, in barges, under flags, which imported that they were 
iritmie from the Ring of England to the Emperor of China. Mr. Mor- 
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rison wrote a memoir of Lord Amherst's embassy, whioh wt» afterwards 
published in. this country.* 

On the 24th December 181 7, the Senates Academicus of the UftwttMty 
of • Glasgow unanimously conferred upon him the degree of doctor of 
divinity, in token of their approbation of his jrtiilologieat labours. 

In 1818, Dr. Morrison executed a project^ which hfe had long bad in 
contemplation — the establishment of an Anglo-Chinese College at Malacca, 
in which the languages and literature of the two countries should fee inter- 
changeably communicated, chiefly with a view to the Anal object of his 
mission, the introduction of the Christian religion into China. The London 
Missionary Society had previously obtained a grant of ground, for the erec^ 
tfon bf a mission-house ; and on a part of this ground, with some additional 
land, which he obtained by purchase, he caused his college tb be erected. 
Towards the foundation of this college he gave £1,000, with an endow- 
ment of £100 per annum for five years ; and obtained the farther requisite 
pecuniary aid from his friends in Europe and Asia. The foundation-stone 
was laid on the 11th of November 1818, by Lieut.-Col. William Farquhar, 
with the concurrence of the Dutch authorities, to whom the settlement was 
then on the eve of being restored. Dr. Morrison made other pecuniary grants 
towards the support of this institution, and was, till his death, its mart 
powerful and efficient patron, in obtaining the means of its suppdrt by 
voluntary contribution. He also drew up, for the better management of 
the college, a code of laws,f by which it oontinues to be regulated, oh 
Christian principles. Tn the year 1825, it contained twenty Chinese 
students ; and according to the latest report, its utility and prosperity are 
unabated. In 1827, Mr. Fullerton, the governor of Prince of Wales I4s*A, 
recorded a minute, in which he took a view of the histoiy of the college 
and, after recommending the East-India Company to afford it pecuniary irid, 
in the expectation that it would, as indeed it had, become the depository of 
-the itertstone of the surrounding nations, and that die Company's servants 
might avail themselves of it as a means of qualifying themselves for their 
respective official stations, he added 4 “ l do not contemplate any interfer- 
ence by the officers of Government in the direct management of the iusti- 
dution, being perfectly satisfied that it is now in better hands." • 

■ Dr. Morrison visited this college in the year 1822, and, duridg his stity 
at Malacca, entered into arrangements with the view of forming is new 
institution at Singapore, in connection with the college at Malacca, hot 
Without disturbing the original plan of that establishment.); The languages, 
which it was designed that the Singapore Institution should disseminate, are, 
.the Chinese, Malayan, Siamese, Buggese, Arabic, and Balinese. < 
project was discussed and adopted at a public meeting, held it Singapore 
on the let of April 1823, at which Sir Stamford Raffles presided $ wfa 
appropriated for this establishment 100 acres of waste land, the property of 
the government, and assigned to Dr. Morrison fifty acres, on which to effect 

• In M17-18. he published his Discourses of Jem. 

j See Parliamentary Papers relative to India Affairs, Sea. 1839, No. 735. Public Appendix, p.480. 

% Governor Fullerton states, that Morrison's consent had beerobUflned for an eventual altttftiM « 
the establishment at Malacca in favour of that at Singapore. 
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I private residence for himself, whenever be should reside temporarily , at 
Singapore. The erection of this college, towards which Dr. Mfa r riac a 
obtained private subscriptions to a considerable amount, and himself gave 
£i,09O, commenced on an extensive scale, on the 4tb of August 1823 ; 
Sir Stamford Raffles laying the first stone. The return to Eulope of that 
distinguished statesman shortly afterwards, and the consequent change in 
the government of Singapore, oo-oper&tmg with other causes, appears* to 
have prevented the completion of this munificent design. 

In 1821* Dr. Morrison lost his amiable, affectionate, and beloved wife* 
We (pxrte his own wolds : “ On Saturday evening, June 9th, expecting 
to be eenfined, she put away aH her work, books, &c. in daily use, and 
fid not finish the reading of her usual chapter and prayer till about eleven 
o’clock at night. Next morning, she rose and dressed, cams out to; break* 
fast, and family prayer ; but was unwell. Tbe disease was oholera mom 
bai| dad that evening, being Sunday, 10th June 1821, stretched on a 
coach, with Mrs. Livingstone, the doctor, and Robert by ber side, after 
one day’s painful suffering, she oeased to breathe.” She was interred in 
the British factory's burial-ground in Macao.” 

Dr. Morrison, having previously returned from Malacca to Canton, 
embarked at Macao, ia December 1823, on tbe Waterloo^ Csfpt. Alsagen, 
with the view of revisiting bis native oountry, whither his two children, a 
mb and daughter, had preceded him ; in March 1824, he arrived in Eng- 
land, end was received with marked attention in the several religious, like* 
rely, and scientific orioles in England and Scotland, ia which he made his 
ippearaace ; and hot less so in the French metropolis, where be spent part 
of tbe summer of 1825. 

He had also tbe hotiour, during his residence in England, to be enrolled 
a ranker of tbe Royal Society ; and was presented, as one of the most 
eminent Chinese scholars of the age, by the President of tbe Board of 
Control, to the king at his levee ; to whom he presented a complete copy of 
the Sacred Scriptures in tbe Chinese language, together with some other 
productions of the Chinese press. He brought with him to England his 
Chinese library, consisting of several thousand volumes in every department 
of Cbinbse literature. It was hife intention and chief object, it) bringing 
thrilibrajry to Eurbpe, to promote by mehns of it tbe study of the Chinese 
language. For this purpose, he projected, and with the aid of friends in 
Eaglarid founded, an institution, in Bartlett’s-buildings, Hdborn, which 
he culled the Language Institution. The plan of this establishment was 
simple and unexpensive; and it was bhsed on tbe moot catholic principles, 
it being the design of the projector, that it should exist for an object, so 
simple and basily defined, the study of language, as to entitle it to the 
support 6f persons of-aH religions denominations, who were favourable to 
•wrens to the heathen. It was, of course, open to all missionaries,— both 
to returned missionaries, as instructors of their younger brethren, and to 
younger brethren, who wished to qualify themselves for future labours, 

receiving the counsels and instructions of those who bad . preceded them. 
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Thus constituted, it prospered under His personal superintendence, and 
several missionaries, who are now labouring in the East, owe, to it, their 
earliest acquaintance with, and advances in the languages in which they 
communicate with the natives of the countries where they labour; but after 
it had ceased to enjoy his personal presence and direction, it declined, and, 
id about two years from that date, was discontinued : a fact which called 
forth, on his part, expressions of the sinccrest regret. 

He also during his residence in England published a thin quarto volume, 
entitled the Chinese Miscellany , consisting of original extracts from Chi- 
nese authors, in the native character; with translations and philological 
remarks. In the publication of this work, he had recourse to lithography, 
an art which he subsequently described as peculiarly well adapted to the 
multiplication of copies of pages written in the Chinese character, and which 
for that reason he has introduced into China. 

'• In 1824, Doctor Morrison married Miss Armstrong of Liverpool, and 
in 1826 he returned to China, under the auspices of the Court of Directors 
of the E^ast-lndia Company ; accompanied by his wife, an infant son, the 
fruit of their union, and his two elder children. He had four children bora 
at Macao alter his return to China, making altogether seven children. These, 
with his widow, who with her young family is now in England, have to 
lament his sudden removal from them. 

The services of Dr. Morrison to the East-lndia Company are admitted to 
have been, on some occasions, of immense value. He was more than once 
called into council at Canton, on very trying occasions, and whenever his 
advice was followed, it proved beneficial to the Company's interests. In the 
Lintin affair, in 1821, he was the only person at the factory capable of 
opposing argument to the claims of the Chinese, and be did so with success. 
In public transactions, as in private, he was the Christian; effecting the 
greatest objects by conciliation ; and there is good reason to believe that, 
had his advioe been followed, on some occasions, when it was disregarded, 
considerable inconvenience and loss of property would have been avoided. 
There are now but few among the Company's servants, formerly on the 
Canton establishment, who were not indebted to him for their acquaintance 
with the language of China: indeed, this particular branch of his duty 
(teaching the junior servants the language) is understood to have been that 
for which the Court of Directors consented, temporarily, to his drawing 
those allowances from the Company's treasury, which he continued to re- 
ceive, and latterly under a more formal recognition on the part of the 
Court, till within a few dap of bis decease. 

Talents so commanding, and success in literary enterprise so distinguish- 
ing, as were possessed by Doctor Morrison, could not fail of encoun- 
tering the hostility of rivals in the field of science. Even in his native 
country, the productions of bis mind and pen often received much less than 
justice from one portion of the periodical press, and, on the continent ot 
Europe, they were exposed to a formal rivalry ; which was occasionally pro- 
ductive of ludicrous effects. One of these was an application madeto an En- 
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gink gentleman, in habitual intercourse with the doctor, and who had received 
from him instruction in Chinese, requesting that, m return for certain literary 
gratifications, he would eulogise and exalt an eminent continental professor 
of Chinese, and decry Morrison. The answer given to this request, from 
which the following is an extract, is as creditable to the writer as it is to 
the character he undertook to vindicate. “ I cannot help regretting that 
you should indulge in such hostility to Doctor Morrison, concerning whom 
I must declare (and I could not, without the greatest baseness do otherwise), 
that I agree with Sir George Staunton in considering him as ‘ confessedly 
the first Chinese scholar in Europe/ It is notorious in this country (Eng- 
land) that he has for years conducted, on the part of the East-India Com- 
pany, a very extensive correspondence with the Chinese in the written cha- 
racter ; that he writes the language of China with the ease and rapidity of 
a native; and. that the natives themselves have long since given him the 
title of Le Doclini Ma. This testimony is decisive ; and the position which 
it gives him is such, that he may regard all European squabbles regarding 
his Chinese knowledge as mere Bairachomyamach ia (Battle of Frogs and 
Mice). WhatMr.Marjoribanks stated, in relation to a Japanese version 
of the Dictionary, is perfectly correct. The Japanese were so well pleased 
with the alphabetical arrangement of the second part, that they have availed 
themselves of Dutch interpretations, and convert it into their own vernacular 
language/ 9 

The circumstance, above referred to, occurred in 1828, when the head 
Japanese translator, at Nangasaki, was employed in translating Morrison’s 
Dictionary into Japanese, from a copy which had been presented to him 
by the Dutch naturalist, M. Burger. 

It is well known in th£ Indian circles, that he was the first European 
who prepared documents in the Chinese language, which the Chinese autho- 
rities would consent to receive, and that the first dooument so prepared by 
him and presented, was supposed to have been the production of a learned 
Chinese, and means were employed to discover its author, in order to visit 
upon him the vengeance of the Chinese law, for an act, regarded in China 
as an act of treason, the exertion of such talents in the service of foreign- 
ers. It was this inquiry which gave publicity to the fact, and established 
Morrison’s character as a Chinese scholar. But it is unnecessary to multi- 
ply facts, in order to establish the just literary claims of this eminent and 
amiable individual. The following, however, so strikingly exhibits the man- 
fioess and benevolence of bis character, that it would be an aot of injustice 
to his memory to omit it. 

In 1829, a party of Chinese navigators, among whom was one Teal- 
Eung*Cbaou, were navigating a vessel near the coast, with fourteen pas- 
seitgerd and property on board; when the majority of the crew rose, and, 
for the sake of the property, murdered the passengers, with the exception 
of one Individual who escaped to land. Teal-Kung-Cbaou had been no 
pferty to the crime, he having endeavoured to prevent its perpetration ; 
but, Opon tbe survivor’s making known the transaction to the magistrates, 
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on shore, the whole of the crew, including T eal- Kuog-Chaou, were 
arrested and convicted, on evidence which was afterwards found to 
be incnffioient by the law of China. However, identification was all 
that remained to be done, after conviction, previous to , execution. 
Accordingly, the Court was solemnly opened for the purpose of identifi- 
cation, and foreigners of distinction were permitted to be present ; the pri- 
soners were then called in and produoed in cages, and were all identified 
by the survivor of the murdered passengers, as participcs crimh tis in the 
transaction, excepting Teal-Kung-Cbaou, who, when he stepped out of his 
cage, was seized by the surviving passenger, and thanked for Itis service in 
having, amid the slaughter of his associates, saved his life. Yet no attempt 
was made by the Chinese present to obtain a reversal of the sentence of 
this man. Leang-a-ffi, who had accompanied Morrison, expressed a desire 
to attempt it; but he could not command sufficient attention. Perceiving 
this, Doctor Morrison himself stepped forward, and eloquently advocated 
the poor man’s cause, in Chinese, with such ample reference to Chinese legal 
authorities, as procured the release of Teal -Kung-Chaou, and obtained for 
the Doctor very, many high compliments from the Chief Judge, and the 
applause of the whole Court. According to Chinese usage, the redeemed 
captive presented a formal letter of acknowledgments to his deliverer, at 
whose feet he could not be prevented from performing the accustomed 
homage of " bumping head.” 

On the arrival of Lord Napier at Macao, with his Majesty’s commission, 
constituting the new arrangement for the .administration of the British affairs 
in China, he found Dr. Morrison there ; and, in pursuance of instructions 
received from our government, appointed him Chinese secretary and inter* 
preter to the commission. Doctor Morrison was then, and had been for 
some time, in declining health ; he, nevertheless, consented to accompany bis 
lordship, on his resolving to proceed immediately to Canton, and was with 
him, in an open boat and in a storm of rain, on the Canton river, in the 
night between the 24th and 25th of July. The party did not arrive at 
Canton till the morning of the 25th. From that time, disease made rapid 
advances, and he expired in the 53d year of his age, on the eveningof the 
1st of August, in the arms of his eldest son, John Robert Morrison. This 
gentleman has been appointed his father’s successor in the duties of his 
offices. 

On the following day, the 2d of August, Doctor Morrison’s remains were 
carried by water to Macao. They were followed, from his residence, 
No. 6 in the Danish Hong, to the river-side, by Lord Napier and all the 
Europeans, Americans, and Asiatic British subjects, then in Canton. On 
the 5th of the same month, they were deposited with those of his first wife, 
end one of his children, in the private Protestant burial-ground at Macao. 
He was attended to bis tomb by about forty of the most respectable inha- 
bitants of that island ; the Rev. E. Stevens, the seaman’s chaplain in the 
port of Canton, officiating on the occasion. 

The magnitude of the loss which the literary world has sustained by the 
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rttftoval -of 1 tMs distinguished individual, is perkaps most oorreody estimated 
n e arer fb the stfene of his active, laborious, and useful life. There it has 
been a pprec i a ted end expressed, not in strains of unmerited eulogy, but in 
ackfidtefetigmefete as unanswerable as they are emphatic. “ Countless 
aflfldns of thfe human race/' it has been observed, u may have to rejoice in 
the effects of bis toils: and, hereafter, when the attainment of the Chinese 
la ngu ag e shall have become an easy task, and a succession of Chinese sebo^ 
lahr shall have arisen to profess it, it will still be to him that they are indebted 
lor the means whereby they have acquired it ; and long, very long, will it 
he before there shall be found among them one, whose knowledge of China 
and of Chinese literature, shall be as extensive and sohd as his— one, whose 
Blind shall have been as thoroughly saturated with Chinese lore to which 
might have been added, u and one, whose unfeigned piety, and doraestio 
and social Virtues, were as conspicuous and as indisputable as were those 
of the late estimable and lamented Dr. Robert Morrison." 

From his first appearance in China, he seems to have availed himself 
of that most important means of acquainting the heathen with one of the 
etementary principles of divine revelation — the observance of the .Sabbath* 
day. As a servant of the Company, he had only lodgings at Canton, 
where he spent the portion of the year devoted to trade, and a house at 
Macao, where he resided generally for the larger half of the year: both 
these residences were used by him as chapels, in which he performed reli- 
gious worship, and preached usually four times in the day, twice in English 
to such of his countrymen as would attend ; and twice in Chinese to his 
Chinese servants and others. The effect of his Chinese sermons appears to 
have been the conversion of a few natives of the empire to Christianity, who 
have been at different periods baptized by him into the Christian faith, and, 
inclusive of Leang-a-fd, five of them have been destined to the missionary 
service. He also kept a school for Chinese children in his house at Macao, 
employing Chinese preceptors, and giving them presents to induce them 
to send their children. 

In 1832 he lent his powerful aid to the objects of the Temperance Society, 
and patronised a tea and coffee shop in Canton, to which the British sailors 
in the port were by public advertisement invited to resort, in preference to 
those houses where ardent spirits were sold, and used much to the prejudice 
of the morals of those who partook of them. 

ft the same year, he opened the floating chapel at Macao, which had 
been fitted up chiefly by the exertions of the Americans who frequented the 
p4h. v ' 

{ ^Thefe is a portrait of Dr. Morrison, from a painting made by Chinnery, 
aYtlie yeiuest and the expense of the Company's servants and others at the 
fcfetbrj) which gives a very correct representation of his person. His lace 
ifrtt Tefofcrkable for a smiling aspect, a quick, full eye, and the abundance 
rf’dta-k^coloured hair, with which it was surrounded. 

His engagements through life had been such as to induce a habit of 
I economizing time, and to prevent much of that intercourse with society 
AsiatJour. N.S.Vol.16.No.63. 2 E 
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which he would otherwise have enjoyed. When in company, his address 
was mild and gentlemanly, but his desire that all his intercourses should 
tend to mental improvement, manifested itself in an utter disinclination to 
join in frivolities, and when conversation appeared to take that turn, he 
usually availed himself of the earliest opportunity of withdrawing from it 
From his own family, and among bis children, he derived the greatest 
delight : with them he was playful as a child, and embraced every occa- 
sion to instruct and to enlarge the sphere of their information. They 
were his companions and his correspondents, even at the very earliest age at 
which they were capable of becoming so, and their attachment to him was 
proportionably ardent 

The following is a list of publications by Doctor Morrison which have 
not been particularly noticed in the foregoing memoir : 

I. A Tract, printed in China, in Chinese, entitled “ A Voyage round 
the World, illustrative of the Manners and Religious Opinions of Chris- 
tians." 

II. A translation into Chinese of a the Morning and Evening Prayers 
of the English Church ; with the Psalter, divided into portions to be read 
daily." 

HI. A translation into Chinese of the two first Homilies of the English 
Church. 

IV. Introduction to the reading of the sacred Scriptures, in Chinese, 
with chronological, historical, and literary notices, and a system of refer- 
ence to books, chapters, and verses. 

V. Epitome of Church History and Prophecy. 

VI. The Devotional Times, Forms, &c., of the Protestant Church. 

VII. Aids to Devotion, taken from the English Liturgy. 

VIII. Prayers and Hymns, in Chinese, 1833. 

IX. A work on the First Epistle of St. Peter. 

X. Dialogues and Detached Sentences in the Chinese Language ; with 
free and verbal translations. 

XI. China; a Dialogue for the Use of Schools. 

XII. Hints on Missions. 

XIII. Religious Tracts, addressed to Sailors. 

XIV. A Sermon preached at Whampoa, 1833; printed in London. 

XV. A Volume of Sermons in English. 

T. F. 
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SIR EDWARD WEST. 
To the Editor. 


Sum Id your editorial remarks on ray letter of the 15th ultimo, published 
| ia your Journal of January, you say that “ I do not appear to complain of 
any mis-statement of facts,” and that I applied myself to “ two grounds only 
upon which the writer of the ‘Bar in India’ has censured the late Sir 
Edward West that I had “ omitted to state the precise nature of Mr. 
Erskine’a misconduct,” M or to notice the printed case shewing that hie dia- 
arinal was illegal and unjust.” 

In ray letter above-mentioned, I applied myself to the etffy two grounds 
upon which the writer of the “ Bar in India^” hacT impugned the judicial 
conduct and character of Sir Edward West : I certainly did complain of a 
mis-statement of facts in both instances, and I leave it to your readers to 
determine, whether I have not shewn, on the authority of official documents, 
that the complaint was well-founded. 

With the wholesale private quarrels imputed by your correspondent to Sir 
Edward West, I could deal in no other way than by simply disavowing my 
belief in a statement so manifestly improbable, and resting solely on the autho- 
rity of an anonymous writer. 

As to the case of Mr. Erskine (whose name you have been the first to meu- 
tiou in this discussion), I expressly referred to the recorded judgment of the 
1 court pronounced upon him, in which the “ precise nature of his misconduct ” 
is fully detailed, and which is embodied at full length in the “ printed case ” to 
which you allude. That case has been published in your Journal, and to it I 
confidently appeal in support of my assertion, that the misconduct of the 
individual in question was not of the trifling nature you seem to think, and 
that his dismissal by the court was neither “ illegal ” or “unjust.” 

Your observations on the case of the barristers, apply rather to the consti- 
tution of the court, than the conduct of the judges, whose proceedings will be 
judged of by the recorded documents to which I have already referred, and on 
which these proceedings were founded. If, however, the court had exceeded 
its authority, or sentenced them to a punishment more severe than their 
offence merited, it cannot be doubted that they would have sought and ob- 
tained redress. 


I 

20/A January y 1835. 


I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

A.B. 


To thb Editor. 

Sir: I forward, as an appendix to my letter of last month (p. 105), copies 
of proceedings in the Court of Recorder in Bombay, under various dates in 
l 1823, in illustration of the very gentlemanly, dignified, and temperate con- 

| duct of the court towards the bar,— a bar, of which Sir E. West’s prede- 

cessor, Sir A. Buller, in taking leave, five months before, declared, in the 
presence of Sir E. West, that it consisted of gentlemen “ of high character 
for honour and respectability.” 

I am, sir, jour’s obediently, 


10tf February 1835. 
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Recorder’s Court for Small Causes, July 12, 1823. 

Z'r. Ayrton, an attorney, rose for the purpose of addressing the Court on behalf of 
a plaintiff. 

Mr. Advocate General interposed, and said : “ I take leave, my lord, not on behalf 
of the Bar generally (for I should leave that task to my senior, Mr. Irwin, if such 
motion should be made at all), but individually, for myself, to object to an attorney 
being allowed to act as a barrister in this court, while there are so many as five bar- 
risters sitting in court, who have never been applied to. I do not intend to argue on 
this subject, my lord, but shall rest perfectly contented to have your lordship’s deci- 
sion on the point.” 

The Recorder. — Certainly, in regard to an application made in this way, I shall be 
content to say, that the rules of the court allow attomies to plead as advocates in this 
court, and I shall permit them to do so. If an application was more properly made, 
and it was asked as a favour at the hands of the court, I should be very willing to take 
the subject into consideration, though I will by no means pledge myself to a decision 
one way or the other. 

The causes proceeded without any further observation ; but, at the breaking up of 
the court, Mr. Irwin addressed the court in these words : — 

“ My lord, in consequence of what has passed in regard to attomies practising as 
advocates in this court, I am induced to address ” — 

The Recorder. — Mr. Irwin, if you are going to move about what you consider an 
improper practice of the court, I will not listen to you. I am willing to hear any 
thing you would wish to move on behalf of the bar, but it must then be understood 
that your motion is to be final on the subject ; and this motion must not be made by 
each gentleman of the bar one after the other, when the court has decided on the 
point 

Mr. Irwin. — I don’t know, my lord, that I am authorized to speak on behalf of 
the bar— ” 

Mr. Advocate General — No, Mr. Irwin ! I would wish to say, my lord, that 
it is by no means from want of confidence in my learned friend, that I do not wish to 
task him with a motion on my behalf; but merely in consequence of what has fallen 
from yoor lordship, that it must then be understood that such a motion must be final 
on this subject. 

The Recorder. — Then I will not certainly hear any motion made otherwise. 

Mr. Irwin. — My lord, I would wish to say — 

The Recorder. — Am I to understand yon are about to move on behalf of the 
bar? 

Mr. Irwin. —Certainly not, my lord ; I have no such authority — 

The Recorder. — Then I cannot hear you ; when a case has been decided, it is al- 
ways the rule that it should not be brought forward again and again. I am willing to 
hear any application on behalf of the bar, either in writing or by deputation; but not 
otherwise. 

The court then broke up. 

Recorder’s Court, July 25, 1823. 

Mr. Advocate General said, he wished to move for liberty to have access to some 
records, in consequence of a correspondence to which he was about to refer. 

The Recorder wished the advocate-general to tell him distinctly what his motion 
was. 

Mr. Advocate General then read the rule to the following effect : — 

“ For a rule to be directed to the clerk of the Small Cause Court, and another to 
the clerk of the Petition Court, to afford to the advocate-general inspection, or to 
furnish him with means of taking copies, of certain records, which he could specify; 
the advocate-general offering to pay any fees or expenses which might be due to such 
clerks.” 
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Mr. Advocate General was proceeding to mention the object be had in view by this 
application, and to relate the correspondence which had passed between himself and 
the two clerics on the subject ; but — v 

The Recorder interposed, and intimated that, if he wanted a favour at the tiands 
of the court, he might ask for it in a different manner. 

Mr. Advocate General replied, that he had no favour to ask of the court, nor was 
it probable that he should ask one ; he came merely to ask what he conceived he 
might ask as a right. 

The Recorder then said that he would not attend to the application without the 
circumstances, which the advocate-general was desirous of stating, being substan- 
tiated upon affidavit. 

July 2 & 

The Advocate General again moved, in the same words, and was proceeding to read 
id affidavit, when — 

The Recorder asked whether be moved on behalf of any suitor ? 

Mr. Adoocate General said that he moved in his own name. 

The Recorder then said that the motion was negatived. 

Upon the Advocate Getieral saying that be hoped he might be heard first, the hon. 
Recorder said, he would not hear him upon it, and that he certainly would not listen 
to a motion of so frivolous a description. 

Upon Mr. Advocate Generate moving the court for liberty to inspect certain records 
in the Small Cause Court, and the Petition Court, the Recorder expressed himself as 


follows: — 

“ You, Mr. Advocate-general, attempted to make this motion once before, and to 
intimate to the court that they have been acting wrong, or that they had no right to 
follow a practice established by the rules of the court, and sanctioned by the usage of 
nearly thirty years. In this indecent and disrespectful conduct, you have likewise 
been followed by Mr. Irwin and Mr. Parry. I give this warning to you, and the 
other gentlemen of the bar, that, at the very next instance of such disrespect to the 
court, I will remove you from your situations as barristers.’ * 

The Recorder then referred to some communication made to him by an attorney, 
of Mr. Parry’s having remitted a brief to that attorney, intimating that the fee, as 
then marked, was unusually inadequate ; and remarked, that such a practice was 
unworthy of the character of the profession, and was altogether unauthorized by the 
practice of the English bar. “ I thought the profession here was composed of per- 
tons possessed of very different principles ; that it was an honourable profession. In 
England, the profession is composed of gentlemen, and I am ashamed to find that 
persons who have received an English education should so far forget themselves as to 
refuse a brief, because it is not marked with a fee equal to what they choose to con- 
sider a proper fee. Counsel have no right to demand any fee at all — it is a mere quid, 
dm honorarium . In England, no counsel would dare to refuse a brief with a single 
guinea upon it. But here they consider themselves entitled to pursue a different 
course ; and when they can't get gold mohurs they will haggle for rupees. Don’t 
let me hear, however, of a counsel refusing a brief with the very lowest fee upon it : 
be is bound to accept it, though marked with only a single rupee. I hope that the 
lecture I now give you will have its proper effect on you all ; and that you will return 
to a different and more honourable course of conduct. I advise you to change your 
courses, otherwise you shall not practise here, not one of you." 

The Recorder then intimated something about a conspiracy. 

Mr. Advocate General said, he was at a loss to comprehend the meaning of the 
chaiges, as intended to apply to him. He had never refused a brief since he had been 
in the presidency. He would only say, that he disdained the imputation thrown out 
against him, as most unfounded. 

Mr. Parry declared that he had not refused the brief proffered him ; and was sur-, 
prised to find such an impression taken up. His note to the attorney, he conceived, 
could hardly warrant such an interpretation. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Asiatic Society . — At the Meeting of the 17th January, Sir Henry Wil- 
lock presided, when an able paper on the tenancy of land in the Dekhan, b j 
Lieut.-Colonel Sykes, late statistical reporter under the Bombay government, 
and well acquainted with the condition of the Dekhan, was read. The paper 
embraces not only the subject of tenures, which are extremely curious, but 
details respecting the aboriginal natives of the South. 

Cursetjee Manockjee, a most respectable Parsee of Bombay, was elected a 
non-resident member. 

February 7 th . — Sir George Staunton presided at this meeting, which, agree^ 
ably to a circular notice to the members, was made official in order to take into 
consideration two propositions, recommended by the Council; one was as 
follows : — ■“ That, in order to mark the high sense entertained by the Society 
of the eminent services rendered to Oriental geography and science, by Lieut. 
Burnes, by his researches in Central Asia, he be elected a Resident Member of 
the Society for life, without being required to make any payment or composition 
for the same.” The other was, the exemption from annual subscriptions of mem- 
bers permanently resident abroad, whose payments had amounted, or should 
amount, to twenty guineas. Both propositions were unanimously agreed to. 

The paper read was, an account, by Captain Low, of the manners and cus- 
toms of the people of Tberqui, Tenraperim, and other maritime ports of the 
Burmese empire, ceded to the British. The details given by Captain Low are 
minute; they relate to their dress and ornaments, their character, which he 
describes as frank, brave, and hospitable; their marriage and funeral ceremonies, 
their festivals and amusements. We are glad to hear that there is a prospect 
of the public being gratified by a work on Burmah and Siam, by Captain Low. 

At the meeting on the 21st February, his diploma was presented to Lieut. 
Burnes, by Earl Munster, who presided, with a highly complimentary speech, 
which was suitably acknowledged by the gallant officer. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal . — At the meeting of July 2d, the Bishop of Cal- 
cutta in the chair, were read extracts from a letter addressed to the Secretary 
by Professor H. H. Wilson, announcing the receipt of the Moorcroft manu- 
scripts, sent home under charge of Lieut. Burnes, and stating that an arrange- 
ment was under negociation to print them free of expense to the Society. 

Read a letter from Major L. R. Stacy, bringing to the notice of the Society 
two coins of his cabinet, having the symbol observed in the Behat coins of 
Capt. Cautley, united to a Greek inscription. Connected with this subject, 
the Secretary also exhibited to the meeting, and read, a note on a silver coin 
of the same type just received from Lieut. A. Conolly, bearing a most clear 
and unequivocal inscription in the character No. I. of the Allahabad column. 

Read a letter from Captain Geo. Burney, on the subject of the Pali inscrip- 
tion at Gaya. The impressions of the inscriptions were, it seems, taken off by 
Capt. Burney himself, in Feb. 1833, with very great trouble; and there wa9 
no pandit in the envoy’s suite ; one copy was given to the Governor General, 
with a translation, and the other to the Burmese ambassador. 

Copies of an incription in Nagri, Marhatta, and Tamul characters, from a 
atone dug up in building a new ghaut at Benares, were communicated in a Per- 
sian letter from Munshi Pal Singh, at Benares. The stone was twenty-nine 
feet long and nine feet in girth, it seems to have belonged to a temple of no 
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great antiquity. The inscriptions are too imperfect to be deciphered, but the 
example of making such discoveries known is deserving of every encourage- 
ment. They bear the date Sam vat 1655.— Joum. At. Soc. 

When the business of the evening had concluded, the Bishop rose and 
addressed the meeting as follows : — 

It had been suggested to him that the death of the Rev. Dr. Carey, one of 
the oldest and warmest supporters of the Asiatic Society, was an occasion 
which called for some testimonial of the sense entertained by all its members 
of the value of his services to the literature and science of India, and of their 
sincere respect for his memory. 

He had himself enjoyed but two short interviews with that eminent and 
good man ; but a note from Dr. Wallich, who was prevented himself from 
attending to propose the resolution, supplied his own want of information. 
Dr. Carey hid been twenty-eight years a member of the Society ; and (with 
exception of the last year or two of his life, when protracted illness forced 
him to relinquish his Calcutta duties) a regular attendant at its meetings, and 
an indefatigable and zealous member of the Committee of Papers since the 
year 1807. He had enriched the Society’s publications with several contribu- 
tions. As an ardent botanist, indeed, he had done much for the science in 
India, and one of the last works upon which he had been engaged was the 
publication, as editor, of his deceased friend Dr. Roxburgh's Flora Indica . 
His Bengalee, Marhatta, Telinga, and Punjabi dictionaries and grammars, his 
translation of a portion of the Ramaysnn and other works, were on their shelves 
to testify the extent of his learning as an oriental scholar. It was well known 
that he had prepared, some time ago, an elaborate dictionary of the Sanscrit 
language, the manuscripts of which, and a considerable portion of the work 
already printed off, the result of many years* intense labour and study, had 
been destroyed by the fire which burnt down the Serampore premises. He 
had also been of great assistance, as the author testified, in the editing of 
Baboo Ram Comul Sen’s Anglo-Bengalee Dictionary. The memory of those 
members, who had been longer associated with him than himself, would easily 
fill up this very imperfect estimate of his various services. 

During forty years of a laborious and useful life in India, dedicated to the 
highest objects which can engage the mind, indefatigable in his sacred vocation, 
active in benevolence, yet finding time to master the languages and the learn- 
ing of the East, and to be the founder, as it were, of printing in these lan- 
guages, he contributed, by his researches and his publications, to exalt and 
promote the objects for which the Asiatic Society was instituted. The close of 
his veqerable career should not therefore pass without a suitable record of the 
worth and esteem in which his memory was held ; and his lordship begged to 
move, that the following minute be entered on the Journals of the Society : — 

u The Asiatic Society cannot note upon their proceedings the death of the 
Rev. Wm. Carey, D.D., so long an active member and an ornament of this 
institution, distinguished alike for his high attainments in the Oriental lan- 
guages, for his eminent services in opening the stores of Iodian literature to the 
knowledge of Europe, and for his extensive acquaintance with the sciences, the 
natural history and botany of this country, and his useful contributions in 
every branch towards the promotion of the objects of the Society, without 
placing on record this expression of the high sense of his value and merits as 
a scholar and a man of science ; their esteem for the sterling and surpassing 
religious and moral excellencies of his character ; and their sincere grief for 
his irreparable loss.” This was carried unanimously. 
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me need only with the present generation, which has seen a Jones, a Wiikips, 4 Jpf ycfcUw 
and other illustrious names. But these were only so many bright stars or npeteers^ ■ _ 
more genera! and permanent light was still'wanting; WicT is at last emerging, 1 like the 
so*v ftwro vttti borrow of the East. The Oneotxl Trttnhrtsott v€bifabifttedt of Owst 
Britain and Instead can already boast of faabourerawritl cootribkitors inwwMy jclngtofrf eP 
Europe ; and, in consequence, England at least can no longcrt'bet 'r e y dfctfh^frftfr 4 1 
wantof attention to the languages and literature of Aaia. lV v vSi hiv ft riKt'S' t 
U ^gratifying to observe the Oriental Translation Cpmuctw* p*tro 8 *iog 4 he '4di®f»- 
tures of Kamrup, a beautiful Indian Romance, traptbUitel HindustanlhUe l^— ifi, 
by ^JL pagein 4 e Tassy, a profound and indefiatigfhleprran4i^P^f9Mk#iI|ip<4|(- 
tapi in tlip Ecole Speciale da Lan$ue$ Orientates, Paris, ^ ,Tbfl story ^^0*4 n«^f 4 ^vo« 7 . 
full of imagination, such as might be expected froqi this ^»qny,,plima r qf India. ^ The 
task could not have fallen into better hapds than iju^e of ^7 dn Taffy,, wlio, bemg 1 
perfectly master of the original, has transfuse^ ijl^fpifft hUx> elegant Frenoh* At^ 
the end of tbe work, the translator has added numerous notes, illustrative of 'the c**-, 1 
toms, manners, &c. of India, and, together with tbe otigi(^r yffp trust. \# spf ■ 

pubtished shortly, it will form a valuable addition to thaJImdu^otJHUdfn^ iibfaryi 
It would be superfluous to give au extract from a- book of HO pages* o * 

know French, we recommend tlie work as entertaitoOl and in#! runtime; to tHni dttl o 
of French, we recommend it as w very alluring method ofl oar ping tbelarrj uage< n»»ii 

It is a love tale. Kamrup, d»e son of tbe ItingiUf Pu 4 *V*!tb*>hwoy>f 
the heroine is Kala, the daughter of the king of SerondifVi ThfctWftJpfiK* 
perfect and all-beautiful, of course. The, prince of pude,j 0*Wt Higbt» t 4 wtiodf /of 
m,eetiug in a garden the princess Kala, whom he bad never aetft pr >(^ard of ibefoae 
(Serendip or Ceylon being some ^,OQOniiics distant from Oude^ and the 90t»to(fvrnow j 
was, that he fell mest desperately in love with tbe princess. On ibe iwnt^ighvthci 
princess Kala, in her palace of Serendip, dreamed that she met Kamrup twrthefsnne rt 
beautiful and paradise-resembling garden. Tbe consequence may ,be antiaiptojdu ilhtiil 
princess became perfectly ineonsolable, and despatdied a learned and. wise' itfeabisipi 
named Sum to the kingdom of Oude. .The brfjtmin hods Kawp, and iwntkaieo 
voyage back they are shipwrecked. Kamrup escapee pp ,4 pjaulq and ^aiwki iai WHypM 
raj, a country inhabited by women alone. Here be nM^.iSigrfnttnidt^^htgsaMg^te 
hanfU^i. tUV^ RflQt&t e kind of endMvfu^l tot lwtgdiitwVlh 

her which hefotpuuMaly m*m JW# 404 iOfU#c«a.,j»H» ifewfc mSmn 

gtiOf Sprendip, aud.the/aWilw^ofKAilb dWKkamttiww 
and sound, accompanied by his bride, to his father’s kingdom. al^ic n baa rfottox 

. $L olUline of lh ^^ ,c » and our reader? anay^ex ^*5%lR« , *J6iSfci 

tigifj? liKe|y lo | forrir< out of tlieae adventure?. ; ; % yf gniaS . J .IcV 

'‘OT ibe worts of Wali we have mere))' room to say, that tbgy.uft bey^faMyiiWW^g,- 


/Godgk 
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Wtij printed, in the original Hindustani, under the tuperintendance of M. de T 'any. 
It the royal prest of Paris. Wali is one of the first of Hindustani poets, and hia works 
are of the clan nailed dwa. A diwan consists Of some hundreds of odea, avenging 
from nine to twelve couplets each, and the peculiarity of it is in the arrangement. The 
poet donee the odes according to the letters of the alphabet ; first, all thorn of which 

Uie second line in each couplet ends in \ (alif), then such as end in t^j (be), and so 

on throughout the whole Persian alphabet. The subject is generally the torments and 
mi s ch i efs of love and beauty, or the praise of good wine and conviviality. The Persian 
poet Hafiz stands at the head of this class of writers. The diwan is peculiar to the 
Mahommedans, and it is rather singular that they should so freely celebrate the praises 
of wine, against which the Koran most expressly cautions the faithful. Indeed, the 
more otbodox Mitsui mans pretend that Hafiz, whom they all adore as an elegant 
writer, speaks of wine in a purely figurative sense, and that he means by wine the 
words of the Koran and the pure doctrines of the Moslem faith. 

Hie works of Wali will be highly useful to the more advanced Hindustani students. 
The language, as may be expected, approaches the Persian, and has also some common 
I words peculiar to the Deccan. If M. de Tassy bad inserted the izafat in Persian 
words, and the discriminative marks of the letters ^ and as in Mr. Sbakespear’s 

Ibkdums, it would have made the work more accessible to beginners. However, the 
Hindustani proficient would deem these but mere trifles, as they are never draught of 
by the natives themselves. 

A Voyage Round ike World, including Trends in Africa , Ana, Australasia , America , 
ic^Jrom 1827 to 1832. By Jaxss Holm a a, R.N. F.R.S., Ac. Ac. VoL II. 
Loudon, 1834. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

It must indeed be a consolation to Mr. Holman, under his severs affliction, that “the 
very calamity which condemns him to inquire and think, when others see and cotnpre- 
I head at once,'* has given him a claim upon public attention, superadded to that which 
be derives from the intrinsic merits of his work. In reviewing the first volume of these 
amusing travels*, we gave Mr. Holman’s explanation of the reasons why a blind travel- 
ler is not disqualified either from enjoying the pleasures of travelling, or from describ- 
ing the scenes and objects met with in bis travels. 

The present volume contains an account of the Author's voyages and visits to the Bra- 
ails, the Cape of Good Hope, where he made a journey into the interior (his details 
of which, and of the settlers and Cafires, form the most prominent and interesting por- 
tion of this volume), Mauritius and Madagascar, where Mr. Holman visited the king 
aed his court, of which be gives an amusing description, besides a good sketch of the 
| manners end customs of the Ovahs. 

Mr. Holman's descriptions are interspersed with anecdotes, sketches of character, 
natural history, Ac., arising from the mode in which be acquires the necessary infcrma- 
! tien, namely, by the ear ; and whkfa render them unusually agreeable, without detract- 
ing from their accuracy. Some of bis adventures are whimsical. Mr. Holman expe- 
rimmed seme risk in hit journey into Cafifre-land, from venturing on horseback. Once 
his Ho tte nto t guide placed him upon a spirited animal, and gave him the leading irein 
instead of the bridle, which nearly caused a catastrophe. At another time be was placed 
on an im m ens e creature as large as a prise ox, with a saddle like a table, from whence 
Mr. Hohnen was pitched upon his bead. He says his amour-propre was deeply wounded 
at the idee of dying In that manner. . 

We regret to find Mr. Holman disposed to paltiate slavery. He, end others who 
neoa as he does, should remember that the existence of slavery perpetuates the slave- 
trade, and that the slave-trade is the principal causa of Africa’s backwardness in chrili* 
ration and morals. 

Inez of the Most Eminent literary and Scientific Men <f Italy, Spain , and Portugal. 
VoL L Being Vd. LXIII. of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cydopndia. London, 18 %$. 
Longman and Co. Taylor. 

• voi. xrv. P . ce. 
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, Twa aptrfW yaotatood to tots o6\*m±twmmsig*>. us to^ipeefc * uwyatteeftotew 
pfiktU mm? biagtaphy^ltelyateltto Ftniptesto Tbf U re a liH w urt io Jt rf W^ WP 

tff Fewarto, BoctMcks, Jbomm*4tf Mbs&dfBck; Bcfmfoi &mm * Aritetekwted 

i 0 9 tck*oeU t r dm 4 itro 4 imti an writer awd toe ya aa rfc i.Hn 

eiyJe^ft imft «o4 vigorous; too bi c yphi at iac ideaf areuifi illn ilu rij i nrtj toBitoirip 
Mailed; die critictona on the works. of the writers. are ccpiousatid a tobn f ite without 
pedantry.' TbC article on Dante bts mbdrpieased os. The wiaterbfl* net eaftersd into 
#tectnft*t*Ntofes (meet of them, except fimae of ftdtobr Rcteffifli, <rf fittfefiactM 
ktiftty^ i ts p e ct teg toe cooper and iub of the Dtmm Qmt&oka ; tost In Idis wosgmm& 
JhfO ^comparatively small compass, ao adaMB e e ri tr ci sm upon ttes tebje^ i esiitete 
teat fcaguageof <be*poefb. L The other Hves «re’fall of original interest , 

The Georgian Era ; Memoirs of the most Eminent 'Persons ioho haveftOsnsMi* Orest 
Britain, Jrom the Accession of George the First to the Desmise qf George the FevflK . In 
Four Vols. Vob. IIL and IV. London, 1834. V totally, Bmnston, & Co. 

THfen two volumes conclude *n elegant little work, oemprahendtog eteapte^ 
of our political, domestic, scientific* and Ktewy history doling dt lastecasttuqpu iShfl y 
fre dedicated to biography, and contain tha lives of flg tullpt Mj^Hsa of teitefi 
274 literary characters, 56 economists, 151 paintere, sculptor*, wrchiSarts, aslaagnMI, 
65 composers, and 193 musical a*d dramatic perfo rm e rs ; maftriag a total of newly a 
thousand separate biographies, including many<tf Bring cha r a c te r s ; and tkefgffm, 
as far as we bare examined them, to hare bfian eardMty compiled. 

These four volumes will form not only & decorative but useful addition to every fibravy. 

The History ofEnghnd, contihued frhm the Eight Iforu Sir James Mn&inlesh, fJ^Jh 
' M:P.' VcH.IV:? being- Vel. LXf I, of Dr. Larduer's Cabinet Gydopm&a* Lon- 
don, 1835. Longman & Co. Taylor. 


'This history of England is not that of Sir James Mackintosh. Malting this deduc- 
tion, which' fe A large One, the work in other respects is highly respectable, and a pp si r i 
tb have been compiled from original authorities. The disappointment which the read** 
of the Cyclopedia have doubtless felt at being deprived of a work in whicb thessMtece 
oT sudi a toad as Sir Jamefc should be passed on the most momentous kiadsnte of our 
political history, ought to be moderated by finding in their hands a work wbioft, tbOigh 
it lapks what c&nnpt now be supplied, is in no other particular deficient. 

' This volume brings the fiistory down to the death of James I., who, if he wanted en- 
comiasts mother historians, has not found one in the presept. ( j 

Afm Observations m the Natural History of User Sperm mh^ mUk m Ammsst^sf the 
«■* Progress gf the Fishery and of the Mmkesftf Pmrynjs^ r JStMn^amd^Cmisg 
m” that Am nud t with a List of its JiwownSe Pimm of Momw By Taolus Haau, 

. flu rgse n ^ fbc, London, 1835 . fit Wilson. / *' 'tU* k ,t > J V ’ 


Tw4e a w ee p - m mm tnl at te m p t moappljr a oh ante to dur « utetfbi kn&WM&M. 
nm mm tr to aplbMl btoeryof toe great sphrtt whiato, mi thetotoibef thefetoh 
San while tohfiry. Mr* Beale*, b esides hfe psofifeikmal oducatienvesd ttogfeotlHurf 
a gn to t nisM tonbidtU eaperf en to c tmoymhf togj geufent totofclMuili Seagate^ toll 
to ability with which be has pet together, to a small compass, and thh^iteldeMtei 
tosftp* MWW tetoi to rj wt r ml rfMWten ef jhu e nw a iuu s amtoi, ii»toM |s,lto sto to 
t l*mh **0 end toe abort aotftot^f totfitoel?, enoitohWl 
te render to* little wk uaefel to persons sUgagwVte-tdbont to leogagSy to- tHo htoibm 
of the fishery, as it is interesting to general readers. w ■ 1 

A TYeOtbe cm Morine 9m toying. 1 • By^TmWAS Chaxlks Rfinsoir, df the lton. B^L€. 
* *Sswie& London, 1894; Long maw & Co. Edinburgh; Swit^ 

Ma. Itobson, Who br of the Bengal Marine establishment, and has acquired 
under Captrfn Rose, Marine Sorveyor-genetal of India, has compiled diis trerfho A 
older to supply what he has felt to be wanting— an elementary treat# on marine sdr^f- 
iag, adapted to prarttoL utility. He commences wkfi an easy explanation of the prin- 
ciples of plaiq trigonometry, (the foundation cf this and almost every branch \ of pmorical 
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B )q« r 4*rthe*’ show* the appHemteo of Wiese p wan ptes fe iln tfuneiiiwticm of 
frri fe lfi fc mk ul dhff UBg rj byrisefrldes and ng fe s . II* f uJcwift i i fo e I rn d b rnsamtaho* 
n fops td fo r mree^nft and then fomihsmea the Uudso t wiforemdbal s s te n p peny by-ngem 
rifrpro **um fite ri s umrini og foe rnmm, to ri tu d n end Ungstodte ftma obes n rs Uoa, Hee*. 
jfbite *W method of obtaining mecbaaically Use exact neeasnre. of « fundamental torn* 
4%fej ? aia ffopeMaftetemept in the preeess of sea surveying, with a tebte.eedoalctfUtiepe 
^tW wBee ky of sounds the method of finding latitudes end Jottgito^tAtrigouQiastfo 
1 titty given la titu de s and longitudes. Ho then ghrot — rveying problems for foe 
ttmisi ef foe student, and finally treats of the peacticsof marine surveying in all tea 
b wadn^ tsd underaM dnoatanca. Tables of logarithms, logarithmic jtinei, Isngcntt, 
ic., and n&turel sines, are engraved. The figure* in the plains . or# Urge and parti rn 
%|j genfuL.. We recommend the work, as an excellent .elementary treatise on the a rt» 

fix Mmirn tal' Property, tmdm the Prsiyrft if the p re sent AdndnisOmtmsr md f fikmr 
fotcsetsers. London, 1835. FeUowes. 

^?i*r xobj*cn dlsctnrcd in this pamphlet are of vast importance, and require a Wider 
ttftfttfavo the wr i te r has chosen. They are treated with temper, and although an are 
net convinced by btsafrgiirernts, or disposed to carry out the Reform Act so for as he 
wri foinkr bis spir i t, so didsrttU ftoto that of many pamphleteers at the 
STpfafigo ef foe s hnriy tftsh conviction and of the honesty of Ida 



An Elementary Compendium f Music. For the Use <f Schools. By a Ladt. London 

1835. Murray. 

' fifo fee am uf foil efoneM and ablest treatises on the dements of the defence of Music 
w e ever* spa r . , The arrangement of the matter ,ia excellent, and the work leads the 
ISnrner to an easy acquisition of the art of composition and thorou g h baas, through all 
<hv intctitfte^efe steps and stages. The explanations of the rules and principles of the 
sci ence am short* and thus adapted to be retained in the memory. The examples are 
apftoaitak audea-tha end the authoress suggests the “ best means of prosecuting the study 
gFafoftfc.” 

^Although professedly as an elementary treatise, it really embraces the higher brauebea 
qffjnusie* 


The Manuscript of E*d&t/. A Romance . By Gzoaes Sraraxivs. London, 1835. 
p% 1 ' 1 Smith, Elder, end Co. 

1 It is very rare that such an expenditure of learning and recondite reading has bean 
incurred in the fabrication of a romance, as that of which we see so many proofo in the 
us. .. The story is Hungarian, and ha hero is George Martinusai, an his- 
ftntf personage* who exalted himself from an obscure condition to the dignity of a 
cardinal, find all but regal supremacy, in the sixteenth century. The incidents of the 
qhJbmfgiotQ action the early Cyganis or gypsies, one of whom, a relict of a soi-disant 
Gboit Polgpr, leader of 500 tents of these wandering people, acts a conspicuous pare 
The incidents of the story are pregnant with Interest ; but it will require some rese- 
tlgtion jrymere novel veedera to enter upon the peruse! of them. When they do, they 


t dfowhm Mummiatm i or the Hardy Trees <f Britain, Native and Foreign, piclori- 
^efif ■ fed t v tOf d cMhf deNoeaUd, and scientifically and popularly described* Ac. By 
.a»i*&&ritooit 1l P. Ti., H. G n and Z. & London. Longman and Co. 

Thu work, Which is to be completed in twenty-four monthly numbers (and of which 
qrrtHlfe r*£ti foa), will contain a comprehensive description and history of British 
trees, illustrated with about 300 elegant aid accurate re p res e ntations, each exhibiting 
truths leaves and fottetiQcation. The letter-press consists of able illustrs- 
hfetoCy and geography of trees. It will famish a work Ml ei information 
bft>rdfnl st ude n t. 

Fmden't Iltuskrations eftim Bible., Pitt XII. London. Murrey. 

’ Tnli part contains “NinCveh,” by Turner, from a sketch by the late Mr. Rich; 
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M Jeridbo,” likewise by Turner, i beautiful piece ; 44 Hamah,” iko by Turner, and 
44 Damascus” by CaHaali Attn*!*' Mr. Bteden'e belt styts of engraving. 

A short Statement on Behalf of his MqjeUy's Subjects pnfmmg ike Jmttah BaBgtan. 

London, 1835. Richardson. 

Tun it an irresistible appeal to the tense and justice of the country on behalf of the 
Jews, on (be principle admitted in these enlightened days, that << a difference or religious 
frith should net constitute a ground of ciril exclusion.” The writer shews, theft thw disa- 
bilities under which the British Jews labour entail on theta poster* injury, by iixeftuding 
them from offices, employments, places of trust and honour, and from m a kin g ndran- 
ces in the learned professions, besides degrading them in the eyes ef their kilos sub- 
jects ; and he dwells with force on the anomaly that, in England alone, are the jews 
left srilh the solitary indulgence of being merely tolerated ; and even in England, re- 
dress has been granted to every sect, save that cf the Jew. 

The Parliamentary Test- Book for 1835 , a Political Guide to the Sentiments individually 

expressed ,» and the Pledges given t at the late General Election, by each of the 658 Mem- 
bers tf the seoond Reformed House (f Commons. London, 1835. E. Wilson. 

A mbav little pocket record of the political sentiments of the members of the new 
House of Commons, given in their own words, with a cocnpebdittin of other useful 
parliamentary information. 

LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 

A work is in prsparation, entitled 44 History and Resent State of Van Diemens? 
Land,” with the official correspondence on the subject of 4< Secondary Punishments,” 
by George Day Wood, Esq. 

Observations on the Neelgherries, with an account of their topography, diems, sail, 
and productions, and of the effects of the climate on the European eonOtflntioa, tg 
R. Baikie, Esq. M. D., late Superintending Medical Officer, Neelgherries, edited by 
W. H. Scnoult, Esq., is in the press at Calcutta. 

Mr. 8. Birch announces, 44 Annals of the Coinage of China ;* being an account of 
the origin and progress of the Chinese Mint, with engraved specimens of their coins and 
medals — from the Shin Paoii, the Shell Currency, the Taou, the P&o, or riaHi formed 
coinage, and the TWn, or present currency. 

An Essay on the Origin, Progress, and Treatment of Cholera, with remark# ou Bavtk 
berrie and Diet, as connected with endemics and epidemics, by James Ban Icier, M. D„ 
Surgeon, and Assistant Surgeon of H.M.S. Melville , is in the press at Madras. 

A C o m pr e h ensive Account of China, including its political history, government, 
laws, literature, institutions, manners, and customs ; its geography ; commerce, inter- 
nal and external, is in preparation. 

A Second Edition, carefully revised and corrected, of 44 A Literal Translation, from 
the Hebrew, of the Twelve Minor Prophets,” by Aaron Pick, late Prnfsawa nf ffit v 
Hebrew and Chaldee at the University of Prague, is announced. 

44 India and the Countries adjacent, in their Native Dress, and according to .their 
respective Vernacular Languages,” dedicated to the memory of Wm. Carey, D. A., is 
preparing for publication, by Mr. Christopher Anderson, of Edinburgh. 

A Memoir of Dr. Carey will be prepared, from official documents, by his Son, Mr. 
Eustace Carey. 

India; its State and Project, is aimonmced, by £. Th o rn ton, Bag, 

W. Maradtn, Esq. F.R.S., the venerable author of the Malayan Dictionary and Gram- 
mar, and other well-known works, has presented his valuable library; containing eevatri 
thousand volume^ to the King’s College, London. 
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BENGALI DICTIOHARYi* 


- ^ , V 

-«*# Uf Ae mimerotts dialects of British India possess stronger claims 
than that of Bengal upon the attention of our countrymen io theEaat. -]lt 
fS^sj a territory extending about 100,000 squire milts* by a 

of uiHire than twenty millions. I'he peoamee^aa wK^Sya 
i ji > rrftfV Hifprrty to the commercial wealth of -British India, * and *to ' the 
fiaa da i a l ■ M w w jrees of the government. It is the seat of the capita! of the 
and of the chief emporium of Indian commerce. It is the 
rtSotf olTa.gr^at number of Europeans, either official fuaoUiUwie#, traders, 
or planters ; and, from these different circumataaee^ the iaUreeume that 
subsists between the natives of the country and their foreign masters is of 
the ip ost constant and intimate description, and involves interests of the 
highest magnitude. It is, coasequently, of the greatest importance that 
the mepny of maintaining this intercourse effectually should be assiduously 
fao&tptpd , aqd improved ; and it w, therefore, with peoafcar satisfaction, 
that we advert to a publication devoted to such a purpose, to the English 
and Bengali Dictionary of Ram Comul Sen. 

It night seem to be a superfluous repetition of obvious truisms to dwell, 
in the present day, uphrt the importance and necessity of acquiring the 
taigpBgt of a people amongst whom we are to be domesticated, over whom 
we jire to «vle y < and whom it m our interest and duty thoroughly to under- 
stand. A person residing amongst a nation with whose language he is 
unacquainted, ran form bnt partial and incorrect notions even of what he 
behold*, the physical features of the country. It will be still more diffi- 
cult for him to gather information respecting the arts and manufactures of 
the people, or the usages and institutions of social life; and it is clearly 
impossible for him to penetrate tin* minds of the natives, and possess him- 
self of iheir thoughts and feelings. Even the command of their colloquial 
speech will but imperfectly acquaint him with their principles of action and 
their national characteristics; and if he would be admitted to their entire 
mv, if he would know their real sentiments and internal impulses, 
if he would sec them in the undisguised garb in which they appear to one 
another, he must extend ins studies from tbeir language to their literature, 
and contemplate them in those written delineations which they have recorded 
o fti w uMUt o* 

Bw vmr irrefutable these conclusions, as generally applicable, and 
although, as referable to India in particular, their truth has beep established 
bf Ibng experience qnd by the Repeated public acknowledgment of the 
highest authorities in that country it a spirit seems to have arisen in ‘Calcutta, 
wi^n j^e j^ast few years, hostile to the cultivation of the Oriental lan- 
guages. The College of Fort William is virtually abolished ; the bffeourage- 

* A Dictionary h> q— Bshl wiraMigalee 1 * tfinaUttM Worn Todd's Edition of Johnson's English Die- 
tkjQMry. .By i ,S#ir* AjfffeeJtaPttW t»lh* Acfattc^AWtentoind md 

HofffmraSMBm: Lfcrge 4to. Seram pore Press, 1834. London, Parfcnrs, AUyiw and Co. 

WeCWMey, On occasion of founding the College of Fort William, and the 
speeches of Sir George Barlow, Lord Minto, Ms. Edsnoultone, ahd tbfc Tlfarquesi of Hastings, at the 
annual disputations of the College. 
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222 Ram Comul Sen’s Bengali Dictionary. 

ment given formerly by the local government to the publication of useful 
Asiatic works is discontinued, and influential functionaries exhibit themselves 
in the Calcutta newspapers as the persecutors of. Orientalism* and thepropa- 
gators of the doctrine, that English shall become exclusively leaped and 
vernacular dialect of all the East On the practicability of £ueba ; project it 
is not necessary to -comment ; but if k were possible for, a bombed «ottie^ 
of people* the far larger proportion of whom are occupied with the f , toils 
and cares of daily subsistence* to master a form of speech so *dtffieti|fc as 
English, and one abounding with terjns* phrases* and .aUns^os. wholly 
strange to *beir experience* and incomprehensible! to^tbeir qoneeptwas, 
unallied to their own idioms and unprovided with; oseans ^.oomnuaioate 
their most familiar ideas, — even if it were possible that such on unnatural 
transmigration of English could he effected, it will not be denied th# the 
result must be the work of. a period indefinitely remote. . In tbet 
in proportion as the facilities for acquiring thejuatjvo.lsingwgies are wkhWd, 
as the acquirement is discountenanced* the English jn^qdia^jvdi to 
be acquainted with the people by whooMbey iwdfJ*cwne 

more and more unfit to enjoy mpmme: authority* • and de- 

serving of being displaced from that: wonderfidrdpiidnioft^W/^r^O^ to 
which they have no indefeasible right*, and which (they, ase (O^ilyi j\*stifitd ia 
retaining, which in all likelihood they will ^nly.»fea, of 

Providence to retain* as long as they exercise, ikfer $ho happpe^f >pud ?«**" 
parity of the subjects of their sway. .1 m ^ ,u -,r.s ^, 1 . 

Although Bengal was one of the earliest fields of English enterpdw* not 
only in the humbler aims of commerce, hot ia the more . Jofty paths^f poe- 
tical negociation and territorial conquest* a interval iCbp&d 

before the necessity of aaquiring the Bengali language* was fidlyifek by pur 
countrymen, or any serious effort was made to , learn it. The, servants of 
the Company were at first mere traders and factors * their business with the 
natives, as Ram Comul Sen tells us, “ was for some time transacted, by 
signs and gestures/’ At last* according to the tradition still current in 
Calcutta* a Bengali dhria, or washerman* picked up sufficient English to 
act as their interpreter* and their commercial dealings were long, carried on 
through the instrumentality of lownsaate natives, speaking a very little barba- 
rous English. When the merchants and factors became statesmen and con- 
querors, they came into ooUision with Mohamedan courts and juw**> 
whose language differed finotn that of the people* and wan either Perswfe.or 
a dialect approaching to it* or Persic-Hindustani. These languages were* 
therefore*, studied by the few English who studied any* and were th me 
spoken by the Armenian, Portuguese, or native inierpretyrf* w\"W they 
king continued to employ. The connexion with. MohamedtoS* tWfng out 
of the character of the first political events*,, continued after, the British 
authority was established in Bengal* and the principal agent* and subordi- 
nate functionaries of' the ooUeotors and judges were of the Mobamedan 
persuasion. This has continued to the present day, and the native mM> 
or offsets in the political and judicial* if not also in the revenue* depart- 
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neats, are Mosolmane m a proportion that hr exceeds the numerical rela- 
tion of that class' of people to the Hindus, if not ia an absolute majority. 
The evil consequences o4F (Ms arrangement are the perpetuation of Persian, 
a language equally foreign to sovereign and subject, as the language of 
pafatie business and judicial record ; the adoption of it or Of Hindustani in 
coanmaiioaitions between the superior and inferior functionaries, and an 
ignorance orita perfect knowledge of the vernacular dialect of the people on 
the part of the superior, which disqualifies bins from communicating with 
them, except through the intervention of a third person, who is too often 
interested m fateroeptatg accusations or complaints, and perverting the 
decrees of justice or humanity. Even where consequences of so grave a 
nature do not ensue, others arise of scarcely a leas mischievous tendency, 
and the extre me anaoqaintance of many of the ablest of the Company's 
servants rtr the Bengal presidency with the character of the Hindus, owing 
to their being so much in the hands of their Mobamedan servants, is often 
the cause of error, partiality, and injustice. 

The great disadvantage under which the European ftmctioimries laboured, 
from inability So communicate imm e d iately with the natives, was, however, 
at test discovered, and, under the enlightened administration of Warren 
Hastings* ftte encouragement of the government was afforded to the acquire- 
ment oPtheOrieOSaf languages by the servants of the Company. Amongst 
otto Works, which were in consequence undertaken, was a grammar 
of the language of Bengal. The first Bengali grammar was composed by 
Mr. Hatted, of the Bengal civil service, and published in 1787. At this 
daW even, aocorduigtotbat gentleman, “the subject had been so utterly 
di g r tgmd fed, that in ‘Europe it was scarcely believed that Bengal possessed 
a native dnd peotf fer dtalidt of its own/’ The inconveniencies of a want 
of coMr&ftantyiwitH it, however, had long been experienced in the country ; 
tte ufidldisyfetem of the investment, then a primary consideration with the 
boa! authorities, Was managed in the dialect of the provivtoe; leases and 
mg affi to uts amongst 1 the natives, coming under cognizance of the cotlec- 
torsdPtte revenue, were drawn up in it. The examination of witnesses, 
and 'dkftf ' proceedings in the civil and criminal courts, were conducted in i^ 
and'all ptibliVdodumenfe addressed to the natives were promulgated in it. 
Atfdftg} fhfitvfto, as Bengali continued unknown to the European ser- 
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gali untH the accession of a governor-general of the samestamp as Warm 
Hastings, of the same liberal feelings and far-seeing pdficy. The founda- 
tion of the College of Fort William by Marquess Wellesley, in 1800, 
gave a new and systematic impulse to the etudy of the languages ef India, 
and, ambngst them, the vernacular idiom ef Bengal amumed a foremost 
situation. The late talented and indefatigable Dr. Carey was naammted 
Bengali teacher, and his zealous exertions and those of his native mtstsafe, 
animated and directed by himself, ably seoonded the object* proposed by the 
enlightened founder of the College. Their especial attention was directed 
to the preparation and publication of usefnl elementary books, by sen m ef 
which, and by the personal tuition they received, a great body of European 
officers Was sent into the different districts of India, able to dispense vrvtb 
interpreters, and to hear and judge for themselves. 

From the period when the study of Bengali was steadily pffcstoatod, 
various dictionaries of the language have been pubMied. The. earliest 
work of this nature was compiled by Mr. Foster, of* the Oontpai^s chril 
service, and printed in 1802, in two volumes 4 to., one Bongddiandr Eng- 
lish, the other English and Bengali. Although possessed af* gteat merit, 
especially as the first compilation of the kind, this dictionary w fa* km 
complete. It has also been for some time re re. A more extensive and a 
highly valuable dictionary was sobaequently compiled by Dr. Carey, md 
published in three qnarto volumes, between 1818 end 182ft. Thmwofk, 
however, is exclusively Beng&K and English. An Mbridgmoatof it, in one 
voknhe octavo, was published in 1827, by Mr. J. Marehmau, stod k 
added to it, in 1828, a reversed dictionary, English and Bengali, also in 
one octavo volume. Another dictionary, of limited extent' bat of great 
titility, was published in 1828, by the Rev. Mr. Mortotv Several' other 
compilations of a similar description have appeared irt Cahmtta, from t im e 
to time; and in England a comprehensive and standard lexicon efBengiti, 
Sanscrit, and English, was published last year by Sir O. C. Houghton. All 
these publications, however, left one important dep&rtaaettt of Anglo* 
Bengali lexicography defective, and a dictionary of authority, English and 
Bengiti, was greatly Wanted, until the present worir, the DfctkMtvy of 
Ram Cornul Sen, made its appearance. 

* The English and Bengali Dictionary of Ram Comal Sen fett been itouad 
ftom the Serampore presain two parts, large quarto, contenting 1102 pages, 
and about 60,000 English words, taken from Tbdd's edition Of Joh ng oti 
Dictionary. The circumstances under which it waa un de rta ke n are km 


-explained by the author : — * 

On the establishment of the Hindoo College end the Calcutta School 1 BOfifc 
Society, fo 1810, for the education of the natives, the won* ef a» Bdgttdi 
Bengalee Dictionary was most sensibly (tot, mi the task of poepanog see 
seemed imperative upon chose who took an taberest la the eauaeof astirt 
education and the dtiktioa of knowledge amongst them.. As 1 bad the^onour 
to share in their labours, I commenced upon a translation into Bengalee of 
Johnson’* English Dictionary, octavo edition, containing about 40,000 words. 
When the manuscript was nearly completed, I committed the work to the 
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pmm In 1817, under tbt patronage of the College of Fort WiUkin, bat 
wnow dmumtumem conspired to retard its. execution, which I shall describe 
»* the Cannes of the long dels?* in issuing the work from the press, 

H mil' be sufficient here to advert to those circumstances briefly. They 
regw 4 delays originating not with the author but with the press; the 
transfer of the work front one printing establishment to another, after 
1 Iffi page* had been printed, a consequent change of type and necessity for 
recomme ncing the work, the recurrence of a necessity for a third commenee- 
— m l, after S50 pages had been struck off, and other circumstanoes of 
wOardariott and interruption, which would hare disheartened many authors, 
md deterred them from proceeding. The perseverance of Ram Comal 
Sen was not to be overcome. “ After the labour and expense I had in- 
curred,” he observe*, “ and after so much time had been lost, I was natu- 
rally vefoctaift to resume the work from the beginning, my official duties 
requiring touch time and attention, and my health beginning to fail mo. 
Garaderiagr however, that the dictionaries then published were calculated 
only foffHetemftCftry schools, and that an enlarged one was still urgently 
demanded* the manuscript being ready, 1 thought the publio might be bene- 
fited by its pubKoaficfn, and that the unusually long delay and the loss I had 
beam s u b jecte d Wy would be overpaid, if I could get through the work and 
present it to the public. A new arrangement was accordingly made, and 
fee first Joining, 4 Containing 542 pages, was completed in fourteen months, 
aad the second* comprising 560 pages, in two years ; the whole amounting 
la 1,102 pages, containing about 60,000 words, being thus completed in 
seventeen yean.” 

The merits of a dictionary, of the extent and character of the woric 
before *»§y cannot be examined in thin place with that detail which would be 
accessory to appreciate them correctly. In forming a general estimate of 
iteexeedlioft, also, the peculiar difficulty of the task must be taken into 
osnsidetadoa; » la the compilation of a reversed dictionary of a foreign 
tongue, in which English words are to be represented by equivalents in 
another language, the ocmpiier has various classes of terms to deal with, of 
whieb the translation varies from easy to impossible. It will not, in gene- 
ral , be difficult to find corresponding words for the names of, sensible objects, 
as 4 man,’ 4 tree,’ £*un,’ 4 mountain / for their most familiar attributes, as 
‘strep £/• 4 weak,’ Marge,' 4 small;’ for the actions of daily life, 4 to hear/ 
'loaOe/ 4 tojkeep;’ for natural wants, u 4 huoger/ 4 thirst for feelings 
mti passisne inberent in human nature, or for the ordinary operations of the 
mmd of man, at least amongst civilised nations. But, even in these denomi- 
aatipQftr sometimes insuperable difficulties will occur. The natural 

pebdittta'Of .one country and climate, in species at least, if not in gpnus, may 
nst exist por be known, m another region and clime ; the names of known 
things "may bo applied idiomatically or metaphorically to objects peculiar to 
peculiar ft eO p te or places; wants, feelings, and notfeos wiU, of course, be 
very variously tnodified Or multiplied in different conditions of society, and 
by diversities of climate, political institutions*. and religious practices or 
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belief. Wo«d*y originating in such distinctions, it will be, therefore, unprac- 
ticable to render, except by analogy or paraphrase, and the same oast 
necessarily $pply if ell expressions that are local apd tamyentiqnal, and to 
all technical and scientific nomenclature. These difficulties are of compa- 
rfttivtfytlitlle magnitude, ia the way of compiling dictionaries*' of tlas lan- 
guages of the West. The nations of Europe form ope mat family^ they 
hate essentially the same religion, the same laws, the same institutions, and, 
to. a apery greet extent, the- came feelings and potions. >Tb? Ipqdtuft? of 
nature and art are much the same in all of them, or are eqti&Uy familiar to 
alb in oonseqbence of perpetual interchange ; their languages spring from 
one or two common sources, and their scientific language ia OJK universal 
tongue. The case is very different when a dialect of Europe is to be plated 
in juxt&rposition with a dialect of Asia. In the two countries, tbs ohaute, 
the natural productions, and man in a vast variety of social reiationph, 
diametrically opposed, aud the terms, therefore, that me current A the ($$, 
can have no counterparts whatever in the other. To .taka a pimple example 
from the usages of society: it is as impossible to render ‘.esquire * igfe 
Bengali, as it is to express brahman in i ndi ge nou s English. Such words 
as 1 abbot/ i alderman/ 1 heraldry/ * lily/ € oak/ * parliament,’ 4 electricity/ 
‘geotagy/ * zootomy/ would be -readily converted; into any continental 
tongue, but they are not translateable into any Asiatic tanguage. 

, We need not be surprised, therefore, to find Ram Comul8oti admitting 
" that great defects will be found in the interpretation of technical .woids 
in his dictionary,” and that “ he has left some of them undefined;” that 
“in translating the names of the several anjmals and vegetables, of such 
species os are not natives of Bengal, he has been obliged to use very inde- 
finite terms that “ he has often expressed the sense of a word, by tec®# 
which, though slightly varying in signification, are in common convefSfttUty, 
taken to mean the same thing; and that 44 he was .often at a stand for the 
want of Bengali verbs conveying the same meaning as the "English." These 
perplexities were inseparable from the nature of tys undertaking; and; not- 
withstanding his own modest disclaimer, it will be found that he has in 
general struggled with them successfully* We wnl! net aver that he- las 
invariably given the best equivalents that the term adfo*tte<b ojf- that 
never misconceived the purport of an English expression ; but we' may 
assert, frouuoppart unities of inspecting m 1 uOTg.the fflctjuistjyj^tafpo. 
gress through the press, that it will, in alinbst every case, supply.® choi ce 
of equivalents for English words that may be repdefed into 1^1 

furnish sufficiently accurate explanations of those wjbicty arfc uptr^^ateq^c. 
We shall offer a few proofs of our assertion, , fv^oh, jyjjl 
time as specimens of the plan of th? com^ W( ,- ^ ^ >u , bs1 , b(I91 w 


Animal, n. s. Lai. 

. V . 3 * »" ’ .. , 

Tte first /but words are synonymes; the latter words lojplyAIMfc* riffle, ’ 
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wbem applied in common mm to a man; sign tics one who is stupid or foolish, 
ike an askant 

Man, *. Sax- 5^, 3*T, 3Tf^ 

3v3^T ; TO*, ^ 3 J, 

3^, iRrt crfci, 

c^*t OTt»r T J5P^', c^t 

f*UUl &*Tf& &ft *1 *1 s**#* *jfos, 

2^!'^, «&fj <u & I 

H*re atel eigRsynonymes for the simple substantive? then tottow the 
eqw videvrfe ftfr 4 adult/ ‘man-servant/ ‘follower/ ‘dependent/ or'atten- 
dant/ 3 * The 'USd of -the word as a vocative particle, &e. satisfactorily ex- 
preesed 1 ! ' behave afeoihe following instances of the local and eonven- 
| tktaal fc^Ofthe word * * 

Map.^f ,w9r> *M« jJ’T^ *. e. a»liip-of war. 

Ma^’nlXiC «:>’. or 

Ttfriwbere is a term, of which no mere Asiatic coufd conceive the sense ; 
for 'the employment of a man in such duties would be to him an utter iro- 
! poa Atb ft fty C It is, * accordingly, first tendered by the simple term dhdtri , 
‘ a midwife/ qualified by the explanation, 4 or a man who does the busi- 
ness ’bf , 6nd: ,,, Then cofoefc a literal rendering, purush dai y ‘a man- 
mrawire. 

To. ii^oU 6 «i 31 W<Tl5.-f, 3=J3I ^ 3 ^ 

Tl v3JW CEU^-Tfl, HWTWtW ST^3-^, ippr- 

■■■sjPHR *wr z\ 

sVTOc***rfersqi*i attfim *i 

,‘ (jf IWrtft-f i 

Wd Rav'd/ In this term, the idiomatic use of a noun as a verb, which 
tRd 1 $fnitaiytiie& bf 4 man/ in Bengali, could not be applied to ; but its senses 
are rendered intelligibly enough by compounds, purporting — to give or 
supply iq cfte tq appoint' or station them— to prepare an armament with 
them ; also, to fee or make firm or resolute — to be strong — to rear or tame 
a hawt^4K^rf^ ■ 

H,.,,. «. Soj- ^Wt, fXS S^fbPl, ■SuH 31 
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f*3, fFfS3, fffc, TJSffcS, p ft- 
vjtir, 33 , tefsnn, H3?r, ^ watt, 

TO, S<PTl, TOlHVltlRr*ft*T, 1*t$ *$n, 

^rrrte i . 

i^ght, «. &*-. ^mm^r si 

^r*i *tf^tW357r ^Tl *mr ^rtsi si 
gjW *rftr *rte^ ^rc^frf, <w, ^pftpr, carter 
;r rW=iJ snrs^rfeiT sfrtla, -fa#,’ 

c^n^n^n, ^hi, 

fi&g-pt, =R^, 3T*S, WH, 

fatten, ^rfasfi, <5*^ qpfafr , 

fi* p ^ > ;i TW ) ^ > ^1555 I : N - • 

These words call for no observation; tbe sjnonymes accurately express 
ihe sense of the original^ literal or metaphorical. 

Love, „. srt^, tftfo, rn^m, xrwror tfnr, 
<s|3i, fsnrat®w, cmw, STftR, 

• ^ <^, f«^, love of God, 

^ W<4 fj . a .kind of tbn al)c, .RPRIW 

^ ^5 (oelfidujooo) ^il.iS^UsS I * faqoiy »ove, ; friend- 

..*,, c*hm, ortfg 1 eeartsbtp (er lit. w o m t np .of a girl for 

* A* sake-of manage^ 1< 1 • and tl ien 

follow other modifications of the passion agreahly to t h*« r origin*!- 

^1, C^l55t^T» *Tl 

*^,^^31, sp$3l, *1 C*^1, 

«fe3tu Tl 3if^n, w, *rfr73i j , 

, I^vc-in-utfenw, n. t. Pk* 4 !^ J — ‘ * 

This is one of the specific names, for which .a corresponding toyaaaat* 
ing, as the thing is wanting ; it is therefore rendered, * a kind of flower/ 
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LoveAarft; n 8* 

The analogies of mythology are bare arailaltfe, agcftbe term is exactly 
m&^by/t&am* of KandaS^* thegod ofiove. 1 

to^ar, a., 3 *** si 

'llpMWhfcf i ■ ■•' 

ITate, «. Sax. OT, W, 

•punter, .OTSrfa, srrfe, 3mti33, *mj33i, site 
hi^m, .■ ^rrtjpR?, 

^tacW '31 mtiw i 


fi"ej»on, fj. «. Fr. Lati frWMl, t^T3FP Rl*, ^$ t 3 °l 

3 ^ 3 = 1 , ( 5 ^, f^?, WtU&f 

*jfe r m tfccmi, HTtn Pcrfs, sif^rra 

3^3 31 f*RTf33 C5^-3l 3*3°», 3Ttt33 31 332 

*rt ^3 3 tsM, ^Rr, 33 ttsf ^sf 31 

”i&3s; 3«mf tm\ t ifa ftra'is w i 


^TfnTthesr eqmvtkntr ate axpressed the various senses of the origiaal — 
understanding, perception, cause, motive, fitness, &c. 

Imagination, ft. «• Lat. zpfpz, 3f§^f3, frai&a 

u fa33,3s*ffl, rrfb, C3ft, ^r, nm 

*rf^, s wn 3^3 31 fam es 
• * 5*3 urns 31 3 *frn?r Sg 3 31 *r°*jt 3 sir, sis 
• *1 ffc*rS 3 °i *1 3 V*tf 3 % SFgZfa, m S*ff *53 


3tf^3 ^ 31 313*51, CFfcl, SU?H 33f$, 

mk ^ v 



^3 


54 

voru 


:fr -* 


n unsaroAf We have the definitions of the original as well as the synonymes. 


^ srtefatsr 

T 1 J^, 3 PTTOR 7 

■ ?W 1 - l .. ' * . 


^ifl/.Joar.N.S. V ol. 16.No.64. 
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Thirs.,- Sai. 

* 2 pH ^ • 1 * * ■:•-’■ - ,-M-T 


In b^th these words, the metaphorical as well &9 .the li|eral_meanin* is 
given. ‘ * y ' - ^ 

, We will now take an example or two from the verbs ; but the greater 
numbeY of them, especially those expressive of ordinary actions, ard so 
copiously interpreted, that want of space precludes tljeif citation. ; Thus 
* to do ’ has twenty-six interpretations in the active, and seventeen in the 
neuter verb, besides illustrations of its use as an auxiliary and expletive. 
‘ To go ’ has seventy-eight synonymes or explanations, besides its com- 
pounded forms ‘to go about,’ ‘to go aside,’ &c. This verb, indeed, 
strikingly exemplifies the difficulty of rendering intelligibly even familiar 
words, when they are used in writing or in speech in conventional significa- 
tions very remote from their primitive import. It must appear very Unac- 
countable to a foreigner, unless he have analogous idioms in ids own -lan- 
guage, for a verb, originally implying ‘ to go,’ to be made to" denote 

3T5[<rt3T-^ ‘ to dwell with another/ * tc.be $holt- 

ened/ ‘ to suffer destruction^ or, death/ 

‘ to be said/ ‘ to be known/ « to lie 

pregnant/ ‘ to be diffuse,’ <3 ‘ to Be 

heavy/ ^ H, * to give/ ‘ to be finished. 1 We 


scarcely recognise such senses in the verk‘to go,’ when we see, i then* in 
this form ; but a reference to the examples collected by the English lexico- 
grapher will shew that, in common parlance or in construction, they 
repeatedly occur. - . ' * \ 

To Live, v . n . Sax. 

% 

3pr- 5:, ^5BOT-«rt^,' ^ 

% si-s, 

k , infafti-s, tftf^H-5 , ri . . " 

To Die, r. n. Sax. % *W, £ 

(«iUKrhpr, fort- 5 ; 533-5, srfori.Trl, 
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(* rx > ^ SRtrws, si^r- 

truri, sgfr-s; fts-s, f^ftr-s;, fe^r-s:, 

trl,'"*g.t, fakft-s, fHtnrt^-^:, [in 

Theology J ^3 31 f^TH-T, Tl 

To Die, 0 . 4 . Sax. 05^, ^ (to co. 

lour). 1 :; 


The verb 1 to take'' has a hundred and four equivalents, besides com- 
pounds, as, 

ftTatocon *, Ctf%3-^, 


TTt6»rt5r4; ^WS\-% I 

To Take »«,^K£) &c. ; to diminish, &c. ; to 

cheat, 

To Takd ^e, | 

To Tak e-yfi-ym.) 5 T&^, & c . ; to buy, ^T-^J to 

imitate, 3rM-^ \ 

To ' Take on, (to sorrow) 1jot5t\3 31 C^tfe-5:, 

&c. * 


To Take up with (to be content with) &c. ; (to abide 

‘Other compounds of this verb are given, for all of which satisfac- 
tory representatives are found ; the same occurs in other instances, and 
oOcaSonaBy seme curious analogies occur m the construction of the com- 
jppnd % Thus, * fo throw up ' is, in Bengali as well as in English, € to 

vomit,’ as well as 4 to cast on high;' This 

idiafo£r Vo idd have more extensively recurred, had the compiler availed 
hhuself more liberally than he has done of Sanscrit compound verbs, or 
verbs in composition with prepositions, which offer in their combined form 
ft^^BSJtlRresjRni bfaujces to the* Latin ami German compound verbs, whence 
the English are derived. He has rarely, however, employed Sanscrit com- 
^38ndsnSfl8urdla&s, although, as he states in his preface^ he xtas obliged 
b^ha^^couras to. the simple Sanscrit roots to represent English verbs. 
He misgiven a list of Bengali radicals, amounting to 1,391, of winch, be 
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observes, 711 are pure or corrupted Sanscrit, and 680 of uncertain origin, 
supposed to be the language of Gour. But this is a mistake; for the 
greater number of those, said to be uncertain, are also Sanscrit. ' With 
these radicals and their derivatives, the auxiliary verbs 4 to do/ or 
* to be/ are Combined, to form most of the equivalents for the English 
verbs, whether simple or compound, as wifi have been observed in the 
examples already given. 

It would lead us too much into detail if we were to exemplify even tat a 
few more specimens of the manner in which English words, offering no 
peculiarity of application, have been translated, and it would require a 
volume satisfactorily to shew how those terms, for which no counterparts 
can exist in Bengali, have been disposed of. We must, therefore, con- 
tent ourselves with adding a single illustration of the translation of words 
belonging to our manners, civil institutions, science, and religion. 

Fr. <n <tlFTC3 <11 FTS Ftf* 

sfr fent jt'l kfUit-n I w ’jfit 

I 

Literally, * those persons who particularly study worldty usages, especially 
in regard to dress and eating and drinking/ 

Parliament, n. t. Lat. **FB3CWl G3 

ZFte 3t5*f°!Ft3 qfffr 3 w 

€ A great council in England, where persons of family, ennobled by their 
offices, or the king, and persons who are commoners, discuss, together or 
separately, what is good or evil for the kingdom, and what is and is not to 
be done. A sort of great punchayet/ 

Anatomy, Gr. 

‘ The scieaee or practice of dissection ; the science of cutting up the body 
or separating the members, the object of which is to obtain a knowledge of 
the structure of the body : a skeleton ; a man very emaciate and of hideete 
and miserable appearance/ The Sanscrit term vyavetchkeda, which is 
iterally * anatomy/ * dissection/ ‘cutting up/ ha 9 been naturalised itf 
Calcutta, at least by its application to a tract on anatomy by Mr. F. Cttey, 
which has found some currency amongst the natives. 
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Messiah, «. S . Ileb. TO, TTtTO SMrft 

Si TOI^SI | 

*A flame of Christ equivalent to the title of Saviour of the World, auspi- 
cious, blessed or eternal king ; the being that enables men to pass over or 
beyond the world.* The latter, tarana kertd , is an epithet common 
amongst the Hindus for the especial object of their adoration. 

The examples we have thus given, although necessarily few and defec- 
tive, will serve to convey some notion of the capability of the language of 
Bengal to become the vehicle of that of our country, and it will probably be 
a matter of some surprise, that the corresponding expressions should be so 
abundant and so exact. A philologist, adverting to this copia verbon/m, 
would no doubt conclude that the Bengali was a highly refined and compre- 
hensive form of speech, and that it must have been long and assiduously 
cultivated. That such a conclusion, however, would be wide of the truth, 
is shewn by the interesting sketch of the history of Bengali literature which 
is given in the preface of the Dictionary. 

The account of the cultivation of the Bengali language, in Ram Comul 
Sen’s preface, has been transferred already to the pages of this Journal, * 
and it will be sufficient therefore, at present, to revert briefly to the leading 
facts. It appears that no book of any description was written in Bengali 
prior to the sixteenth century, and that the first compositions were the works 
of the disbiples of a Vaishnava fanatic, Chaitanya,f with whom a new 
form of, the worship of Krishna originated, at the end of the fifteenth century. 
The earliest Bengali work extant is the Chaitanya Charilrdmr\ta y which, 
hj onr g ver , is almost as much Sanscrit as Bengali. This was followed, 
through protracted intervals, by a very few compositions, the most impor- 
tant of which were translations of the Rdmdyana and Mahdbharat y to the 
time of the institution of the College of Fort William. From this period, 
Ram Comul Sen considers that writing Bengali correctly commenced in 
Calcutta, and to Dr. Carey and his colleagues, the Serampore missionaries, 
may be ascribed “ the revival of the Bengali language, its improvement, and 
iafact its establishment as a language.’* During the existence of the Col- 
lege, various elementary and useful class-books were written, and an 
impulse was gtveo to the cultivation of the language both by Europeans and 
by natives. The School-Book Society and the Serampore press have since 
published many useful works, original or translated. The late Ram Mohun 
Roy, besides his jreligkms tracts, composed and published a grammar of 
Bengal, both in English and in Bengali. Baboo R ad ha k ant Deb com- 
ptSerd and published a Bengali spelling-book and reading exercises. -Raja 
Rr ia h nach e nd ra Roy has translated several Sanscrit and English works into 
Bengali, including Raise las. Several young men, associated for the purr- 
pose, have published translations from English, including the introductory 
Discourse on the Advantages of Knowledge, published by the Sooiety for 
the* Diffusion of Useful Knowledge; and the author of the English and 

• See Asiat. Journal, present vol. p. 38. Amat. Rental chet, xvi. 100. 
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Bengali Dictionary has, published several series ofifabJesaad taka, i* Ben- 
gali, and some useful medical tracts. The list •might be very eoouidvaWj 
lengthened, Mfc the actrvityof the Bengali p*ess,and the tadbe of the natives 
for, reading, ere jsu£eien% demonstrated, by that oitcslalioii of no laser 
than six newspapers, in the Bengali language, in Calcutta and its vicapityi. 

AJjthp^ghi ; therefore^ of late years, much perns baa been bestamcd Upon 
composition in Beng&K, yet its comparatively neglected oemjMon>.^fitila 
very, repeat date, renders it obvious that it could .toot hmQ. attained' dr 
copiousness it seems now to possess, by gradual diwinaiioiw, , Borne ; other 
cayse must, therefore, be sought for, and this is readily* disofttated in its 
iptunate connection with one of the most comprehensive .and *phataopfatonl 
languages of ancient or modern time, — the Sanscrit. An -examination even 
of. the few terms we have extracted from the Dictionary will /sufficiently 
show how entirely Bengali depends upon Sanscrit, and bow iaoagable it 
would be of expressing the simplest words without recourse to this inex- 
haustible mine. It was by the unrestricted employ meat. of Sanscrit expre* 
sions, that Dr. Carey and his school qualified the Beng&l* tongue to beet) ne 
the vehicle of useful and entertaining knowledge, and. it .ie by treading in 
his steps, that the language has since been rendered capable • *)f , ao&veyiog 
new and complicated ideas. So essential is a knowledge of Sanscrit Co the 
facility of writing Bengali, that without it the . very spelling of the words of 
their own speech is an insuperable difficulty to native^ otherwise /well 
educated; and we know an instance, in which a young men, a native of 
Calcutta, of extraordinary talents and exoe)Ient education, who. wts 
engaged to editjone of the Bengali newspapers, : was oblige*! to retain a 
pundit to revise, and indeed re-write, his editorial effusions and teanalatfaa% 
as he himself was but an indifferent Sanscrit scholar, and could oot, there* 
fore, compose correctly in his own langusge>. Bam Ce«Ub £en- kjff 
admits the closeness and importance of the oonnexion «<, . i. . 

I think the Bengalee language is capable of expressing even the most refined 
sentiments and the most delicate shades of meaning by the adoption of words 
from the Sanscrit, proofs of which may be found in the native newspapers sod 
other publications in that language. 

FYom the entire dependence, then, of Beng&li upon Sanscrit, it fe 
obvious that the former never can reach the perfection it may attain, if the 
latter is neglected. Independently, therefore, of any dartn which its anti- 
quity and intrinsic excellence, its connexion with other important ariefent 
dialects, and through (hem with the languages of modem Europe, the 
curious character of much of its literature, and the beauty 6f more; ifflfl 
its usefulness as a medium of thought common to the learned m'^affpA 
of India, the Sanscrit language must be cultivated, if the vernacular dialed 
of Beogal, if the language of that lange and populous country is toteefctoe 
the instrument of the intellectual, moral, and religious impro Vemeat ^f 
those by wham it is spoken. Nay, it must be cultivated if the same hrt* 
provement of all India is desired, far ah the dialects are dependebt’topen 
Banscrit in nearly, if not quite, the same degree as Bengali, for the cbaac t 
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of litiqg Modi fed dissetolntee-reasoh, metier andreffigiort. Igriorant and 
atok dglad^ tteo^ isi&afc'pdlicy, Which would tittftethe parent whilst pro- 
fteiogtto^iraariia child, and which expats ' the' difctedts dflridia to be 
ruksci ion W lovttwilbtb* languages of Europe,’ whilst it eats MT the 
sonrcelbat omt atoi&o gke them strength end elevation, 

■ We^iwwsaidieoOugh; we trust, to shew that RanvCofcntf SedVworttbas 
gfcdop ani to fr irta ritefrnem in the ele m e n t ary cultivation of the Bengal! fcm- 
g*agfe*m4ttat*Yrllas ( tiled it up in a manner which reflects thehighettbreftit 
wjkm higtetentsj ■ hib ac quiremen ts, bwi ndustry, and hwpereeverance. This 
work triW be of* thh highest benefit to European students of his country's 
spoeehy b^ it wiHbu stiH more serviceable to his countrymen. It will 
bring infinitely nearer to those who are acquainted with English the stores 
of European Kteratura and science, and it will furnish them with classical 
and dxftmmve means Of communicating’ those stores to others to whom 
English is unknown. Ram Comal Sen has not only, therefore, enriched 
hs nptive tongue by the accession of some thousand terms for new ideas, 
but dm has paved 1 the way for the wide dissemination of truth and know- 
ledge hmoagst the inhabitants of Bengal. 

We hard above adverted to the character of the first intercourse between 
the English trailers and the inhabitants of Calcutta ; this imperfect commu- 
nkatimvcontiiiuediintil the establishment of the Supreme Court, in 1774, 
when She advantage of acquiring English was first extensively felt by the 
native*. ■ One of the first teachers was a brahman, named Rim Rim 
Misra. His chief disciples and successors were Anandram Doss and 
Ramnavain Misr, the latter an attorney’s clerk, who united the employ- 
ment*^ pedagogue and pettifogger, and realised a fortune by the combi- 
nation.' Oflierteacheio of note were Mr, Franco, called Panchico, a Por- 
tngwesc^ndwa Armenian named Aratoon Pitrus. The sort of proficiency 
attained may be estimated' from the only (t well of English undefiled ", to 
wh^4be^epgil) students had access, having been, for many years, Thomas 
Dycke 1 ? SpaUing-book and Schoolmaster’s Assistant In 1801, a Mr. 
Miilci 4 atbbshed a thin fdio volume, containing dm alphabet, a few elemen- 
tary rules of grammar, and some stories ; 4,000 copies of this work, rt is 
said* were subscribed for, at Rs. 32 a copy, giving a total of about 
£15J}00 ; T ap extraordinary proof of the earnest desire of the people of 
Calcutta 4o .acquire English. It was at this time that -our author com- 
posed his, studies., For some years after this, the acquirement of English 
CjQfttinfted to spread amongst the natives, but in a slow and unsystematic 
iqapnei;i ( awi the greater part of those who learned the language acquired 
qualified them to hold the situations of copyists, clerks, 
aip4 B yuftffntaulSy in: private or public offioes; they learnt-words without 
idawwnnd impression was made upon the native mind. In. 1$1 7, bow-- 
f,f er,, tha4n^]M*tion of the Vidyalaya, or Anglo-Indian College# by the native* 
ggist^an^ directed by a committee of English gentlemen, presided over 
by^the tfien chief justice, Sir E> H. East, gave an improved character to 
English study. For aome few years, this establishment flourished, and 
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reared some very excellent scholars ; but from various circumstances, it 
fell off, and in 1824 was scarcely superior to schools of the common and 
ancient stamp. The managers then applied to the English Government, 
and the institution has been since included amongst the objects to windi 
the cares of the Committee of Public Instruction in Bengal are directed. 
After this was the case, the seminary rose rapidly in estimation, and 
latterly comprised between 300 and 400 boys, mostly of good family* 
the senior classes of whom have added to a well-grounded conver- 
gancy with the language, an extensive acquaintance with English literature* 
considerable knowledge of ancient and modern history, and some familia- 
rity with mathematics and experimental philosophy. Nor was the benefit of 
this school or college restricted to its own immediate sphere ; its example 
was followed by other institutions, and the scale of proficiency was propor- 
tionately raised in them also. New schools were 6et on foot on a similar 
plan, either in emulation or opposition. Many of its eleves became 
teachers, and established seminaries ; and in consequence of these com- 
bined causes, a vast body of youth, several thousands in Calcutta alone, 
have been educated in the English literature as well as the language, and 
have beenembued with European thoughts, feelings, and principles. 

The author of the Dictionary acquired his knowledge of English under 
less favourable circumstances, but the work he has published sufficiently 
testifies that his studies were not the less successful. This is not extraordi- 
nary to those who know this eminent individual, and who are acquainted 
with his clearness and promptness of apprehension, his thirst far informa- 
tion, and his quiet, unremitting application. Of his singular diligence and 
perseverance, the Dictionary bears evidence, to an extent of which these 
who know not his private history can form but an inadequate estimate. At 
this moment, he is cashier to the Bank of Bengal, — a situation imposing 
heavy responsibility, constant attendance, and extreme labour. Before he 
was nominated to this duty, he filled tlie scarcely less laborious and respon- 
sible appointment of cashier and accountant of the mint of Calcutta. Be- 
sides these situations, he held, if he does not actually hold, office under the 
Committee of Public Instruction ; he is also native Asiatic secretary to the 
Agricultural and Horticultural Societies of Calcutta, an efficient manager of 
the Hindu College, a member of the Committee of the School-Book 
Society, and a member of various other associations^ either of a public or 
private character, the object of which is the moral and intellectual ameliora- 
tion of the people of India. Such has been the great and uniform purpose 
of his life for at least five-and- twenty years, and without putting himself 
obtrusively forward as a reformer, without sacrificing his character and 
credit by denouncing or deserting the practices of his forefathers in indiffe- 
rent things, Ram Cornul Sen has contributed more than any individual in 
Calcutta to diffuse correctness of information, liberality of feeling, and love 
of knowledge, amongst bis fellows, and has established an indisputable right 
to be denominated the friend and benefactor of his country. 
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The occupation of elevated tracts of country in various parts of India, 
and the erection of houses in which Europeans, whose health has suffered 
from the extreme heat of the plains, may enjoy all the advantages of a change 
of climate, forms an entirely new feature in Anglo-Indian life. There are 
three stations in the Himalaya — Simlah, Landour, and Mussouree — which are 
much resorted to by nearly all classes of Europeans belonging to the Bengal 
presidency : the latter has been formed into a Sanitarium, or place of abode 
lor convalescent British soldiers during the hot months. The establishment 
ef a depot for those invalids whose constitutions have Suffered, either through 
intemperance, or a long period of service, has not been found to answer ho 
completely as it was expected : when once the health has been entirely broken 
down, nothing but a voyage to Europe, and a protracted residence in a cold 
countr}’, will be of any avail ; and as provision has not yet been made against 
the severity of the cold, in the wintry season, in these mountainous regions, 
few people at present are enabled to remain there long enough to derive any 
material benefit from a change of climate. The instant the convalescents 
descend into the pliains, their complaints return j and the Government have 
seriously contemplated the abandonment of the project, as far as it regards 
invalid soldiers, whom it is less expensive to send to Europe. 

The timje in all probability is approaching, in which British troops will no 
longer be exposed to the inconvenience resulting from the extreme heat of a 
tropica] sun ; a design has been entertained of bringing np the whole of the 
European soldiery to the hilly districts ; and though this design cannot be ac- 
complished immediately, the difficulties in the way of it will doubtless be 
removed by time, labour, and perseverance. Thfe establishment of large 
bodies in the Himalaya would, at the present period, speedily exhaust the 
yopplies. The whole of the land brought under cultivation is not more than 
sufficient for the support of the inhabitants, and from the nature of the country 
it will not be easy to extend the toils of the husbandman in any very conside- 
rable degree. The valleys, where water is readily procurable, are extremely 
narrow, and the sides of the hills too steep to admit of cultivation, except by 
means of terraces levelled with great labour, and supported by walls of solid 
masonry. These terraces, rising one above another, have a very singular 
effect, especially when the splendid flowers which distinguish some of the 
dxipsare in full bloom. The yellow and red bhattoo are particularly beautiful, 
being the amaranthus anardhana of the English garden, and grow to an 
amazing height ; in favourable situations the stems will reach to ten feet. The 
harvest is usually exceedingly plentiful, and as these terraces may be carried 
to the very summits of the hills, a spirit of enterprize and iudustry will in 
time, no doubt, render the Himalaya a country of corn, as well as of oil ; 
wine also may easily be added, and it is delightful to contemplate the growing 
prosperity of a place, which the hand of nature has so bountifully endowed, 
bat whose very existence was scarcely known thirty years ago. The Euro- 
pean residents have introduced the potato into the hills, and the mountaineers, 
though at first objecting to its use, have overcome their prejudices, and now 
cultivate it as an article of food ; it thrives abundantly, and is much in esteem 
all over India. 

The difficulty of finding level ground sufficient for the erection of large can- 
tonments, must for a time prevent the Government from quartering any con- 
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siderable European force in the hills ; but every obstacle of this nature can be 
made to give way before the talent and industry of man, and the advantages 
to be derived from the establishment of European troops in a healthy region, 
are so great and so manifest, that a wise administration will leave nothing 
undone which may assist in achieving so desirable an object. Of the three 
European stations which have arisen on the hills, Simlah appears to be the 
favourite. Many Anglo-Indians have built bouses, in all which they either re- 
side in themselves during the hot weather, or let at a very fair profit to visitors. 
The nature of the country will not allow of much regularity in the buildings, 
which, at Simlah, lie along a rather narrow ridge, every bit of table-land or 
gentle slope being eagerly seized upon for the site of a dwelling-house. Archi- 
tectural beauty has not yet been much considered, but the houses are con- 
structed upon scientific principles by able engineers, and they are solid enough 
to withstand the snows and tempests of the wintry season. The materials are 
stone, joined together without mortar, and strengthened by beams of pine 
wood, placed horizontally at about two feet distant from each other, and 
neatly dove-tailed at the angles : the roofs are sometimes of shingles, and at 
others of slate, or a well-tempered clay of a deep red colour, which, when 
sufficiently beaten, is not liable to be pentrated by the rain, or cracked by ex- 
posure to a hot sun. The interiors have not yet attained any great degree of 
elegance, but this will come in time. The visitants were at first but too happy 
to obtain a shelter from the elements, to trouble themselves about very superior 
accommodation, and in the crowded state of this desirable refuge, many were 
glad to obtain possession of a single chamber in the attic story, in which a 
wooden ladder served the purpose of a stair, and which was shared by strong 
bodies of rats, animals always shewing a predilection to domesticate with the 
human race. The first specimens of taste, which appeared at Simlah, were 
exhibited in the formation of gardens, and though cabbages, and other useful 
rather than ornamental vegetables, were admitted, they were surrounded by 
parterres of flowers, the latter being raised from seeds brought from the plains, 
or reclaimed from their wild state, in which they grow in the greatest abundance. 
Their beauty has been much improved by cultivation, and their removal to 
more favourable aspects, and similar care taken with the fruit trees, which are 
equally abundant, would greatly increase the gratification of those persons who 
love to indulge in the luxuries of the orchard. 

Hitherto, the natives of the hills have limited their labours to the cultivation 
of the peach and apricot, which, though furnishing food for cattle, have been 
chiefly valuable to them on account of the oil contained in their kernels. A 
very simple process serves to extract this oil, and it is of so clear and limpid 
a quality, as not easily to congeal even amidst the cold which would convert 
any grosser unguent into a consistence. Oil thus obtained is plentiful enough 
to be used for burning ; and the apricots, though very inferior to those which 
grow in English gardens, make a delicate preserve, and in that shape form an 
acceptable present to the inhabitants of the plains. The walnuts are excellent, 
and when sent to any considerable distance, their freshness may be restored by 
immersing them in the shell in boiling water : this does not render them so oily 
as the ordinary process of blanching, and if well managed they are quite as 
good as when gathered from the tree. Strawberries thrive in all parts of the 
hills, and the cherry is now found in sufficient perfection to form an exquisite 
liqueur when bottled with brandy. Apples and pears are to be found in some 
places, but they are hard, ill-flavoured, and destitute of juice : when grafts 
shall be obtained, and the use of the pruning-knife understood, they will doubt- 
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less become valuable products of the land. The grape is only found in the 
billy regions beyond the Sutlej ; but there is reason to believe that it might 
be cultivated with considerable success, notwithstanding the influence of the 
periodical rains, which have hitherto prevented their introduction on the Hin- 
doostanee side of the snowy range. Rhubarb and ginger are indigenous to the 
soil, and those who have tasted the latter, in its green state, will know how to 
appreciate it as an article of cookery : both grow in great quantities, and form 
an export to the plains. Mangos, plantains, and oranges, are brought to 
Simlah from the lower country, together with the wines, groceries, and other 
supplies, essential to the comfort of the European inhabitants. Immense 
quantities of the finest honey may be had all over the hills ; it is chiefly ex- 
tracted from the jasmin, and is remarkable for the delicacy of its aroma ; 
many persons use it instead of sugar, and at some no very distant period it 
may rejoice the palates of the hill-residents in the shape of mead. There is 
not as yet a sufficient quantity of domestic poultry at Simlah to supply the 
demand ; fowls are brought up every month with the other stores from the 
plains, mutton forming the chief article of animal food. The sheep of the 
hills are not very highly esteemed, no pains having yet been taken to improve 
the breed ; neither are the goats equal in quality to those which are to be found 
in Hindooslan. The high veneration in which the cow is held, throughout 
the districts containing the sacred sources of the Ganges, amounts to a pro- 
hibition of beef, which can only be smuggled into the country in a salted state. 
CapL Kennedy, the political agent at Subathoo, has established a piggery in 
the farm-yard of his summer residence, and his example will be followed by 
all who desire to have any variety at their tables. 

There is a good deal of game 1 in the hills, but, owing to the difficulty of 
securing birds, which, if falliug at any distance from the place whence they 
have been shot, can only be reached by a circuitous route, cannot be depended 
upon as an article of subsistence. Black partridges are plentiful in the lower 
ranges, and the chikoor (hill-partridge) is to be found on the summits of the 
hills; the pheasants are the finest in the world, and the birds of prey, the 
hawks and the eagles, are magnificent. Tigers are discovered very near the 
snow, but they are few in number compared to the cheetahs and leopards ; 
deer of many kinds abound, and the wild hog is very common; but none of 
these bear any proportion to the bears and the monkeys. The latter are not 
objects of veneration to tbe hill-people, but they are not at any pains to pre- 
vent their depredations, which are very extensive and detrimental to cultiva- 
tion ; a whole field of corn will be stripped in a very short period of time by 
tbese industrious reapers. The bears also do a great deal of mischief: but, as 
hitherto the products of the soil have been sufficient for the wants of the 
people, they have not been at much trouble to extirpate or to keep out tbese 
intruders. 

The native inhabitants of the hills are, generally speaking, a harmless race, 
happy in their ignorance, and if not distinguished for great virtues, equally 
destitute of crimes : but they have one fault, almost amounting to a vice, their 
excessive and disgusting uncleanliness. They seldom wash their persons, and 
rarely change their clothes until they absolutely drop off from decay, and their 
filthy habits prevent them from being of any use except in out-of-door employ- 
ments. Ladies find it disagreeable to come into contact with them when they 


are engaged in carrying a tonjaun or palanquin ; for, besides the bad odours 
emitted from their garments, there is danger of a greater annoyance, from the 


vermin with which they abound. The impossibility of employing such people 
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as household domestics, obliges families travelling to the hills to carry their 
servants with them, and it requires no small degree of attachment upon the 
part of the natives of the plains, to induce them to accompany their masters 
to so cold a part of the world. It is quite necessary to provide them with warm 
clothing, and an abundance of blankets, in order to reconcile them to the 
inclemencies of the weather; but, generally speaking, after a time, they begin 
to fyel the invigorating effects of the climate, and if the bazaar be well sup- 
plied, get on comfortably enough. It is said that the hill-people are deterio- 
rating fast under the influence of those passions which civilization is calculated 
to foster ; dishonesty fast follows a desire of gain, and they are losing their 
simplicity of character in selfishness and rapacity. But we may hope that 
these evils will be counterbalanced by the advantages which intellectual cul- 
tivation is calculated to produce. Human sacrifices, it is said, were not 
unknown before the occupation of these hills by the British, and infanticide 
was conpmon ; both of these horrors are now numbered with by-gone things, 
and we may hope that the intercourse of the several tribes with Europeans 
will at least render them more cleanly in their habits. 

The scattered bungalows of Simlah, with their constant accompaniments of 
native bazaars, are perched upon dizzy heights, looking down upon deep val- 
leys darkly clothed with pine ; the natives choose more sheltered situations for 
their huts, many of which resemble the chalets of Switzerland. The roads 
are very steep and narrow, and not at all suited to wheel-carriages, none of 
which have yet found their way to this alpine region. The usual ipode of 
conveyance is on horseback, the mountain ghoonts (ponies) being the most 
trustworthy steeds, or in a tonjaun ; but as there is not more than five miles 
of passable road, and the climate renders walking exercise very desirably both 
horses and vehicles may be easily dispensed with. 

It is impossible to do justice to the beauty and splendour of the scenery; 
and the effect produced by the pure cold air upon the minds of those who 
have suffered from the exhaustion of the plains is indescribable. The presence 
of European vegetation adds considerably to the charm which nature has 
thrown around these sublime solitudes ; the daisy and primrose enamelling 
the ground, the rich rhododendron mingling with oaks and firs, and the dog- 
rose, spreading its bushes over the valleys, or hanging its garlands upon every 
bough, bring the liveliest recollections of home to those whose lot has been 
cast upon a foreign shore. The indulgence of a passion fbr prospects has, 
however, in one or two instances, been attended with fatal consequences; 
several narrow escapes have been recorded, and some serious accidents have 
arisen from the precipitous nature of the roads : the grass-rope bridges of the 
Himalaya are also rather dangerous, and a^e not always to be passed with 
impunity. 

Notwithstanding the fineness of the climate, the magnificence of the scenery, 
and the excitement which making roads, building bouses, clearing, planting, 
and projecting, are calculated to produce, time hangs heavily whh some of 
the sojourners of the hills, and vacant minds are driven to desperate expe- 
dients to beguile their idle hours. Parties of young men collect upon the high- 
est points, each individual being provided with a crow-bar, a pick-axe, or aoa ie 
such implement. Having detached a large fragment of rock from its rath# 
bed, they hurl it down the precipice, and its progress to the depths below* 
uprooting trees, tearing away the earth, and causing the surrounding height* 
to echo -with the thundering noise it makes in its descent, affords a spectacle 
which is not devoid of interest to persons who might be expected to employ 
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their time to more advantage* The example set by the hill-people, in their 
method of descending precipitous places, has led to the establishment of a 
diversion somewhat similar to that which, under the name of the Busnan 
Mountains, so exceedingly delighted the good people of Paris several years 
ago. The experimentalist seats himself in a chillum-chee , a flat circular brass 
basin, sufficiently shallow to render it a comfortable conveyance* Thus secured 
from the danger of too rude an encounter with the rocky earth, he squats upon 
the edge of a precipice, and, with the aid of a little dexterity, slides down to 
the abyss below with a rapidity of motion which is described as being tbe m 
plus ultra of animal eqjoyroent. Pic-nic and exploring parties afford amuse-* 
meat of a more intellectual nature ; in tbe last, the travellers always meet 
with much ready civility and attention from the natives, which it is grievous 
to say is not in all cases followed by a commensurate reward. The gratitude 
which the hill-people feel for their deliverance from the cruelty of the Ghorkas, 
ought to be very great indeed, to reconcile them to the tyrannical conduct and 
ungracious manners of too many of the persons who now seek health and 
amusement amid their mountain retreats : but English people will be long in 
learning how to acquire that graciousness of demeanour, which costs so little 
and yet gains so much. 

Sirnlah, during the winter, is enveloped in snow : at this period, the greater 
number of its visitants migrate, few being hardy enough to brave the intense 
cold and stormy weather. Tbe station would be greatly benefited by the esta- 
blishment of a large hotel, in which persons, who are not provided with habi* 
tations of their own, might be accommodated without the trouble and expense 
of building, and the speculation, if well-conducted, could not fail to turn out 
profitably. The capital required to huild premises sufficiently extensive, and 
provided with all necessary furniture, has been estimated at £3,00Q; but thin 
outlay would include billiard and reading-rooms, and a considerable number of 
suites of apartments fitted up for the accommodation of families. The cost 
of the erection of a convenient dwelling-house is from £300 to £500; the 
capital, therefore, before-mentioned, would not only be sufficient for the con* 
struction of very large premises, but also for the purchase of the stock required 
for the farm-yard, and for the cellar. Ground is obtained for building by appli- 
cation to tbe political agent ; the rent demanded by government is very triflings 
and in all probability would be merely nominal where any object of public 
utility was in question. There are various spots iu Sirnlah which are well* 
suited for the site of such a building, and two have been pointed out to notice. 
One occurs at the entrance of the cantonment below the road, and almost im* 
mediately under an estate in the occupation of an officer of artillery ; another 
branches off from the avenue entitled the Lord’s Road, in consequence of its 
having been constructed by Lord Combermere* This is a very picturesque 
spot ; the road itself, the broadest in Sirnlah, runs round Mount Jako, and is 
three miles in length ; at about a quarter of a mile from the entrance of the 
town, a deep ravine is crossed by a wooden bridge very picturesquely shadowed 
by fir trees, and there are other situations on the Jako hills which would be 
equally desirable* There can be no doubt that, were a convenient and not 
scry expensive hotel to he established, numerous parties from Meerut, Lood* 
hiana, jCurnaul, and other places in the neighbourhood, would avail themselves 
of the accommodation it would offer between the returns, when they might 
obtain leave of absence for a short period, and take the trip disencumbered of 
any baggage saving a few changes of clothes. The master of the hotel might 
furnish his stables with a number of the hiU-pooies, which are to be purchased 
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for from forty to & hundred rupees each, at the annual (air at Rampore, and let 
them out to his guests at a reasonable rate, the cost of their keeping being 
very trifling : his profits would be farther increased by his undertaking the 
business of a farmer and provisioner. Supplies of butcher’s meat, poultry, 
butter, cheese, confeetionary, pickles and preserves, would readily find cus- 
tomers, and there would be little difficulty in establishing a brfewery, 1 Which, if 
well-conducted, would be certain to bring ample returns. Bffeny things might 
be collected for export to the plains. The honey, of which mention has been 
made, is now entirely wild, the hill-people not being at the least trouble to 
cultivate the bees, which are allowed to hive upon the bare walls. These 
insects are so numerous as to render it no small peril to disturb them when 
they are swarming ; travellers are warned by the natives to pass noiselessly 
along, as the sound of a human voice might invite them to an attack: as it 
would be easy to keep any number of hives, both the honey and the wax might 
be turned to profitable account. Tbe preparation of the skins of animals, both 
leopards and bears, besides others of the smaller races, would employ the 
winter months, and a good trade might also be carried on in blankets and 
shawls : those manufactured in the bills, for their warmth, lightness, and dura- 
bility, being greatly in request all over India. The productions of ‘the hills 
are eagerly sought after by the visitors who have not always time Of opportu- 
nity to make collections for themselves; but tbe dealer need not depend upon 
a casual sale, since he could establish a communication with Calcutta, and all 
tbe intermediate stations. In a very short time, a dever person, having a 
well-stocked and well-managed farm, might limit the imports to wines, tea, 
coffee, and spirits, for, after the first or second year, every other requisite for 
the table, including beer, mead, cider, and perry, would be furnished from the 
garden, orchard, and farm-yard. 

Mussouree and Landour offer equal facilities for an establishment of the 
same nature ; these stations are only three miles distant from each other, and 
may be more conveniently visited from Meerut. Landour occupies the highest 
point, being 7,400 feet above the level of the sea ; it stands upon a romantic 
spot, but there is not a single situation amidst these magnificent hills which is 
not full of beauty. The rhododendron grows here to the height of a forest 
tree, the beams of the houses being formed of its wood ; the cherry, pear, 
raspberry, and barberry, are abundant, and the commons of England are not 
more plentifully furnished with tbe pink and white thorn. Tbe union of tro- 
pical and European vegetable productions renders the foliage of the Himalaya 
the most beautiful and interesting which the world can shew. Every where 
tbe traveller finds something to remind him of home, and in wandering over 
this enchanting region, exile is divested of half its regrets. 

Landour, and Mussouree, like Sim lab, are increasing every day, and it h 
more than probable that all tbe habitable parts of these ranges of the Hima- 
laya will be covered with European houses in tbe course of a very few years. 
The difficulties of bringing up children will vanish when proper schools for 
the offspring of Europeans shall be established in these temperate regions, and 
that feeling, which few Anglo-Indians have yet experienced, attachment to tbe 
soil, will be one of the results of the occupation^ a place, which seems to 
realize every idea that could be formed of an earthly paradise. The children 
of the European soldiers whose health has suffered from the deleterious effects 
of climate, have (with that kind attention to their well-being, which forms so 
pleasing a feature in military administration in India) been sent up to Mttesotf- 
ree to gain strength and gather roses during the hot seasons, aud foi'thtir 
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sake we must regret the economical spirit manifested by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, who, by the last accounts, is said either to have broken up the invalid 
establishment, or to contemplate its immediate abandonment. 

It is seldom, as we have before remarked, that a sufficient trial can be made 
of the salutary effects of a residence in the hills, for it requires a much longer 
time to renovate a shattered constitution, than persons who derive temporary 
benefit from change of air are apt to suppose : nor will the climate prove bene- 
ficial in all cases, some complaints being rather aggravated by the aft mo sphere, 
notwithstanding its peculiar dryness. The rains are formidable, but they do 
not leave that dampness behind them, which is so unpleasant an effect of the 
rainy season in the plains below. Water does not lodge upon the sides of 
the hills, and, though the houses are frequently enveloped in clouds, the 
moisture subsides immediately, and the moment the showers have ceased, the 
air becomes dry again. The cold, however, during these rains, is sometimes 
piercing, and both men and cattle suffer severely from its effects. Sheep 
and poultry, brought from the plains, die in great numbers ; but, doubtless, at 
a more advanced period of these interesting settlements, care will be taken to 
investigate the causes of decrease, and to provide a sufficient shelter for crea- 
tures accustomed to a warmer climate. 

The possession of so large a portion of the Himalaya seems so extraor- 
dinary, we can scarcely credit the possibility of our having become masters 
of a territory, which, half a century ago, nobody dreamed of ever reaching; 
but having established ourselves in these hills, we may indulge in the hope of 
obtaining a permanent footing in a still more desirable region. Kanour, or 
Kunawur, a province, stretching between the snowy range and Chinese Tar- 
tary, is the most delightful place which the pen of the traveller has ever 
attempted to describe. The climate is the finest in the world, being beyond 
the reach of the periodical rains, and subjected only to such gentle and 
refreshing showers as are necessary for the cultivation of the land. The fruits 
and flowers of all countries in the world flourish in this happy soil ; those of 
Europe are indigenous, and come to perfection with little care. The grape 
especially grows in the most luxuriant abundance, and it is from this province 
that the whole of India might be supplied with wine. Honey also is exceed- 
ingly plentiful, and both form great temptations to marauding bears. These 
animals are very destructive to the vineyards and the hives, and the natives’ 
teU strange stories of the cunning with which they contrive to possess them- 
selves of the luscious treasures of the bees, even breaking into the houses in 
pursuit of their favourite food. The inhabitants of the Celestial Empire would 
doubles* be much annoyed at so near a neighbourhood with Europeans ; but 


as every year will increase the difficulty of maintaining the exclusiveness which 
t^)>qy^.hitherto affected, they will probably make a virtue of necessity, and 
sd^f jqqjetly to an evil which they cannot prevent. Kanour, though covered 
wi^j(t#fp hills in every direction, apparently too precipitous and abrupt for 
cqj^yp^ipn, is. a very fertile country, growing more than sufficient for the sup- 
plffrf^ fliBwperous population. The passes by which it is approached from 
the p^doostanee side of the Himalaya, though now somewhat difficult, might 
be easily > rendered very accessible ; and should our good fortune lead to the 
oqctypqtipn of this delightful country, an easy communication could be umne- 
diat^y opeppd with the upper provinces of India. 


Wb^le glorying in the possession of the sacred sources of two highly vene- 
ratefl nvfxs, the Ganges, and the Jumna, and while worshipping the cow with 
spore seal than that which is displayed amid the scenes of Mahommedan 
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conquest, the Hindoos of the hills are held in Httie esteem by their bretbrea 
bf the lower country. In many points, supposed to be of the highest impor- 
tance, they are by no means orthodox, and their dispensing with the ablutions 
considered to be so necessary by the worshippers of Gunga, forms an abomi- 
nation which Europeans unite in reprobating. Mahadeva (Siva) is the deity 
to whom the greatest degree of homage is paid throughout the Himalaya; but 
the Brahmins are an ignorant race, distinguished from their brethren merely 
by the triple thread, and utterly unacquainted with the sacred writings belong- 
ing to their religion. They have no elevation of character, and their nnwariike 
habits rendered them an easy conquest to the Ghorkas. These people, who 
inhabit Nepaul, subdued the whole country to the north and westward of the 
Sutlej, driving rfiany of the chiefs into exile, and committing the greatest 
cruelties upon the unfortunate people who fell under their iron rule. The ter- 
ritories of the native chiefs have now been clearly defined, and instead o£ as 
heretofore, being constantly engaged in petty wars with each other, they live in 
peace, and though their mode of government is not perhaps the very best in 
the world, it is much more endurable than the tyradny of the Ghorkas. 

Tbesfe hills are supposed to have been infinitely more populous at a former 
period than they are found to be at present ; many of the eminences bear the 
marks of anterior cultivation up to their very summits, and places, now waste, 
have evidently been the abode of men capable of undertaking works of the 
greatest magnitude. The labour, skill, and perseverance, shewn in the forma- 
tion of the numerous terraces, which stretch along the sides of the steepest 
hills* can Scarcely be surpassed by ady monuments of human ingenuity and 
industry throughout the world, while the present race of mountaineers appear 
to be utterly devoid of the energy of character necessary for the completion 
Of such vast designs. The comparative scarcity of water forms the defect and 
the inconvenience of the hills. The broken nature of the country, in which 
it is impossible to proceed many yards without ascending or descending some 
Steep rfcvmO, renders it a work of great toil to reach a spring or river, which 
may be in full view, or, if bidden, giving evidence of their vicinity by their 
gurgling music. No large lakes have yet been discovered in the Himalaya 
(besides those of Rawan Hrad add Manasarowur), nOr are the torrents so splen- 
did or so fornridable as might have been expected, even *mhl those ranges 
croWned With eternal snow. Fastidious travellers complain that the almost 
total absence of water injures the effect of tibia sublime scenery of the 
Himalaya ; but those Who have not been spoiled by the ransnckmg of every 
Other part of the globe, in search of the picturesque, will not find any subject 
of tegret while cdnteihpkting the grand bursts of alpine landscape, with its 
hOOTy peaks, fodky valleys, ‘and dense forests, which greet the eye upon every 
eminence. 

The occupation of the heights qt Simlab, Mussouree, and Landour, by Eu- 
ropean settlements, has greatly increased the interest which the beautiful 
scenery around them is calculated to inspire. The habitations of the natives, 
as already mentioned, with greater regard for prudential considerations than 
for splendour of prospect, have been erected in places not so liable to exposure 
to the attacks of lightning, the storms of the Himalaya being most awful and 
terrific ; Und they do not, therefore, add so much to the prcturesqueness of 
the landscape. The English, on the contrary, delight in choosing the crests 
of the mountains for their abodes ; the house, garden, and farm*yard, are 
perched very frequently upon a narrow ridge, with a rocky steep on either side. 
Nothing can be more cheerful than the effect of these locations at night, when 
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«wy establishment sends forth its brilliant tapers and its beacon-fires, the 
Jights glittering and flickering amongst the trees ; but, again, nothing can be 
more awful than the situation of the inhabitants when the elements break 
loose, and the spirit of the storm rejoices in its might. The rain comes down 
in torrents, which threaten to wash away the foundations of the houses ; the 
wind roars around with demoniacal fury ; there is scarcely any cessation to 
■the rererberntions of the thunder, and the woods seem to be on fire, so fre- 
quent and so vivid are the flashes of the forked lightning. In the midst of 
this dm and dissonance, crashing wood, and stones toppling from their beds 
and rolling down the sides of the hills, may be distinguished, giving fearful 
warniag of the danger which menaces human and animal life on every side; 
while the rush of newly-formed cataracts add to the horrors of the storm. 
These visitations, if occurring at night, are peculiarly alarming ; the hours 
are passed in restless anxiety; none venture to leave the shelter, perilous 
though it may be, that affords a refuge from the wild warfare of the heavens, 
and when, at length, tranquillity is restored, heavy hearts go forth to ascer- 
tain the extent of the damage which has been sustained. No very serious 
accidents have as yet occurred to the new colonies of the Himalaya, the lists 
of deaths being confined'to the inhabitants of the farm-yards, and the increas- 
ing prosperity of all the stations affords the most gratifying hope of the ulti- 
mate removal of every difficulty which has opposed a more extensive plan of 
operations. 

Excursions to the sources of the Ganges and the Jumna, and to the Chinese 
frontier, leading through the districts producing the shawl-goat, and through 
Knnowr, the province before mentioned, are favourites amongst enterprizing 
parties, who delight to wander about during their six months' residence in the 
Himalaya. The entrance to Chinese Tartary is very strictly guarded, and 
though M. Jacqueraont, according to his own account, came off triumphantly 
in a rencontre with the authorities, those who should persist in forcing their 
way over the forbidden ground, would run the hazard of being sent to Pekin 
in the character of prisoners of state. The appearance of Europeans, whose 
exploits in India are not unknown to the rulers of the Celestial Empire, in 
the immediate vicinity of the Great Wall, could scarcely fail to cause a suspi- 
cion that they must have arrived there for some sinister purpose; for it is very 
difficult to induce ignorant persons to believe that curiosity is a sufficient 
motive to engage in foreign travel. Those inhabitants of the hills, whose vil- 
lages do not lie in the immediate route to places of great celebrity, are lost in 
astonishment at the appearance of strangers differing from themselves in the 
colour of their skin, their costume, and their habits. They cannot compre- 
hend the reason of their visit, and it is with the greatest difficulty that they 
are induced to part with any of their possessions in exchange for money, or 
even for commodities of more obvious utility. They have yet to acquire a 
knowledge of the advantages of commerce, and seem to have slower percep- 
tions on the subject than persons who are much more barbarous, and who live 
in a less advanced state of civilization. The inhabitants of the hills are very 
far removed from the condition of savages, yet they are unaccountably ignorant 
of things which the least cultivated tribes seem to know almost by intuition. 
In many parts of the upper provinces of India, the peasantry, who cannot be 
supposed to be unacquainted with the value of money, manifest a 'reluctance 
to sell, even at a fair profit, any of the commodities which they have provided 
for themselves. This is unfortunate, because it leads many persons to take 
by force those necessaries of existence, which cannot be obtained by fair 
^i«/«/(?wrw.N.S.VoL.]6.No.64. 2 K 
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means ; and benevolent people, who are most unwilling to resort to violent 
measures, are obliged to apply to the authorities, to compel the possessors of 
milk, grain, and poultry, to sell the product of their farms ; and this compul- 
sion, however unavoidable, certainly appears to be a hardship. Travellers, 
passing through unfrequented districts, provide themselves with an order from 
a magistrate, or a fierce-looking chuprattee , whose martial air, broad sword, 
and badge of office, ensure respect and obedience. It is amusing to see the 
manner in which one of these men will swagger down the street of a village. 
The poor people, unaccustomed to visitors so gaily clad, appear to be quite 
in awe of the great personage, who issues out his commands in a tone of 
authority, and in too many cases exceeds the warrant of his employers, by 
committing acts of injustice which tend to increase the evil. 

The spirit of inquiry has certainly not manifested itself very strongly at 
present amongst the people of India, who, — however, exhibit great contrary 
ties of character. It is not uncommon to find the poorest classes engaged ia 
pilgrimages at an immense distance from their homes : many will travel from 
the banks of the Ganges into the heart of the Carnatic, or the Deccan, laden 
with pots of holy water for the service of pious Hindoos living in those dis- 
tricts. It is said, by the way, that, in the event of any accident occurring to 
the contents of these precious jars, they are not very particular about refilling 
them from any rivulet or spring which may be at band. There is seldom any 
difficulty in procuring a person who will engage to convey a parcel to some 
very remote part of the country; yet, even in the Dooab, and in Bundel- 
khund, the inhabitants of whole villages live so completely isolated from the 
world, as to be unacquainted with places not more than half-a-day*s journey 
from their own homes. Upon inquiring the distance to Kalpee, a large flou- 
rishing town on the banks of the Jumna, merely hidden from our view by a 
turn of the river, only one person could be found who knew of the existence 
of such a place. Our informant was an old woman, an individual belonging 
to that dsepised class, to whom every thing that is ignorant and incompetent 
is attributed, but to whom travellers in India are more frequently indebted 
than to any other of the poorer orders belonging to districts not remarkable 
for the intelligence of their inhabitants. While so great a degree of ignorance 
prevails in the plains, it is not surprizing that the hill- people, who have had 
so much less intercourse with strangers, should have made very little progress 
in mental cultivation. 

In the present state of the mountain- roads, journeys to the celebrated scenes 
of Hindoo pilgrimage in the Himalaya are not performed without difficulty, 
or even danger. The little hill-ponies, so often mentioned, are remarkably 
sure-footed, and will carry their riders in safety over every track which it u 
practicable for a quadruped of their dimensions to pass. When urged to 
attempts beyond their capabilities, they are not much dismayed by the a cci* 
dents which attend their failure , recovering themselves surprisingly, after 
bounding for many feet from cavern to rock, in some unlucky fall down the 
steep side of a precipice. It i9 always, however, desirable to proceed on foot, 
where equestrian travelling must be undertaken at so much risk ; but it was 
some time before Anglo-Indians, accustomed to the splendid accommodation 
of the plains, could make up their minds to the unwonted exertion of climbing 
the hills without aid. Others, more enterprizing, or, perhaps we should 
say, more rash, disdaining all care of their persons, exposed themselves to 
the severest hardships, living in little miserable tents, and making too sud- 
den changes of climate at periods of extreme exhaustion from unwonted 
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fatigue. Two very fine young men, officers who had left Agra in the highest 
health and spirits to enjoy a few months’ tour in the hills, died from these 
causes, both being seized with fever, which terminated fatally nearly at the 
same period. 

The source of the Jumna, to those persons who have not the native vene- 
ration for the more holy river, is the most interesting of the two sacred spots. 
There are hot springs in its immediate neighbourhood ; one rushes through the 
rock on the extreme verge of the snow, whence the river has its birth, and 
others bubble up from the ground, or mingle with the colder waters of the 
stream. It seems almost profanation, amidst a scene so sublime, the glorious 
mountain-barrier which defies the footsteps of adventurous man, and appears 
to be the impenetrable limit of the created world, to introduce the specula- 
tions of the utilitarians. There are persons, however, who, in contemplating 
these boiling springs, anticipate the period in which some huge steam-engine 
shall be erected over them, a method of saving fuel which may in time convert 
our most celebrated Spas into large manufacturing places. Hitherto, these 
tremendous solitudes have only been disturbed by the feet of the native pil- 
grims, and of the very few Europeans whom the spirit of adventure has incited 
to the perils of the undertaking ; but, tbe path once opened, numbers will 
follow, and there can be little doubt that the mineral treasures of the moun- 
tains, so long locked up, or so sparingly used, will in no very distant era be 
made subservient to the necessities or the luxuries of man. The precious 
metals are found in the Himalaya, though not, according to the ancient suppo- 
sition, bubbling up in the fountains and collected into heaps by the ants ; and 
gold is sufficiently plentiful to have incited the natives to the acquisition of 
ionsiderable skill in its manufacture into ornaments : some of the people 
possess chains not inferior in their workmanship to those of Trichinopoly. 
But though the splendid visions, which the expectation of discovering of gold 
mines formerly produced, have vanished before the sober lessons of expe- 
rience, India cannot fail to be benefited by the working of those of iron, cop- 
per, and lead. We are at present very ill-acquainted with the geology of the 
Himalaya ; but doubtless so fertile a region will attract many scientific men, 
and the publication of M. Jacquemont’s researches, which the French Insti- 
tute will scarcely withhold from the world at large, may be expected to throw 
considerable light upon the subject. 

The tourists of the Himalaya are both surprised and delighted by the beauty 
of the temples, which are scattered throughout the wildest regions, and are 
much superior in their architecture and embellishments to the houses. They 
are under the care of the Brahmins, who have lands upon the condition of 
keeping them in good repair. The axe and the chisel are the only implements 
for carving which the mountaineers possess, but ingenuity makes up for the 
absence of proper tools : there are two couchant bullocks of black marble, as 
large as life, at the temple of Lakha Mundul, which are very creditable spe- 
cimens of art. These, however, are said to be very ancient, the modern 
deities in use in the pagodas being chiefly brass busts, oddly enough furnished 
with petticoats. The hill-people have not quite the same objection to the sale 
of their gods, as that which they manifest when urged to part with articles of 
more utility ; and there is one superfluity which they are exceedingly willing 
to get rid of at a moderate price, namely, their women. It is no uncommon 
circumstance for a European, who asks for grain, to be offered a daughter, 
females being of no value and no account in these regions. 
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CASTE AMONGST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

To THE EDITOR. 

Sir : I am sorry to find that I am introduced to public notice in the Asiatic 
Journal for February, in a way not very honourable to my character. I refer 
to the article “ Tanjore Christians.”* 

The editor of the Madras Gazette speaks of a “persecution” against 
Christians by the missionaries, because the higher caste are required by the 
missionaries to associate with those of the lower caste, — which they refuse to 
do, in consequence of which, allowances enjoyed by the catechist, and pen- 
sions for the poor, have been withheld from those who refuse to lay aside the 
prejudice of caste ; — that I am the first who has endeavoured to put down 
caste, and that the measures taken by me have been confirmed by the highest 
ecclesiastical power in India. 

The editor of the Madras Gazette does not lay before the public the docu- 
ments from which he has this information, which I regret, for various reasons, 
as he should be cautious, for his own credit’s sake, what he advances, and still 
more so, when he comments on documents sent to him, and publishes his 
opinion on the merit or demerit of the case; for he then becomes responsible 
for what he publishes, and therefore ought to be careful how he condemns with- 
out reason and justice on the strength of such statements. 

I would pass in silence over the erroneous accusations, which the above 
article contains, if they affected myself alone ; but as they involve the reputa- 
tion of all the missionaries of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Foreign Parts, and of those of the Church Missionary Society in general, I 
consider it incumbent on me to point out the misrepresentations, and to jus- 
tify my sentiments and conduct on this head. 

I presume that governments, both of nations and of minor institutions, 
must have credit for adopting such regulations for what they conscientiously 
believe to be for the benefit and reform of those under them, as they may rea- 
sonably expect to be obeyed by those in their employ, who are amenable accord- 
ingly for the observance of such regulations as appear necessary. Now the same 
privilege must, I apprehend, be conceded to the superintendents of the con- 
gregations of native converts, and therefore it is only when the requisitions to 
obedience, either by governments or directors of institutions, are wholly 
uncalled-for, and when the removal of those who refuse obedience becomes 
unjust and vexatious, that such measures can in justice be called persecution. 
Till then, I conceive, the proceeding of bis lordship, the Bishop of Calcutta 
ought not to be branded by that name; for, however willing I am to admit 
that I recommended this proceeding, still the adoption of it rested solely 
and entirely with an authority which was superior to my own. 

The second mistaken accusation is, that the allowances are withheld from 
those who refuse to associate with the Pariahs ; but I challenge the editor of 
the Madras Gazette to prove the correctness of this assertion, in the slightest 
degree. 

I regret that I have not with me the letter of his lordship which contains the 
new regulations ; but so far as I remember them, they are as follows : — 

The members of our congregations are enjoined to sit promiscuously on the 
floor in the church, and to approach the Lord’s table in the same manner; that 
those of the higher caste shall admit the Pariah catechist into their houses 
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when be visits them in bis official capacity ; that the Sootra shall not refuse to 
become sponsor to a child merely because the parents are Pariahs ; that no 
separate place shall be allotted in the burial-ground for the higher caste ; but 
neither did his lordship, nor do the missionaries, demand that our converts, in 
their common intercourse, must associate with those whose company they do 
not choose to frequent : we do not compel the Sootras to go and partake in a 
meal with the Pariahs, nor do we oblige them to invite the Pariahs to a meal, 
or enjoin that the higher and lower castes shall intermarry. 

Whore then, I ask, is “ the spirit of intolerance which has pursued the 
Sootras with tyrannical bitterness ?” 

That the mission servants and pensioners can comply with the new regula- 
tions, I can abundantly prove ; and the simple fact, that the catechists and 
schoolmasters of the higher caste, who are under my own care, have all, but 
one, complied with the injunction, sufficiently proves it ; nay, I am happy to 
add, that their attachment to me has not, in the slightest degree, diminished 
on account of my enforcing obedience in this case. Now it is evident that, as 
my catechists and schoolmasters could comply, those of other congregations 
can do the same : and the consequence of their disobedience must rest with 
themselves, even were their condition really to become as distressing and 
melancholy as has been alleged. 

I am fully aware of the subterfuges they use in justifying their pride of 
caste ; but to state or refute them would, I fear, require more space in your 
valuable publication than you would he willing to allow. Suffice it to say, that 
I am fully convinced that the mission servants and pensioners can safely comply 
with the recent regulations, and without injuring their condition in society, 
and therefore that no wrong has been done them. 

It has often been said, that the distinction of caste in India is nothing more 
than that of rank in society amongst ourselves ; but a greater mistake cannot 
be made. Amongst Europeans, the poorest and lowest may rise to the highest 
situations in church or state ; this is not the case with the Pariahs ; their con- 
dition closely resembles that of the class or caste of hangmen in Germany. 
Even in my own time, that is, about thirty years ago, they had separate places 
at church and in the public houses ; they were obliged to sit quite apart from 
all other company ; their sons could pursue no other trade but that of their 
fathers, and their daughters could find no other husbands than hangmen. I 
hope my own countrymen have become more enlightened than to conthme or 
defend such an absurd and unjust prejudice, and that they now condemn it, as 
I do that of the caste distinction in India. 

If a nobleman were to enter the ministry, and be offered a congregation in 
which there were no noblemen, he would not surely think it impracticable to 
officiate among his parishioners. No nobleman would walk out of church 
because the clergyman who ascends the pulpit is not of equal rank with him* 
self. He would not refuse the clergyman his house, and think it would 
become defiled if he should admit him. He would not despise him on account 
of his birth, but honour him for his office. He would not walk from the 
Lord’s table, if an inferior should take the precedence. He would not absent 
himself from church, because an inferior had rented a seat before him. But all 
this the Sootra will do. The Sootra country-priest will not stay even in the 
same village with his parishioners/ if they are Pariahs, but will prefer to take 
his residence in a village of Sootras, though there should be even no Chris- 
tians amongst them. Notwithstanding that, when some of my Sootra Chris- 


tians could obtain houses, free of rent, though of Pariahs, they were very 
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glad to live amongst them. The Sootra will not receive the Lord’s Supper 
with the Pariah, though the Sootra were to stand at the head of the Pariah, 
and consequently would be entitled to receive the bread and wine first. In 
some of our congregations, the Sootras have declared they would walk out of 
church if a Pariah catechist were to read a chapter. The Sootra will not 
admit a Pariah catechist into bis house, but treats him with the same contempt 
as other Pariahs. The Sootras require to sit in church quite detached, and if 
this be not allowed them, they will entirely stay away from church, nay even 
form themselves into a separate congregation. 

Now these, with many others, are practices which I must not only condemn 
as inconsistent with the principles of our holy religion, but which, I confidently 
appeal to the people of England, can never be defended upon the first prin- 
ciples of our common Christianity. 

I am happy, indeed, that I can mention some exceptions to these exclusive 
and bigoted feelings of error and prejudice ; for, previously to my leaving my 
congregation at Trichinopoly, for a short visit to Europe, I baptized five 
Sootras, who, more from their own conviction of the inconsistency of the 
pride of caste with true Christianity, than from any persuasion on my part, 
acceded to the new regulations; for they chose, of their own accord, the 
families of one of my catechists and of the English schoolmasters, who are 
Pariahs, for their sponsors. But when one of them requested a Sootra to be 
sponsor to his child, he refused, saying, he must take all his sponsors either 
from the Sootras or the Pariahs. And when, afterwards, these persons seated 
themselves in the middle aisle in the church, where the Pariahs sit, the Sootras 
would no longer admit them to their houses, but reproached them that they, 
who had but lately been converted, obeyed the new regulations, while they, 
who were Christians of old standing, did not. 

My conviction regarding the caste distinction is, that it is an iniquitous 
system — a gross oppression — a crying injustice agaiust the lower class of the 
nation, because it precludes such a large portion of the nation, without any 
reasonable or just cause, from all means of ameliorating their condition; it 
deprives them of the means, and motives, and encouragements for attaining 
knowledge, for exertion to raise their character to respectability and virtue, 
and it consigns them for ever, and from generation to generation, to hopeless 
debasement, degradation, and misery. It is such an iuiquitous system as, I 
presume, cannot possibly be recognized, complied with, or acted upon, by any 
missionaries, on the principles of our holy religion, or even on the principles 
of common justice ! My opinions on this subject have not been hastily formed; 
it has been with me a subject of upwards of thirty years’ consideration, reflec- 
tion, inquiry, and experience. I have written and conversed much on the 
subject with Europeans and natives, and hope I may say, am fully acquainted 
with what is said for and against this question. But I cannot claim the honour 
of being the first, as the editor of the Madras Gazette affirms, that now 
endeavours to put down caste: the very first Protestant missionary of that body 
to which I belong, the Rev. Mr. Ziegenbaly, did not admit distinction of caste 
amongst the members of the Christian church ; and it was from what I con- 
sider a false policy, that between the years 1732 and 1736, the missionaries 
at Tranquebar thought it advisable to tolerate some prejudices, of which, as I 
remember, the permission of a small separation in sitting at church was one, 
in order to facilitate the conversion of the heathens : an end t^e least likely to 
be effected, where the means were so unwise. 

The simple truth, sir, is, that while the great end and object of the Word o{ 
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God is to inculcate all due submission to civil authority, and to establish human 
government on the obedience of its subjects, it yet never fails to abrogate all 
snch distinctions of servitude and degradation as tend to erect one class of 
mankind into tyrants and oppressor?, on the footing of a merely privileged 
class, while they equally tend to debase and degrade another class, which mere 
heathenism ever has and ever would retain in unhallowed dependence, and for 
ever deprive of all hope of bettering its condition, or rising to the rank of our 
fellow-creatures. 

In conclusion, I beg to say, that the doubts of the editor of the Madras 
Gazette, as to “ the power of the missionaries, or the bishop himself, to direct 
the suspension of these payments, and whether an application to judicial 
authority by the sufferers might be altogether unsuccessful,” arise only from 
his being no better acquainted with the point in question ; and as w he has 
reason to expect the favour of further information on this subject,” I am con- 
tent to wait for its production before 1 trespass farther on your time than to 
say, that I am, sir, with much regard, your most obedient servant, 

Daniel Sch&eyvooel, 

London , Missionary to the Society for Propagating the 

3d March 1835. Gospel in Foreign Parts. 


THE BAR IN INDIA. 

SIR EDMOND STANLEY. 

The writer of the article on the Bar in India, in the Journal of January 
last, in alluding to Sir Edmond Stanley, omitted to mention that that gentle- 
man, before he was appointed to a judicial situation in India, was from 1790, 
for several years, and until the completion of the Union in 1801, an active and 
distinguished member of the House of Commons in Ireland, in several succes- 
sive Parliaments, as appears by the parliamentary history and debates during 
that period. He was appointed King’s counsel in 1789, and in 1794, his 
Majesty’s third seijeant-at-law, and was afterwards advanced to the high 
office of bis Majesty’s prime serjeant-at-law in Ireland, then the highest office 
in rank at the bar, though that office has been much altered and changed by 
arrangements made since the Union. In these capacities, he had for several 
years gone circuit as judge, under the King’s commission, in Ireland ; and it 
appears in Gordon’s History of the Rebellion in Ireland (pp. 110 and 396), 
that he was selected to go as judge to Cork, during the Rebellion in 1798 ; 
that he undertook and executed that commission at great personal risk and 
peril to himself, and that he received an address of thanks from that county, 
assembled at the assizes, and of the then Earl of Shannon, the governor of 
the county, for the arduous and important services then performed by him. 
It appears, that upon the change of administration consequent on the death of 
Mr. Pitt, Iff 1806, he was appointed to a judicial situation in India, and 
brought out the first charter of justice to Prince of Wales’ Island, where he 
founded and established a supreme court of judicature. He was from thence 
advanced to the Madras bench, and was afterwards promoted to the office of 
chief justice of his Majesty’s Supreme Court of Judicature there, from which 
office he retired, having resigned in the latter end of the year 1895, after near 
twenty years’ public services in India. 
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THE POETICAL REMAINS OF A LATE STUDENT- AT 
BISHOP’S COLLEGE, — No, ,Y. . .. . - 

'h * ■ ' ■ H 

SORROW AND REAUTY! AW ALLfcGoAY. * * * 

Beauty long with Joy had dwelt, 

Not a thought of care she felt* ’ ' '* " 1 

Not a cloud upon her sky, * # * 1 

Not a shadow in her eye : - 

Alas 1 alas 1 the flow’ry May ' 

With the garden will not stay, ■ * . / 

Nor the flush of morning light * ic * 

On the lily’s cheek of white; 

Silence chills the sweetest song — 

When did gladness linger long? 

Hesper in the blue sky shone. 

Beauty to her rest was gone-*-* 

Was it the sighing of the breeze. 

Or the rustle of the trees, . ; 

Or the tapping of a bird ? 

Beauty started when she heard, 

At an hour so dark and late, 

A stranger knocking at the gate; J 
Pale her sunken cheek, and thin. 

And soft her words the heart to win— - 
Tender Beauty let her in: 

Then darkness hung upou her sky. 

Shadows stole into her eye. 

O evil day* O hapless hour* 

When Sorrow came to Beauty’s bower ! 

No more with cheerful feet she went 
At sunrise from her pleasant tent ; 

Peace no longer watched her bed; 

The garland faded round her head ; 

With silvery lute and gentle strain. 

She soothed the stranger’s ear in vain ; 

Flowers and song were thrown away — 

The rising sun, the setting day* 

The strangers could no more divide— 

Sorrow walks at Beauty’s side! 


WAITING FOR ZILLAH. 

I have waited for thee, fairest, since the crimson sun hath set, 
And the glowing orange-leaf with the fragrant dew was wet ; 
The spirit of the moonlight walketh on the sea,— 

But thou, beloved Zillah , comest not to me. 

No footstep breaks the moon-beam upon the dewy lawn. 

The forest boughs are shading the slumber of the fawn ; 

The ring-dove husheth down in the twilight of the tree,— 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. . , , . 
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The nightingale dreameth in tbe silence of the rest. 

With the sweet breath of the rose fainting on its breast; 

No flower-cup bendeth with the burden of the bee, — 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comeat not to me. 

Silently I listen, in the vigil of my grief. 

To the sighing of the wind, the flutter of the leaf. 

The waving of the grass - 1 think it must be thee, — 

But thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 

Slowly have I wander’d through each beloved spot, 

And hid my burning cheek in the twilight of tbe grot ; 

No shadow but my own on the cavern-wall I see. 

For thou, beloved Zillah, comest not to me. 


III. 


ON A FAIR FLOWER WITHERED IN SPRING. 


O Cairo* flower, do sooner blown but blasted, 

Soft, silken primrose fading timelessly. 

MilUm. 

Sweet rase, fair flower, untimely pluekt, soon faded, 

Pluckt in the bud and faded in the spring t 
Bright Orient pearle, alack too timely shaded. 

Fair creature, kttd too soon by death’s tharpe sting. 

Sfmktpear't P astionaU Pilgrim. 

We listen for the pleasant sound 
Of thy step upon the ground ; 

Thy joyous laughter heard before 
Thy eager foot was at tbe door : 

Thy little bed of garden-flowers 
Pines for thee at evening hours ; 

Unheeded now thy blackbirds call, 

Thy hoop is hanging on the wall ! 

Flower, that faded with thy May, 

Born and wither'd in a day. 

From thy tender stalk cut down. 

Woven in a heavenly crown, 

Sorrow now were all in vain, 

For thou, beneath a balmier rain, 

Of sweeter, clearer, richer dew 
Than Grecian garden ever knew, 

Unfoldest all thy radiant dyes, 

Unto the sun of Paradise ! 

Where autumn-wind thy blossom never 
From the Eternal Wreath can sever ! 


Though death thy glowing cheek could chill, 
Thou sittest in our parlour still. 

With thy blue eyes, frank and free, 

Reading at thy mother’s knee : 

Still we listen to thy pray’r ; 

Our hand still playeth with thy hair. — 
Dearest child, thou art not flown, 

While mem'ry maketh thee our own ! 
Asiat. Jour. N.S. V ol. 1 6. No.fM . 
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" ' ' 1 ; 1 ’• JEREMY BE^THAm lit Iti&lXj .'Uie* 3) \nt^ v i 

Few things are so troublesome In private life as the fanatical bbtrdsFv£- 
ness of religious allusions upon petty occasions. The good l^ste df tbe'dul 
critical rule, ** hec deus inter ail nisi dignns vindice tio<fus? l \% appfib&ble 
to many things besides epic poetry, and to none More thanthe utic&i&ihg, 
importunate desecrations of Scriptural phraseology, by ^he' ifb^eethfy USe 
made of it in households that pretend to be more seribds ’limit 1 th'e!^ neigh- 
bours. ThTs domestic puritanism is now fast disappearing! 1 T^Kere no 
danger of its being replaced by another species of sectarian <&htl*dquaTty 
tedious and disgusting? Has no one observed, ?i cdrtam 1 families, 'the 
over-ruling tyranny of some favourite dogma of what goes by the 'Hime of 
philosophy, — its eternal recurrence, to the suppression of every ofHi^dpic, 
— as the bass sometimes domineers in the orchestra,— and hcM, in m hull 1 of 
an ordinary texture, it takes the command of a I ittle rnggeld* ’ 
ideas, and drills them into perpetual skirmishes Vi th cobimon 
sovereign influence which keeps this lower worfd frbrn 
transient follies, worshipped by all who deeftV it esteieV to' tillk f i4her tttfeeta 
than to think for themselves ? There can be no expehditui% of 4fidd^t, , 'br 
w'ear and tear of mind, where the whole theory is ! nomehMkhffe^ bHly^ 
That such dogmas should find numerous disciples' amiddgst’fW)sb /i wH6 f 'kre 
not unwilling to be esteemed wiser than the rest of 
smallest possible expense of talent or study, J fs Wbt iif atf ' sdrpin^m^ ,T \^fien 
the hold that problems and paradoxes have over evefy-flaydftd^sl^ 
duly considered. A tenet of this sort rides^ th£m *to dfcatli, 1 
the tenacity of a monkey on the back of a hbFse.’ 1,1 fr! 

What is this Jerry Benthamism, that has turned Alld J h^dd£ 6f sb’ ilhdhy Ws- 
pectable people, and chatters us deaf at our fife&ide'i ahd bfeakfd$t-ftrtif& ? 
At best, a barren truism worn to rags — -the * greate^t-j)os^!ble-hkp)iJttds» 
system, as it is called, carried to so ridiculous an extrenl^ 'tHht the giWdlest- 
possible-misery would be the inevitable result of acftihg oh' it! UtHitaWfcrtftfn, 
as professed by the disciples of Bentham, is a gross Wricathfe bf tfi$ ill 1 tty 
of Cicero and Hume, and the expediency of Patey — a ' ^yktenft W"wrtfcb 
morality loses its name and virtue her attributes, by its indiscrirhtmlth'thti^fi^al 
' application to all times and all occasions. The founder 
but for certain eccerftrjcilies, would have alike hoUourttf jtttis ^udMt^hd 
philosophy,— -nevet dreamed how his ethical systeni, l^btbh^httil ^ii4^8lfel!ce 
and good-will to man for its basis, would be burlesqued 
through the crazed brains of his followers. Their Wa&t in 

conformity to an ultimate contradistinguished from ah ftty. 

A true-bred utilitarian, therefore, must suppress all mstantaneoti^'tiR^U^es 
of kindness ; for his sour creed denounces every spontaneous ibellri^ iff ^e 
heart. A suffering fellow-creature implores relief; — he most ket hfiftsISi* to 
calculate, not whether the wretch that asks it, but the whole race df'&thn, 
will be the better for granting it? Philosophy thus purveys tb his dvkrtbe; 
for, whilst the calculation is going on, the sum that would glhdden ibe 
heart-sick supplicant, remains snug in his pocket. 
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It was in an evil hour that the Benthamite doctrine broke out in the quiet, 
respectable family o&tha Series. The infeotjop pra&pavght by Henry Serle, 
a civiji^o iu Conipany's service, on a temporary leave of absence in 
tEng^n^. A? the whole mystery is but phraseology, he soon made converts 
.of bis two ?isters» Louisa and Clara, who were destined in a short time to 
retup with, him, to India, a bad soil for paradoxes. Old Serle and his wife 
were a steady matter-of-fact couple, and when they heard Henry and the 
girls gabbling about utilitarianism, and the greatest-possible-happiness for 
the greatest numbers, they stared with surprise, not unmixed with some 
parental vanity ; but without understanding a word of what they talked 
about. .Some things posed them. It was quite amusing to observe the havoc 
the young philosophers made with the decalogue. The crimes therein 
denounoed were crimes because they were prohibited; but prohibitions 
affect pot the moral qualities of human actions, which depend on the 
greater or, less degree of utility, and the greater or less scope that utility 
, comprehends. As for patriotism, it was vice — it was crime — it was an 
^flprjreqt, calculation. Social man, aiming only at the good of the state lie 
ftt thg risk of sacrificing what may be beneficial to the rest of 
7 ^bq ^pr!4> a national egptist. Charity, or almsgiving, if jll-bestowed, 
^iqye'yp^yirppAis the motive, augments the general amount of ill. Let no 
rp^jgiye^^as their doctrine) till he has ascertained the remote conse- 
,£iie^£e§i ojf his gift Promises, engagements, are kept, because it is use- 
tq ^eep. them, and a man acquires personal advantages by being faithful 
acquires a reputation for being trust- worthy. Such were the 
ireaaoaing? bandied about at breakfast, dinner, and the tea-table of the 
Series, whilst the old folks yawned with fatigue or listened with admiration, 
?JiQrt,, every thing became matter of calculation. It is true, that an 
pthical reaspner of the old school might address them thus : “ I object to 
opr doctrine, because, whilst your calculations are going on, the heart is 
,aila^V 4jr.if.jt speaks, its voice is disregarded till the accordance of the 
If ££atiment with the greatest-possible-happiness of the greatest number be 
ascertained. You lay waste, oh Benthamites, the domnin of feeling; 
ibe soul of man, heretofore considered as the soil fitted by education for the 
, n growth of the liberal affections, is to be trodden down, and those beauteous 
t products grubbed up, that it may be made a kitchen-garden for what is 
j^Cscplent or useful. You supersede, ladies and gentlemen of the new 
rr johQol t the love of virtue by the value of virtue. The quality of the specific 


becomes a matter of interest, or, as you call it, utility” 
m T y^is, objection was not unknown to Henry Serle, who used to combat it 
wpy, and Louisa and Clara servilely repeated his argument in the 
W0U Id sa )’ * “ your reasoning is good for nothing, 
calculation be correct/' “ But who,” the old-fashioned mora- 
0 jlj$ “ can be sure that he calculates correctly? Ip the mean- 

nj j|$ii]e, the best, the most generous feelings knock at the heart in vain. Hags 
solicit it. You tell me to keep my hands from my pocket, 
fpli^f jgiycn, though it may supply the wants of the moment, 
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may encourage, in the 16ng rOfi, the habrUof 

you 'firf'a drag-bhairf oh* alt the getierbus end 'efiliflMhife * * Um &d umm A eg j 
humanity /' 1 ' " ,f n ’ ' ' ' l -‘- , -‘ l ■*'» U". io<.ij ip . 

During the Voyage to fmfta, out- yr$cieust9 ondtheur brbthetf waramp 
to their chins in controversy. ‘ Loufsa exercised all' f be force* 
and the more powerful artillery Of two bright - eyes, to match a umi riw t rf 
the captain. Clara contented herself with a humbler ftttiHkde upb»<» 
Irish dragoon-officer. She succeeded the better Vrfthihfffi, bdeawoherdM 
hot comprehend a word of what she talked about fn her * loaeaaiaail 
dialogues on the quarter-deck with this learned Theban, Clamy hhwetaQ 
considering herself bound to add her item, however insignificant; - to uA&e 
up the sum total of the greatest possible happiness of the greatest number,* 
was not at all discouraged by his intense bbtuseness, whkto was Kcdeetnad. 
by his inexhaustible goodnature, and more especially by the <ato okdefe- 
rence with which he listened to dissertations, which, had they* not' flawed/ 
from two vermillion lips, and been enforced by the peT9aasivelwlsa^of'i•b»l , 
prettiest and most expressive eyes m the world’, would bate 1 swrt'hiiirVm 
sleep. In the mean time, Henry Serte, equally intent wfch hid sfetwbfc 
the greatest-possible-happiness system, Was employed epoft ‘tfetttftydtoir- ‘ 
tham’s celebrated work on legislation, and translating' fry ter^arf tteidgei 
form, into the Bengalee and Mahrattfc languages’ (in both of' Wbich>hewhs 
eminently conversant), wrapt in the pleasing vfeiMkf'of COftitnifigHhewfcofe 
Hindu population, beginning With' the brahmins, tb Bentt -WisiiK Like 
other speculative philosophers, hbwbver, he wds foT' beghunug «hm fa- 
ought to end. His first converts ought to’ have 'been the''Brkish'4)kmnii« 
ment of India — a government wielding the resourees lmd disposing'ofidtt 
destinies of a fertile and immense country, densely peopkdy «dvan«*dnau 
civilization, and capable of still farther advance, and holding themSdvt* 
forth, in virtue of conquest, sole proprietors of Wl the lands of the «topiw< 
with a right, as sovereigns, to oklfe-half df ite gross' produee, ite-«4aui 
feed and clothe their masters frOm the toil of thelt hands fcodsweataf tbiir 
brow. Tf the spirit of Jeremy BCrtthMri ebbld have bfebti suiftofototiy infos** ’ 
into the administration of that government; they mighfr perhaps' be coti-. 
virtced, ht length, that a lartd-tax devouring niae-tenthSj br pfobaMy’ 
nihety-nine4iandredUte, bf’the entire population, a berwwtfent < system x# 
finance; borrowed Bom the Kbran ahd the Htdaya, as n 
8atibnt far hot fadrtterihg the mate population 1 , and teadfag their fttafienlanir 
children into slavery, did not cohtribtkte mti^r to the 1 grbatt^poarfHe' 
happiness of the greatest number. l/ rii . 11 '•*«*-* •>* < i umi^ 

Louisa, with great peifeeveranc^ feadiWd^dpe 

commander of the vessel. His was an excellent addeiytaHdi»g^iidl^«^ 


Indian rffkli* ktoVs that the MihomnMinn system of rnmuefeMUIfato^erttMa *4tfati*afa** ; 
Indian empire. 


• SeeTralUtde'lJfMuiin, ch.& jkis. fkiiaedfe • lil 
t T 5** r ’? 0 >** fc*H*i 0 .r. «**•:-» It4r«H«gea t* th. iMOurf. ftfcM 
is ooe-hAlf Qf the actual product ; nor is H allowable to exact more; but one-half is atrici 
as It Is laWtol k> tdke fhe *htAe <Jf tlte i^rstmi and p^opfertybf iftSd&a, 

41 d/brOoH, that tnhipf W.thpir Uttpqes 'fye also 

of CoL Galloway, entitled Observations on th * fyzto nn/i r «J** lau&i TKa' 


du&MOIMk 
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f equate , ■ dttto d tottbe Wea* art tear of Ufa artthe station be was bred to. 
tie k awfowfr to laffift,aprofit*ble investment of hams and cheeses, and 
could distinguish the first indications of a white squall with such, unerring 
pi^oisitay that he mmiium* in spite of the grumping* of the crew, tqok 
in top^gaftaht. sheets* art made things snug, in the serenest state of the 
rioofipbcffe* ;> The .event, however, was sure to verify , his predictions* Yet 
thrt usefifd urtfcraiaadmg was garrisoned by a score or two of the sturdiest 
add «B 0 fct<re*alute prejudice*. Louisa essayed in vain to expel them, i(t 
orfderto convince him that, before he acted, it was his duty tp calculate 
whether he was about to augment or diminish the happiness of the greatest' 
portable number. “ On ail occasions whatever ?” asked Captain Tibbs. 
“On all" replied Louisa. They Were off the Cape. The sky was 
tre a cherously serene and bright. Suddenly there oame, without the slightest 
warning, a furious gale resembling the typhoon of the China seas. “ It 
Will cahy every thing away,” observed the master, with a troubled counte- 
nance, as he led Miss Serle into the cuddy, “ unless we take all in, and it 
mostbedoae. instantly, or we shall be lost.” u Why don’t you do it then ? H 
eteJatisM Louisa, not a little alarmed. “What!” returned the captain, 
* calculating whether it will augment or diminish the happiness of 

tle^gnedtest possible number ?” 

-For CoVferfci days, the captain enjoyed his practical refutation of Louisa's 
ckfcWiae ; but Henry Serle could not suppress his mortification* “I will 
not dllow it to be a refutation at all,” said he. “ The doctrine is still un- 
answerable art unanswered. You have not yet ascertained, for Want of 
leisure tad coolness tp , frame the estimate, whether the loss of the ship 
Witold >n$»t 4iave increased the possible sum of happiness to the greatest 
number.} Had your whole crew been lust, for instance, from the commis- 
sion [of., hotv many crimes injurious to society and hurtful to themselves 
might they 'not hays been cut off ? In the obscure decrees of fate, which 
arC eksrt to human knowledge, may it not have been ordained that each pf 
us; at this table, sitting in this cuddy, may be reduced to some error that 
in its turn, seduce by the force of example hundreds within our own 
generation, and the stream of evil widening as it flows, thousands in those 
tbtl>;CrQ' to. come?” This sophism, and the imperturbable gravity with 
vibiclfciLCeas propounded, only increased the merriment the party were dis- 
potad to indulge at the expense of the Benthamites. “ I’ faith,” exclaimed 
tbfeulrfch dragoon-officer, n and is there no way to save us from being 
hefted ashot^r bul by drowning us at sea? And, sure, wouldn’t it be not- 
ing agreeably to your notions, if you were to begin and set us the example, 
a^lb)6jfg|l6wa art jump overboard, and lave it to our discretion whether 
apaftaft divgpdRiftfipr ypu ?” 

At Calcutta, the prdcieuses and their brother soon shared the ridicule 
candidates. And there is this peculiar property Hi 
for ever obtruded in the most clumsy and Un- 
Afl thcaram rales of'aetion, at variance with tlie established^ 
babiVof the world,- even with the habits of those who preach them up, are 
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generalizations, jn wjnch Jhe un&ertml 

m Wfco^hWtil M&WC j!*,. disciple .learns^ nojW, Wj*f f /*>{ 
9Wfc Wrtw4^ in the, seamless repetitio^or ^ ?r 

Uppe#P9»ftb|ft ctA^is^ tba wfoplq secret of the philosophy. “ It 13 pay duty£ 
^dpHiewy in, all the salons of Calcutta, and upojTojie f occasion 
W than usual energy at the table of the govern o r-generai,— ‘it is 

my duty to sacrifice a lesser interest to a greater — an interest of the dag to 
an /interest that is durable , an interest precarious and uncertain to one 
that isjlfcpcff and certain. But that which may be useful to myself, may be 
of much greater utility to others. If I sacrifice, therefore, the advantage 
qf many to pay own, I am a robber, as culpable as a bandjt whp attacks 
the peaceful traveller, to despoil hpr> of his money or provisions.^* And 
**•» *M>Qk of faith (in fqqt your jhorough-p^ce^ ^eh- 
thami^ Jw n 9 other, creed), with an air, of, triumph that' defied rdfut^tion, 
“Oler aux uns ce qui leur est utile y pourle dounet auxaulresfce^ 
ddplacer C utilitS ; ce ri est pas se la proposer pour but, pou< ' uft 
His jio.bJ^hqstoYnfh^rd, , without comment or reply, tlie St range r^agon- 
ings of the utilitarian. It is true, that English fashions anil Enghsftjqgfes 
am ao^ft tr^nsplp^d and (ake root in Iqdia; but Benthamism had *np(yet 
infected the social circles of Calcutta. He was a straight- forward man, 
Cqg(;r to, do fight, but willing to do t in his own way. He was, not 
inclined to condemn new doctrines, though he was attached to old ones ; 
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for he thought, with many others, that the era of sound opinions 
way to a brood of distempered fancies, that, with all its proud pretensions 
to improvement, rendered the present age contemptible, compared with the 
past, Qne of bis opinions, wrought into the very frame and texture of hi' 
Understanding, and operating, with the inoont t ollable force of a law, instead 
,pf the doubtful putbojrpty of a maxim, wqs this, — that the Christian faith 
v ijras i,he best systein .of ipprality, and much better utilitarianism than that of 
.Jeremy 3?nt,haixi- He heard, but did, not forget, the theory which Mr. 
jSerlq ,had ( bfen labouring to enforce. As for the rest of his auditors, most 
pf thpm, tlie laches included, stared without comprehending ; the governor- 
general comprehended,, but did notsjtare. In an age of jaaradoxes, he Wis 



r The. office of m$gis^;ate and, collector at became vacant. Tfie 

governor-general, habituated in his civil appointments to consult with great 
minuteness the fitness of the candidates, had designed that piece of promo- 
tion for a young man of no ordinary attainments, burthened wfth a faiiiftji 
but who, from unconquerable diffidence, solicited nothing. He was not 
merely familiarly acquainted with the Regulations, according to the stjucroess 
of their letter (a limit within which most of the judicial servants of the 
Company were wont to cpnfine their studies), but with the fixed principles 
pf. equity, qs they are deducible from law itself — the great and unperish- 

* ( 'est Kn <•(-/ a to>* 1 r, jirOirn.u! lc, que rclai quirummet un bandit, qui sr pnfeip.!, . ■ / : V r ' - 

&urs pour A'arprojfrlWfrit-itocm'itUiir* pro(:Uions,''--rTincipet <\e Lt&siaUon* /- ^oniqqsd 
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enue department— wifli no other qhatffiiidtloi^fBr 'iCjtiflftedPdtiHfrOfl 
trot of ^n^riAatfy excellent understanding; though litefydb&cftfttf a&d 

cfoiiJietf Ijy °tre Jncrustation of new doctrines. m But!1i6 'Vrhi ^ 
shiiior & uie^service to the modest, unpatroriized ihdivrdtra?,‘ fartohtfth'hfci 
lordsjpp hal^Pinleiicied ft, and he had brought d ! strong tecbrrifheto^iir^ 
earVy, prq^qijonTrom the Court of Directors. Serle applied f&tit pMonUiy 
_ ir-srenerat, ’ urging his mature stai 

Tti 


16 ^ovei^or-generat, urging his mature standing inf'the sefrfc^ / U ' { 
act*upon the principle of utility, in the appototAidht, 1 f» ydtt 
deffneS ft tficf oilier ‘day, or b6 blindly guided by the mtere acrideht of length 
c^^ervice^ or priority of application ?” ' - 

^ JSeriy, looked 1 confused" at having bis own battery unexpectedly Wpebed 
upon him. ‘ ' 

J( * Cn^fil nbt my choice to be inftyertced by the peremptory obWgutfon ffli* 
jpawo upon me,^ pursued Ks lordship, €t of augmenting tfid happiness of 
the greatest number ?” ' : 

“ Assuredly rhy lord/' v ' 

“ Am I nqt bound to make a calculation of this kimf before' I act?" 

} “ Certainly/’ . 1 ' ' 

* e Is not the fitness of the man for so responsible a function an important 

jelement in^tfie calculation ?” 

Henry could not withhold assent from one of the radical tn a 'tints df hifc 
school. He hemmed — brushed up his htfir — that admirable modern resource 
for having nothing to say, — and at length observed , — a if the 1 ddty waa 
conscientiously discharged, the advantage of the greatest possible niimbcir 
follows as a corollary.” 

j “ Conscientiously discharged it would be, T have no reason io doubt; 
were I to give you the situation ; but there is the high, if not the paramount, 
^consideration of other qualities besides integrity. We exercise a delicate 
^yyeje^gnty over the race whom Providence has placed under us. ft 
^j^nsts of an infinite number of minute fibres, which may bd snapped 

S nder fey ja rash and ill-considered administration of law. 1 Thdf ancient 
ew Intertwined with their religious feelings, for law add religion are 
eonvertltteWmsVith the Hindus. The 1 study 6f a ^vffoTe life sbarcdljr 
pce^ for a competent knowledge of it and its administration in the Spirit 
benevolence' ana good-will. To acquire 1 ' (rf knovHedge, a 

^ m magistrate yughtto be ruled by the Christian fhlth he professes. All 
*i^|wlijcb this ingredient Is wanting, id but comparative igtlo- 

interpose a remark. r ' * J J l " ' 

. 7 .- f J nobleman, firmfy, but With no' departure 

itred gentitness of his manner. u 1 have understood that you 
^m r s™t^sii]b^mei^ to a certain golden rule you call Utility; founded 
Upon, a calculation of results. Such X understand to be the gre atest-poSsible- 
bappmess system, without reference to any religious precept” 

Serle bowed assent. 
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, « Then* to hi cm lid with you, it qmm to m that you act upon ami* 
of inferior obligation and a weaker sanction tow, that of Christianity. Yppr 
sahooi of. ethic* 1 taomtand, professes to not according** oer tarn ualaula* 
tasof utility. Bat Christianity knows no calculation* Jt coipmandseft 
outside* and prohibits on the other. It administers with <194 tad hta 
and ooncolation; with the other it point s to assumed misery. The ejtharr 
ttan and ta penalty miagte their influence to invite and 4#ter. I 
apt but an oldTf&Sbioned thinker,” continued bis lordship, “ bitt I have lived 
long enough to witness the ephemeral existence of many such insect tta 
rise. They bus and hum for awhile, and are beard of no moc*. Bat, in 
giving the judgeship of — ? to Mr. Selwyn, I am acting in ooqfenwty 
not merely to the role of my own action, but of yours, Jt equally accord) 
with your calculations of utility, and my cease, which enters into an cal- 
culations, of what is right” 

The bailed utilitarian, thus caught in the ware of bic own pedantic and 
nerve* system, looked astounded. Good saps* however plain* is the 
lthuriel’s spear that tries the soundness of false and artificial doctrines 
“ But,” said the governor-general, “ that you may not be danjjhitu of ell 
means of adding to the sum-total of your own happiness, which, 1 tokoj* 
is an integral part of the greatest possible happiness of the gTrntont number, 
I have reserved for you a place which wtH fix yon at the presidency* aed 
which you must pardon me for thinldng better for you, by bringing you into 
hourly collision with men of sound habits of thinking, than a provincial 
reeidenoe, where the fancies that now engross your understanding, mhifet 
they import to it a kind of morbid action, may thioken upon you, tike the 
chimeras of Don Quixote, and unfit you for the practical duties of life, which, 
believe me, require instant decision rather than speculative calculation." 

But what were our pr 4 cieu»ts doing all this while, to augment toe 
greatest possible happiness of the greatest number ? They were really 
fine young women. The pure English glow of health brightened tour, 
cheeks. They were not destitute of the exterior graces. But they wars 
inoculated with the jargon of utilitarianism much more than skin-deep; k 
mingled itself in aU they did or said. It was troublesome* importunate^ an-, 
oeasiag. No one listened to them but for an opportunity of replying by 
some ridiculous pleasantry, and they were so uiulisoerning, that persifagt, 
however clumsy, they mistook for serious compliment. The young meo, 
all the time they conversed with them, did not feel that they were con- 
versing with women. Love and Benthamism are as ill-sorted as Orid 
malms oat love and majesty to be. The joke was rife amongst them* tat 
the Miss Series would not accept the hand of a partner in a quadrille till 
they bad gone through a greatest-possible-happiness calculation. This was 
mortifying ; but, to do them justice, it did not wound their vanity or self- 
Ipvo ; for* if Benthamism bad taught them nothing else, it had taught them 
to postpone their own gratification to that of others. The fault was in 4 » 


exoess, the indiscriminate application, die fanaticism, with which they actetf 
up to their own ma xim s virtue itself lying within a certain mediocrity, 
beyond which it ceases to be virtue. Nevertheless, they were as theory- 
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riftflb#, r h&< ^iefdflvely devoted tb the 'promotion offoe latest possible 
Mpfocatf W- flte greatest hu t rtfre r* thatthey lost all lacty feud paid no regard 
taf ntotaP rfhd r Mdgdus, obtruding trpoti ironical and sneering’ auditors the vrn- 
tojaffoff fjdiffln 1 hf their sect, and only ceased tobeire because they ceased fete 
hejtti. Nb pedpeWi were made — -not eten a juumb'd major, who » bad 
nto tte giintlet of rejection through a hundred new arrivals, ventured to 
after. * l%e dt^ad of haring to drag about for life a sort of pubh* luetaifait 
anrithe^lnbifc formidable duty of hearing the «nr doU hole eternally 
<x%«lfe4' ttoongh the tedrdus scenes of conjugal retirement, kept suitors at a 
rtostr^hpeettiridratance. It is the unfailing result of all doctrines that eb* 
tth m enolurivfc dbutinion over the understanding, to render it senselessly 
iaiofanmfr to all who retime assent to it. 

With Louisa itwfcs a hopeless ease. But* in the course of a few sea* 
soas, she gave her baud to an old colonel, who took her to an up-country 
s hto on^ iwh ate aha thought there was a mush heller ohaaoe of making con- 
mils to bar system thaa amongst the' wits and satirists of the presidency. 
GfaM^’lifted hr beyond her sister with natural attraction* and the acq u ire- 
touted odoedtioo, stood still and unsolicited for * long time ; and he* 
to a> W ild Wre'beeu equally hopeless, had not oW Dr. Wihfgraw, who 
hod noon three wives carried quietly Uy the burial-ground, and, smoe the 
Una of ' his third* bad been an annual, though uusucoessfef candidate for a 
femtb, layered himself that be stood a cbauce, by dint of peneveranee, of 
being at last am aeoepted sailor. Clara could not like the mao.; be was 
ton— rnahly wgty and kmaitiahiy vulgar. B«t what waeto he done? lm 
Mia, to remain uaa— mad io to kne casta. Then tho dooter hod eleven 
cIMreft. Tim objection be parried with mmmm. <4 My ckifedveo," said 
he, * wflf affo r d you the coveted means of co n t ribu ti n g to the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The h a ppin ess of children is makrty 
dependent on the tenderness and protection of a mother. Now here, Miss 
Clara, instead of waking, year after year, the uncertain chances of one or 
tan children* you hare eleven fine grown ones, almost the greatest possible 
■amber, ready to your hand, and capable of basing their happiness ang- 
maatod ta the at— to limit by your care and uxampk.” Clara would 
gMi f have preferred p ro m o ti ng the greatest possible happiaasa of the world 
by atoms of a mure pleasing and suitable connexion; but the tide was 
fanning rapidly mi wards. She became hire. Wildgrass — and in due time 
made the young Wiktgrasses, who were ell misses, as zealous and indefati- 
gable in the oause of utilitarianism as herself. 

8crk tried his first experiment upon a brahmin, who came occasionally 
ter play ebesa with him- He wan as superior to Henry in dialectics aa ia 
tb* sbifcl a ytt— ft of eombiaatMflw whisk he professed, to teach, aad 
wiwb, byaa afaaavd BMsappkpatson af language*, mt call the gmm+nitkem 
Ha heard wkh patience, aad replied witbeakuoess* The resah was^-4hat 
Mwtifkuriati was beat with his own weapons. He wan act wanting ia 
tiUndour; when the ardor of eonJKot subskted, he ac know l edged bis defeat* 
aaivaoaoced Cot ever as nonsense, or at best as idle logomachies, aU 
enoiusrre theories of morality. 
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Sfl SlE f Amohgst the many interesting articles in yoqr Journal for October 
]$ 34 , ( Vhicli a fortnight ago was put into my hands by a friend, I observed p 
dflp^r, 1 regafdlng Which t beg to trouble you with a few remark^ and J[ shall, 
red'dbliged by your insertion of them in the next number. ^ M 

fnthe “Sketches of Remarkable Living Characters in India* opening wi^ 
Colonel Gardiner, there is an error, which, as its nature can caps? no pain to f 
me, neither can its correction occasion any to its author ; since it is evidently 
one of mere misinformation, and the writer gives the best ground for his belief 
by calling in my evidence to attest it. Oh ! si sic omnia ! Curiously enough, a 
day or two previous to this Number being lent to me, an intimate friend of 
Colonel Gardiner passed the evening with me ; and as it is almost impossible 
that any two men, at all acquainted with his diversified life, could talk ofbim 
without expressing a wish that he would become his own biographer, the sub- 
ject being started, we mutually agreed that, qualified in every way as he is for 
the task, the result would be both interesting and instructive. Amongst other 
remarks, I observed that, although he was well known to me by character, gad I 
had had to bear testimony to the brave conduct of a party of his corps, attached 
to me in 1817, the only time I ever had the pleasure of seeing him was the day 
following the surrender of Komulm6r, when he dined with me* passage 
in question is as follows : “ It was to his diplomatic skill, pud knowledge of 
the best methods of treaty, that we owed the capitulation of one of those 
formidable hill-fortresses (Komulmair in M6war), whose reduction by arms 
would have been at the expense of an immense sacrifice of human life. . The, 
commandant of the division despatched to take possession of it, wearied ^ 
by the procrastinating and indecisive spirit of the natives, would have stormed 
the place at every disadvantage, had not Colonel Gardiner persuaded him to 
entrust the negotiation to his hands. The result proved that he had made a 
just estimate of his own powers : the garrison agreed to give up the fortress on 
the payment of their arrears ; and Colonel Tod, in his Annals of Rajast'han^ 
mentions the circumstance as one highly honourable to the British character, 
that, there being not more than Rs. 4,000 at the time in the English camp, an 
order, written by the commandant for the remainder, upon the shroffs or 
bankers in the neighbourhood, was taken without the least hesitation, the 
natives not having the slightest doubt that it would be paid upon presentation.” 

Whatever the merit of this event, and whatever the quantum of “ diplo- 
matic skill” requisite to ensure success, it is indivisible, and rests whJbpKS- 
alone. I thought I had made this apparent in my work ; but the apprehension 
of thrusting the obnoxious ego before the public eye, which induced me to speak 
of myseir as " the agent” may easily have given rise to the misconception, 
is a spurious delicacy, however, which prevents a man reclaiming thq f 
an honourable transaction. King David, no bad judge of mankind * 
long as thou doest well unto thyself, men will speak good of thee,;”~r$fsp# 
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no indifferent counsel in these times, when the press is more proiy^Jfcjfepsgn 
than at the period of the Jewish king; though, it is a comfort tq^7,h§fcjfWflo1 
h^ s f\l>v;»ys been the same : and evep Job wa? so einbued 
scrthcndi as. to wish his “pdveraary .would, write 4 bqdh” SHtffen 
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award the acts of one man to another, that a few words will set the matter 
right ; add, though f dpedk without book** literally, no time or place can 
ever eradicate the perfect recollection of this, one of the most important 
actions of my life, and the result of which involved that of numbers. The 
principal officers interested in the event are still living, General Sir R. 
DoQkip, Coloriel Casement, the adjutant-general, and Colonel Gardiner him- 
self. tile writer of the article remarks, that “ its reduction by arms would, 
have been at the expense of an enormous sacrifice of huqnap life but the 
amount of this even, had the place been eventually stormed, would have been 
as nothing to the loss of Europeans, from climate, during a protracted siege, for 
the hot winds were already threatening. 

There are also some minor points not altogether correct. “ The ,$ou^j 
mandant of the division was,” he observes, " wearied out by the pfocr^, 
(mating spirit” of the garrison; but although he did talk of “ investing it witb> 
his clival fy,” the report of his commandant of artillery would have sufficed to 
pi^rfent his "storming the place at every disadvantage.” Throughout the 
cifi®^aignof 1817-18, I had co-operated, in a capacity at once military and 
pdtitttal^Vrith General Donkin (commanding the right division), as 1 did with 
alf 6$ divisions of the grand army at this eventful period. At the termination 
of tolh campaign, General Donkin’s division was appointed to clear Mewar of 
dur enemies ; and being nominated political agent for that country, 1 
ytist commanded by Lord Hastings to act in concert with the general, who 
pu*4t oh his corps, and had carried on matters against Komulm6r to the 
extent specified, ere 1 could join him. I reached the camp at the precise 
moment when negotiations had failed, and "the garrison were proclaimed 
traitors to the state.” All intercourse was broken off, and shots had been 
fired at our advanced post, consisting of three companies under Colonel Case- 
ment, dep. qu. mast. gen. with Sir R. Donkin’s head-quarters (then at Nath- 
dwarra, about twenty miles distant). As soon as 1 was made acquainted with 
the position of affairs, I determined not to lose an hour in pushing forward, 
though with predictions from the general of the futility of my design, repeated 
afike by Colonel Casement, whom I found at his post, protected by an elbow 
of the mountain, within cannon-range of the fort ; and who, as before stated, . 
had not only proclaimed negotiation at an end, but had already received siuk 
dry shots. Despite the apparent hopelessness of the case, after half an hour’s 
cdbvtrs&tion, I sent two of my attendants, a brahmin and a Rajpoot chobdar, 
td the garrison, to demand a parley with the leaders, and proposing to meet 
them unattended on the causeway between Colonel Casement’s post and the 
fort. They agreed, and I advanced alone, sending on the same men, who 
returned with the four principal sirdars from the fort. We sat down on the 
rock, and after a parley of about an hour, all was arranged, i.c, that they 
should receive their arrears of pay, and put me in possession of the first gate 
the same evening. I rejoined my friends, well pleased with my success. 
Towards evening, I had a communication to the effect, that they could not give 
me possession that night, as their men were suspicious of them, and it would 
take time to pack up their chattels ; but that at sunrise next day I might advance. 
This delay was deemed an evasion, and symptomatic of treachery ; but the 
following morning I moved down at the time appointed with the troops, and 
Colonel Casement at their head. It was a moment of deep interest, but J bad 
not the slightest misgiving as to the result. The front gate was left open : 
this, however, only conducted to a square outwork, which protected the second 
grtC (the intervening space being sufficiently large to hold our party), while 
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, ^^kM\we wfirp i»n*qd 1 y the gatriton, baking down id Mgrt nrpiiia 
. junnu. ,TJbe aqme sirdars attended. 1 4 ad rejected every titmfikm of « nfee 
iaa^tianvto-tbo terms at which the negotiation was broken #ff by Colonel 
> . Casement. The sum was about Bj. 40,600. I had -a banker*# qgwaW'wisb aw, 
, hut jpo money ; hut Colonel Casement bad Rs. 11,000 id bid tumbril which 
were .otyufa available. While this was counting, l in tbe moat matter id 
* ,^ecie manner* told the treasurer to deduct thirty per cent, from 0b# w— imr^ 
... aa xhepcenuum of our sicoa over the Cbeetore rupee; and be a*«ufe mtataU 
.pC atchwp for tbe balance on tbe commercial mart of PaHi, <m beOhirada 
, of t^e AravuUL The time, short as it was, required for this, with tbwWMfcby 
explanations and communications between tbe sirdars and the g arriso n, ap- 
peared very long to those who knew not the habits of thcae soldiers af fortune, 
and their motives of action ; but had any accident occurred. It mould haw 
arisen, entirely from our own mistrust. The money paid and the bill accepted, 
the efrdars withdrew within the inner gates: the walls were umnammd, and in 
half an hour all was silent in Komulm^r. In a little while, tbe inner gates 
were opened, and we had the satisfaction of seeing the taW of the array wind* 
ing its way to Marwar. We took possession, and had nearly finished breakfast, 
when Major Macleod, just arrived on a mission from tbe general to survey and 
report on the facilities towards a siege, congratulated me oa tbe peaaeful 
acquisition, adding* “ I should have reported that I could not haw* had « gun is 
position in less than six weeks 1" It were useless to expatiate on tbe probable 
results, had force been the argument for obtaining this stronghold, tbe attempt 
to blockade which, with thrice our numbers, would have been impoaahle; 
hut with the internal terre pleine full tiiirty feet higher than tbe base of the 
vallatjoo, with but one face of attack, tbe approach to w hi c h was owe tbu 
exposed causeway, the loss by escalade, with any thing lie mfetanoe* era* 
have been great. Neither would it have been materially diminished by breach- 
ing, for the internal plateau of the solid rock would stiH bare bean twenty 
fret above, and the dkbru of the defences would have aided little he ammonal 
this obstacle. Then the citadel, full 400 feet above, and commtmdfr g all 
below, still remained t to which we may add the position of the pUce^ 00 
.fret above the plains, and the difficulty of finding sheltered spotty witbhteoiae 
miles, that would admit of encamping 1,000 men, and that otrty in Attach- 
wn is. 

, Bet why do I enumerate these difficulties? Assuredly, not to enhance the | 
value of this “ diplomatic skill for with the knowledge I ‘poeseeeed ef tbs 
people with whom 1 bad to deat as well as collateral cErcomsttneea, it would 
have betrayed want of skill had I failed in tbe object, of whose attuinmaat 
doptycW not once suggest itself to my mind. The " ridf, rfri,” bad become 
. . a principle, ipfused iqto every individual who had a part to perform it that 
glorious drama under Marquess Hastings. I rather desire to shew bob per- 
fectly simple was the method I adopted, and how tractable these people whee 
I *• * led thrpugh the medium of their feelings and prejudices. Tbe to the 

n \ irgpjpqot was, op indifferent subjects, for even in the midst o^hrftffitieetbew 
lu . ix deficiency m tbe courtesies of life among them. My first tjutohobWesoo 
j'l ”,pf each of the sirdars, a matter of interest to hher jpbumte 

l», i.v hfifrg* They were all Mooslem } two of them from RoMldmd.' WWi these 
& talked o^theirnptiva land, of their towns, whiehl bad vhfited,of djtfjjrihot 
v Hafip Rbamut, The Others had served Sindia— we had mutual arfuafNeua* 

* r " iu,that w i .^dJu ten minutes thus passed, sundry moral fink* of sjrfpcty 
made us no longer strangers. Confidence once Awakened, the mtiA object I 
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ww* dmom+Xt mi l soon convinced them that it was their interest, and oo 
jygnr% t# eu n und cr Komulmdr, I pointed out to them the difficulty of their 
IMVticy m diflmut from what k might have been even a ft w weebTbkck, 
ahte they wld have had both friends and supplies from the tyarwar territory; 
adiiDR that f hod vow only W address the chiefs in the plains below to block 
-mp wofj-swisc | and that they well knew they bad created abundant enemies 
thcatas wtU vs in M£w*r, who would bar all safe retreat: for which, however, 
I pledged myadf if they surrendered* These motives, represented en ts&sjr, 
hadthe dwiied effect upon a mercenary band, who carried their swords to the 
highest bidder; and last, not least, I urged, that they surely would not risk 
their lives for a chief (Jesswunt Rao Bhow) who would now be treated ltkc a 
pBkdhmt, not only by my own, but by his master's (Sindh's) government. 

While admitting the Inference to the honour of the British character in the 
weeeptance by the garrison of a bill of exchange for two-thirds of the amount, 
on a city scarcely known by name, and with which we had little intercourse, 
let os not overlook the equally important deduction in favour of native banking, 
- from these soldiers of fortune, nursed by suspicion, not even calling in ques- 
tsMt the bill of a banker’s clerk from Lucknow, drawn for the first time oo a 
-naareaatile bouse at Falli in the desert — a feet disclosing the springs of civilian 
Sms in- the midst of disorganization, treachery, and corruption* 

It in being thus compelled to M blow my own trumpet,' in touching upon 
subject* still to me “ dear as the ruddy drops which warm my heart," I have 
^ tres p as sed ea your own and your readers’ indulgence, I can only plead, as we 
do in She East “ tagseerJ” l may safely say, no other man could have felt the 
combination of motives which influenced me to redeem this important fortress, 
with whose pest history, its many eventful sieges, and its last obtendon by a 
mean and treacherous Mahratta in pledge for a roving war-contribution, I bad 
.Ivag hew * fami liar. Upon its surrender, the right division of the army imme- 
diately amrefaed towards the provinces, while with roy own escort I garrisoned 
Komulmdr, until the rana sent one of his own chiefs to relieve me* We 
bonneted amidst its architectural remains, and the magnificent scenery viewed 
from the Badsd-makl, or * cloud palace,' on the very pinnacle, from which the 
eye was carried far into the desert; and, lastly, the presentation of the keys of 
this long-lost stronghold to the rana, was a feather in my cap, and made my 
first interview with the king of the Hindus one of double pleasure, and facilitated 
hi vo small degree my subsequent delicate negotiations between him and his 
chiefs. Moreover, the event created a holiday at Oodipoor. A grand court 
. was held on the open terrace of the palace, all the avenues to which were 
choked with welUdressed spectators* The cannon roared from the castle 
beyond, and the scene was one of universal gladness and festivity. When I 
quitted this land, I left Komulmlr, with its eighty-four dependent villages and 
tewaahipB (redeemed with the castle), spread over its well watered valley, in a 

• -state of progressive prosperity, and rented for five years to a wealthy individual. 

] trust your correspondent will proceed with the “ Sketches and that the 
^outline he has now furnished may stimulate the original to give, what no other 
rcan, his biography in full. Colonel Gardiner is one of the many remarkable 
m eUj /wbo have passed a most extraordinary life, floating, as circumstance or 
, “fpKo 1' propflled, amidst the chaotic elements of Indian society, daring the 

• .hal&ceqtury preceding the halcyon days of 1818; when, by the vigorous mind 
. and measures of Marquess Hastings, Peace for the first time In ks history, 
, jtiqgnpd from the Himalaya to Cape Comorin. Aristides was banished Sparta / 

43£these uncommon men, as De Boigne, General Thomas, we possess ample 
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bio«ra^ y . Cjj;^e,gr % l,tir % ^fe!t^#«^-hl»Q»H»i»tiig» fc»r Mi» itiM M nri 

b> Thomas himself, who waft t &> tft.E'i'jlfll’lndi 

account, divested of every faitntPh in flBM * » * W 

readers even now. In him ofwff ihld ewigj^i Mm n i rri k k 

foresight, and daring intrepicUty^^^'^gaMieldSwrBisdindi rtHanpHii i niM fi it 

placed him among the most 

tunc ” in that wide field : nqf, ip tkiffft « r«NKi9^>d<AlMr-t^*t» ,bUft.4b®*k« 

brilliant close of bis career in th» V0«t}UW ^W'4«*ff*idri>W 
Perron, he would have madedbahore his«ipital, ft)r ,tbg jHoika ^oatlfedabafaM 
the name of Thomas, who.^pokeof thsm as sotfisM ; fwtfcr eft, MmpV tad 
treated them with hard knock*. With fiOfi-of.bi* RpkiUa<4Wnt)i«mw tb» ntwM 
at any time have disposed of thrice that number of &Cik i her** |j, unci. Jrtwii 
pledge myself, would James' Skinner refute the same o44% i frw, hmdtfc hfh 
with Runjeet, whose victories are due to. “these- viJesma” |U»d. -hi# 4mm 
plined bands. ■ • • » " ... •-»•» •t.'.i 

But besides these greater names in the field of enterprise* MfJ 

of lesser note, less favoured by fortune?, “who, drc^ed iotfl 
pitied and unknown.’’ Of these I beca^ ae^ufMntpd pnm 

Tom Legge been in thq land of the livipg at, 
posed he had paid a visit to. the. author of tl|f “<$ketab6s*?i?fe?! 
counterpart of him describe^ whose * feif..CftmpteWnsrWlAl Yt faMwWi HI* 
peculiar physiognomy, announced him,*s -fa <rM 
was the day after Christmas £.I>. 18fl7,<^e qf 

ings never known in your >flimf, apd daiotiy ( reflated Wt W 

tent, and intent on protracting the route of;, giqdie^i^iitftf^ 

Cheetore, near which the camp was, a semefegnqqwiGqd 
as desirous to speak with me. Figure to yourn^f -a s^ua^#^w^gQpd»loofi¥# 
Rohilla, about forty-five years of age, clad in ftrjeUpw cfainta > »Ufl>alik, rad 
turban, &c., with complexion and, appurtenances as above; < taking offW i) 
t Urban with his right hand, and, with a, forecastle how, greeting me in the* 
purest Hibernian, “good morning to yo^r hpnow.l” while, asi beupwqrtfdo 
his head, there fell down his back a long^ trehlyrplpited U*J> would be*»l 
done credit to a Chinese mandarin. One of my first, que&iqnft was pp ilte* 
state of his appetite, as he had just come off p4qng jfturufy, ^Iqripgw 
had fallen among robbers, who had piuuderedjbpp ^PfWJ&kbmgo? hteWfii 
kbit and his book and bp was .indebted tq a gpod^ampstfafe ./car^thod^ 3 ^ 
rdbein which he stooij before one., I told him,, if ha was mot afraid «of 
there was a cold chine of a wild boar, and mustard .withal- “£» ta»tbtiA>ffc> 
bat 1 shall be obliged to your honour, for I have not .seen aifhftT 
and- twenty years ” Having eaten moderately, and quaffed atajpgk gLpq of h ofgh g 
Fcrtr poor Tom, both from necessity and( principle, was Jppps of -a t&ta 
ah' euchre, he gave me the outline of his life. His recollections of Jiamei 
were scanty. He was a native of the north of Ireland, I think of Dona- 
ghadee, whete his father was the owner of two small vessels, then constantly 
employed in carrying emigrants to America. He was very wild, and on his 
father wishing him to adopt some mechanical employment unsuited to bis 
taste, being then about sixteen, he ran away from home, and entered himself 
on board a sloop of war (the Swallow , I think), then bound for Madras. 
Afrived^ti India, his vagrant principle increased with his strength; he. ran 
his skip, and begged his way to Hydrabad in Sinde, with whom 
niter' be obtained service. An incident there occurred, which will furnish the. 
datfc' df thfo erir in Tom’s rife. It was at this period that Nathan Cjrpwnfr' 

it /iio.ao'jc •o".» u 
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Httme ilm—ihinii~^Mrilir ute toiVc 4f toiiP r^in^ai 

kmdblSMctaifldtwifr ir Titti, which excited so mtrcft jeiflousyvthat thefcindc 
Ui»d»ii(r< 1 niiii finnlhllnrinri Tom Legge wai depofCcf W ariibassudor, 
Ml't^atbing^tfCdbtiiew^ phraseology would Mar the *M6st Ikcomcanq 
4»fteud^M0dh ihfAettaMhfroPdfpldtoacy* Craw, tir, * I hrri ] sorry (o 

myotic honor, fat you must bate a tetrtLU^dn& t%a^ 
idtMtdUMtf, ii#/^ ' 1 laid be specified the time. 1 do not remembei*'bow long, he 
hnkbaswthere stteb «Mrwtd with this Evasion, bbtirttdgpthCr Ifer'Wfatlh^ 
«n«iabdli»^jii^^Siode, five or she years. Thence he wet^' io ot Mo : oUar^ 
Ia4 sAqmfeied softl&tim*, hence passing through the Indian desfert io Jeipoor K 
bwtbe cUd net sojourn tong With the Rajpoots. He then entered the service 
bf the Jmrultr of Gfrhud-Gwalior, where an Englishman* by name Sangsier, 
eboimafcferf what wtere called the Regulars* a mtm 6f skill and ingenujty, 
under whom* Tom karnt the art of casting guns* and whatever belonged to 
their management. With this knowledge* the errant principle revived; . he 
bade ndietrto Colonel Songster* and steered his course across the Indus to 
Oahowti %Hevd his talents gained him three rupees a-day, and he remained 
Mtth lyaaw, under very kind treatment* rendering himself so useful y that 
biiWtit'Obliged to go without leave, seeing he could not obtain it fairly. He 
gldhred tight dbHh* across the Hindu Cush* for Badakshan* where he was so 
Ml fW&Bmty tfcr W staid longer* if I mistake not* than at Cabool, and 
Mre 'he^al^^eeMh kft-hamled hind of marriage. It was either in the course 
ol^llli^af^e^iBhdahsbae, on the journey thither* or on leaving it, that he 
Wtt0 Itf €kdbrirt f bhtf \ and 1 Welf remember his horrifying our syed moonshee 
t^Wn^boAhr ^mon who, professing Tslamism, were said to be Adam-khor * 
dr^tMn^ehtem* - On quieting Badakshan, he found a new master in Bokhara* 
WtMifecfor a tilwe be 'SCfoiltned, exercising hrs art; and there, as elsewhere* 
tilWDnl^diffisnltyiwks to get^aWay 1 He afterwards served at Herat or Can- 
dadaH^ox a^boi r and itt dtfs way passed more than twenty years of hb life* 
string almost every powtk between the Indus and the Caspian. Once, more* 
bbitig «t length tired of this notnade existence, he crossed the Indus and made 
flftlei^oor* Where he determined to fix for the rest of his days, his preamble 
tW ll dhldi WAS to marry an illegitimate daughter of the hakim, or Dr. De Silva. 

Wdf the celebrated Xavier de Silva, sent out by the king of Portugal 
toiatfst the astronomical Studies Of the Rajpoot prince of Atah4r* Jey Sing, 
who founded Jeipoor. By this alliance Tbm obtained the command of a 
Nijeeb bettelieu, but almost the first service he was sent on* proved the last 
of* ( fcis r fet€htf&f career. It was against a refractory chief, and he gallantly ,led 
ihfe&cfeiftdC, and was stepping over the parapet, when* to use his own tan- 
gdtfSi, *¥was poked dorm With a pike* and a shot through my thigh. . I have 
ctimtd ^oikr honor's camp to get cured* for they can make no hand at it at 
JWpdAr* 1 ^— dtrfer mi n g Wbg his speech with a forcible and patriotic expression pf 
thb^^wteh Wbidh the British flag in front of the tents inspired him* - 
THMhi%heMcd^to'thTS* and much more, which made so deep an impression 
ujpbti Wfe^Watfbr yCatS I cduld, and often did* repeat the adventures of To** , 
to my friends (one of whom, at least, if, he should qe& 
toII retrtCthber thert^, I sent to request our doctq^ Kenneth ,Ma$ 9 u 7: ;j 
layflfe^ifem^ko niC. '.ffl^leuhfid Was Pot inferior tp my ownin ^stf^nfiVS.tO^ 
iM^artg dyiTi&feri^^f^hfs nrttfiilar ‘befog, whd had retain^ amidst the^ r> 
Ha Mmik • °df ^manner and goodness 44h, T 

m&ktaces during his abode of samp, qwntj^ip.ov*,, 
cafap / w Oife W M/tndsi prominent characteristics* next to that of locomotion. 
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wpceii«Mi4,iq l ^e nor wftf ,wi^ H (g w )*(>* br^nrcM tnvMM>frMirf •** 
•ffiWWiWW'tfWl fff which wqae aHk*estre»rdia*rf, Of Jurfran wil a ssu me 
bed yv^e proof iy b** disposal of the mum. -of m oeay w* ydvqfyqyd felti kin 
iwerTbyy w*nt,la,|he sick and pee r, wkoiy.be bed league* Mi wa^mfecream 
aydwbo. h»4 9t the sw« time hit mItm* end W* madbrimi* » a *i fo b b ed 
fttamri »,»W bqywd the edminitinriBgof «wple». Hb<p«> m i M i ni- ' 
mpmtfifa tpnw* but bad recourse t» the crumble* m>d km fiife u a fi dftwM' 
PM^ywppbcr.fuuud numerous applicant* m tbo * greet creagfe*? . wKcfcjpre 
mediate cyiouUtisiv ceutaksed tlwe not lew (ban KMMUW JwWj' fOwiM' 
dw <pipnt«U) of alchemy which enabled him to campeond hiy*wediypMf, I*' 
bad acquired * knowledge of the noble art of divination, by. ureyysefib* 
Uydc booe* of sheep, one asuch practised amoagst the rede 
Ajie, and a mediun of peaetreting "bidden secrets “ snytygpny. .tntMfd: 
aur land, is qe very remote times, from the grounds of thn t an i fPt 1ft*. 
appqrtaiyty too- good to be lost basing presented kgalf, I deb w m s — I . Wilfiur 
a. proof of Tom’s skill in osteology-. The British pn hnn a y wee tbrerfrUbltni' 
* “the tad” (aa it ia now tailed) of the great freebooter Sindsar w h pw tW 
datory career, more rapid thaa the comet, at once foretold and ,ft#ifcddfo- 
“ change to princes,” one of whom after another was knonkad qn.rtha fc iwb 
hating i« sain invoked our interference. The araay had then ■Itftartk'bfifo 
the fortress ojf Arone in Abeerwarra, and knowing the slew jnuq ya q af {wiqgfe 
we bad recourse to Tom to learn till what period we meat n acyq nfi ty> squ f dh a; 
girdle of patience. “If I could get' an entire bone, we>hnn¥ **Wt 
net a mpAcr’e ton of ’em will give H perfect." I.god*n cs e fr*4 ft hfe *fM«3h 
apd the steward of the household being acquainted with the nneaeata.o£jNn% 
fisctihility in the article, from the next sheep that wee stain we bad tpfi w bia b 
the magician himself pronounced faultless. My bent being kic.head-qufrtsph, 
thither ho came with his divining Made, and began be read fndtn dach Heap. 
Bis sttcotioo bang d ivert e d , however, by eotne cased occurrence* ! awdd 
net resist trying the extent of the peor man’* erefedit y, and by ie atut W *, 
slight dash of the pencil, putting a short line ever a cimdsr mgpcvweah !< 
made a very good gun. On hie resuming the bom* our first question was, 

“ if there ware any guns iwthe ferttc an " After seesaw* mbaaCWdaspaadbrn, 
“i think there i» ana* your boner," at length cam* ferehycatd'ehasnMHie 

CSMMD Wmm lof MCWIIIM tilt iINMt WMM 

krtanotoK tec Toad’s c rodh, it gave to m throe days? ' :i ’ 

Bat'd) is k a ?ery co«nme»-ptoce credulfcy, and of an state shared Vy&* m ' 
■ad). On another point, the knowledge of the spot tbit ter tot tbh •*& 

pair in their days of innocence^ hie belief was equally strong, though be men- 
tinned but one who enjoyed the secret with hvmaelf-^ahe carpenter of— (1 kr* 
gat iho nanio), who was his g std fe to this once hHssM andywt Hesperian a 
Whenever Tom touched on this subject, he became mow than usually a 
it was his and point I *nNMsro*4M»tk*»' 
oi-daW 

The fMAnf’ topography I can n ot meal; but It was of riter a o *MHte teccllff ' 
whit issue, on* of which whs the JJhoon* sad one worsted Hie' 4 lsflaW 
Haritt* Of which, according to Toro, Cabioot was a corruption : 
the hook sey^ there was much gold there, and is not this the case tbs% fa* 
geld is fistmd in aH these nans?* 9 The dkcovery, however, of the honor of 
Bdei>> Tom awarded to the carpenter, who had t&teahad far savsral «hga 
adnkaa nidi ailke had ■ star- sBihfcsB»^ IB ^ 
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r*mMlf*kU \t, ah', wifhdtit weepfeg'lfrefc tfirW/* *M-i 

l* lb €hm-KJufftahM, 'or^Chvi of JtiflMAld : ‘{sovlHb fdeal-ilfcifteV 
wto tWoulgb ft ipftcfems, dark cftvdm, through which rushed one of thftfdftr* 
slftMM fftgfet wta l thC flaming tw&td fefilhgftttde foetrtttthoe, foough' 
tM ft ^h efe l ift fl nr iBou^ingrega. IrrUwrtieftft ftfihft ritoubtfthf ritaVtaftiftfr* 
fltlftdM, 4Bsd* With * delicious fruits, With pilfee trf gold brtdk* at btife 

«M other; arid varfourf other marceli, ofwhicb thfe cntp&+‘ 
tftr’ft'gWftdhf deftttfpticm tempted poor Tout to obtahf entrance. *Hfc ftiftttdf 
M^tderelkt conduct tom to the cave, hot “ worlds wontd noth avfe tdfaiptfti' 
hhfc to r ft o u t e r it.* Forth they rallied* but Tom’s Courage failed arthd' 
Mftttt dftrkftets and the rash of waters, which the carpenter pretended Wft»* 
oatModed by the perpetual motion r 6f the flaming sword. Tom never recurred 
twtbw^ufcjectbnt with a sad, melancholy look, Which it would have bee/ 
ctftdftl tW'vidk&iIe, and his con da ding peroration Was invariably the ttrrtie^* 
“aft# if itvraft not th^ garden Of Eden, sir, what could it bfc F’ Wisely leaving" 1 
dftftbb etftotmtfary proof on his hearer .* f ' 

ThouM* Hiv brogue was scarcely to be mistaken, there was mingled with it s' 
decent, Which induced me to ask Dr. Macaulay what Coubtry- 
■faMn WftuM sftppode him. Tom’s meek spirit took fire ; the querl involved 
n’flJiatiftblMtotf^ to'lns coabtfy and to his veracity, and be etchritaed with’ 
vftfttM) ^ / N Hfty hde me for a Spaniard or a Portnguese, or what you * 
I ****** loW ttfll’yoh nothing but the truth, your honor, when I say I am 
ftftJfrMMifttf!** ^hrttadffy pbured the oil of gladness on his wounded spirit ' 
by net ftonht’Ms word, but as »y friend was a Scotchman, I' 

wMtofto ItifcWV whether he might not, from his accent, have taken him for a 
fiArffwftftteftyfeiflMr. * Bis countenance brightened as he rejoined with a tone 
ftrififftnlMf'ftkdl ftever forget, and which could only come from a gentrine 
sdW Wf Urtrt; * An9 mt* nbi irfy mother a Macintosh ?” 

But' per baps the fliost striking feature of his mind, considered with refe- 
renda eWMftWtleylifo, was his re ver e nce for the sacred volume. T mentioned 
in She oflMTftfk tmvfag*beeh'plnn<lered of every thing but his m mantle and 


* XflftWpMefttoiftf Faradbe, whether on the Hindu Kho, or " flamer, chief of 
MB*” upm magnMy iaftHritoif. The Gar-i-Jarosfcid, however, which served 
as the basis of the aafpeaterV hypot h esis * and the entrance to Eden, is not without 
celebrity in the most indent traditions. Its very name, the “ Gave of Jumahid, 1 ’ 
the gnat Fftrthk hero of Ferdoosi, attests its antiquity, whether as a dwelling, a 
tomb, or a place of worship. If the latter, it would have answered admirably for the 
period so well described by our last master-bard : 

<* Not vainly did the early Persian make 
His altar the high places sod the peak 
Of earth o'er-gaxiug mountains.’ * 

Than is handy a doubt that it was this same cavern which Alexander and his 
Gopaks o aa u s r tod into the cave of Prometheus ; tod who, not a jot behind Trim 
Lsgfts In esedttlity, assorted that the ever-gnawing eagle was still at work upoa his 
saijeet— so mjn Arrian, if I mistake not, for, I repeat, I write without boob. 
AbafraB also, on more indent authority, takes notice of the Gar-i-Jumshtd, at, I 
gather think, doss Baber in his “ Commentaries.” It is in these regions also, *mufe$ # 

“ Icy halls 

Of cold sublimity, wltere forms and falls 
The avalanche,” 

that the Hindu of m rimes has placed Cabas, the abode of their Jupiter. 
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2/0 Dr. Morrisotfs Chinese Library. 

book that book Was his Bible, which had never quitted him in alt his wan* 
derings. In short, piety, credulity, benevolence, a strai g h t for w ard and honest 
simplicity, formed a strange compound in Tom Legge, whose moral and phy- 
sical intrepidity require no comment. 

But his wound healed not. During the first few weeks, the appficatfions pro- 
duced exfoliation, and he looked better, and felt happier than he had done for 
years, for he met with unwearying kindness in return for the amusement 
afforded by his daily visits. But fC hope deferred ” at length began to pbey 
upon him. Yet there was resignation mixed with his despondency when he 
found himself gradually wasting away. In these moments, he would any to me, 
“ I do not fear death, your honor, and could I get my life written, and my hoy 
sent to Calcutta, I should die contented/’ The first point I more than once 
commenced, but my health being undermined by severe and constant rheuma- 
tism, I was unable to make progress with it ; and as a young sub I had not the 
means to facilitate his other wish. At length, Tom expressed a desire to return 
to Jeipoor. A camel, a poney, clothes, money, every thing was provided ibr 
him by the kindness of the resident, Mr. Mercer, and our joint aid in camp. 
He had not quitted us long before despair overtook him ; he threw away his 
clothes, and taking post in a deserted mut, proclaimed himself a fekir. In this 
condition he was discovered by the wife of Sindia’s general, Jean Baptiste, who 
acted the Samaritan towards him ; hot it was too late, and he died. 

I remain, sir, &c. &c . 

, Piazza Barbcrina, Rome , Jamrs Tod. 

February 1 9th 1 835. 


DR. MORRISON’S CHINESE LIBRARY. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir : — In the memoir of Dr. Morrison, in the last number of your valuable 
journal, I observe that his library is spoken of as “ consisting of several thou- 
sand volumes in every department of Chinese literature. It was his intention,” 
the writer adds, " and chief object, in bringing this library to Europe, to pro- 
mote by means of it the study of the Chinese language.” It is to be regretted 
that, after the failure of the establishment in Bartlett’s Buildings* no measures 
were taken to promote this end ; the library has since then, I believe, lain un- 
used in the rooms of the mission-house at Austin Friars. - Since the death of 
Dr. Morrison, the question has been frequently put, — what is to become of 
this noble collection ? and it could not, I think, be answered more satisfacto- 
rily to the public in general, than by its union with the great national library 
at the British Museum. The trustees of that noble institution might surely, 
without any difficulty, obtain a grant for this purpose, which should* bo the 
more liberal, as it is generally understood that the younger brooches of Ac 
doctor’s family have been left but scantily provided for. The present collec- 
tion of Chinese books at the Museum, though respectable, is by no aanu» 
such as to preclude the necessity of further addition. Those who* as on the 
occasion of the incorporation of George the Third’s library with that of the 
Afuteuip, might be disposed to murmur at what they might consider the undue 
aggrandizement of one establishment, should be reminded that this, the only 
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public library of any extent in the greatest and richest capital in the world, 
is not, however, superior to what it was ten or twelve years qgo,and still inferior 
ia extent , not only to those of Paris, Rome, Vienna, and St. Petersburgh, but 
even of Munich and Gottingen. The establishment of a public library at all 
has so me tunes been contended against; but surely, when once established, 
sad once made a national object among us, this inferiority to any other what- 
over is % national disgrace. The great public library of the “ City of the Fif- 
teen Hundred Thousand,** ought, without doubt, to be what that city itself is, 
the first on the globe. 

This incorporation of Dr. Morrison's collection with another , is the more 
called for, as, singularly enough, In a city otherwise not renowned for libra- 
ries, the Chinese ones are, at present, so numerous, as to require concentra- 
tion. There are in London no less than five. First, Dr. Morrison’s, now at 
Austin Friars ; second, that at the British Museum, consisting apparently of 
tome six hundred volumes (pun) Chinese, bound up in about a hundred and fifty 
English ; third, that of the East-In dia Company ; fourth, that of the London 
University, presented by the late Jeremy Bentham and Dr. Olinthus Gregory ; 
and fifth, that of the Royal Asiatic Society, presented by Sir George Staun- 
ton in 1S&A &nd consisting of 186 different works, in 2,610 volumes (of the 
Chinese sort, answering nearly to our numbers of a periodical). 

Allow me a word respecting this latter library, which yields, I believe, to 
no other in Europe, except perhaps that of Dr. Morrison and that iu the 
great national collection at Paris (amounting, as far as can be gathered, to 
about 4,000 volumes Chinese). It was, I perceive, presented by Sir George 
with the expressed wish ** that it should be preserved entire, and placed in such 
a situation as may admit Of its being at all times readily accessible to the Bri- 
tish and other students of Chinese literature, who may frequent this metropo- 
lis, under such regulations as the Royal Asiatic Society may deem it expedient 
to prescribe.” These regulations are not included in the general rules of the 
society, and not having the honour of an a cq u a inta nce with any of its mem- 
bers, I have not been able to procure a sight of them, or to learn by what 
means those who wish to avail themselves of the advantages afforded by Sir 
George’s noble donation, are to obtain admission. Perhaps, Mr. Editor, you 
will find room to afford the necessary information* in your next number, and 
thus confer an obligation on many others besides 

Your’s, &c., 

March 16M 1885. A Chinese Student. 


P.S . — There are a few oversights in the memoir of Dr. Morrison in your 
last. The writer says, when speaking of the first part of his dictionary, ar- 
ranged according to the radicals, “ It was by this systematical arrangement 
of the elements of the Chinese language, that Morrison surmounted a difficulty 
which had till then been found insuperable by Europeans, in their endeavours 
to understand the speech and writing of the natives of this immense empire.” 
Surely, the biographer cannot imagine that this arrangement (a very defective 
and imperfect one, by the bye) is Dr. Morrison’s invention. In a note sub- 
joined, it is indeed observed, that “ the Chinese dictionaries are mostly ar- 
ranged in this manner;” and, it might have been added, that the Chinese and 


^ * The passport of an introduction from a member is, we believe, the only thing necessary. On ap- 
‘ '-plication to the secretary, or at the Society's house, in Graftou-street, the regulations might be raadity 
^nown.— E». 
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FYeocb dictionary published, 90 ^ 1813, by Dc Guignes, was on the same plan. 
Dr. Morrison’s would bare been more original had he adopted Montucci’s 
proposed hrtwagetnent of the charactem ac cor cB ng to radicals , less arbitrary 
than ihoar the Chinese hare ofcoaen, — a method which .would hare facilit ate d 
bpy aad cpiaparison the acquirement of the language. The biographer speaks 
of< the second part of the dictionary, which fills two volumes, as “ containing 
th£ Chinese and English arranged alphabetically but this makes up no 
more than one volume of the two ; the other is occupied with tables for find- 
ing the radicals of different characters, &c. I can hardly comprehend What 
is stated in p. 007, about the u Japanese being so much pl e as ed with the alpha** 
berical arrangement of the second part, that they have availed themadvea of 
DotA interpretations and convert it into their own ve rnac ular language.” 
What should the Japanese see so beautiful in the arrangement of the English 
alphabet, as arbitrary as the Chinese characters themselves ? If it is merely 
meant that they were pleased with the arrangement according to sound, they 
might find that in Chinese dictionaries without further trouble. Their trans- 
lating Morrison’s dictionary too, for improvement in Chinese, sounds as odd 
as that mere English students should be framing a French one from the voida- 
ble materials supplied by Amiot’s dictionary of Manchoo Tartar. It is noticed 
by the biographer, that, in 18)7, Dr. Morrison published a m View of Chiba, 
for Philological Purposes and, it is added, that ‘•this volume contains an 
outline of the Chinese dynasties, with msny historical facts of which • morel 
recent writers 00 China have not failed abundantly to avail themselves. ” Peo 
haps so; but Klaproth, in his catalogue of the Chinese and Manchoo Tartar, 
hooka in the royal library at Berlin, published in German at Paris, about 
twelve years ago (of which though hardly more than 200 copies were printed, 
there is one at the British Museum and another in the library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), states, in the most positive terms, that, owing to an error 
committed at an early stage of Dr. Morrison’s chronological comparison of thd 
Chinese and Christian eras, all the subsequent parts are u thoroughly 1 and 
completely false,** (gant und gar faUck). Klaproth’s vehetbeftee of lAangaigw 
may be justly censured ; but, I believe this statement has newer beta cadlhd, 
intjuestioo. He subjoins, in the book just mentioned, a complete , camper** 
tive chronological table, intended to supersede and to shew the errors of Jfcfor- 
rison’s. 

In the list of th$ doctor’s works given in page 210, I observe a rather 
important omission, his life of bis brother missionary and scholar Milne, a 
thin octavo, published at Malacca, in 1824, and of which there are copies, 
both in the Royal Asiatic Society’s library and in that of the British MuSctra*. 
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h^gswrfrited with controversial IwiittigjMipoar^^ 
is gratefartoteke Hty ft book, like that before us* wndtcai whhdiriftdapmWBfli;] 
or party-spirit^ fetot in a tone of moderation amt with sirtglenee&ofputfwe*’ 
applying practical knowledge to the examirtatibti of (he liiidfeesttd'WWeftfcl# 
which are to be foun^l in the copious evidence collected by'the tetfc’pafliii- 
iqentaiy committees, with the view of shewing the state and prospects bf 
British Indict at the important epoch in Indian government upon whictj we 
have now entered, Amongst the many topics embraced by ^J^ T|mr n tPA% 
work, some have been debated with considerable warmth; h¥^he,)ws 
ciousJy abstained from partisanship, and although he does not <bHgui*eubW 
sentiments, upon some questions, but, on the contrary, expresses hscopi*, 
nions tvith frankness, they seem, generally speaking, like those bf an* 
impartial historian, necessarily the result of the facts he records. *’ 

It may be expedient to give the reader, in the first place, an outline of 
the , plan. o£ the work. It commences with an historical sketch, which 
embodies the leading events in the history of British India. The political 
sketehv 1 which simceeds, describes compendiously the vast limit? of the 
British empire in the* East, and its relations with the native states. In a 
chapter (kvotcd tb the govern ment of India, the author traces the suottih 
sire changed id the mode of Indian administration, from the fortuitous 
comniencenrent of the Company’s political agency down to the lateOct^his 
remarks ppon which must be admitted to be just. The agriculture,’ the 
manufactures, and the foreign trade of India, are the subjects of the three 
following copters, in which Mr. Thornton examines briefly, but sensibly, 
the prospect* pf India with respect to the settlement of Europeans there, 
and Aboitpplivatipn of. their skill and capital to its agricultural products ; the 
pWihy Uv be pursued towards its manufactures ; and lastly, the means whereby 
the artfdes of commerce may be augmented, and the demand for them ex- 
tended throughout the world. In a chapter on public works and the means 
of foreign and internal communication, a subject inseparably connected 
with (he prosperity of the agriculture and trade of India, he considers the 
particular kind of works which the country chiefly needs, and in which 
capital may be. most beneficially invested, and bestows particular attention 
upon the different plans of steam-communication between Europe and 
India. In bis two next chapters, he treats, at greater length, and more 
elaborately, on the society and manners of the Hindus, and their religion 
and morals. The judicial system and the revenue are the subjects of the 
two longest chapters in the work, which is concluded with a few remarks 
upon the “ Means of securing British Interests and Authority.” 

This sketch will enable the reader to form a tolerably distinct idea of the 
nature of the work. The first three chapters are merely introductory, or 
ancillary. In speaking of the prospects of India in relation to agricul- 
ture, Mr. Thornton indulges sanguine expectations from the abolition of the 


* India, iu State and Prospects. By Edwabd Thornton, Esq. London, 1835. Par bury, Allan, 
and Co. 
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restrictions on the settlement of Europeans in India, and from the tmmlar 
thither of the capital* knowledge, skill, and enterprise, which abound in 
England, but are wanting in her Eastern dependency. * Apeapte who 
have slept fbr centuries,” he observes, M are slow in waking tb dc^e teter- 
tion. India possesses ho class of men likely at present to take ah foterat 
in its improvement, and to effect this important object with speed and cer- 
tainty, the assistance of European capitalists is indispensable- The provi- 
sions of the late act, regarding the settlement of Europeans, may therefore 
be regarded as wise and beneficial. The restrictions previously imposed 
were necessary till we were strong enough to dispense with them. That 
period has arrived, and we have removed them in the spirit with which, on 
the return of strength or the attainment of manhood, we cast away the sup- 
ports required by sickness or infancy.” He considers that the distance of 
India, the climate, the expense of the voyage, and other causes, happily 
preserve it from the influx of needy and useless emigrants; the British 
settlers must consequently be men of capital and their immediate depen- 
dents. A body of British settlers will also tend to bind India more closely 
to Britain, by community of habits, language, and religion. He then 
proceeds to point out the most desirable modes of employing capital in 
India. 

The most promising mode of investment he considers to be in agriculture; 
and he shows how the improvement of the cotton, the silk, the sugar, Ac. 
of India may be effected by the judicious application of European skill and 
taoney. With respect to sugar, the cane is quite equal to that of the West- 
Indies, and the West-lndian process df manufacture has lately been intro- 
duced into India ; but European enterprise and capital are essential to, the 
improvement both of its culture and manufacture; and no article offers 
fairer prospects to encourage their employment. 

The consumption of sugar is enormous, and to its probable increase it is not 
possible to suggest limits. India may become the greatest sugar country in die 
world, and it is our duty to the people committed to our rule to secure to 
them this important branch of trade. The course prescribed by our own inte- 
rest is not less elear. A large share of the profits of British capital, employed 
m India, will return to increase the resources of our own country. The tune, 
too, is peculiarly fitted for the experiment, and the present circumstances of 
our West-India possessions urge it with a voice which it would he the extreme 
of folly to disregard. 

Why, then, should we not avail ourselves of the advantages which India 
offers for the Bupply of an immense and increasing demand ? Why, in the 
event of our West-India colonies becoming unproductive (a calamity which 
there is but too mnch reason to apprehend), should we not be prepared to 
draw from the fertile provinces of the Bast those supplies which are denied os 
in the West? It would bti absurd to say, that the destruction of oar Wfest- 
iadia colonies would, in any case, be unattended with loss ; but the leas wotdd 
receive all the mitigation of whioh it is susceptible, by opening to thecaptafi* 
fresh channels of profit, and to the consumer new sources of supply. Bat 
insure these beneficial effects we must be liberal — we must be just towards our 
Eastern possessions. Hitherto we have been neither. The duty levied on 
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Kmt fiilia Sugar elrooeds if tree tfca* thirty per cenfl. the- duty. iapimrij^oa 
sugar produced hi as? 'Other part of the British dominions; tbtf dot y mxwj 
E#*t-Iodi*xuiD te nearly double that paid by the produce of^tbef setfletneut^ 
Tito latter duty is, of course* prohibitory, and the former is a serious drawr 
back upon tbeprofit of the cultivator, as well as a serious impediment to pro? 
duetion. These grievances ought not to continue. It is not just to tax heavily 
the industry of one-half of our fellow-subjects, and to confer comparative 
immunity on their rivals. It is not politic to discourage a branch of product 
(ton capable of affording extensive employment to capital and laboerr, and 
mi nist e ring tiv an appetite universally diffused. The admission of the sqgar of 
India, at the same rate of duty which is paid on that raised in other British 
dependencies* is called for by every motive to which a statesman should be 
accessible. It might be conceded without any apprehension of a diminution 
of the revenue. The increased importation would more than make up the 
difference between the higher and the lower duty. 

With respect to manulactures, Mr. Thornton is of opinion, that India 
is not calculated to become a great manufacturing country, in the present 


condition of the world; that the successful establishment of factories in 
India is problematical, the advantages possessed by the parent-country being 
so overwhelming, that the contest is unequal. He justly adds, however, 
that India ought to be allowed a fair chance of success ; whereas our 
statute-book contains provisions which have a direct tendency to depress 
her manufacturing industry. " The injustice, which excludes her sugar 
from consumption, is extended to her cotton and silk piece-goods; the former 
are charged in this country with a duty of ten per cent., the Utter with a 
still more oppressive impost of twenty per cent., while British goods are 
imported into India free of duty.” 

The augmentation of the foreign commerce of India, he observes, will 
follow, as a matter of course, the improvement of her agriculture. As 
compared with capacity, the external trade of India is not great. Her 
commercial relations with China are the most important, as regards the 
interests of England, and the mercantile connexion of the three countries 
exemplifies, in a singular manner, how the wealth and convenience of diffe- 
rent nations are promoted, and how they are knit together, by the agency 
of universal commerce. India, by exporting opium, for the growth of 
which she possesses peculiar facilities, assists in supplying England with 
tea ; China, by consuming opium, the demand for which is almost unlimited 
there, facilitates the revenue operations between India and England ; and 
England, by consuming tea, which is in but little demand in India, contri- 
butes to increase the demand for the opium of India, and consequently 
prqmotes her agricultural industry. 

jo treating of public works, Mr. Thornton lays due stress upon those 
which tare necessary for irrigation : the construction and preservation of 
tanka, be seems to think (and there can be no doubt of the fact), might be 
fednefteiatt y entrusted to private hands. Railways are demonstrated, in his 
optofen, to be preferable to canals for internal communication : there are 
virions lines upon which railways would be immediately profitable. To the 
subject of steam-navigation Mr. Thornton has devoted many pages ; but, 
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as we hove already prepared (though not yet printed) a review of the Report 
On Steam-Navigation, we shall merely say, that he considers the route by the 
Bed Sea as the only one which is in any degree likely to be made available. 

Mr. Thornton thinks that, notwithstanding the strong aversion of the 
Hindus to novelty, a change in their society and manners will take place, — 
in fact, has already commenced ; that the principle of imitation has seduced 
the natives into an approximation to the European standard, and that they 
are anxious also to form their minds upon European models, and to become 
acquainted with those branches of knowledge whioh enter into a course of 
liberal education. This victory over prejudice has been, perhaps, exagge- 
rated by those whose observation has been confined to the presidencies. Mr. 
Thornton subjoins the following reflections upon this subject : — 

It may be asked, whether the intellectual advancement of the natives of 
India will not be inconsistent with the permanence of our dominion. To this 
question it might be sufficient to answer, that we have no power to obstruct 
the progress of knowledge. Where the desire of information is once excited, 
it is not possible to stifle it. It may be added, that it would be unjust to the 
people over whom we have acquired authority, to withhold from them the means 
of improving their minds. But, whatever may be the degree of danger attending 
the diffusion of knowledge, there is no better mode of counteracting it than by 
making, as far as we can, our own language the universal object of study. By 
doing this, we shall identify the people of India with ourselves. 

The picture which Mr. Thornton has drawn of the religion and morals 
of the Hindus is a gloomy one. It must be acknowledged that he has many 
and weighty authorities for the dark hues which he has thrown into his por- 
trait of the Hindu character; but a few cheerful colours, for which he might 
have found authorities equally good, would have made the effect not only 
more harmonious but more natural. Gloomy representations of national 
characters are always suspicious. He appears to have been much swayed, 
in his estimate of tlie “ moral and religious picture of India,” by the cele- 
brated paper of the late Mr. Grant, which persons as well acquainted as 
he was with the Hindu character, pronounce to be a morbid and an exagge- 
rated delineation of it. Certainly, when Mr. Thornton tells us that, when- 
ever the character of the natives of India has been pourtrayed in an amiable 
and attractive light, “such representations have proceeded from persons 
either ignorant of the facts, or having a purpose to serve by mis-stating them,” 
we do not recognize the discretion and moderation which prevail throughout 
the rest of the work. Among many such witnesses who might be cited, we 
select two names-— those of Warren Hastings and Sir Thomas Munro - each 
of whom bad far better means of knowing the native character than Mr. Gram, 
and was as incapable as be of wilful misrepresentation, in order to show 
that Mr. Thornton’s anathema should have been more measured a ad qnk* 
fled. He has enumerated the following as the general vices of the Hiadca: 
aa utter disregard of truth ; a propensity to trick, deception, and fradi m 
almost all transactions of business; open breaches of moral obfigaMi 
decency being as scarce as morality; malevolence, animosity, revenge; a 
callous insensibility to human suffering which is truly horrible ; a defici ency 
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phqrttomk hSmtaw lotemdr^heir off^ing; e o M pef vatdMtfvtariiMitjfe 
Mteg* tm/i inlHfp-tkgradingt tiaito m> i^,refi*«mate4 % Mr- 3&vqtatt< m 
omkifmml 4ikniiakfc^ blii; as-^genrrd *har«?teh§ti*%” mgritoflalfiNttfadj 
titot ttequmlic* o$ddwn «Htad& nodisgraoe? umtber Mote bet oiaii'etbAm 
to-f^tyarfctritofpmuneey but applies tbe stignm tol^&v 
tiwlifc tMlnmffcloiorie gteewd cause, ofiioHw^.apaea^M^ufvl^tlk^ 
\(tik tmirn migkty system of Telijrioas'-Mpqmslareji ms* atedoioMto 

atrteokfegttewigteii.. Jt were criminal/’ he adds, ^te oOmAalporipaHiaSm 
tfejnJoooftsmof iHiadm dfegeneracjr : it is false region aiid>fi#/JWtfg?ii4«jvr, 
sa c >rmii% *%d i ') ' i :•-■ ‘i. ,'«!»*> h> *v.l 

ilIT thisibr>iB)4rttf ^stbaaSe of the Hindu chaiacte^whol <mn.efcetee!>U*T 
gross inconsistency of making Hindus, im regenerate Hindus, stttk laboorwhj* 
VP&> gr^nd aud petit jurors, ^r- 

r mik . power oyer life and property ? 0 Jf JippflpiW** &WW 
aaathdb parfc of {the woi&* ,tha*t M ?it i«i proposed to nftkef,tae ;ofi«ftlivq> 


afettioy? mnoan y teg » wihe fum* was ^ of go veftuneob »to art obotenrhahtrtti’ 
d^Hfd, ,t H4 u irtdayure / tvhiih Is ,bot objected f to by M r. Tbotrftow*^AgV hf 
df ^the irork^fte indeed, speaks of , ’the>xpM I lihdftf' , ak ,|c, h 


and aide portion of the work is lhat 5 jij which the 
judicial and revg^^}^ a;p djscnsse^ : wp.sliqll jfly, befpr^ui* reu^ifl 

*% e Bin 0 fmfl°noi t * r, ' tf , , , 

^ *Auer a reviefr of the origin of the existing system of judicial pdiiinlstra,- 

tron lnTnoia/ and a description of the powers of the different courts, (lie 
lajv^fn^i) jifeey administer, $nd their modes of proceeding, with occasional 
rejfoaris upon ( tbe objectionable features of the system, IVlr. Thornton con- 
raerslfte orange which if may be expected to undergo, when the law-com- 
mission, upcler the late Art, shall have fulfilled its functions. He considers 
this i ? veyi as ^ not vpy distant;** but, looking at the difficulty df the task, 
at tKe qualifications required in the law-commissioners, and especially at the 
large/ salaries given to them, which will cease when the commission is Junc- 
tui^ojfftcto^ we are apprehensive that the period of consummation is 
rCjipdite. Some only of the qualities which Mr. Thornton enumerates as 
^tndispensable ** are the following: “a comprehensive and accurate know- 
ledge of fruman nature ; an acquaintance with the principal codes of law 
wnujfi have prevailed in the world, and with the manner in which they have 
(^en^ed; a familiarity with the writings of the ablest jurists, and with the 
ppndiptes df moral evidence ; an intimacy y ith the local peculiarities, 
^ mc d es °f thought, of the people whom their labours are intend- 

du ffi penefU ; strong logical faculties, matured by habitual exercise j great 
ii ^RSff an re a t caution/* and, moreover, “a perfect freedom^rom^pre- 

ji^Sfe^fevdry kind!** If these qualities be indispensable, we fear lhe‘ 
a * must be jVostponed till the Greek calends. * IVIr. ^liorn- 

t^^^gmigly supposes that, although “alf of them can scarcely be“ 
dxp eciBfm an individual/* yet, “by a judicious selection, the whole may 
jgSffcc Twitfon the number prescribed by the Act :** 'so-A 
Astat Journ.N ,&.Voh. 16. No 64. 2 O 
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Of old, when Scarron his companions invited. 

Each guest brought bis dish, and the feast was united. 

The suggestions which Mr. Thornton has thrown out, as to the mode ia 
which the preliminary inquiries should be conducted, are sensible and just. 
Native intelligence and discretion must not be implicitly trusted; the revered 
lawgivers of India have no claim to our favourable consideration, yet the 
influence they exert over the people must not be disregarded ; we most not 
too hastily assail any principles interwoven with their, habits, nor assume 
that the natural rights of mankind cannot lawfully receive any modification 
from natural and local circumstances ; although we must not mistake for 
natural rights those which are not such : at the same time, the modern doc- 
trine, that man has no natural righto, that, without referenoe to human feel- 
ings, all legislation should be designed to promote the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, — “ a principle both absurd and dangerous,”— - should be 
rejected. The law of India, a country inhabited by different races, cannot, 
he remarks, be perfectly uniform in all particulars. The law of inheritance, 
for example, is three-fold, Hindu, Mobamedan, and English, end all 
should be recognized. There are other points in which compliance with 
customs and even prejudices, when harmless, may be necessary ; though 
practices which outrage the great principles of justice and benevolence must 
be unsparingly retrenched, in spite of antiquity and prescription. 

Mr. Thornton, with great justice, points out the distinction, with refe- 
rence to the aforegoing precautions, between the laws themselves and the 
mode or system of administering them. All the existing courts have been 
introduced by the conquerors of India; the natives even prefer English 
courts to “ those with which they were cursed under their native prinoes." 
As far, therefore, as concerns the arbitrary arrangements for the dispensa- 
tion of justioe, the legislator will have little prejudice to contend with, and 
ipay strike boldly at the root of existing evils. 

Mr. Thornton then examines two plausible propositions, as regards 
the administration of justice in India, namely, that it should be cheap and 
speedy. He observes, that the promise of cheap justice is tempting; but if, 
instead of cheap justice , we only get cheap law, we shall have small occa- 
sion to rejoice. If law be rendered very cheap, it will be inefficient and 
corrupt, an instrument of wrong instead of a protection, and will stimulate 
the litigious propensities of the natives. The demand for speedy justioe, 
also, must not be conceded without considerable qualification. Time is 
necessary to allow of legal questions being calmly and deliberately adju- 
dicated. 

Mr. Thornton adopts the doctrine of Mr. Mill, that a gradation of dvil 
courts, according to the amount of the cause of action, is vicious, and 
suggests the abolition of all petty courts, and the appointment of respect- 
able judges, with adequate pecuniary advantages, to preside in the courts 
of primary jurisdiction, who should not be local, but ambulatory; a divi- 
sion might be subdivided^ into circuits, and in each division there might be a 
judge of appeal, who should always be & European, and there should be 
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#ne superior court of appeal for the whole of British India, whose judg- 
ment should be final; the ultimate appeal to England being abolished. The 
administration of the criminal law might be placed in the same hands as that 
of the civil law ; but the European judges should keep a vigilant eye upon 
the natives, and the punishment of death should never be inflicted except 
with the sanction of the highest court. 

Trial by jury he considers unfit for India, in its present condition, and 
moreover, would be highly unpopular there. It supposes a high tone of 
moral sentiment diffused amongst the people ; whereas, in Indian society, 
there could be little hope of getting an honest and impartial jury, which 
most be, in a certain degree, irresponsible, and the Hindus are not fit to 
be trusted with irresponsible power. The institution has scarcely answered 
anywhere exoept in Great Britain and America. We believe the supersti- 
tious veneration for the jury-system, however admirable an institution in 
antecedent times, is much impaired at the present day. 

These are some of the prominent topics of remark in this very interesting 
chapter, the whole of which deserves attentive consideration. We now 
proceed to the no less interesting chapter on the revenue. 

After an explanation, which is superfluous to our readers, of the zemin- 
dary mode of collection, or permanent settlement, of the land-revenue, and the 
ryotwar or direct periodical collection, and a statement of the places where 
the different modes of collection prevail, with a few cursory but sensible 
observations upon the other sources of revenue, Mr. Thornton discusses 
the objections to the present system of taxation, and the expedients sug- 
gested for amending it. The inequality of the taxation in India, — where a 
large class, consisting of persons most capable of bearing it, is exempt 
from direct imposts, — he considers to be in some degree unavoidable. A 
land-tax does not reach such persons, and a property-tax would excite dis- 
content, and be also evaded. In a country so agricultural as India, the 
land must be looked to as the great source of revenue ; the Indian land- 
tax ie more of the nature of rent : the state being regarded as the owner of 
die sovl, and the assessment the owner's share of the produce. 

An analytical inquiry into the different modes of securing this share follows, 
and evinces a knowledge of this difficult subject, and a skill and succinctness 
ift treating it, which are highly creditable to the author. The permanent 
settlement, he considers, was based upon erroneous principles with respect 
to' the nature and extent of the zemmdary right, which, he observes, 
was the more extraordinary, as, in the discussions which took place, previous 
to the settlement, “ a sound and just view of the subject seems to have pre- 
vailed.” But Lord Cornwallis did not profess to found his settlement upon 
any theory as to the rights of the zemindars. His lordship distinctly states, 
ia his minute of 18th September 1789, that, “ failing the claim of right 
of the zemindars, it would be necessary fer the publio good to grant a 
right of property in the soil to them, or to persons of other descriptions 
and be adds: “I think it unnecessary to enter into any disoussion of the 
grounds upon Which their right appears to be founded.” The truth is, the 
measure was based on theoretical and speculative grounds alone. 
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We cordially agree with the author of this work, that the fruits of this 
measure have disappointed the anticipations of its projectors. Whilst it has 
excluded the government from increase of revenue, it has surrendered the 
cultivators to the oppression and extortion of the zemindars, in spite of 
regulations to protect them. The Rajah of Burdwan, a great zemindar, 
has increased his demands upon his ryots to such a degree, that he has 
acknowledged that the forty lacs of rupees he pays to government is not 
half the amount of his collections, and a statement given in to the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of 1832, by Mr. Holt Mackenzie, shows that, on an 
average of several estates, farmed by the Court of W ards, on account of 
minor and disqualified zemindars, the excess of profit above the collec- 
tions was upwards of 100 per cent. “ Never,” Mr. Thornton remarks, 
" was service so magnificently requited by any government, as the col- 
lecting the revenue in India under the permanent settlement.” He points 
out other evils and positive wrongs arising out of this system, showing "the 
results of legislating without a proper regard to established usages and 
institutions.” 

The mischievous effects of this measure are, unhappily, almost incurable. 
"No country under such a system,” Mr. T. remarks, "can be either 
wealthy or prosperous ; and in the provinces where it exists, the permanent 
settlement will long continue to operate as a serious check upon the progress 
of improvement. It tends to retard the increase of public wealth no less 
than to destroy the individual comfort of the cultivators.” 

Amongst the correctives of these evils, Mr. Thornton mentions the sugges- 
tion made by some of the parliamentary witnesses, of repurchasing the rights 
so incautiously conceded to the zemindars, which, with the occasional sales 
and reversions to government of zemindaries, may in time extinguish die 
system. 

Mr. Thornton gives the preference to the ryotwar over the mouzawaror 
village settlement. Although the village institutions are valuable, the ryot- 
war system, the ancient mode of a large part of India, is, in his opinion, 
" the only one by which all individual rights can be protected— indeed, the 
only one by which they can be ascertained.” The objections to this system 
are satisfactorily answered. 

The question whether the assessment should be regarded as a tax or as a 
rent, appears a mere logomachy, of little practical importance, if any. 
“ The really important question for the Indian cultivator is as to the amount 
of his assessment : if that be moderate, he may feel perfectly unconcerned 
whether it is called by one name or another.” The evils of over-assess- 
ment in India are painted by Mr. Thornton in colours by no means over- 
charged. 

This chapter is terminated by some very judicious reflections upon the 
state of the Indian revenue, and upon the means of strengthening its 
resources. 

In the concluding chapter, Mr. Thornton reiterates some of the precau- 
tionary suggestions which he had urged in the preceding part of the work, 
and adds others. We subjoin bis remarks upon the Indian army 
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* It is important, therefore, to ascertain how far our native troops are to be 
depended upon. In this respect, the very absence of the loftier qualities of the 
military character may be considered to be in our favour. To the love of 
country — to those high and chivalric feelings of loyalty and patriotism, which 
elevate the soldier into the hero, they are strangers. They are undoubtedly 
pure mercenaries, and would as readily fight for one master as for another. 
We have consequently nothing to apprehend from the operation of feelings 
which do not exist ; and we must not conclude, that because they are deficient 
in the more graceful and noble characteristics, they are therefore wanting in 
the coarser qualifications of the military character. They have generally 
behaved well in the field ; and, like other soldiers of fortune, their fidelity 
may be relied on as long as we make their interest coincident with it. The 
importance of securing this is manifest ; and, on the whole, the adherence of 
the native soldier may be commanded with tolerable ease. He serves for pay, 
and his pay should be good, and discharged with as much regularity as possible. 
Like all his countrymen, he is under the influence of deep prejudices, and his 
prejudices must not be treated with insult. Though mercenary and prejudiced, 
he is docile and obedient, especially under mild treatment ; and he should, 
therefore, meet from the European authorities generally, and from his officers 
in particular, consideration and kindness. The habits of military life naturally 
beget an attachment between the soldier and his officer, unless there be great 
fault* on one side, or on both. The manner in which European officers have 
spoken of the sepoys, and the attachment which, in some instances, the latter 
have shewn for their officers, prove that the feelings which are so desirable for 
the benefit of the service, may exist in an army constituted like that of India. 

We may conclude, then, that our Indian army would be found efficient 
against an enemy either from within or from without. 

We here terminate our notice of a work which, it cannot be doubted, 
will, by its intrinsic merit, work its way to public favour. 


STEAM NAVIGATION TO INDIA. 


The Minutes of Evidence taken before the Select Committee appointed to 
inquire into the means of promoting communication with India by steam, 
(whose report has been inserted in a former volume) have been some time 
before us. After considering the best mode of laying the facts contained in 
them before our readers, we have determined to give a compendium of the 
most prominent parts of the evidence. 

Mr. Peacock, of the East-India House, who has devoted much attention to this 
important subject, states as bis opinion, founded upon the result of the voyage 
of the Bttftrprize, that although the route by the way of the Cape is generally 
practicable, it is not so within any reasonable time to pay for the expense of 
it. With respect to the route from Bombay to the Red Sea, the opinion of 
Captain Wilson is, that it would be, not physically, but morally impracticable, 
during the south-west monsoon, particularly from June or July to September 
inclusive. The facilities for transit over the Isthmus of Suez to Cairo (70 miles) 
and from Cairo to Alexandria, are very great by land, and there is also the Nile 
to go round by Rosetta all the year, and the river from Cairo to Alexandria is 
navigable in the high waters. The canal from Suez to the Mediterranean 
might be re-opened, though the French survey made the Red Sea 30J feet 
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higher than the Mediterranean: the high water of the Nile at Cairo' is 
ten feet higher than the level of the Red Sea. The direct distance is less tha& 
100 miles from Suez to the Mediterranean. There is a transit from Cosseir to 
Gbenna on the Nile, 120 miles: Cosseir is nearly 906 miles below Suez, and the 
most difficult port of the navigation is the Gulf of Suez for ten months in the 
year. It is not so good a port as Suez. The best harbour in the Red Sea 
accessible to the Nile is the ancient port of Berenice, 200 miles lower down 
than Cosseir, in the bottom of Foul Bay. It has never been used since Che time 
of the Romans. A rail- road, which is projected from Cairo to Suez, will not' 
pay ; it could not be kept clear, unless it was watched every quarter of a mile ; 
but if so watched, it could be kept dear of sand. 

Mr. Peacock recomends, for the navigation of the Red Sea, the establish- 
ment of four steam-vessels of 160 or 200-horse power, with a proportion of 
tonnage to power as three to one ; if done in the most economical manner, it 
would cost £ 100,000 a^year to maintain these vessels. He thinks that the 
Indian steam-subscription plan of the Red Sea navigation will fail ; that 
they will expend all their money, and it will remain to be done, if done at all, 
as a government measure, as it will never pay private individuals. In 
India they do not understand the management of steam-vessels, and expend 
three times as much as in England. With respect to the route of the Persian 
Gulf and the Euphrates, be thinks it perfectly practicable physically ; if 
there are difficulties, they are political. The route would be from Bom- 
bay to Bussorah 1,600 miles, which might be done in ten days. The next 
step would be to have a river-steamer from Bussorah to Bir, 1 ,1 00 miles ; at 
Bir the route would leave the Euphrates, and be by land to Aleppo and Scan- 
deroon, 170 miles : the nearest point of the Euphrates to Aleppo is 100 miles 
lower than Bir, Beles, 1,000 miles from Bussorah, and preferable, except that 
there is said to be a very fierce tribe of Arabs on the route to Aleppo. There 
is at present a great deal of navigation on the Euphrates from Bagdad to Hil- 
lah, but none now above Hillah, in consequence of the disturbed state of the 
country ; though in the reign of Queen Elizabeth the route by Bir was the high 
road to India. The boats on the Euphrates draw five or six feet water from 
Bussorah to Hillah ; they are tracked all the way, though there are places 
where they might row. The average strength of the stream is three miles an 
hour ; in some places it is said to be seven. During the high water, in May, the 
average strength is said to be four miles. The Euphrates would be adapted to 
steam-navigation for eight months in the year certainly. There is a good road 
from the Mediterranean to Aleppo, and from thence to Bir, and abundance of 
camels. Scanderoon appears to be the best port ; it is a very good port.. The 
opening of the line of the Euphrates would be attended with political advan- 
tages: ft wonld prevent Russia from occupying it and excluding us. The Turks 
would do all in their power to assist us. 

There is a great deal of wood n the parts above Babyfon, and inexhaustible 
fountains of bitumen at Hit : wood and bitumen mixed, it is supposed, would 
make very good foef for furnaces. Welch coal carried from this country ap- 
pears to have answered extremely well. The Llangennech coal is peculiarly 
adapted to Steam ; it has no sulphur, and is not liable to spontaneous ignition. 
The Persian Gulf might be navigated all the year round. The wind cannot 
be relied on, for the monsoon ceases at Cape Ras el Had : the shortest passage 
recorded from Muscat to Bombay h six days. Letters could be sent by the 
Enphrates to Bombay from London in five or six weeks. 

The plan he would propose for au experiment on this route is, to have two 
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iron steam-vesteli, a large one drawing two feet, and one that would draw six* 
teen or eighteen inches, 100 or 1 10 feet long, and with engines of thirty-horse 
power. The cost of the experiment he estimates at from £ 14,000 to £20,000, 
fie would recommend low-pressure engines. 

The expense pf fuel is a burthen on Indian steam-navigation. Coal is sub- 
ject to great deterioration and wastage in hot climates. The only coal in India 
Available for steam -navigation is the Burdwan, the power of which to the New- 
castle is as five to nine. It is cheap at Calcutta ; but when sent to the out- 
statioos become more expensive than coal sent from England. 

The reasons of his preference of the route by the Euphrates, Mr. Peacock 
states as follows: “ That the expense of keeping up the navigation of the Red 
Sea would be much greater than the probable benefit to this country or to the 
people of India, politically or commercially ; that the navigation of the Persian 
Calf certainly, the Euphrates probably, is more certain all the year round ; 
that all our political interest, in the way of guarding against Russia, lies in the 
Persian Golf, and not at all in the Red Sea; that the mere circumstance of 
steamers passing through the gulf would accomplish one of the principal pur- 
poses for which the Bombay marine is now employed, watching against the 
revival of piracy.” 

If both lines are used at different seasons, the Euphrates being available 
when the Red Sea is not, and the Red Sea practicable in the four months of 
winter, when, if at any time, there is a difficulty in the Euphrates, there will 
be no physical obstacles. The same packet that goes from Malta to Alex- 
andria in one half of the year, may go to Scanderoon the other half ; and the 
same vessels that go from Bombay to Suez one half of the year, might go from 
Bombay to Bussorah the other half. 

. The length of the route from Malta, by Alexandria, Cairo, and Suez, to 
Bombay, is 4,060 miles; by Scanderoon, Aleppo, the Euphrates, Bussorah, 
and Bombay, 3,980 miles. The line by Scanderoon and the Euphrates, 1,500 
miles, would not be so safe as the sea-portion of the journey, without prefimi. 
nary arrangements. Such arrangements would not make this line ever useful 
in commerce ; but Mr. Peacock would attach very little importance to the 
benefiting commerce by steam-navigation : the advantage is confined to let- 
ters and passengers. There would be less probability, however, of commercial 
advantage in the line of Suez than the other : the trade of the Persian Gulf 
with India is three to one to that of the Red Sea. In one line there would be 
three changes of vessels, and two in the other; but be thinks it an advantage 
to change and rest the vessels, and there can be no difficulty to passengers in 
changing vessels. 

Captain Francis Chesney, royal artillery, states, that be has been on four 
different routes between Europe aod India. One is up tbe Rhine, down the 
Danube, across the Black Sea to Trebisond, and thence to the Upper Euphrates* 
The second is, from Malta and Constantinople, on to Trebisond, and either 
tbe same route by the Euphrates, or through Persia. The third is, Egypt and 
tbe Red Sea, by Suez or Cossier. The fourth is, tbe Euphrates. 

Captain Chesney had an opportunity of personally examining about 965 
miles of this river, from El Kaint to the mouth, and of ascertaining the depth of 
the water, the nature of tbe river aud its conveniences. He has no doubt that 
it is navigable for eight months in tbe year, and for the other four by shallow 
vessels. He describes its breadth as varying from 200 to 400 yards, except in 
tbe Lemlun marshes, where the main stream narrows to about 80 yards. Tbe 
general depth of tbe Upper Euphrates exceeds eight feet. Tbe current varies 
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&W, to ( $ npijpa m bouts in the b«gty pf*bc ; flpqde^seaaoiy^ §p- 
'Pfl^iv^,, The?® particulars are wpt^in^d in a papgfc 
^kty$afc>iyjm& i^very detailed account of the Euphrates, ,C*pt*iu ; pbaw*y 
^ta^ tbat thei# i* only one serious difficulty, to $>e encountered Jin ,^ I |TW»i 
^axpely^tbfi suspicions character of the Arab, wbiah^ h^wey^if, hepm^ 
gradually , wear away as the intercourse increases. Xo ppen tl^ JE^Bat^ 
thfougbout the year, a small steamer is required for the ipyf ae*? 9 #, and a 
l^rg^r ope for the rest of the time, of iron, 105 feet long on deck^nippt^a feet 
beam, 71 feet deep, draught of water, with six days’ co*l, ( a 9 t . 19 ^ e^ceedjfig 
three feet. „ i J( ? 

The witness gives the following * general comparison of the routes*4)y t^e 
Red Sea and the Euphrates, believing both routes to be available throughout 
the year. The distance from Bombay, by Bussorah and Bir, to Scanderpop, 
$,917 miles; from Bombay to Sue*, Cairo and Alexandria, 3,201 miles; 
shorter by the Euphrates 284 miles. The time, in calm weather, fron? Bombay, 
by Bussorah, Bir, Scanderoon, and Malta, to Falmouth, 43 to 45 deyafffaqp 
Bombay by Suez, Alexandria and Malta, to Falmouth, 45 to 47 d&yp. jLess 
time by the Euphrates, 2 days. The route by the Euphrates has less pppasea, 
871 miles; less of other sea, 540 miles, and 1,202 miles of river instead efseo. 

As a mere packet line, he almost considers it advisable to adopt the Red 
Sea, though more expensive; but looking to the probability of our trade sykJb 
the Arabs being increased, and to their being capable, of being thereby- united 
against Russia or any other invaders, the route of the Gulf is preferable, . The 
Red Sea route, and that by the Euphrates, may be cpmbjoed; the low season 
of the Euphrates, and the high one of the Nile, occurring jtf different, t]m**» 
An experiment on the Euphrates will cost a trifling sum of money, and if j* 
fails something will be gained by securing two stations along the line, for Cspt. 
Chesney proposes to occupy Bussorah or Korna, and Birs or Hit and IdiUah* 

In considering the route of the Red Sea, Captain Chesney states the dis- 
tance from Bombay to Alexandria by Suez at 3,244 miles, and by Cosher at 
3,263 miles ; the latter being the most agreeable for passengers, but thp. former 
less expensive. Supposing the former route to be selected, be proposes that 
a grand station, or halting-place, be placed at Socotra or Adqfc with miopf 
depots at Mocha and Judda. Four steamers should ply, two on each side yof 
Socotra, with two in reserve, not manned. The three between Socppa aod 
Suez, he suggests, should be from 450 to 500 tons burthen, aod havp: two 
engines of ninety-horse power ; the other three, having to encounter the mou*- 
soon, and more of open sea, should be from 560 to 600 tons, with engines *f 
100-horse power. He estimates the probable outlay for the Red Sea line* at 
£150,000 (including a steamer for Malta, with another in reserve); the annual 
expense through Egypt (including interest on outlay at 8 per cent,, .and 
insurance at 4 per cent.), at £75,076. The probable annual returns, from 
postage and carriage of parcels, &c., he takes at £54,116, showing a probable 
loss per annum of £20,960 in addition to the outlay. The cost to be -incurred 
on the Euphrates route, for the first year, be estimates at £$7*560- ou^g^d 
the returns at £27,058, which would siak only £10,502. Perpaountt^ ar- 
rangements would require an outlay of £93,502, and an annual expendUurfe#f 
£49,036, including interest and insurance at the same rates. Tka>lpr^Mrif 
returns, in the second year, he takes at £54,116, shewing a baking* ijapfitvqnfr 
of £50,080. . mut/ jdf 

Being asked which is the best route to India, Captain Chesney , answers, J&frt 
he thinks there are advantages, in a political and mercantile waytAPeohf&dft 
the Euphrates ; but in calm weather, the distance being nearly equal, a^HQuld 
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b t the time ; the practicability of the passage by the Red Sea, during the whole 
ydar, would be only a question of time and expense, as a powerful vessel 
would stem the monsoon between Socotra and Bombay. The difficulty of the 
Euphrates’ route is the Arabs, who levy tolls and take advantage ; though, as 
(hr as Hillah, there would be no difficulty on this head. It is necessary to 
deal individually with the tribes, who are numerous, since, though the sultan 
has great moral weight, the Arab chiefs fix the tolls. The Arabs, along the 
Euphrates, are disposed to be commercial, at least below Hillah. The com- 
merce is now carried on by boats up to Hillah on the one hand, and up to 
Bagdad on the other, and from thence it makes its way by caravans through 
Asia Minor, and to Constantinople itself. The Tigris is navigable from Koroa 
to Bagdad, and always open. The Arabs above Hillah are little accustomed 
to commerce by water. Their commerce is between town and town to a 
great distance. There are both fixed and predatory tribes along the Euphrates! 
with the latter you are not certain ; the inhabitants of the towns along the 
Euphrates may be relied on. Capt. Chesney then recommends an experi- 
mental expedition of the nature of that which has sailed under his command. 

The articles he proposes to use as fuel are bitumen and wood. The latter is 
found the whole way from Hit to Bir. At Hit there is a great deal of bitumen 
(asphakum), which burns as slowly as coal, with but little flame. An experiment 
at Bagdad showed that equal weights of coal and bitumen, when mixed with a 
little wood (About one-tenth), produced equal power ; and the space of the 
bitumen was a little less than that of the coal. 

With regard to the navigation of the Euphrates, Capt. Chesney added, that 
there are only three bars with very shallow water, which form the sole diffi- 
culty for a shallow steamer, and that only in the low season. There are forty 
bars and shoals in all, but there is no difficulty in the others for a steam-boat : 
so long as a steamer is shallow, she goes over the rocks at all times, and has a 
wide space to do so. The three impediments are Karabla (the worst), six 
miles above Anna; Geria, seventy miles above Anna; and the Whirlpool of 
the Prophet Elias, below Anna. The bottom of the river is generally hard 
and pebbly. In case of accident, in touching the bottom, the vessel might 
drop down the river to the nearest station ; a steam-vessel would be perfectly 
free from the tribes, and in the towns would be safe. There are great facili- 
ties (or repairing an iron steam-boat at Aleppo and Bussorab, where workmen 
can be had in any number : fifty or one hundred smiths could be had at 
Aleppo. There are two places only, the Lemlun marshes, and from El Oos to 
El Kaim, which it would not be safe to pass at night. 

On the subject of the ancient canal of Suez, the witness stated that he had 
traced its direction about N.W. from Suez to Lake Menzaleh, about three miles, 
ft is a hollow valley, evidently artificial, about fifty feet wide. He does not 
anticipate the least difficulty in cutting the canal, from the nature of the soil, 
which would be firm enough without walls : the sand would drift in the canal 
to only a limited extent. The mean difference of the levels of the two seas is 
eighteen feet; the level of the Red Sea being thirty-six at high-water. There 
is a trifling fall of tide in the Red Sea; the rise of the tide in the Mediterra- 
nean is about two feet. The passage of the sea through the canal would con- 
stantly clear the bed of sand. Capt. Chesney contemplates opening tbe canal 
fbr ships, and making it very large. But in the event of this canal being opened, 
the witness still would prefer the route of the Euphrates to that of the Red 
Sea, our commerce from India lying chiefly in Arabia, and England is more 
likely to retain her monopoly of the trade in Arabia than in Egypt. If comr 
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*itoe »bw^^tAQrpUee oii fl Itirge wa^ acanal fromthe Euphrates* ^ta ithe 
Oroo tes woold ^e m wat«v«dmn*iBi<»lioa the whole wby. 
n Aeto the j*aii*weyv he coMidert it more expensive than a canal firofarrthe 
mtlesi arsil-way might pay, but it would oatbeteogood 
wi’ a 1 canal. He doubts Whether a rail-way would pay hi Egypt, bedautse Egypt 
t*w vety lutle commerce with India. He doubts whether a canal would pay, 
unless it were quite open for ships of all sizes, because there would Jbetonly 
tranii t commerce : in the Euphrates there would be both transit and local 
commerce. 

. • The Euphrates is certainly navigable for large boats, above Bir, as for as 
Malaria, and perhaps Erzingau, about eight caravan days from Brzecoa®. 1 
The witness observed that, in establishing a communication either by the 
Red Sea or the Euphrates, it would be requisite to have other steamers in re- 
serVe^ and therefore a flotilla of steamers at Bombay would work admirably in 
cdndeaion with the steam, especially if it were to be substituted for some of 
the Bombay marina 

- In » subsequent examination, Capt. Chesney states that, he finds Mahomet 
AlVe authority eaiends beyond Bir, as for as El Kahn, where it meets tb» terri- 
tory of the Pasha of Bagdad; so that all the Arab tribes are now. included in 
one or other of the two pashahks: that of Egypt comprises 1 twi> «f the worst 
tribes to deal with (the Welda and Asiza) in the whole line of the Euphrates; 
and presuming that the Pasha's authority can control them, tthafee included -in 
the pasbniik of Bagdad will be easily dealt with. 1 * <; .. *? ,<* i .• 

1 (To fa conchtded nexl montft!) ,jr * ’ **! n " ’ 1 *' 

/ • . ggggtegtttcgg ’nva *. i> >j. 
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Ttoyal Atiatid Society —At the meeting of the Ftfbht&y; 'afWnihe pre- 
sentation of Lieutenant Burners diploma had taken pitted, the ’foHowirt§ 
donations, amongst many, were laid upon the table. 1 1111 • ■ 1 ■ 

' From die Ritter Von Hamtaer, the concluding volume df hh Tin 
History, and a tract oh the internal Administration of the KaNphafc Etnpfrfe. 
From Mi*. Arrotf smith, The London Atlas of Universal Oeography. ' f u 
' The Assistant Secretary read a further extract froth the valuable MSS*' iof 
Captain James Low, relative to theTavoy and Tenasseriih prorVhwefe. The 
ektmct related to the warlike customs, weapons, and defences of the Siamese, 
who bordef on the province of TenasseHm, and also to their conduct taPbarflfe, 
including descriptions and statements of the numbers, discipline, and duals 'of 
the troops. * The economy of their head-dress is quaintly accounted for. Thfe 
Wriar'sriya, **The true Siamese natibnal head-dress is a crop* ‘ThbhftfeMs 
Mftger itf frdnt than behind, and it is brushed up in' a Way Which give^thesru 
Wild appedrahefe. ft Ss reckoned by them the best ’ Diode of wg&ritig°theibtttfr 
especially in a retreat ; for the Chinese and other ubtions, wh» j u«ilk 
-thtfrlfair in long tails, ttfd liable to be Very easily eanght by the enemy 
♦Utlttbig ttWUy * *■ • ■... ‘U* ncifirnr* 

DaVid ? Utquhatt; Esq., Samuel Dyer, Esq., and LietttetoafltfSr Le ,€htmd 
^IsfcobAvCre this day admitted members of the Society. *'■ 0 tmuo'i >uHi 
v 'At she mettinfe of the 7th of March, The Right Hbnj Sir Alexander Jebwstoh 


presided. ^ 
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^Tberawarb * m on ithe tdblo > the fottowiag^donatiDet s 1 A BokfftumicajoelW 
hair cloak, presen tedby Lieutenant Ale xand er Burn**; aacmpabiad by* letter 
Srbmihi** brother/ Dr, Burney ststingitto havo been llw identical gartaentworn 
bvoabednduftcauuit dviringhis journey from Bokhara tarMesfcsd, 4hrcraghnth> 
dpstvift e€iiheiToorkcaaaaes. A copy of the long^looked h*r diotiauftiy tof ;the 
Jibfetedsngtxag^ by. M. Ceora* de KiWjs, was presented hytke Arifrtic Society 
ofufienigkCxr > a : r , t> >: *jx 

- teamed Undou I c&tigable Hungarian, M. Csoma, acknowledges* hr iris 
preface his obligations to the British Indian Government and to 8evendind»~ 
ri<hNds*mmd&gsr whom: are Sir II. Willock, Profemor H. H.: Wilson, sand (Mr. 
J. PHnaepy tbfe able Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal* M« Ctoahfr 
aiya,' ** The Tibetan Dictionary, now presented to the learned world, » indebted 
fiar ita appearance to the liberality and patronage of the British Indim'Govo-rt* 
meat, with which the author of this work was, daring bis Tibetaastodies, 
favoured under thc adreiniatrttion of two successive Governors*^ eneral of Jjv 
dia. Lord Amherst and Lord W. C. Beutinck. It is with profound re* pert that 
betaffete hah perfornwHce as a small tribute of bis grateful acknowledgment for 
Ike* support ke boa met with, and particularly for the resolution of the Govern- 
ptat, in: the beginning of the last year, sanctioning the publication of ike 
Guam war and / Dictionary at the public expense.” u Besides the general 
patao a wg edoff be British Government, the author acknowledges himself to have 
betoiohbgedday the liberal assistance and kindness of several gentlemen of the 
same nation, to whom he publicly returns his respectful thanks for the favours 
conferred on him. And he begs to inform the public, that he had not been 
sent by any government to gather political information; neither can he be 
accounted of the number of those wealthy European gentlemen, who travel, at 
their own expense, * for their pleasure and curiosity, but rather only a poor 
student, who vfaifr&qp' cEttf&uiltti see the different countHcb of Asia as the 
scene of so many memorable transsetiobs of former ages; to observe the 
manners of several people, and to learn their languages, of which he hopes 
ibq ^Ttfldi frereafteit inqy geo the results; and such a man was he who, during 
Iqpypcgfgrioatioq, depended for his subsistence upon the benevolence of others.” 
“ Though the study of the Tibetan language did not form part of the original 
fjlftfcpfthn author, hut was only suggested after he had been led by Providence 
htfq,Xff>e&iand bad enjoyed an opportunity, by the liberal assistance of the late 
Mr. Moorgnoft, 4o learn of what sort and origin the Tibetan literature was, he 
titaftffotly engaged in the acquirement of more authentic information upon the 
efgie, hoping that it might serve him as a vehicle to his immediate purpose, 
gamely* Ids . researches respecting the origin and language of the Hungarians. 
7h*<fQ*ult of bis investigation has been, that the literature of Tibet is entirely 
tefpledifl|n:erighi. The immense volumes on different branches of science, &c* 
j£|ng.f$eett or. faithful translations from Sanscrit works, taken from Bengal, 
MegtJdh#, Gapgetic or Central India, Cashmir and Nepal, eommenctug the 
■Kprefftbeeptury after Christ ; and that many of these works have been traas- 
mostly j from Tibetan, into the Mongol, Mandcbou, and the Chinese 
languages i so ithat, by this means, the Tibetan became in Chinese Tartary 
'language of the* learned, as the Latin ia in Europe. After being thus 
familiarised with the terminology, spirit, and general contents of the Buddhistic 
hawks, itt Tibetan translations, the author estimates himself happy in having 
thus found an easy access to the whole Sanscrit literature^ which of late has 
brawl a i s# .fa vourite a study of the whole learned Europe. To hk own nation 
he feels a pride in announcing that the study of the Sanscrit will be more 
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mfiflfitftpry Him to any other people in Europe. The Hungarian will find m 
feed of iaf ormripn fromiu study respecting tbeirorigin, manners, customs, 
and bu^page; since the structure of the Sanscrit (as of other Mem dialects) 
k most analogous to the Hungarian, while it greatly differs from that of dan 
languages of occidental Europe. Aa an example of this dose analogy, in the 
Hungarian language* instead ef prepositions, postrpoettiens ace invariably used, 
except with the personal pronouns : again, from a verbal root, without tko 
aid of any auxiliary verb, and by a simple syllabic addition, the several rinds 
ef verbs distinguished as active, passive, causal, fee. arr formed in she Hoik 
garianas in the Sanscrit, and in neither of these languages is the auxiliary 
verb “ ta have" required in the formation of the tenses, as in those of Western 
Europe.” The author concludes by acknowledging bis obligations to bis 
Lama, and by averring that his only aid from the labours of Europeans wan 
the Alpkabetum Ttbetanum of P. Giorgi, not having seen Xhv liarabafcaafe 
Tibetan dictionary, published in 1826 at Serampore, until his arrival at Calcutta 
in 1831. 

After thanks had been voted for these donations, J. Ogilrie, Esq. aad J. 
Ritchie, Esq of Bombay, were ballotted for and elected members. 

The Assistant-Secretary read a further extract from Captaiu J. Low's MS. 
papers on the Tenasserim country, giving a particular description of the banners 
and insignia worn in battle, and on state occasions, by the Burmans and 
Siamese, and tracing the use of armorial bearings in Europe to their origin in 
the East : the Parsees of Bombay have, in many instances, assumed the right 
ef wearing a crest and ’squire’s helmet, by virtue of their rank, as Justices of 
the Peace under the new India Bill. We have seen two seals sent out to 
Parsee gentlemen, one to the eminent head ship-buikler, in the Bombay dock- 
yard, Nowrajee, who has taken a ship for his crest; and the other to Jemaetjee 
Jeeju B’hoy, another Parsee gentleman, with a peacock crest. 

The chairman, when the certificates of General Chevalier Allard* General 
Ventura, and M. Court, as corresponding members of the R.A.8., were read; 
took occasion to say that the council bad directed the secretary to recom m e nd 
these gentlemen to the notice of the society, in consequence of the excellent 
advice and friendly aid they had afforded to Lieutenant Borne* and M. 
Jacquemont, whilst those gentlemen were resident at the Court of Rtmjdet 
Singh. The chairman further expressed a hope that the society would respond 
to the sentiments which the council entertained of these gentlemen, by con- 
ferring on them the only distinction at their disposal, the number of nonresi- 
dent members to which they were limited being already foil. 


At the meeting of the 21st March, the Right Hon. Sir Gore Oasdey, Bart, 
in the chair, several donations Of books were laid upon the table; amongst 
which were a series of works printed at the late Abbas Mfrza's press at Teheran, 
in the Persian and Arabic languages. The works consist, with one exception, 
of Commentaries on the Laws of Mohammed, adapted to the Sheeah sect. The 
exception alluded to is a well-printed and carefully-edited Koran, in Arabia 
We believe this is the first time that the sacred volume of the Prophet has been 
printed in a Musulman country ; the only other edition printed by Mahpme* 
tens being that of Kasan, on the Wolga, in the year 1809, a copy of which is in 
the library of the Society, having been presented by James Mitchell, Esq Tbt 
(hot of the Koran being printed in a country like Persia, where a great degtee of 
bigotry has been supposed yet to remain, is a proof of a liberal spirit on the part 
of the body of the priests ; although we do not know how much of this libera. 
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K iy may MOtito* attributable to a drefre Co att 46 ttetf tradfetkh* *tO their toed 
rivalsy the Turfes* who ttft Soemioes, ahd whore Ufoiub, cfrr pHeblltotod, wheto 
the*pm*nt8*fc*iv ittfaed a firm on authorising flueptftitfng of Wbrk^fnThirttdy, 
expressly imposed 1 on hiria the obligation of exeepftyg trif refigfotoi work* frehf 
being so de^ed^the JT<wAtf forming, of coarse, the prmtfpal exception: JThU 
typography and general execution of these works is txtrCmety neat, the' 
chan— r> used being the Neskfei. 

Thanks were ordered to be returned to the donor, Dr. M‘Neil, who wasi VC 
believe, for some years attached to Sir Henry Wttlocfc’a mission at Teheran. 

The paper read was a further extract from Capt. James Low’s Aecotairt : of 
the TenAeserim Qxintry, and referred chiefly to the mode of collecting fhfe 
revenue. The presence of two Turkish officers, named Achmet Effendl arid 
Aanu Bey, gave an additional interest to the meetirig. These gentlemen' are 
trave l l in g through England, on a tour of pleasure and observation : they* are 
residing with Mr Urquhart, who is about to proceed to Constantinople In a 
high public capacity. 

The next meeting was announced for April 4th. 


7 CRITICAL NOTICES. 

A Tour on the Jprairies. By the Author of u The Sketch -Book.* ' London, 1835. 

Murray. 

This is the first volume of a work, which the well-known author of The JSketc^- 
Book intends to give the world, under the title of “Miscellanies." It is little raorq 
than a journal of scenes and incidents during a tour to the “ Far West,” in the prai- 
ries mtd hunting-grounds of the Osages, the Pawnees, and other American-Indian 
tribes. The wild and peculiar features of this unreclaimed and unbroken country j 
the habits and characteristics of the children of nature who rove in its dense woods 
and extended meadows, the incidents of a ranger's life, the exciting bunt of the 
bufitoand the wild bone, the peculiar and contrasted traits of character in Beatte 
anft To*i*b* two half- Indian half. European attendants of the author, a M the tmdfc* 
tipna) tiles and strange narrative* which am— e the travellers at their firebricks, whist 
tty game is cooking of devouring, form altogether, in ib» simple unws—ght styte of 
ttyjauthor, a work of much interest. 


A&titoty of the German Empire. By S. A. DuntTah, Esq., LL.D., &c. Vol. If. 
: Being Vet. LXIV. of Dr. Lardner's Cabinet Cyclopostha. London, 1835. Long- 
map aad Co. Taylor. 


Tim volume continues the political and civil history of the Germanic empire during 
the middle ages, traces the religious and intellectual history of the Germanic church 
during the same period, and takes up the modern history, political, civil, and religious, 
ofityr empire, which is brought down in this volume to the death of Maximilian L, in 
tty. tyf^inning of the sixteenth century. The state of religion, on tbs death of this 
m^rj^ pecessarily involves the mention of the causes of the Reformation, the nature 
* ynsequences of which are to be treated of in the ensuing volume. 
ie *aame skill in compression without sacrifice of material facts, the same impart 
a M Originality, and the same full citation of authorities, which distinguished 
rbbedfcg' ^olufne, as well As the author's History of $pain and Portug^,. anj 
vftf&W M thk 

• , ; j / 

Tj* jAprapefc and the Dai miry* By the Author of “ Traits and IVudHiods of 
, v * Portugal, Ac.” Three Vols. London, 1835. Saunders and Otley. 
OF^he$e two tales, the first, “ The Marsdens,” is a pathetic history of disappointed 
fiirst-We,— a marriage accomplished by treachery, — the death of the fair betrayed,— the 
retttotyii of {he betrayer, who incurs the further guilt and the merited fate attending 
the itittfder of the man whom he had wronged. The other is a tale of the twelfth 
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MniMrjrV><biKtracltdieiit W shg! material* «fcftfislMd> •? *h« ^ 

th» porifecudOn iof the j iws in BDgl»iA4n?th«‘if1g^^lU6har4>l. >41 mp Mmtt> 
are diversified and interesting, and sthet character of MHmy tbdJjmntoj 1 5s Jta&aakfe 
a^d pleasingly drawn., . , , . ,p. *y\f.. x ;u W ,v\ ^ v 

. We are indebted for these agreeable volunpes to b#ss Fardoe. 


Memoir* of Mirofauj Biographical, Idterary^and Political Bf U I FftdteL 
hjs Unele, and his Adopted Child Two Vote- , LfHHfoKiiiBSi- a( Ghm*o*u,i, 

No individual occupied a more singular position, at the terrible cruptidhqaLtJw- 
French Revolution, than the subject of these Memoirs^ His characterises singular 
as his position. It was not till a recent date that the researches of biographers aha 
the curiosity of readers were diverted from the history, sometimes rather apocryphal 
of the Buofmpsrtean era of the Revolution, to that of its earifest period; i^nd 1 Whether 
Mhabeau is to be regarded as a revolutionist, or as merely a conservative reformer of 
the monarchy, he was unquestionably a man of extraordinary talents, and hfe Has 
accordingly of late attracted much attention. His letters have been published, as^vdH 
as fteceflectiofts of him by Dumont, and we have how the history of hisptflitijb 1 #^ 
private life, founded upon the family papers, and compiled by M'. Mdntfgrry,' ftte 
adopted son (now upwards of fifty years of age), who* whilst he has V priqoH>h**t]jr 
refuted the calumnies cast upon Mirabeau,” in compliaooe with \fce 4 te$t wteh c *^f feis 
father, has, at the same time, “exposed his errore without disguise or c?ncqate9qn{.” 
The character of Mirabeau is depicted in t^ree points, of view,— ras ^private indiya^ual, 
as a literary man and political writer, and as a legislator and stpte^man* ^t^ar 
describes the work as “not one of those compilations in which well-known facts are 
re-published* with some slight alterations; neither does it rcsetoble tlidse 3 ettppo^ch 
memoirs, which have lately been so much in toguev 1 NWP&e slightest doubt can 
possibly he Raised as to the authenticity of the facts t the origshd donnndattnrcf.in 
my possession, and any person may inspect them by applying to me.'*' * . l * 

It is only necessary to say, of the translation of such a arpety that*** iemm s it- ha* 
proceeded (for the present volumes contain only a part of the original)* the trans^t^r 
appears to have executed his task, not an easy one, vvithsutficient skill. 


A Visit to Iceland, by Way of Tronyem, m the Flower of, Yarrow YMfc ip gAe 
Summer of 1834. By John Bab&ow, Jim. London, 183a- i, ... .. 

■ Twenty years have elapsed since “ a fresh word has been ottered respecting Jon 
land,"— a country of ignivomous mountains and toilingBpriags^-an tcyerusVaf trows 
lava over subterranean fires. Mr. Barrow was enabled to gratify luevriahef visitiagMfae 
place where these interesting phenomena are in operation, in a yacht belonging to 
Mr. C. R. Smith, a member of the Royal Yacht Club, wbidi sailed from Liverpool 
toDrontheim (or, as Mr. Barrow writes it, Trooyem), in Norway, and thewce> to 
Reikiavik, the capital of Ioehind. 

A taste for travel is nsuolly accompanied by a tact in describing objects and seenavye 
Mr. Barrow is, at all events, an example of tbis union. His descriptions of what hr 
saw, both in Norway and Iceland, are excellent. He visited the copper mines qt 
Roraas, and the Laplanders at Myrhmoe, in Norway. ^ , 

The country about Reikiavik he describes as desolate ; but, in his journey to.^bc 
Geysers, or boiling-fountains, the scenery improved, there being patches of rich fea- 
ture. The towns and villages consist of rude huts ; the soil is lava ; the mountains 
have all more or less a volcanic character. The account of the curious fountains, 
which were the chief object of Mr. Barrow’s journey, is highly interesting. He 
examined the b&sm of the great Geyser with much attention, and the particulars he 
ha* given are curious. He brought to England a bottle of the water, Which W& 
analysed by Mr. Faraday, and found to contain a peculiar combination Of stilCjl griff 
the alkali soda. The basin and the tube of the Geyser are lined with silica, and 
Barrow found every adventitious fragment about the fountain silicified : even- a pleci 
of printed paper, the letters perfectly legible, had a thin plate of transparent i 
giving it the appearance of a child’s horn-book. s 
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^Dettjtoraiwgnn ea of tb«<m«*i*i*af the peasantry* cf tW literature irft IteJtwVaf 
iterratotlutic^flic. fte* A cqiMidcmbte number of neat prints, from fife Bmrpm^u 
sfrstithea, 4UiMtrutci tho vivid descriptions in the work. 

The British Wine-Maker and Domestic Brewer. By W. H. Roberts. Edinburgh, 

1835. Oliver and Boyd. 

little worts teems what it professes to be, “ a complete, practical, and easy 
treaties Vmthe fcftThnd management of British wines and liqueurs, and domestic 

brtwtagr 


The Trench language its own Teacher; or the Study of French divested of all its Diffi- 
culties , upon a Plan entirely original, $o. Part I. By Rene Aliya. 

This, is an eptirely new system of teaching French. The author abstains from 
giving the student, at the outset* “ any of the nonsense " found in grammars ; he sets 
him to reading and translating immediately, with a few preliminary explanations and 
on jputerUnoar version. We like the simplicity of the plan; but it would require a 
gpqd deal of experience, as well as consideration, to pronounce upon its efficacy. We 
shall be glad to see the other parts. 


A Mmmat of English Grammar, Philosophical and Practical; with Exercises adapted 
‘ to'fhe Analytical Mode of Tuition. By the Rev. J. M. M‘Culloch, A.M. Second 
Btfitftftt. Edinburgh, 1885. Oliver and Boyd. 

^TFki&fe’ a revised edition of a cheap work, which has had an extensive circulation, 
Uhd 61 whose pTan we have heard warm commendations from teachers. 

AGopypkte. Geographical Chart, containing a View of the World, up to 1834. London, 
Compiled by A. Dyer for L. L. Pollock. 

uArankJof eampendion8 taUes of geography, statistics, and a variety of facts con- 
nected therewith, on a single sheet, adapted to be bung up in a library, but which is 
Added atom case for the pocket. 

A tfistory of British Fishes. By William Yarrell, F.L S. Illustrated with Cuts. 

Part I. London, 1835. Van Voorst. 

Tite student of ichthyology will be delighted to find that great desideratum, a 
history’ iA' British Ashes, about to be supplied in so satisfactory a manner as this work 
gsids p ro m i s e of- The descriptions ore concise, yet full ; the type is elegant, and the 
otoaind vignettes are- remarkably beautiful. This first part contains descriptions and 
figures of fifteen species; with nine vignettes illustrative of form and structure. Hie 
systematic 1 arrangement of Cuvier is followed. Amongst the original features of the 
Weak may be reckoned the mode of marking the number of rays of the different fins, 
m & ririgte dine of figures, as new and ingenious. The law noticed in p. 22, that fishes 
which swim near the surface have a high standard of respiration or low degree of 
mpumriar instability, great necessity lor oxygen, die soon, and their flesh is prone to 
ra^id. decomposition and that fish which live near the bottom of the water have the 
Opposites of these qualities, — appears to us likewise new. 


An Encyclopedia of Geography, comprising a Complete Description of the Earth, 
Physical, Statistical , Civil and Political, exhibiting its Ilelation to the Heavenly 
Bodies , its Physical Structure , the Natural History of each Country , and the 
Industry, Commerce , Political Institutions, and Ciiil and Social State of all Nations. 
By Hugh Murray, F.R.S.E, and Assistants. London, 1834. Longman and Go. 
This work, which has been published in twelve monthly parts, is now complete, 
aruj, forms a compact and elegant body of geography, admirably arranged, ypon a plan 
in a great measure new, and embellished with upwards of a thousand wood engrav- 
. , beautifully executed, of views, objects of natural history, &c., besides upwards 
;hty maps. In a work “ involving such an infinite number and variety of details, 
manj of which are often difficult to procure,” the editor premised from the first, 11 nnf 
a few imperfections and even errors must inevitably 


inevitably occur.” They are, 
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much fewer than might reasonably be expected; the ability of the associates of Mr 
Murray (Professor Wallace, Professor Jameson, Professor Hooker, and Mr' Swain- 
son) being a tolerable guarantee that all practicable accuracy would be secured. A 
few pages have been cancelled, and the corrected substitutes are appended to the 
twelfth part. On the whole, we see no reason to qualify the commendations we hare 
bestowed upon the work in its progress : altogether, as a compendium of geography. 
It is without a rival. 

Wanderings through North Wales . By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Embellished with 
highly-finished Engravings. Parti. London, 1835. Simpkin and Marshall. Tilt. 
This work is intended to furnish a picture of North Wales, by means of the com- 
bined efforts of the pen and the pencil. Mr. Roscoe, the author of the descriptions, 
is admirably seconded by the artists, Messrs. Cox, Cattermole, Creswick, and Riad- 
clyffe. The plates in this part do infinite credit to their labours; they are three in 
number, the subjects,— the Vale of Llangollen, from Wynnstay Park ; the Death of 
Llewellyn ; and the romantic Connant Mawr, highly finished by the engraver, Mr. 
Radclyffe. 

Finderis Landscape Illustrations of the Bible. Part XIII. London. Murray. 
This work has been carried on with the same spirit with which it began ; it win 
form an almost indispensable companion to the Scriptures. The present part contains 
a view of the ** Cedars of Lebanon ” (these ancient trees have diminished in number 
from twenty-eight, in 1550, to seven); the '* Mamertine Prison,** in which St. 
Peter and St. Paul were coufined, at Rome, supposed to be the oldest building in the 
“ eternal ” city; the “ Areopagus,*’ Athens ; and “ Puteoli,” the classical name of 
Puzzuolo, with the ruins of its ancient mole. 

Jthutrations of the Bible. By Westall and Martin. Part XI. Loudon. Churton. 
These prints decidedly improve as the work proceeds. The engraver has, in the 
part before us, done more justice than in some of the preceding parts, to the elegant 
designs of Mr. Westall and the bold and striking conceptions of Mr. Martin. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LONDON. 


A Dictionary , Hindustani and F.rtdish, with a 
enpiou* Index, fitting the work to nerve, also, as 
a Dictionary English and Hindustani. By John 
Shakespear, Esq. Third Edition, much enlarged. 
4to. £7. B 

Select Specimen* of the Theatre of the Hindu*, 
translated from the Original Sanscrit. By H. H. 
Wilson, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford. Second 
Edition. 2 vols. Bvo. 2Us. 


Illustrations of the Botany and other Branches 
of the Natural History of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains, and of . the Flora of Cashmere. By J. 
Forbes Royle, Esq , F.L.S., Ac. Part V. imp. 
4to. with coloured plates, 21s. 

India, its State and Prospects. By Edward 
Thornton, Esq. 8vo. IDs. 

The Practice of Court*- Martial, and other Mili- 
tary Courts ; with Chapters on Inquest, Court* of 
Requests, Three Trials (Arson, Larceny, and 
Murder, with full Evidence), Rules of Evidence, 
and other Useful Matter and Tables. By Capt. 
Wm. Hough, 48th Bengal N.I. 8vo. 14a. 


Miscellaneous Translations from Oriental Lan- 
guages. Vol. II. Containing the Genealogical 
Catalogue of the Kings of Armenia; an Account 
OS the Siege and Reduction of Chaitur ; a Short 
History of Aleroddr Mustafa PfcbA; the Ritual of 
the Buddlibt Priesthood ; an Extract from a Per- 
sian Horticultural Work : and an Account of Ti- 
mur's Grand Festival. 8vo. 7 «. (Printed for the 
Oriental Translation Fund.) 


La* Aventvrc* de Kamrup. par Tahcin-uddin : 
tradult de lTlindoustani par M. Garcin de Tassy. 
Royal Bvo. 10s. (Printed at Ih»rte under thn aus- 
pices of the British Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee). 

Memoir * of the Life and Writings of the Right 
Rev. Reginald lleber, D.D., late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta. By Thomas Taylor, Author of the 
44 Life of Cowper.” Fcap. 8vo. Os. 

Oriental Memoirs i a Narrative of Seventeen 
Years’ Residence in India. By Jamefc Forties, 
Esq., F.R.S. Second Edition, revised by hie 
Daughter, the Countess de Montalembert. 2 vols. 
8vo. £l. 12s.— Also, a 4to. vol. of Illustrations, £X 

A Voyage of Discovery to the South Atlantic 
Ocean, perfotmed in H.M.S. Chanticleer, in 1889; 
1890, and 1891, under the command of Cant. 
Henry Foster, R.N., F.R.S. 2 vols. 8vo., frith 
Maps and Plates, £1. Os. 

A Voyage Hound the Word; including Twvtb to 
Africa, Asia, Australasia, America, Ac. Ac. By 
James Holman, R.N , F.R.S,, fee. VoL if. 
8vo. 14s. 

Hardy's Register of Rast -India Ships, IV om the 
Year 1760 to the Conclusion of the Company's 
Commercial Charter; with an Appendix and Sup- 
plement, containing a Variety of Particulars and 
Useful Information. 12mo. 17*. 6d. Or the Sup- 
plement separate, 5s. 

A Discourse occasioned by the Death of the 
Rev. William Carey, d.d., of Serampore, Bengal; 
illustrative of his Life and Character. By Chris- 
topher Anderson, Edinburgh. 8vo. Is. Gd. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

SCHOOL-BOOK SOCIETY."— EXTENSION OF 
THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 


Supreme Court, July 28. 

This was the first day of the sessions. 
In the list of grand jurors we find the 
names of babooe Dwurkenath Tagore, 
Horreecomar Tagore, Ruasomoy Dutt, 
aod Motherlaul Seal. 

Sir John Grant > in his charge to the 
grand jury, expressed his satisfaction at 
finding native gentlemen with Europeans 
hi the number of jurors. It was owing 
to the removal of prejudices which bad 
before been so remarkable in them, that, 
on former occasions, this was not the 
case i in the present, no plea as to dignity 
Or religious opinions and feelings was 
urged, as had once before been done (pro- 
bably in allusion to Rajah Kaleekishen 
aod Baboo Radakant Deb’s pleas, both 
of whom were on this occasion present). 


Insolvent Debtors* Court, July 26. 

In ike matter Fergmmm md Co* The 
■solvents were admitted to the benefit of 
we Act* 

In the matter of W. F. Clark . S e m e 
eider. 

In tka matter of Wm. Melville and John 
GBmarm* Same order. 

In the matter of James Young end others, 
Mr* Turton prayed for the discharge of 
the order obtained to sell their indigo-fec- 
tones, and the commissioner, after some 
consideration granted the prayer. 

In ike matter of Jamee Young . A day 
being fixed for making a dividend, this 
was declared, and it was ordered that 75 
per earn, should be the dividend. 

In the matter <tfJ.CC. Sutherland. 
Same order. 

In the matter of N. Alexander. Soma 
order. 

lh the matter of Jamee Colder . A day 
being fixed for making a dividend, Mr. 
Judge, for Dwarkenath Tagore, a credi- 
tor of Mr. Calder, prayed far an amend- 
ment of Mr. C ’s schedule, because Dwar- 
henmh Tagore’s claim dkl not appear in 
dhe schedule. 

Mr. Turton, for Mr. Cakler, argued 
that the schedule could not be amended 
until the debt he proved, and the commit" 
dour, having had reference to the Act, 
or d e re d the proving of the debt. 

In the matter qf G.J. Gordon and John 
Storm A day being fixed for making a 
dividend in tine case, it was declared and 
■ad ordered ; but no mention made ef what 
it ia to be. 


In their tenth report, the Committee, 
alter stating the progress made to com- 
plete the works for which the Society was 
pledged, proceed as follows : 

“ As the demand for the English Readers 
continued to increase after the publication 
of the last Report, it was judged impor- 
tant that some further improvement should 
be attempted in them ; for though, by the 
demand made for them, it was acknow- 
ledged that they were better suited to the 
wants of this country than any other Eng- 
lish Readers previously published, yet it 
was conceived they might be rendered 
still no ora acceptable, by the rejection of 
some pieces and the insertion of others of 
a superior order. For the execution of 
this task your President became respon- 
sible, and to his valuable exertions your 
Committee are indebted for the condensa- 
tion of tome parts, the extension of otberu, 
and the improvement made in the gene" 
rm) arrangement of the whole. Of the 
first number 5,000 copies have been 
printed, and 2,500 of the second and 
third. The improvement and reprinting 
of the Readers having thus occupied the 
attention of your Committee, little more 
has been done in execution of the other 
books included in the English series. 
They conceive, however, that the success 
of the Readers will pave the way for the 
ethers when they are prepared and printed. 
8even hundred copies of a very interest* 
mg and useful book for schools, with 
plates, called Introduction to Natural Phi - 
loeophy, in five parts, have been printed 
at the expense of the Society, and have 
been very greatly in demand Half the 
number have been taken by the Committee 
of Public Instruction. 

•* The Elements of English Grammar , 
designed for the first class of learners, 
prepared by Mr. Wool las ton, have been 
accepted by your Committee, and 1,000 
copies printed. This little work is thought 
much better suited to the wants of youth 
In this country than Murray’s Small 
Grammar , or other Elementary Grammars, 
prepared in Europe, which it is expected 
to supersede. It has been translated into 
Persian by a very intelligent young man, 
named Syud Auzhnoodeen Hooseyn, and 
14100 copies printed by your Committee, 
with the English on opposite pages. It 
has already met with a very rapid sale at 
Allahabad and Delhi. 

“ The Geography of Hindoostan, a small 
work, designed to acquaint Indian youth 
fatty with tint part of the world in which 
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they live, was presented to your Commit- 
tee by the Rev* Mr. Macpberson ; 500 
copies have been printed, and a second 
edition is in the press. Another edition 
of 1,500 copies of Carpenter'* Spotting 
Assistant is also in the press. An edition 
of 2,000 copies of the Bengalee and Eng - 
lish Primer , designed for the use of na- 
tive youth commencing the study of Eng- 
lish, has been printed. The translator of 
the History of Greece into Bengalee baa 
undertaken for the Society the translation 
of the History of Rome. This will make 
the series of historical works in this lan- 
guage complete . An additional 100 copies 
of Mendies’ Bengalee and English Die - 
tionary have been subscribed for on re- 
duced terms. With a view to encourage 
native effort, 50 copies of each of the first 
numbers of the Native Magazine {Gyh- 
nSdoy) were subscribed for, and the sub* 
script ion was designed to be extended to 
all succeeding numbers, if there should be 
a demand for them ; but as the publishers 
supplied the market and left no room fot 
the Society’s exertions, and as your Com- 
mittee’s funds were absolutely needed to 
supply works for which there was a regu- 
lar demand, they have been reluctantly 
compelled to withhold their patronage 
from this, and several other works of a 
similar nature. The Natural History* hi 
Bengalee, of which- on# volume was com- 
pleted by Messrs. Lawson and Pearce, is 
now taken up by Ram Chunder Mitr, 
who was formerly a scholar, but is now a 
teacher, in the Hindoo oollege, and who 
appears likely to carry it forward with 
vigour and success. He has furnished the 
History of the Dog , enlivened with a great 
number of interesting anecdotes, each ar- 
ranged under the species of the animal of 
which be is treating. The first seven 
numbers of the work were printed only in 
Bengalee, but it was proposed that all suc- 
ceeding numbers shall be in Bengalee and 
English ; and, under existing oircum* 
stances, it did not appear wise to reject 
this proposal. 

“ In Oriya, a map of the world has 
Been executed in lithography, and prefixed 
to the Elements of Natural Philosophy 
before-mentioned, and another small Read- 
ing Book has been printed. In Hindoos- 
tanee, Fergusson’s Astronomy , abridged 
hy Brewster, has been translated by Misa 
Bird, and is merely waiting for some addi- 
tional lithographic illustrations to be pub- 
lished. The technical terms of astronomy 
form the chief difficulty in the translation 
of any work of this nature, and in these 
the authoress has been assisted by the 
Rev. Dr. Mill and Mr. J. Tytler. In 
Persian, a few copies of Ratndhon’s Eng- 
lish and Persian Dictionary have been re- 
ceived into the depository ; it is the coun- 
terpart of bis Persian and English Die* 
tionary, for 50 copies ofwhickthe Society 


A number of Outline Maps have 
been engraved, which may be filled op 
with names in any language required. 
One hundred 'copies of a most elegant 
small Adas, in English, have been ordered 
from America. Fon? Committee have it 
also in contemplation to procure small 
globes for the wo of schools. 

“ A complete list of the $ociety*a pub- 
lications, with the prices at which they 
ore disposed of, win be found in the Ap- 
pendix. To the Appendix, also, the Com- 
mittee beg to refer for a statement of the 
books issued from the depository since 
the publication of the last Report. From 
this it will be seen that during this period 
some changes have taken place in the de- 
mand for the publications of the Society: 
Owing to the number of Bengalee schools, 
formerly supported by the Calcutta School 
Society, and various missionary bodies, 
which have been lately discontinued for 
want of funds or changed into seminaries 
in which English is chiefly taught, them 
has been a hiding off in the tales of books 
in Bengalee, so that for the last two years 
they have amounted only to 4^*96 copies. 
In the Hindooee, cbiefly ftwtn the same 
causes, a similar effect hacbeen expe- 
rienced. I nHindoostanee, however, them 
has been an increased sale ; hnd Cron tbe 
awakening seal of the friends of native 
education in the upper provinces, fctoey 
be confidently expected, that in future 
wraths demand fbfschochbooksiti both 
these languages' win he enlarged. Of 
Arabic books, oBly thirteen copra have 
been sold during the’ two years tinder 
review ; and in Persian, the 'demand 
within the same iiUervtl bawbeen reduced 
from 1,463 te S70, while 808 has been the 
total of the Sanserif safes* It is in the 
English and Anglo- Asiatic depa rtme n ts 
that, during the period under review, the 
improvement in the demand has been 
Chiefly felt. Id the farmer the safes have 
increased from 11,043 to 14,792, and hr 
the latter from 1 ,969 to 2^805. Indeed, 
so great is the demind for these works* 
that they form three-fifths of the total 
issue of the Society" 

On the subject of the extension of the 
study of 'English the Committee observe r 
“ It was foreseen by some of the mem- 
bers of your Committee, that one tif the 
great benefits of this Society’s exertions 
to diffuse general know ledgein the varan* 
cular languages, would be to excite among 
the rising generation throughout India a 
growing desirera become acquainted with 
the English language; and experience 
has now demonsnatedi that, whatever 
other causes of a potttiedl nature *tasy 
have increased m the rabid* tef eo many 
this desire, the efforts, of this* Society bare 
had their fuH share, of influence in pro- 
ducing tbe effect ; for where their pnMb 
cations have been moet used, HfffedwjB 
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objects are inseparably united ; and though 
the one may at times appear to prepon- 
derate ofcer the other, yet wilt they lie 
found indtsnehibly connected; Formerly, 
utmost «U <fee efforts of the* Committee 
w ere teq qiredtm the vernacular languages; 
now more is done in' tlra English than in 
iny of them. When the English has 
teen acquired^ * many, a greater at ten - 
ion win ho again paid to the> vernacular 
>ngues> to tender* them fit vehicles of 
♦manunication, and to transfuse into 
tem that valuable, knowledge which baa 
len acquired through the English. This 
itches two important, experimental, and 
ptctical lessons; the first' is, that one 
Actual method of exciting in the minds 
ofhe people ••taste for the English is, to 
tonake them acquainted with a little of 
itaelesnentary knowledge in their own 
larraage ; and the second, that one effec- 
tua method of improving the native lan- 
goges is, to eaooitrage those, who have 
ac^ired thorough knowledge of Eng- 
9sk to write in them, and thus corarnu- 
nwte <te ’their ctnmtrymea the superior 
knowledge- they have acquired. It is 
ptemng' to jmir Committee to observe, 
th&Ak knowledge of the English is now 
Tepefied mroo ^essential branch of a good 
Cdmatran. ) They, think it matter of gr»- 
tuition* both on account of the many 
yotchs individually benefited, and also on 
acomat of that more numerous class of 
poofeHowwaatjecta with whom they stand 
connected, and who are destitute of their 
advaitagea 

M though this Institution cant do -com* 
paeatwaiy kttle towards supplying all the 
Wants sf this vast population, and though 
the grower part of the schools in the coun- 
try are etitl without proper elementary 
boakn yet it is nowcapuble of demonstra- 
tion, tint as far oaits labours have been car- 
ried and its iodueace extended, they have 
bean decidedly beneficial* Book* the most 
unfit for the: education of youth, have 
been supplanted ; prejudice has been csh- 
cHiated taste for English literature has 
been excited ; the bonds of onion between 
the governors and the governed have been 
atrenptheaed ; and that friendly feeling 
and mtaraouree secured which have laid 
the foundation for future improvement. 

“ During the past year Its publications 
have' been very, widely diffused. Inde- 
pendent'' of moot large stations in the 
centre of Hindooslaa, they have now 
reached as far as Loodiana and Bahawul- 
pere On- the lad as, its northern extremi- 
ties, and to Ceylon, its southern one ; and 
theymre also at ibis moment circulating 
io Ferris to the west, and in the Malay 
pentnsolawnd Java to the east. 

M - In forma tion has been received from 
the political agent at Kotah that a com- 
mencement bit* been made there in the 
ftady of English literature. By his pru- 


dent and persevering endeavours, the Raj 
Etna has been induced to sanction a plan 
of liberal education, in which the Maharao 
has now acquiesced, and a college, under 
their united patronage, has been establish- 
ed at Kotah. An English teacher has 
proceeded to Kotah to commence opera- 
tions, and should he succeed others will 
be required. Through the previous labours 
of Mr. Wilkinson, — by means of which the 
prejudices that existed to the study of 
English have in a great measure been re- 
moved, and a taste excited for the kind of 
knowledge to be imparted, — he will find 
things in some degree prepared to liia 
hand. In this, as in almost all other in- 
stances, the most successful way to in- 
terest the native mind in favour of. an 
English education was fonnd to be that of 
imparting to them, first of all. in their 
own language, the elements of European 
science. By the knowledge thus com- 
municated, the learned men at Kotah 
were constrained to acknowledge the 
superiority of the system of geography 
and astronomy as taught in Europe, and 
have consented to remodel their own sys- 
tem on this superior plan ; and it is be- 
lieved that* now their minds are open to 
investigation, they wiH renounce every 
theory which is at variance with the dis- 
coveries of modern science. The very 
liberal present of globes, mathematical 
instruments, and scientific books, which 
has lately been sent to these rajas by the 
Governor-genera), to encourage their 
praiseworthy pursuits, will not only be 
valuable in the present instance, but it 
may reasonably be expected will excite to 
emulation some other princes. The mere 
announcement of these presents, we learn 
from n letter recently received, * has ex- 
cited a deep sensation through the com- 
munity/ which shews the estimation in 
which both the giver and the gifts are 
held. The want of globes and maps in 
Hindooee, at tins and many other places, 
ia much felt, and pressing requests are 
made for supplies. With such encourage- 
ment in the upper provinces, and with a 
field of labour every year increasing in the 
lower ones, it would ill become the friends 
of this institution to relax in their exer- 
tions; they ought rather, encouraged by 
the success that has attended their past 
labours, and by the prospects of greater 
usefulness opening upon them, to increase 
their liberality and zeal, till the plan 
which they originated shall be established 
on a broad and lasting basis, and its in- 
fluence extended through every province 
of India.” 

Ml LIT ART Oar HAH ’ FOND. 

In the Englishman there is the following 
intimation : — 

** The Military Orjriian Fund . — Members 
of the Medical Board and superintending 
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surgeons, haring had the rank of colonel 
and lieutenant-colonel assigned to them' 
by the Court of Directors, without atten- 
dant advantages in regard to furlough, re- 
tiring pension, and claims to price pro- 
perty, though not to pay, the general ma- 
nagement of the Military Orphan Fund, 
it seems, 'thought h equitable to demand 
from thoee gentlemen an increased rate of 
subscription to tlie fund, in proportion to 
their advanced rank. The members of the 
board and superintending surgeons, how- 
ever, thought otherwise, and memorialised 
Government on tlie subject. They stated 
themselves to be nothing more than sur- 
ged n«,al though ft had pleased the hon. 
Court to accede to them a higher nominal 
rank, merely with a view to their pecu- 
niary benefit ; and prayed that as surgeons 
only they should be called upon to sub- 
scribe to the Orphan Fund. In answer to 
this appeal. Government have, we under- 
stand, decided that the general manage- 
ment ere correct in making the additional 
charge they did, and have sanctioned the 
deduction from members of the Medical 
Board and superintending surgeons of the 
rates of subscription laid down in the MU 
litary Orphan Fund regulations for the 
corresponding ranks of colonel and lieute- 
nant-colonel.” 

We were not aware that the members of 
the Board and surgeons generally bad me- 
morialised against the measure; but it 
seems that they objected not only that they 
had no increased pay with their advanced 
rank, but that in fact the rank itself, and 
of course the corresponding advantages of 
furlough and pension, &c , were not per- 
manent; that they were liable to be thrown 
back after serving a tour as simple sur- 
geons; and that, ergo, it was merely a 
staff-appointment, and not a permanent 
advanced rank. It was urged, on the other 
hand, that they got more pay than colonels 
or lieutenant-colonels, and pensions much 
higher than those of surgeons or captains. 
Government, we learn, on the he- 

ing referred to them, asked the orphan 
management if they, the managers, had 
the power by rule or precedent to increase 
the subscriptions of officers ; on which the 
management replied that they did ppt 
claim that power in cases of eatebUthed 
rates and ranks ; but that -this wm a new 
question— question of interpretation of an 
■ old ruleundesnew circiH asten cra oC higher 
rank ; therefore Government sanctioned 
tlie increase. 

It seems to us stmitge that tho .Govern- 
• ment should decidnAhis question at * 11 , if 
we rightly understand the Orphan Institu- 
tion to be. not an- institution of the Stale, 
but of the service itself. It would eeem 
more accordant with reason and justice, 
that the question of adopting a new rule, or 
any interpretation of an old rule under new 
circumsuuces, should rather be referred 
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to the body which framed the original 
rules. 

With respect to the fair amount of con- 
tribution in these cases, our not km m that, 
though it is possible, as Hi the case of Dr, 
Meek, that a colonel fMhdical Bend 
member) may be reduced ton mere so. 
perintending surgeon rlieuteitaot-oolbtiel), 
yet it is not likely ; and meanwhile, as the* 
allowances are high and their pensions bat 
ter than corresponding ranks in the arm 
(without off-reckonings however), it is at* 
altogether unjust, that they should pf 
more than a captain ; though in fairest 
something less than a colonel or Hrutenex- 
colonel, whose rank is quite secure ad 
who may retire on a regiment after fra 
years on the staff.— Hurk^ Aug. 1. 


RKTKKVK or THX KINO OF, UXXBI. 

The Bengal Hurkarv , with its ecus* 
tamed- inaccuracy and its habitual rancor, 
when referring to this journal, takes yea 
Itself to accuse of falsehood and math a 
correspondent’s statement, in our nuOhtr 
for January last (p. 57), that 1 the incense 
of the king of Delhi’s stipend was ii as 
way owing totbe interposition or iAdunra 
of Ramxnobun Roy. The Hstrharu da- 
nies this statement (though the den id is 
a falsehood), and tatks mast sublinejy 
of the . *< despicable Unlearn,” evjnori in 
applying the term “ bounty *' to the Csaa* 
party's restoration io the king of « sprat 
of the pittance they had p led ge d tkentebm 
by treaty to ensign to part ef balm 

Img mMmgfulty imthhold /” The shacraod 
miserable ignoranqr of thr editor of the 
Umrkaru is as palpable upon this aaaipra 
many other points (including loan), rad 
is exposed Wy one of his awn crampon* 
dents, as fa Hews j— 

«< Sir,— I observe in youa paper of this 
morning rather an angry editorial, io 
winch .you asaosne, that there has hems 
breach pf same treaty or engagement ti- 
tered into with ths king of Delhi. 

So far as I understand the qraatistw 
wa found the unfortunate kings aupta- 
diery of Dow lot Rao Sciodsab’s, an the 
- co nq u est of Dehli in 1808; the stipend 
than being ttbo lace per a**nm. It was 
raised immediately to 76,000) rapt* per 
-mensem 4 mar lane perennmm)^ and bouses 
and lands yielding a lee of ropes* per an* 
mum, which had been appeepriated k jlhe 
Mantes government, . ware restated te hit 
-majesty* In .1804+ Lord Wellesley da. 
■dared d the Govesoor General doer not 
•deem it-adviaterle te eotet into aoywrima 
engagement whatever. ■ with bis llsjraly; 
nar U it his Bxoalleacy^adntention totdich 
any concession. V InddOfi, the rendeatat 
•Delhi recommended te Government that 
the provision to be assigned te the king 
should he s fixed stipend payable io rendy 
out of the revenue of our territory 
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on tbs west of the Junta* That territory, , 
like all the rest of our territory in those 
parte, was conquered from Sdndiah t why 
(he stipend should more bare been paid out 
of thin .than of any other portion, does not 
appear. The territory eras to remain under 
the a ssi d eQt 's management; but it was 
never meant, te limit the king's stipend to 
the r ev en ue of that territory, nor to raise it 
to what our acquisitions might in after- 
times become through conquest or lapsed 
jsgrnn If the king's stipend were now 
limited to the revenue of the territory west 
at the Jumna, after paying the civil and 
military establishments maintained in it, 
that stipend would be acqall indeed. The 
stipend prat, in 1809, raised to twelve laca 
and haa since continued at that sum. Thir- 
teen lacs a-yenr may fall very far short of 
the king of Dehli's expectations; but it 
must bo equal to the maintenance of his 
nupmty’a household in a manner suitable 
to the condition in which they are placed, 
and it would perhaps be impolitic to place 
more at their disposal. Our own debt at 
forty millions unfortunately proves that we 
ware never in a condition to be lavish of 
the public resources, and our present de- 
ficit of two millions, per annum that wc are 
not now jo. that fondilico.” 

" A DAS IN THE HOT Winns.'* 

Now, the thermometer is very little be- 
low a u a hundred " in the bouse, and at 
a wefnlly elevated height in the sun. 
Now, crows sit with their beaks open, and 
adjutants gather ia forlorn groupes on the 
roof * of barracks and houses. Now, old 
Indiana take their early rides, and, though 
the air is still to suffocation, they salute 
each other with “ what a refreshing morn- 
ing !*' judging by comparison, and think- 
ing of the musquitoe-haunted bed-room, 
from which they have just escaped. Now, 
late breakfasts and iced beverages are ge- 
nerally patronised, while hookahs and even 
Moftnsil newspapers, are eagerly hailed, 
ms a means of passing a melting morning. 
Now, ladies keep their reception rooms 
balf-daric with eouleUr-de-roae curtains, 
and fear they look M quite horrid," while 
die poor children are most patient, though 
not interesting, martyrs to * prickly-bent " 
and nmwfuitoe-biteo. Now, is the time 
to enjoy that delirious thing called a ante, 
and to appreciate a companion, who loves 
. to htehryou read, or who reads well him- 
aelf. Now,- seme ladies dispense with the 
jAailliner's aid, and lounge all day in Com- 
ihermefe chairs, i n di ff er e nt to their hua- 
. band's' bints, about dowdyism, while the 
said husbands leave off their stocks, and 
• look neither useful nor ornamental. Now 
eutdwrries and public offices are delightful 
places, for those who are obliged to sit in 
them all day, and the interpreter to a Court 
of Requests, which is expected to last a 
week, is in a very pretty predicament. 


Now, old Indians yawn over artnv-liste, to 
see if there is any chance of their getting 
out of the country ;■ a thing, as devoutly 
to be wished for— and as Hide to be hoped 
fo r, — as a shower of rain. Now, piaooa 
get out of tune, and the fair owners' tem- 
pers get warped. Now, brides look in 
wonder, to see the change wrought in three 
months, on a bridegroom in •* mellow matw 
hood." Now, wives of six and seven sum- 
mers feel much too ennuyde to think about 
personal appearance, or indeed any ap- 
pearance at all. Now, buffaloes lia 
down in every puddle of muddy water 
they pone through; and teal, floating 
about in their pretty fanciful tealiriea, are 
to be envied. Now, a cadet making a 
morning call, on the outside of his pooey, 
thinks sorrowfully of the pond he used to 
bathe in at school. Now, the nobler part 
of God's creation, from pure ennui, drive 
about in buggies, to make themselves 
agreeable to their lady-friends, and com- 
mence etch separate conversation, at each 
separate house, with “ this heat it really 
overpowering," Now, four stout ladies, 
qo a couch, at a concert, feel very mrogSes, 
if a fifth of Pharoab's fat kine shows an in*' 
clinttion to pin them. Now, balls and 
burrakhsnas are most numerously attend- 
ed, and, upon the principle of “ consis- 
tency," ladies waits and quadrille them- 
selves into fevers. Now, going to a crowd- 
ed theatre, in a full-dress cost, is a thing 
not to be thought of. Now, jellies are 
brought to table like bowls of liquid am- 
ber, and butter “ is melted butter," with- 
out any culinary preparation. Now, 
chicks are let down, and tatties are put up, 
and therm -antidotes are the “ only things," 
to those who can get them .—CM. Lit. Gar. 

ftOaUV LETT ESS FOE ASIATIC ALPHA IBIS. 

Mr. IVevelyan has done an eminent 
service to literature, and to the Asiatic 
Society in particular, by standing forth a« 
the advocate of Sir William Jones' mode 
of expressing native characters in the Ro- 
man alphabet. The cause bad nearly be- 
come desperate, both from the influence 
and popularity of the Gilchrislian sytem,* 
and from the adoption of a modification 
of the latter by the Government in its sur- 
veys and records : when we may say, the 
scale has been turned by one, whose official 
situation, and whose seal in (because, pro- 
mise all the success that human efforts can 
command. The scheme has been printed 
and circulated extensively; it has been 
adopted in the Persian office, and in 
school-books now printing by the promul- 
gator ; while, on the other hand, all the 
learned oriental societies and their mem- 
bers have ever pursued it, and will rejoice 

• These are the only two radically opposed sys- 
tems, taking the character* of the vowel* as the 
most obvious test: the numerous modifications 
of the consonants are of minor importance. 
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in lending It their renewed support. The 
distinctions and mefkp introduced to dia- 
criminate ilia different classes of letters 
(guttural, nasal, Ac.) are judicious, and 
can hardly be esteemed a departure from 
Sir William's scheme, while their oeca«. 
aional omission will be no stumbling- 
block to the scholar,, .whose memory will 
recur .to. the. oriental orthography of the 
wpcd ip the original character. The pro. 
obligation of opr author’*, scheme will now 
eenre the double purpose of teaching the 
European alphabet to the .natives, while it 
makes theirs known to ua in return. That 
it will have the further effect of displacing 
the Nagari and Persian alphabets, ns ex. 
pected by the originator, is a point of 
which the discussion may be safely post, 
poned for a few hundred years ! It is not 
contended that existing knowledge can 
or ought to be suppressed ^ that, during 
the transition period* books are not to be 
furnished in every type for which there is 
is a demand.; but it i* assumed that the 
superiority of iharefrrnted system will be 
gradually perceiv'd, and that “ the native 
alphabets, retiring before the Roman, and 
being naturally .displaced by its incum- 
bent and increasing weight, will eventu- 
ally, without violence or alarm, .disappear 
from off the land.*’ 

We feel no disposition to contend against 
the speculative possibility ; the question re- 
quires too many concurrent data to be 
made the subject of rational argument; 
and as to tbe abstract advantages of an 
universal alphabet, they will be as readily 
granted by all men as those of an univer- 
sal language; all we would maintain 
is, that efforts should not be relaxed in 
spreading the blessings of education 
through the medium. of the native lan- 
guages and the native alphabets, in anti- 
cipation of the sudden end miraculous 
substitution of a type utterly foreign ta 
the vast majority of the population.-*- 
Journ. Asiatic Society, 

mre mnvirooaoosirov bwOo-xoylos. 

THe Mahapooroosh, of whom tome ac- 
count is given in our tenth Vol., p. 10, 
died on the 14th June. A long account 
of Ms illness is given by a baboo in the 
Jhtrpun. ‘ The deceased saint said before 
his deafti : « My existence in this world 
draws to a close, and I know not what 
will happen to me a ft erw a rd. Many have 
without a cause paid me respect. I anf 
poor, destitute of power or wisdom, and 
have always been' a slnnor." He some- 
times said, «• Forgive me, every one;" 
and then collecting the dost from the feet 
of those who came near him. he put It on * 
hit bead. r 

THK KIW OOTEENMEST. 

A Government Gazette Extraordinary 


contains the proclamation of the Govaw 
nor- General of India, dated Juoe^ 
announcing the installation of thoGenaral 
Government and of the governments of 
tlie different pcesidgodea, with jibe excep- 
tion of that of .A pa. At the first meeting 
of the council of India, a^Ootactpiund,. 
in tbe absence of Mr. Blunt jand Mr. 
Rocs, it was composed of tbe Governor- 
General, Sir Frederick Adam, Col. Mor- 
rison, and Mr. Maoajtfoy*. The first act 
of the Governor- General of India is 
council was tbe authoritative promulgatioe 
of those sections of the new charter which 
respects the residence of Europeans, the 
purchase of lands, and the removal of dis- 
abilities. 

Tbe following passage in the prods* 
matioo declares the limits of ti^ 1 two Bra-* 
gal presidencies, and the reasons why the 
separation is not immediately made. "And 
whereat the Hon. tbe Court of Directors 
have been pleased to resolve and direct,’ 
under tbe authority of tbe said act, that alt 
that territory usually denominated tbs 
Lower Provinces, and any other territory 
east of Allahabad, which may not be uk 
eluded under that name, shall be sub- 
ject to tbe government of Fort William, 
and that the government of Agra shall, 
comprehend the remaining territory, in- 
cluding Allahabad, Gor ruck pore, and tbe. 
Ceded Districts; and whereas the Hen. 
the Court of Directors have been pleased 
to appoint the Hon. Sir Charles T. Met-, 
calfe, Bartr, to be the first governor of 
Agra under this act, and also to appoint 
tbe said Sir Q. . T. Metcalfe to succeed U>t 
the office of Governor- General of Imfip 
on the death, resignation, or coming away 
of the Right Hon. Lord William Ca- 
vendish Ben ti nek: And whereas the Hon, 
the Court of Directors have been pleased 
to declare that it has not appeared to the 
Hon. Court necessary or desirable to ap- 
point two councils for tbe assistance, of 
the Governor- General, one tbe Supreme 
Council, the other for the local admini- 
stration of the presidency of Fort William; 
And whereas the Hon. Court have not re- 
voked the appointment of a Council for 
tbe government of Fort William, and have 
not made any provision for tbp formation. . 
of such Council in the absence of Uje Go- 
vernor- General and of the men^entpf tf*k. 
Council of India; And whereas, it i|- 
im practicable to carry into immediate .exe- 
cution all the prelimioaiy measures which 
will be necessary before the duties of the 
government. of Agra cap be entereJ uptyb 
or to adopt| without previousijpqtHraaiid, 
mature deliberation, tbd dinaot &I r 
and legislative proceemngs^ralcb 1 tqa se-r 
paration of the two governments 
And whereas, fpr the aforesaid ret»Qhl»i! 
is not expedient that the Hon. Sir CbacUf 
Metcalfe should asfuipe the .goyenMpeo; 
of Agra, before Lite rslq.cn or ItytQ&cb 
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nor. General tad Council to Calcutta, the 
C uver n or- General in Council has been 
pleased therefore to resolve, and it is here- 
by notified accordingly, that the admi- 
nistration of the Presidency of Bengal, 
ns h er e t ofo r e ♦codftituted, - shall, in the 
mean time, cOdtinue to be carried on by the 
Ho*, the 'Vice- President in Council. 


THl QUASmCATlOa OKDZK. 

The Courrdf Sadder Dewqnny Adaw- 
lutat Allahabad/ in gi+ing effect to this 
order and in tAHiog for the periodical Re- 
ports on Character; were unahimously of 
opinion that fen instruction to the follow- 
ing purport should be issued to the re- 
porters subdrdfoate to them : *< As these 
reports are in the second paragraph of the 
government' orders stated to be essentially 
public, officer, m submitting re- 

marks wi^h regard to his subordinates, will 
transmit a Copy of his observations to the 
p^sfdft'to Wfioht they may allude, and the 
sarab rate, will b'e observed by the court with 
refcJMf to the commissioners and session 
judges.-* 0 ^ ; 

This forward plan of procedure, 

sq wblfhaicpTa^Wi to give value to (he re- 
pori4, ad Jf to tftsllre even-handed justice 
to hll Ipakiaa, w^si su b untied by (lie West- 
ern Cfrfrt, witli ^ view to uniformity of 
practice, for the approval of the elder sis- 
ter of "dap presidency. The proposed in- 
struct lonwas returned to Allahabad,, With 
an inn mat ion that the Calcutta Court was 
divided as to its propriety f one member 
'concurring wiih the Western 
Cod# amt one dissenting. Tlie objections 
of the dissentient were to the following ef- 
fect : ‘ 4 Had the proposed measure of fur- 
nishing each subordinate officer with the 
remarks of his superior been deemed de- 
sirable or expedient, it would not have 
escaped the Governor-General, and would 
doubtless have been provided for. In- 
deed, I doubt whether we are competent 
to introduce so important an addition to 
the original scheme; and I am of opinion 
it would lead to a great deal of corres- 
pondence without any adequate advan- 
tage, seeing that, in oil cases of serious 
animadversion by the higher authority, it 
is to be presumed that final judgment will 
not be recorded without hearing what the 
junior officer may have to say in his de- 
fence/* 

The objections in the above reasoning 
are, that the communication of the re- 
ports to those affected by them was not 
contemplated in the order ; and further, 
that the addition proposed is unnecessary. 
They are well met by the Allahabad 
Court, who, in consequence of the differ- 
ence of opinion, submitted the question 
for the decision of Government : “ So far 
from being an important addition to the 
order, the Court (of Allahabad) consider 


that the rule io question, by which the su- 
perior officer is bound in all cases to fur* 
nish bis inferior with a copy of bit re- 
marks concerning him, Is the only effec- 
tual mode of ensuring that publicity 
which is pointed out by (he goveftitaent as 
an essentia? feature of the measure ; fend 
they cannot therefore Agree With Mr. 
- in thinking it Unnecessary. Inpoint- 
ing out to the government the misconduct 
of an inferior officer iit 'ftfty particular 
case, the commissioner, judge, or magis- 
trate would, in the first place, generally 
call upon him for his defence; but from 
the wide and general nature of the infor- 
mation which is required, the report Will 
not be confined to particular instances, 
and admits of observation* regarding cha- 
racter and disposition which can be met 
by no defence; although they may tend 
materially to injure the future prospects 
of die individual to whom they relate. It 
is therefore but fair that the subordinate 
should be in the possession of suth ob- 
servations, If it were merely to make 
him share of hit faults, and to io* 
dnee him to reform them- In rendering 
poblicity an essentia? part of the measure, 
it appears to the Court to litre been the ob-> 
jeCtof government tW prevent anyasSettions 
from being mads to the prejudice of an 
officer without his knowledge ; and with- 
out a rule of the nature proposed, this- ob- 
ject will in their ©pinion be often de- 
feated.** 

It would be difficult to add any thing 
to the force of these remarks— the reason- 
ing is cogent and comdo s ive, and the sen- 
timents are generous and exalted, such as 
become with especial dignity those en- 
trusted with- the administration of justice 
in the last resort. Unfortunately, however, 
they appear to have had little weight with 
government, whose decision was couched 
in the following terms : “ His honour in 
Council does not • consider the rule pro- 
posed in paragraph 5 of the circular to be 
necessary, agreeing with the sentiments 
expressed io the note of Mr. — - (the 
dissenting judge) on that point/*— Murk., 
June 29. 

The civilians of the Dbab have come 
to the determination of memoralixing the 
government, on the subject of the se- 
cret reporting system, which, it is said, 
the Vice- President in Council has or- 
dered to be adopted, instead of the open 
official reports alluded to in the Governor* 
GeoeraTs tninote. The memorial against 
the secret inquisitorial system is now in 
course of preparation at Allahabad, and 
after being signed by all the civil servants 
at that station, will be forwarded for the 
approval and signature of the civilians at 
Cawnpore, in Bundelkhund, at Futteb- 
pur, Etawah, Mynpuri, and Furruck* 
abad.— Cawnp. JE&; June 98. 
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Admitting ftp* goodness of the qbject 
proposed to )>e accomplished by jhe *y»~ 
Win of regular and official reports on the 
characters of subordinate officers i# the 
various grades of the service, the excel- 
lence of the instrument to be employed 
consisted in the publicity of the reports 
furnished, A public servant in a supe- 
rior grade, reporting upon the character 
end qualifications of another public ser^ 
vent in an inferior grade, must be influ- 
enced either by just and honourable, or 
by malicious and dishonourable, motives. 
In the former case, it is only by publicity 
that he can escape from the imputation of 
the worst motives, and in the latter case it 
is only by the absence of publicity that he 
oao indulge the worst motives with safety* 
The denial of publicity, therefore, is not 
only an injustice to the whole body of 
those to whom die reports relate, but it U 
an injustice to the whole body of those by 
whom the reports are furnished ; for whe- 
ther with or without the disposition to use 
the power of reporting invidiously, the 
secrecy of the reports necessarily subjects 
them all to the imputation of invidious 
motives. The entire body of the civil ser- 
vice therefore, in justice to themselves are 
hound earnestly to remonstrate against the 
proposed system of secrecy ; end in doing 
so they will have the respect and support 
of every h one st mao h» the Country who 
understands the nature of the question at 
issue. -//id. Gaz., July 7. 


CHOWE1NOHM THJUTJUC. 

The report of the managers at the an* 
mtal meeting of proprietors of this thea- 
tre, on the 12th of July, pronounces the 
peat season as the most successful in the 
annals of this management, as regards the 
Object of the dramatic association, namely, 
to indulge the public taste with frtqsna, 
varied, end superior theatrical represen- 
tations. “ Wa have had,** it is wk), 
“opens* in Italian— FreoehVaudevUles—. 
and English perform* non^ partaking of 
the attractions of the English opera as well 
as those of the melo-drama.” It is cou- 
fessed, however, that the Italian company 
foiled tat the payment of their high rent 
(Ra. 1,000 a- month), “ through the fai- 
lure of that general support, which it had 
been hoped the high attractions of the Ite^ 
lien opera would have secured.’* Tim 
French company agreed to pay fifty ri* 
pace nightly ; but “ tha receipts have hesn 
far fiom adequate to. remunerate their efi> 
forts* or to, hold out any encouragement 
to a repetition of these highly pleasing 
cep rot e opu ions.” An increase of patron- 
age is, however, attributed to a seduction 
of the prices of admission, which ase now 
sis rupees for the hosts, and three rupees 
for the jut. 

The expenditure (with reductions in 
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every department) tmooifttd to lfc.lS.S63; 
the receipts to lie. 1 3^83 r beir« a bshnee 
of R*. 476 to boadded in tlpr 
of Rs. 4160, . , . 

The HurkariL, with refoenr^tpddsie- 
port, laments that the frirpdoofJhetdnras 
at Calcutta “ have to contend with e*pevi- 
taoic spirit hostile to oil rerinedLgfd iawl- 
lectual recreation, without my perthri m 
any community, since theriuwsof thecoou 
mon wealth, when men. were fond into 
extremes in defence of rriigipps Ubsty, 
and had a glorious excuse for the excen 
of their seal ; but it is melancholy to see 
such a fanatical spirit spreading here, 
where especially sound policy, justice, hu- 
manity, all conspire to indicate the neces- 
sity of the utmost moderation and tole- 
ration.** 

TEAFnc ON THE INDUS. 

The mercantile expedition, which bat 
for some time been preparing at Jkooditaa, 
is now ready to descend the Setledge end 
Indus to the sea. Details of the roles 
to which merchants will be anhjrrt sad of 
the measures which Government has n< 
solved to take for tha protec tree of bade 
on these rivera, are shortly to^jqqwar, it « 
•aid, for general lnfororarioa, . Id. the 
meantime, parties interested twill he glad 
to hear that it is intended to levy a toll 
only on each boat, and to exempt ttedere 
from the vexation and delay of havmgtbrir 
goods examined at different placet. This 
simple mod oriental mode 1 of taring per- 
ebandize is meant, we presume, to en- 
courage the revival of commerce iaafor- 
taken channel, but not to la* teter its re- 
establish met it. The principal Ameer of 
Sinde. who lately succeeded Mm Mbied 
AH, has, we understand, co mp li e d ia eveiy 
respect with the wishes of the Governor 
Genera] in promising to limit hiratamandi 
on vessels, and to let them pass mm*** 
lested through his dominions. 

Gas., June 25. 

LIBERATION OF SLAVES. 

On the night of the 16th May, four 
slave girls, belonging to General Ah mud 
Ally Kban, a relation of Hnkeear Standee 
Ally Khan, residing at FurvoekaMbmads 
their escape, it ie said, through a lkhv 
drain, in eoqsequenee of the cruelty trftk 
which they were treated- pfodaedM 
was immediately made by brat ofdrria 
for their apprehension ; on tftt iSth^hey 
were taken up and kept in the Kutwefee 
till the opening of the court* awritefitefc 
when the, magistrate, after a mprfil ihfet- 
tigatio*r emancipated them* an d declared 
them free women . — fivmncfmr Dmjm 

fUEOKRA N UFMOLOm 

The provirienof tho oevr CUtW$mr 
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Majesty to Bold leads, has at length been 
acted © 0 * A gentleman holding lands, in 
the uMhbooreood of Agra, in the name 
of his Kariodahs, applied, in April last, to 
the eoswisaiOter, for permission to hold 
them la ts2a earn name. This application, 
supported by the strong recommendation 
of the c e own imi oner. was' forwarded to 
the Sadder Baud, and an answer in due 
time was received, intimating that govern- 
ment had acceded to the request contain- 
ed io the appticattoo . — Mof. Ukbar , Jung 


INDOB E. 

The last accounts from Indore repre- 
sent the Holkar Government to be in a 
miserable plight. The ex-rajah, Martund 
Hao. it in prison, and it is very much 
feared that Hari Ilolkar, the usurper, will 
attempt to quash his claims to the throne 
fay administering poison to tbe youthful 
prince. Hari Rao, our new ally, is said 
to be a drunken, good-for-nothing sot, 
hardly ever sober, or in a state flt to be 
seea by p ess o na of respectability. In ad- 
dition to Ms habits of indulging in intoxi- 
cating liquors, he eats opium. These vi- 
cious ffustaaao have so debilitated his con- 
stitution that there is little probability of 
his tiring. His death will be matter of 
regret natter to bis subjects nor the Bri- 
tish Gover nment ; but it is to be hoped 
that, even before that event occurs, the 
people rising up will dethrone tbe imbe- 
cile tyrant and re-instate the infoat, into 
whose ductile mind tbe resident might 
be aide to instil sound principles of mors- 
lity and govenunent We have reason to 
betien a that tbe young maharaja, whom 
Ms- Martin, with tbe sanction of the Bri- 
tish Government, placed upou the yudi, 
has been very shamefully treated. The 
circa matanoes of bis being in confinement 
and in danger of being murdered by a 
dr— ton despot, do not speak favourably 
for the policy which has been pursued by 
the paramount power. — Cawnp. Exam., 
Jafr 5b 

fESAM NAVIGATION. 

A aa— ting of tbe subscribers of the 
New Bengal Steam Fund was held on the 
5th Jaly ; CoL Beatson in the chair. Only 
twenty -five subscribers -were present, in- 
cluding the bishop of Calcutta. 

A —port of the committee was read. It 
expressed regret at the failure of the 
Jnrhas, and referred to the reports pub- 
lished — that subject. It adverts to the 
iicoeadiuayafa of the vessel shortly about 
to b» sadabkah wtfcb, it is admitted, 
will gut tbs eapabttities of the Forbes to 
a severer test than the former voyage, and 
it refers to the recommendation of the 
local government to tbe Court of Direc- 
^ an Annual grant for the 
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aid of steam-navigation.' The report con- 
cludes with. referring the subscribers to 
the accounts laid upon the table, whence it 
appeared that the total amount of sub- 
scriptions realized was 1,56, 4*93 rupees, 
and that the expenditure had been 1 1 1,309 
rupees, leaving a balance of 45,184 ru- 
pees, to which additions are to be made, 
which will increase the balance to 48 588 
rupees. “ It is to be remembered that 
the above expenditure covers nearly the 
whole of the demands on the Fund for the 
three voyages, the chief current expendi- 
ture, viz. on account of hire, insurance, 
and the establishment of the steamer, be- 
ing borne by Government, the Fund hav- 
ing to provide alone for the material, re- 
quired for the working of the machinery, 
namely, oil, tallow, hemp, &c.. for the 
shipping of the coal at the several depdts, 
which is the heaviest expense, and for the 
other trilling expenditure of the vessel.** 
The following are the items of disburse- 
ment : 

Advanced for Mr. Waghorn’* passage, Sa.Rs. 4,000 

Coals, 710 tons, at Judda 2U.360 

600 Socotra 16,037 

600 Galle 10,000 

Despatch of 85 torn coal from Bom- 
bay to Babelmandd 2,103 

48,500 

Expenses of fitting Forbm' hull and machi- 
nery, generally, for whole number of 

voyages 18,622 

Expenses on first voyage, including moiety 

or insurance 28,086 

Moiety of insurance from 1st July, for 

three months 6,016 

Printing charges 2,«2* 

Sea etary*s office, Including stationery, 6tr. 1 ,238 

Paid Gttlandm, Arbutlmot, and Co., on 

account of agent at Galle 1 ,000 

Advance on account to agent at 

Juddah. £a.Rt. 1,800 f 

His salary Cor four months 800 

2,060 

Advanced to Capt. Ross 1 .<>50 

Sa. Rs. 1.1(1.200 

Actual Expenditure 1, 11,300 

Expended on sundries Sa.Rs. 1,100 

To a question from one of the sub- 
scribers, Mr. Greenlaw stated, that the 
amount of postage on the last trip was 
about 7,000 rupees in Bengal and about 
10,000 or 11, 000 rupees altogether. 

The India Gazette remarks on the re- 
port : 4 ‘ after the large expenditure al- 
ready incurred, without the accomplish- 
ment of a single object, we confess we feel 
diseduraged from offering any remark or 
suggestion with a view to save the funds 
yet remaining on hand. We can only re- 
iterate the expression of our regret that a 
series of experimental voyages, offering at 
the best so little permanent bdnefrt and 
attended with so great expenditure, should 
ever have been undertaken. A question 
has been started by a creditor of the estate 
of Mackintosh and Co., who requests to 
know why the repairs of the boilers ate 
to be made at tire expense of the assignees 
of that ^s^t}^)(3Ye cannot see any good 
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reason.** The Forbes was advertized to 
start on the 1st of September. 

Lord Wiifl. Ben ti nek, under instruc- 
tions, we suppose, from thd Court of Hi* 
rectors, has directed the Bombay govern* 
ment to commission a competent person 
to trpat with the Arab chiefs for the pur- 
chase of the island of Socotra. We may 
regard it as a proof too of the desire of 
the home authorities to place steam-com- 
munication vid Suez on a sure footing — 
India Graz., July 15. 

A further meeting of the subscribers to 
the Fund took place on the 3d of August; 
Col. Bentson in the chair. 

The bishop moved that the report of 
the Committee he adopted. He was sa- 
tisfied that every thing had been done that 
the zeal, diligence, And ability of the Com- 
mittee could accomplish. He would not 
deny that he was much cut up. much dis- 
appointed, when he first heard that the 
Forbes had stopped at Madras ; but after 
hearing all the circumstances of the case, 
and carefully considering it in all its bear- 
ings, it did appear to him that there had 
been nothing wanting on the part of the 
Committee to ensure success- With re- 
gard to the want of caution on the part of 
the engineers, he would not visit it too 
severely, for they were no doubt suffi- 
ciently visited already by their own com- 
punctions. ' ' 

Hie report was adopted. 

The meeting was thinly attended. No 
communication had been received from 
any of the Mofussil subscribers, either in 
favour of, Or against, the report read at the 
last meeting. 

The Hurkaru concludes, from the una- 
nimity of the meeting (about thirty per- 
sons) and the absence of a single proxy 
against the report from the Mofrissil, that 
“ all the clamours raised by a portion of 
the Mofussil press against the Committee 
is an echo of the sentiments of two or 
three writers.’* The India Gazette, with 
more reason or more honesty, attributes 
the small attendance and the silence of the 
Mofussil subscribers, to a determination 
to leave the Committee to make the best 
of a bad business ; “for such n it adds, 
“ we are persuaded it is now very gene- 
rally considered.” 

HINDU HOLIDAYS. 

The answer of the Government to the 
petition referred to in our last number 
(vol. xv. p. 197), contains the following 
es; 

he Vice-president in Council is 
happy in having this opportunity to assure 
the respectable gentlemen whose names 
are affixed to this petition, and the Hin- 
doo community at large, that the Govern- 
ment has no intention to interfere autho- 
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rttatively with a view to abridge the num- 
ber of days appropriated to the celebra- 
tion of the Hindoo hrifidays. This ii i 
matter Which, whether in jbibiic 'or pri- 
vate offices, must be settled by mutual 
agreement between the employer arid the 
employed. , 

* The Hindoos will be fefr undisturbed 
in the enjoyment of ffie hOlMayi required 
by their religion. But th» n?ed ntt pre- 
vent the endeavour to provide by other 
arrangements the means of satisfying all 
classes, by continuing the transaction of 
business on the days of exemption al- 
lowed to Hindoos, m case it shall be 
found possible to do so. The Hindoos 
in the public employ, and others of that 
community, may, however, rest satisfied 
that no arbitral^ requisitions will be made 
upon them, or constrained attendances 
exacted. Nothing will be asked or ex- 
pected that is riot perfectly voluntary. But 
it is not necessary, because the Hindoos 
are employed on certain days hi the cere- 
monies and Observances of thefr religion, 
that therefore all other classes, not pro- 
fessing the same religion, driall Vernam 
idle on those <|ay6, notwithstanding tbeir 
wish to conti rtud in their usual occupa- 
tions. The qttestrbnj ‘bpw business cao 
be carried on without oftehed to any reli- 
gious feelings, is considered bjr the go- 
venment to be an equitable and reasonable 
object of inquiry.” 

BEGUM SUMBOO’S TERRITORY. 

It would be easier to imagine thro de- 
scribe the adjoining country, bordering on 
the Gouigong division, belonging to the 
Begum Sumroo. The people? rack-rented 
to their uttermost farthing, have eoro- 
menced plundering and murdering to an 
extent formerly unheard of. Two high- 
way robberies, attended with murder, bare 
taken place almost in sight of this place, 
immediately underneath the walls of the 
aumil’s fort at Padshapoor, and these oc- 
currences are not noticed in any way.— 
Delhi Gaz., June 18. 

CASTE AMONGST NATIVE -CHRISTIANS. 

The India Gazette of July 22d, refertfog 
to Bishop Wilson’s Letter to the Natfre 
Christians in the South, (see vol. rift, 
p. 246.) foriiidding the distinctions of 
caste amongst them, quotes stone Inci- 
dental intimations on the results bf the 
letter, from a series of papers on the sub- 
ject, published in the CaloottR 
Intelligencer , a monthly puWfcatiw un- 
derstood to be publOTed mfflw n» 
bishop's auspices. * ’ “ 1 

“ It would appear that, by the fra*®* 
ing in question, the 
amounting, we bdteve, fo* 30 ‘to 
have been thrown faifo a 8ttll?of®wrder> 
If not of poshhfe 
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spiritual authority. f The disordered state 
of tbe cjn^bes,* ispys the writer, of the 
papers, ( {V46 a lesson of humility. ’ — ‘ Did 
we raise the churches? — why, we clearly 
see that we cannot keep them, which is 
few the easier of the two.* It is stated 
also, that the Soodras, who are the dis- 
sentients at Xriphinopoly, have keen con- 
firmed ip their opposition by the avowed 
opinion pf some one high in the military 
service. 1 We have heard also,* says the 
writer hi the Intelligencer, ‘ and heard 
with sorrow, of advice having bqen given 
to some of the leaders of the dissentients 
at Triehinopoly tending to thwart tbe 
missionaries and confirm the Soodras in 
their pppo&itipn. The persuasions of a 
missionary, in opposition to any one high, 
in the military service, would weigh but 
little : and thus party-spirit encreases the 
mischief with which it has nothing to do.* 
We do not clearly understand what is 
meant ^y party-spirit here. The questjon 
is one on which a difference of opinion 
may naturally arise, and where there are 
differences pf opinion there ttill be par- 
ties. Every well-wisher to public peace 
and morals rnust desire to see such a 
question settled op just and sound princi- 
ples, and it is a matter of inquiry whe- 
ther those which are advocated by tlie 
writer whose words we liave quoted are 
such.*' 

SETTLEMENT OF EUROPEANS. 

M There appears, at present, to be but 
a limited field for tbe exertion and capital 
of British speculators in the department 
of mechanics and manufacturers. A hun- 
dred Engtfafrtften would probably supply 
the wants of the whhle Bengal presidency ; 
and Calcutta could surely spare the greater 
part oTthe' number, who would possess 
infinite advantages over new comers from 
England from their superior acquaintance 
with the language and customs of the 
country, its local advantages or disadvan- 
tages, and their commercial connexions 
already established. One point must he 
carefully borne in mind by those who are 
disposed to engage in any of the specula- 
tions hmi suggested ; that they must re- 
linquish the grand ideas which have hi- 
thsctw influenced the habits and conduct 
of the, English tradesmen in India gene- 
rally^ and th« tendency to imagine tbem- 
sgfarpafljffgt loraon, and, so vastly superior to 
the aatuje$,\?ith whom they are connect- 
ed.. They, opist be content to move in 
their prap^r, sphere, and recollect the old 
proverb, ‘ K#pp ypur shop and your shop 
will kggptfoUvvftJt fa impossible to say to 
what extent such concerns may be carried 
heree$fr.,.i' 

“ The next pointis trade, which may be 
divided into Jtwo heads — wholesale and re- 
tail. Thd fnreifi» ^ade of the country has 
tyfhqflfr Jtaen tipnfin ed almost exclusively 


to Europeans ; and it is likely that this 
state of things may continue fpr some 
years to come. In the internal trade, 
there is not much room for the European 
merchant, even in the wholesale way. un- 
less wbare it is connected with manufac- 
ture. In mere trading, tbe natives have 
one great advantage, in the very moderate 
style of their personal expenses, which 
enables them to be content with a lower 
rate of profit. But when trade is joined 
to a manufacture, the European has a de- 
cided superiority, owing to the institution 
of castes among the people of India, and 
their prejudice in favour of old customs. 
The trading class, who alone possess ca- 
pital, do nothing but trade : they would 
think it degrading to learn to superintend 
the working part of any manufacture. On 
the other hand, the manufacturers are so 
poor, that they can do nothing without 
advances. These they receive from the 
former, who liave too little enterprize to 
sanction any new experiment or improve- 
ment, should such be suggested by tbe 
artisans; and the latter have not the 
means to make the attempt on their own 
account. It is here that the European 
who possesses both capital and practical 
knowledge has a decided advantage, of. 
which the superiority cf the indigo, lac 
dye, 6hell lac, and some other articles ma- 
nufactured by Europeans over those pro- 
duced by the natives, is abundant proof. 
The latter will doubtless profit by the ex- 
ample in time, but at present the advan- 
tage is in favour of the European. 

“ With regard to the retail trade, ex- 
ceptingin the sale of wines, eatables, and 
other European articles, there is scarcely 
a chance of success for an Englishman to 
attempt to compete with the native deal- 
ers. The number of what are commonly 
called * Europe shops,* is probably as 
great as there is any room for, although 
they may of course be encreased with the 
enlarged number of European Bettlere. 

“ As to people of the labouring class, it 
would be the height of folly in them to at- 
tempt to settle in India. The climate 
would effectually prevent their working 
like the natives ; while the expenses of their 
living would be five or six times as great. 
The natives are easily taught : indeed their 
quickness in learning has excited the ad- 
miration of those least disposed to do 
them justice. Look at the handsome 
carriages built in Calcutta, for instance ; 
and the variety of other articles manufac- 
tured in different parts of the country, 
nominally by Englishmen. The work !* 
done entirely by natives ; tbe superin- 
tendance and capital required, only, are 
English. 

“ But the chief source for profitable 
employment of English skill and capital 
remains to be considered. If Government 
JgBj, induced to lay aside the narrow 
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policy by which it has hitherto Ireen actu- which a leidoai and efficie nt dis charge af 
ated, oml tp consider Up own tfud inte- the duties imposed ON ‘Captain H-, has 
rests, as well as those 6f the people, there been tlfe tnfcaitaof conferring Ups* the 
.cap he little doubt that landed property commetthd eoffitewdtf of thta ptostoe®cy- 
\wdti1(T offer a very extensive field for a ( 

'fenglJsh sfettTers. In ,0re districts under THfi LATE URL OJMiteYi' 

the permanent settlement, a landed estate The will of Dri Citey fta^beeri pub- 
woufyl even now yield a very fair interest fished. In it lid utterly difiWaltils all right 
oh tlfe capital sunk in its purchase ; and or title to the mission ptomhife* at Seram- 
if a, ^ore enlightened system should be p 0 re, declaring thatt he hcv^r had, or 
introduced into other parts of India, and supposed he had, any such right Of title, 
tire amount of the Government revenue He bequeaths to the college the Whole of 
be declared there permanent, the profit bis museum, and apart of lite library. He 
' which may ultimately be expected would directs that the rest of his library’ (except 
be considerably greater, inasmuch as for 80 me English books to be selected by his 

the same extent of land the original pur- widow) be sold, and out of the proceeds a 

chase money would be much less.” — Corr. legacy of 1 500 rupees be paid to his son* 

fad. Gaz., July 24- Jabez Carey : the residue, if any, to be 

— given to the widow, with the furniture, 

ujiCOYEN anted servants* pension apparel, &c. He appoints the Bev. Win. 

fund. Robinson and the Rev. John Mack* ex- 

A meeting took place at Allahabad, on ecutors. He directs that he shaflTSg bu- 
the 5th July* to consider a proposal, ried by the side of his^^dww, and that 
made in a letter from Futtygbur, to form the following inscription only shall be cut 
a fund for the benefit of widows and or- on her tombstone : 
pbans of persons in the uncovenanted {i William Carey, Uorn August 17th 
service of. government. A committee was 1761, Died— , 

appointed to correspond with other com* a •rrttqhed, poor, sr4. hslptot wnu, 

mittees at Futtyghur and Calcutta and to On thy kta4 fmf t faU. ’ ; 

report. it wtipM appear, i fama ithtainateqancnt, 

t bat Dr. Gamyibad Jto ptofWFty. CD be- 
^ the governor general. queath although a writer in 009 of the 

* It is understood to be the present in- papers states that be contributed About 
tention of tlte Governor General to pro. sixteen lakhs of rtipeesJrom btsowiueam- 
ceed to Bomlwy before returning to Cal-* ings aline to the Semropore Mission, be- 
cutta. The Curagoa is placed at bis lord- sides what the Mission got in various other 
ship's service, and he will probably pro- ways through him* . His widow (be was 
ceed in that vessel to Bombay, from ona thrice manned) has a settlement, made 
of the western ports, about the close of before marriage, of rupees, 

the rains, in which case be cannot be ex* ■ 

pccted to make his appearance again in motor or CALCUTTA* 

Calcutta before the end of the present We understand that the bishop has sig- 

year or the beginning of the next. If his nified to government bis intention to com- 

lordshrp’s health require these changes, mence his episcopal visitation next month, 
no one will regret the advantage be may His lordship's first visitation will be held 

receive from them \ if not necessary foe \ n the cathedral in the early part of Au- 

that purpose, it must be admitted that gust, and he will embark somewhere about 

the time occupied in these royal pro* the 15th or 20th of the mouthy with bis 

grosses would be employed with greater chaplain and a medic*! attendant, for 
public benefit in carrying into effect the Moulmein, Penang, Malacca, and Singa- 
intentioos of the British Legislature, and p ore> proceeding tbonce to Madras. This 
in fulfilling the just expectations of the voyage, it is emulated, wilbcwopy about 

country, by the complete organization of six weeks, The steamer will Alien > ret urn 

the government in all its parts, and by n, Calcutta, and go back toNadjas for 
giving efficacy to those provisions of the h» lordship and write, about 29th of 
new charter, which it is hoped contain the February * so that his loirisbip's-jiihsence 
seed of future improvemeut.— India Gas., from Calcutta willaot extend beyond the 
July U). month of Febranry. : The oold weather 

— will be ueenpied in visitations ia>tbe Ma- 
capt. t. t. Harrington. dots Presidency and, i Ceylon. it is h» 

An address, signed by upwards of sixty lordship** intention, afterwards, to pn>- 
mercanfile firms and individuals, was, Oii ©eed to* the Upper Provinces and. to the 
the Ilth July, presented by Mr. K. H. Agm Presidency,— GW. €awr h My 5. 
Cdckerell to Capt. T. T. Harrington, On 1 ^ ‘ > 

the occasion of his quitting the office of UULWAtiOW -Of - SVftUltti 

master- attendant, expressing the sense Jobber Khan, Poet MaJmihud Khan's 
the signers entertain of the advantages, brother, has sent Ills son from Canbul to 
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Loodknah for the purpose of receiving an 
English education* The original destma- 
tiamof Abe* young* . .lad was Delhi, but 
hxi s g fernyon hie revival at L oodis n a h , 
that an English seminary was about to be 
established At* that station, under the di- 
x^ctfoqoCaJs America* missionanr shortly 
expected up from Calcutta, he has been 
indaoed^tp remain there instead of coining 
on to the Imperial City as he had intended. 
This is tlie first instance on record, we 
believe, of anative chief sending his son 
from Jus home to be instructed in our lan- 
guage and literature; and the event is 
ope which \ve bail with delight as the 
commencement of a new era. The na- 
tives, as is natural enough, imagine that 
Dost Mahupud Khan has sent his ne- 
phew for the purpose of forming a friend- 
1; ship with the English and that the ac- 
quirement of tho language is altogether a 
secondary object ; but we do not believe 
glides has been suggested so much by 
Of y political considerations, as by the re- 
spect and admiration which Jubbm* Khan, 
thevpupg boy's father, is known to enter- 
tarnrof our countrymeti and institutions, 
and it was first conceived, if we are cor- 
refetty iftfotitoetf, ‘Herring the late sojourn of 
Lieut. Burner and his party at Caubu), 
WtM it :tht* igneounfegiag : example of Mohun 
BalPft p y flc i tf P cyUn iEi^Hsli, aid thecon- 
skteration with which he was treated, ma- 
terially added to the impulse already felt 
is fevorit of our koguage and our nation 
oad government generally. -The taste for 
ouraterature has fettOriy born increasing 
with v adtoaisUUig rapidity, rani people are 
notrevavy ’wbwe'begiaBisg to look to its 
acquirement m the source of wealth, ho- 
nours, power, and distinction. As con* 
weeted With this topic, we may here men* 
tionetbat the establishment of -a college 
.of Mobility in our Mogul capital has been 
•in contemplation for some time past, and 
that several of Hie chiefs in the neighbour* 

, hood, who complain of the want of an in* 

• statutrenof the kind, meditate getting up 
< an address to Government on the subjeot. 

* Ob*, July 10 . 

• * < if THE ARMY. 

* ;, Dok Dick and Capt Brandon have both 
^ forwttrded references (from Meerut) to 

lt hhatf. quarters. There are now, including 
'^^oe^tsWudtia), thirteen references peno- 
' ' fog^MvAthide general courts-martial sit- 
' tilrtte, 1 besides district ones. The "court- 
^ trf Which Brig. Cartwright is pre- 

' f 'dilent^i entered on the 17th charge on the 
9fet kmt.; dhd it is supposed the prosecu- 
i tloir Would ’dose a weokmfter. The defence 
WitP<o(^py'tWo 'iaoiith8, after which the 
©duirwil he 'engaged with' the trial of 
Capt. O' Hanlon, against whom nine 
chargee toveheen’ preferred, attributing to 
hire d «ra»pectf<di insubordinate, and con- 
tumaciore conduct. The subject of the 


6th charge is, baring accused his com- 
manding officer of having adopted towards 
bim a systematic course of mortification 
and slight., AU these wllj afford rare 
topics of discussion andconjectipre to the 
inhabitants of the gf If- exalted city,— Afo/*. 
tMbar , June 2 $, 

We last week gave an account of the 
state pf military ferment. at Meerut; we 
now give a statement of military courts at 
Agra. I. A general court-martial, of 
which Col, Parker, artillery, is President. 
2. A general court -martial, President, 
Lieut. Col. Paul. 3. A district court* 
martial, President, Major Debnam, dis- 
missed . 4?. A district court-martial. 5. 
Eight officers have been ordered to Agra 
to form a third general court-martial for 
the trial of the Seijeant Major of H.M. 
13th Light Infantry ; and another on 
charges exhibited against them by Lieut. 
Brownrigg, H. M. 13th Light Infantry, 
over whom is pending the sentence of the 
general court-martial, No* 1. 

We think it would be expedient to raise 
skeleton regiments, and send a shoal of 
cadets from England, that there may be 
sufficient officers for (he numerous courts- 
martial all over Hie country, and fee the 
current military duties of the posts and 
stations. We do not consider these eter- 
nal courts- martial as indicating a vigorous 
government of the army.— /&., July, 

The Mqfiuril UkJUmr oC July It states, 
that Lieut. Col. Dennie, C. B., in com- 
mand of H. M. 13th Light* Infantry, has 
been put upon trial on charges exhibited 
against bim by Lieut. Brownrigg, of the 
same corps, for military offences commit- 
ted some time back ; Lieut. B. (the adju- 
tant of the corps) having been brought to 
a court-martial by Lieut. Col. Dennie, on 
sundry charges for conduct unbecoming 
an officer and a gentleman, tbe sentence 
of which court has not been promulgated. 

COMMUNICATION IN THE INTERIOR. 

TheMofussU Ukhbar mentions that Mr. 
Bacon, the post-master of Poonah, has 
commenced running an English phaeton 
between that place and Panwell, for tbe 
conveyance of passengers as well as the 
usual d&k ; the rate eight miles per hour, 
and the charge for one passenger 30 ru- 
pees, the entire distance being 71 miles, 
divided into stages of she miles. On the 
completion oT the grand trunk-road, it is 
hoped that a similar mode of communica- 
tion will be established between Calcutta 
and Delhi. — India Gaz,> July 10. 

SALES OF INSOLVENTS* PROPERTY. 

At a public sale held by Messrs. Tul- 
lobandCo*, on the 8th, of tbe landed 
property belonging to the estate of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., there was an evident 
improvement in the market, as there were 
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several parties who came forward and 
bade the full Ttttes of the day.— Mri. 
Jtthf 11. ; i * . J t 

The folloWfftgfe Mtf Extract 6t a tetter 
ftoto Agfa,"gl Vmg a 1 most deplorable ac- 
count Of the Ont-tum bf Mackintosh and 
Co. V factories in' that quartet: — •“* TJie- 
JAHOriCs 'belonging' to Mackintosh arid Co. 
in these 1 provinces, which were valued in 
one fctatemerit of assets at eight lacs of 
rupees, have been all sold for about thirty- 
fife thousand rupees.** If this account is 
correct, we should, and we are sure every 
creditor of the estate would, like to be 
toM hoW those lactones were sold. By 
public or by private sale ?— India Gaz., 
July 10. ' 

*0r$0NWG. 

A most atrocious attempt on the lives 
of a number of Individuals was made at a 
marriage, in Meerut, by mixing a quan- 
tity of the dhuttoora seed (datura stramo- 
nium) in some of the eatables prepared on 
the occasion. The parties between whom 
the wedding was celebrated were Bliur- 
boonjas, (whose occupation it is to parch 
grain,) and there is every reason to believe 
that two of the connections of those who 
gave the fekst were induced, by some 
feeling of spite of ill-will, to commit the 
act. . The noxioiis drug was mixed up in 
certain dishes of dhal ; none of the other 
materials of the entertainment contained 
any portion of this deadly narcotic. AU 
who partook of the dhal (about 60) at the 
wedding-feast (which took place about 12 
at night) appeared in the morning in a 
state of intoxication. The kotwdl (one of 
the men having died) gave notice of the 
occurrence to Mr. Hamilton, who direct- 
ed the civil surgeon to examine the suf- 
ferers. Before that gentleman’s arrival in 
the city, another man had expired, and it 
was only by copious bleeding that about 
30 of the persons most severely affected 
were saved from a similar fate. The 
matter fs now under investigation in the 
magistrates’ court. —MeerutObs., July 10: 
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PILGRIM TAX. 

The Sumachar Durpun says : — “ We 
have been credibly informed that* notwith- 
standing the utmost exertions of the Pan- 
das scattered over this part of the ctantry, 
the ooncouree of pilgrims at Pooroe this 
year is likely to be exceedingly Small. A 
report of the approaching abolition of the 
tax has spread Sue and wide, and many 
have postponed their visit till they can 
do it, as they suppose, without expense. 
In this they have not, we believe, acted 
wisely as regards their own pecuniary 
interest*. For though Gorentmeftteeas** 
to exact the tax*, the proprietors of the 
temple am net bound to admit the devout 
ta>£reej we believe they wid enact much 


more than is now levied ; and that their 
oppressive avarice will be felt more severely 
than the steady Uniform taxation pf (hq. 
English Government.'* 

PAMMontw aqy* j k 

At t meeting of -subtevibtrs to the 
Uammohun Roy testimonial, ituppexred 
that there was already* nfitient tuna 
contributed for the mere purpose of erect, 
ing a statue j. but it was the nnemmens 
opinion of those preaent, that* instead of 
so appropriating the hind, efforts should 
be made so to augment it m admit oF 
the establishment of some institution de* 
voted to education, bearing die name of 
the deceased. With this view embus 
will be addressed to the p rinci p al persons 
at every, station in India, and also to Eu- 
rope and America* . . 

ODDOE. 

A native UkUir reports a conversa- 
tion in Mky hurt, between the king and 
Futteh AU Khan, in which' thfc latter de- 1 
scribed in forcible terms the toehpaefty of 
the minister, RushunwdDow)sh,mril the 
ooneequent dep forebfe ‘state of the 1 conn- 
tiy ; which made a strong nn^ cssfon upoit 
hh majesty. He disgraced ^3>bhsn All 
Khan, one of Rfoslhln udDowbih^ rtiief 
supporters, and the foil of the tntafetbr 
himself is expected* 

The Oamnpdre Exemortr of June* 7 states 
thah H The favourite queen, Klrdodsea. 
Mahal, has at last been disgraced alter a 
long refgm during Which she conducted 
herself neither Wkh prudence nor mode* 
retfori^-she lfas actually Undergone Corpo- 
real chastisement inflicted by the hands of 
the royal bather ! The nature of her of- 
fence we have not been able to ascertain. 
The king is at present looking out Tor a 
handsome European or Anglo-Indian lady, 
with the view oif making her hit wife : he 
premises to settle fifty lees of rupees 
upon the damsel who may consent to 
share his throne and his heart.'* 

Later accounts state that the Icing ;has 
determined to remove Ehsan Hussein 
from the charge of the districts of Bvswa- 
rah and Salon, in consequence of his vio- 
lating the British territory and m assuring 
the innocent followers of ZaHm Singh at 
Ramehowra ; but as his nephew, Kbadim 
Hussein, is, it is said, to be invested with 
the executive charge of the chukfa, the 
revenues of it* surplus to the government 
demand, will of conrse be divided as here- 
tofore among the Subhan Ali family. If’' 
this is trne, the punishment to be juflrefed 
On Elisan -Hussein is entirely nominal, 
and devised expressly for the purpose of 
blinding the British Government, who 
have called opon his majesty to punish toe 
chief actors in the Ramehowra “ 
Khsdim Hussein, the person i 
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the successor to Ehsan Hussein, it is said, 
was himse}F engaged in chat barbarous 
massacre. 4 

TKSKEB. 

“ The Rajah Of Bickremajeet, 

died abeut twrtvd days ago, at the ad- 
vnuoed age of eighty; and ] though bis 
death had Wan for some time expected, 
he no eoouer breathed his hist, than 
chafgeaof poison were, as usual, got up in 
the *uram&. He 1 had married a young 
girt, after the death of his only son. Rajah 
Bahafttiy about two years ago ; and, as 
she is abba mere child, she could, of 
course, pretend to no share in the Imme- 
diate direction of affairs. The widow of 
b« son, a ndent sanguinary character, no 
sooner heard of the old man's death, than 
she sent for Muthura-das, one of his dis- 
tant relations, and a character well suited 
to her purpose, and told him that she 
suspected the minister, Beearee, a Par 
heear Rajpoot, of poisoning bhn ; and 
directed Jam to take advantage of the fu- 
neral ceremonies to put him and his rela- 
tion? ffifl friend* to death. Beearee, the 
mjnptCiV his brothers, Mohun, the 
etyimbcRiain. Nun bee,, the commander in 
cbiyf, aud Bhugwunt, wha |had diarge of 
the femRy estates, were all* put to death, 
together with all their relations (amount- 
ing tot went y in number) save tbeir four 
wires. These unfortunate women were 
made over to four sweepers as • wives. 
One of them had a son four months old, 
and another oiie of two:, the four bro- 
thers had no other children. Immediately 
after the murder of their lathers, these 
two infants were seised and threatened 
with instant death unless their mothers 
pointed out all the hidden treasures of 
their husbands. They, pointed out all 
their property, which amounted to about 
1,50,000 rupees. This was all taken and 
confiscated ; and when satisfied that there 
was no more, the wretches who held the 
children threw them over the wall, and 
they were dashed to pieces. 

,c THe Jageer (lying in the fork of die 
two rivers, Betwah and Dessaur) is a 
scene of great disorder within itself, and a 
source of great evil to the districts around, 
and to India generally, lor it has twelve 
villages occupied exclusively by pick- 
pockets, who infest all parts of India, and 
affords an asylum to numerous bands of 
armed banditti, who ca try fire and sword 
into the surrounding districts of Bbopaul, 
Gwalior, and Jhansee, and beggar and de- 
moralize the people along the borders of 
our own territory ; for they tempt them to 
join In their predatory excursions by tbe 
hope of plunder ; and. being paid in kind, 
they are constantly sued by the owners in 
our courts, to be mode to disgorge what 
they received, and to he punished -for tbe 
shnpothpv have lmd in the crimes. Nearly 


the whole capital and stotfk of tbe Jhansee 
jageer, which has been laid desolate by tbe 
Powers and the Tefiree people, isnow in 
the forts of Tehree. I trust, our Govern" 
ment will avail, themselves of the present 
opportunity to introduce flatter, syst# na of 
administration into this jageer ; tb&ptooe 
of the surrounding country and tbe inte- 
rests of humanity call for it. — jCorrstp. Cot 
Cour . 

The Tehree state is bound by a treaty 
offensive and defensive with, the British 
Government, and, peyiug a tribute. to it, 
and promising subordinate co-operation 
with it, is otherwise independent. 

JOUDHPOOR. 

Private letters from Nusseerabod state, 
that the troops of the cqntonmept confi- 
dently expect to receive orders to march 
against Joudpoor before the ensuing re- 
lief. Whether a resort to this ultima 
ratio will be actually necessary to termi- 
nate the Rajah's hated rule may be deem- 
ed perhaps somewhat problematical, con- 
sidering the wide-spread disaffection of 
his subjects, the disorganized and discon- 
tented state of his army, the emptiness 
of his treasury, and the ardent desire chc- 
rislied by all classes for the restoration of 
the exiled but rightful prince, Dhonkul 
Sing, to the throne; indeed, our own 
impression is, that he will resign without 
a struggle the power he has beep so long 
permitted to abtiM\ w henever he may he 
called on to relinquish, it. — Delhi Uaz 
July 10. 

BOOKDEE. 

Extract of a letter from Boondee. dated 
June 30 : “ the present Raja of Boondee, 
when eleven years of age, was married to 
tbe Joudpore Raja’s daughter, a lady 
then turned of twenty. At fifteen he be- 
gan to ascend occasionally, like his royal 
Others, to a lofty apartment called Badul 
Muhul , or tbe Hall of Clouds, the appro- 
priate place of receiving the private visits 
of his youthful ranees, each of whom had 
her osra, or right of presenting herself in 
turn, which, being regulated according to 
rank, was jealously asserted. My infor- 
mants seemed careless of numbers and 
dates, but I think they said His High- 
ness had three wives besides the princi- 
pal, who, from her tribe of Jeodpore, 
is styled Rkmtomee, and tbe following 
events took place hi 1897 or 18281 The 
Rhatenite having, by station, a double 
osra, and all tbe wisdom of a fo& grown 
woman, excited the maternal fears of her 
husband's mother, lest a wife with so 
many advantages might engross too much 
of her beardless aon’cafleettoi* To guard 
against sueh a calamity, tlisqiteevi- mother 
actually made an escort of two bedarins, 
or handmaids# attend the young princess 
fiMie Hall of Clouds, with strict orders 
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to interpose whenever they thought the 
Raja in danger of brooming too food of 
btsspouee. The high-born wife, knowing 
that each interviews should be quite pri- 
vate, complained to her royal father of 
the intrusion of menials during her visits, 
and the high-sealed chief of Joda im- 
plored the representative of the paramount 
g ove rnm ent, at Kotah, to remove such 
base interruptions to his august daughter's 
intercourse with her lord. The political 
agent, thus invited, with all the gravity 
of office, entered into a correspondence 
with the regent-mother on the laws of the 
harem, and ended by interfering to ex- 
clude bedarins from the Hall of Clouds." 

DHURRUMTOLAH IAZAR. 

A plan for the improvement and ex- 
tension of the Dhurrumtolah Bazar, is in 
full progress under the most favourable 
auspices. In addition to the fund raised 
by subscription for shares, a fund has 
been opened to those of the civil and mili- 
tary service, who do not wish to take 
shares, but who may be desirous of aid- 
ing so useful a public purpose by dona- 
tions. To this fund the Vice-President 
has liberally contributed 1,000 rupees, 
and whatever amount may be obtained in 
this way, will be applied to the improve- 
ment of the buildings of the bazar, such as 
having a flagged pavement, an English 
roof, ecc. Ibis will considerably enhance 
the value of the property without increas- 
ing the amount of the shares, which are 
to be strictly estimated by the actual value 
of the property at present offered to the 
public . — India Gaz ., July 23. 

USE OP THE ENGLISH PRESS BY NATTVK8. 

A paragraph appeared in the Delhi Ga- 
zette of the 22d of May, and was copied 
into this paper of the 3d of June, in which 
it is stated that the King of Oude was in 
treaty with the King of Delhi for an ac- 
knowledgment of his title, and the terms 
of the pretended negotiation are given, 
which are certainly ridiculous enough. 
It is said that his Majesty of Oude is to 
give a large present, peehcueh, besides 
yearly nuzzurt , and that be is to be ad- 
dressed by the majesty of Delhi only as a 
“ c l ai man t of the crown and throne.*’ 
The native princes are beginning to be 
concerned, it would appear, about the 
manner in which they are spoken of by 
the English papers, and this statement in 
particular has given a good deal of annoy- 
ance. We are assured, on good authority, 
that there is not one word of truth in it 
from beginning to end, and it must be 
admitted that the terms proposed and the 
absurdity of the title to be conferred gave 
it an appearance of great improbability. 
It should be mentioned, that the Delhi 
Gazette did not publish the statement on 


editorial authority, but as palace news on 
the authority, we suppose, of a native 
reporter. It will be recollected too, that 
a false report was lately circulated of the 
death of Dost Mohumarad Khan of Cabal, 
and this is supposed to have been con- 
cocted at Lahore for a political purpose. 
The Cawnpore Exa mi ner has also lately 
retracted an injurious statement respect- 
ing the favourite begum of the King of 
Oude, which could not fail to distress 
the feelings of Mussulmans, who are known 
to be peculiarly sensitive on all matters 
relating to the other sex. We might re- 
fer also to the contradictory, and still 
unexplained, statements that have appear- 
ed, partly in this journal, respecting 
Munnee Ram Seth ; and we bring toge- 
ther these unconnected instances to illus- 
trate the use which some natives are 
disposed to make of the press, and the 
caution with which both publishers and 
readers should receive statements not an- 
questionably authenticated. This very 
disposition to put the press to an impro- 
per use, shows that it is felt to possess a 
growing power, and it is by chrumspectly 
employing this power that it will be con- 
firmed and strengthened . — India Gaz., 
July 25. 

INDIGO PROSPECTS. 

The advices received daring the pest 
week, represent the plant in several of 
the districts as suffering from renewed 
heavy reins, and the cultivation on the 
lower lands, particularly in Tirhoot, Pur- 
neah, Rajesbye, Moorshedabad, Maids, 
B&ughlepore, and Nuddea, as greatly in- 
jured by the rising of the river, which is 
reported to be at unusual beigbt. But 
reins and the rising of the river, at this 
season, are of yearly occurrence, and— 
necessary.— Hurk, July 28. 

The accounts from Tirhoot this week 
are more cheering than the last; the 
weather had cleared up, after an unusual 
heavy fall of rain which, with the strong 
easterly wind that accompanied it, did 
much damage to the ripe plant ; all the 
factories were in full operation. Accounts 
from Dacca and Jessore state, that the 
outturn of the season will not exceed an 
average one. Kisbnagbur rather more fa- 
vourable. Rajashye and Maids very in- 
different; on the whole not more than 
from 85,000 to 90,000 maunds are ex- 
pected to be the return from the entire 
crop of this year. — Ibid. July 31. 

The following is an extract from a letter 
dated 29th July, from the Moorabedsbad 
district : — “ TTie weather has been fine 
here this month, but I cannot tell bow 
our crop will turn out yet, the produce of 
our work being much less than usual. 
I do not think, although prospects baye 
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certainly much improved, that the crop 
will be a large one t we may have heavy 
rains again next month, when the greater 
part of the indigo is made .** — India Gaz. t 
Aug. 1. __ 

NATIVE SCHOdLS IN CALCUTTA. 

The Enquirer gives a list of the num- 
ber of schools in Calcutta for the Lnstruc- 
tion of natives in English;. they amount 
to ten, and the number of pupils is 1,668* 

AFFAIRS AT GWAUOR. 

The Mamma Sahib’s (the raja’s unde) 
removal from the high office of prime mi- 
nister, and his expulsion from the Gwalior 
territories, have been hailed with joy by 
all classes of people. On the 23d May 
orders were issued to the different troops 
(of whom most confidence was placed in 
those of Buideosing, a cousm and adopted 
son of tli£ late Maharaja Dowlut Row), 
that they should attack the Jbinsi but 
instead of obeying orders so repugnant to 
their feelings, (host of the Jhinsi people 
being their relatives by intermarriages and 
Consanguinity, 1 Buldeoslngand some others 
joined the Jhihsi in surrounding the pa- 
lace. They threatened that if the Mam- 
ma Sahib were not immediately delivered 
up to them, they would destroy the pa- 
lace and the whole city, and for three days 
ware heaping ail sorts . of contumelious 
language on the resident and ihemaha- 
nqs, the latter of whom they reproached 
with several instances of i cowardice and 
Unfitness to reign. They would not suffer 
any com no unications to be made between 
them till the Mamma Sahib was ordered 
to quit the city. After residing a few days 
at the residency, A regiment ofcavaky and 
one of infra try accompanied him with im- 
mense tr ea s u re to Jbansi* His oton two 
regiments have beep incorporated with 
those of Major Alexander. Capt. Fran- 
cis, one of Mamma Sahib’s officers, who. 
at the downfal of theregency, had re/used 
to side with Major Alexander in favour of 
the regent, has been loaded with chains 
in consequence of his objecting to serve 
under his former commandant. Every 
thing Was going on quietly till the 6th, 
when a fresh disturbance arose among the 
Jhinsi soldiers* and during an encounter 
of a few hours some men and an officer 
were idled. This obstreperous regiment 
are leaders of every disturbance which 
docurs at Gwalior. They are so sensible 
Of the importance of their being together, 
that whenever the policy of government 
requires them to be distributed into the 
different provinces, they immediately mu- 
tiny, and considering thehr number, which 
i* from five tojux thousand, their repeated 
threats of convulsing the city, by setting 
fire to the powder-magazine, which they 
forcibly hold under their own possession, 
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and the influence which they obtain among 
the other troops, an insurrection from 
them is very formidable. 

The Mamma Sahib’s expulsion has na- 
turally led to the liberation of the aged 
and injured Munnee Ram. He has 
agreed to pay to the Gwalior government 
fifty lacs of Gwalior rupees, on condition 
that during the liquidation of that amount 
the resident receive him under the protec- 
tion of the Company, and afterwards safely 
remove him beyond the river Chumbul, 
which separates the English and Dhoul- 
poor territories from those of - Gwalior. 
No sooner were the shackles removed 
from his legs, on the evening of the 8th, 
than he hastened to the residency, where 
he is now residing. His friends say his re- 
fusing to make a present of five lacs of 
rupees to the Mamma Sahib occasioned 
his confinement ; but the other party say, 
that, for the time he held the office of 
treasurer during the reign of Dowlut How 
and the regency, he refused to render an 
account of disbursements of the revenue 
of an immense tract of land which he held 
for the purpose of paying the troops ; that 
he has been in the habit of encouraging 
robberies throughout the Gwalior domi- 
nions, by employing professional thieves 
and plunderers ; and that he was arrested 
merely to answer the charges for those 
and other misdemeanours. — Mof. Ufdtbar, 
June 21 . 

Later accounts state, that Munee Itam 
has been quite restored to favour with the 
court ; tliat his cotec has been re-opened 
at Gwalior with much ceremony, in the 
presence of the principal officers of the 
court ; that he has obtained a full acquit- 
tance from Scindia, and that he is not 
without some assurance of future pro- 
tection. The rajah has presented him 
with a palkee, and a khelnt of higher de- 
gree than the Sett received from any for- 
mer occupant of the throne. 

A writer, dating from Gwalior, states 
that Munee Ram, since his liberation, has 
declared some of the statements attributed 
to him in the English papers to be false- 
hoods and forgeries. 

It is stated in the Mqfussil Ukhbar that 
an arrangement likely to be permanent 
hi}6 at last beep effected between Janokeo 
Rao apd the Bacza Baee. The districts, 
of Jawgoan and Chooroar Goondah, Sein- 
dia’s possession near Foonah, are to be 
made over to the Bae^a, Baee,, to be sub- 
ject to hex sole control. The countries 
thus ceded arejsurroipided by British pos- 
sessions, so that all collision between the 
usurping prince and the dethroned princess 
will be prevented. Nothing is said of the 
means by which this arrangement has been, 
effected, but it is probable that it has not 
been brought about except through the 
mediation of the British Government. 
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BANK OF BENOAL. 

The Bank of Bengal has published the 


following statement of its affairs, on the 
90th June : 

Dr. 

Sa.Rs. 

Cash and Gov. securities 53.56.887 

Loans on deposit of Gov. securities. Ac. 80.07.706 

Bills on Gov. discounted 24,19.9*4 

Private bills discounted 35.70.359 

Advances for indigo 5.72.050 

Purchasers of pledged and forfeit se- 
curities 85,000 

Doubtful debts 7,96,382 

Accounts of credit on deposit securities, 3,09.911 

Advance for legal proceedings 3,236 

Dead stock 1,13,948 


Sa.Rs. 2,12,35,403 

Cr. ~ 

Sa-Rs. 

Bank notes and post-bills outstanding 


and claims payable on demand. 1,57,39,261 

Suspense account 1,91,338 

Net stock. 53,04,804 


Sa.Rs. 2,12.35,403 

To the aforegoing statement, the fol- 
lowing “ Remarks” are appended : — 

“ The items of the foregoing statement, 
which would appear to call for remark, 
are * private bills discounted,' * advances 
for indigo/ 4 purchasers of pledged and 
forfeit securities,* 4 doubtful debts/ and 
4 advance for legal proceedings.’ 

44 Private Bills discounted . — In this item 
is still included Sa. Rs. 14,63,515, being 
the balance of the principal amount of the 
acceptances, for which the estates of 
Messrs. Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co., 
Alexander and Co., Fergusson and Co., 
and Mackintosh and Co., are liable ; and 
also the sum of Sa, Rs. 6,97,391, paid to 
the Government Loan Committee, with 
the consent of the assignees of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co., in satisfaction of their 
debt to government, which w'as secured 
by mortgage of sundry real and other 
properties, valued at Sa. Rs. 13,64,000. 
These properties were primarily mort- 
gaged to the government, and secondarily 
to the bank ; and the bank, with a view 
to a more ready sale, took them over, 
paying the government the balance of 
their account. The assignees of Messrs. 
Alexander and Co. have agreed to an ar- 
rangement, subject to the sanction of the 
Insolvent Court, for the redemption or 
sale of all the properties of the estate, 
mortgaged to the bank; and it is pro- 
posed, that this arrangement shall have 
immediate effect. The monies to be rea- 
lized from the sale or redemption will, in 
the first instance, be applied to the re-im- 
burseroent of the sum, with interest, paid 
to the government. 

44 Advances for Indigo (on the pledged 
factories of Messrs. Alexander and Co.) 
—The amount of this item has been dis- 
bursed in advances for indigo of the cur- 
rent season. The advances, with interest, 
will, as stipulated, be repaid on the com- 
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pletion of the arrangement already alluded 
to. With regard to the advances for the 
last season (Sa. Rs. 3,79,330), it will be 
satisfactory to the proprietors to learn, 
that, after the re-payment of the advances 
with interest, there was a surplus on the 
transaction of Sa. Rs. 1,55,012. 

“Purchasers of Pledged and Forfeit Se- 
curities . — This head of account was open- 
ed in reference to certain conditional sales 
of mortgaged property. All the sales, 
however, with the exception of one, have 
been cancelled, and Sa. Rs. 85,000, the 
sum of the item, is the balance of the 
amount (Sa. Rs. 1,00,000), for which that 
6ale was made : the title-deeds of the pro- 
perty remaining with the bank pending 
full payment of the purchase- money. 

44 Doubtful Debts. — The sum of Sa- Rs. 
7.96,382, at which this item stands, was 
valued by the directors, at the close of 
the half year just ended, at Sa. Rs. 4,001,051 
only. Of the difference, Sa. Rs. 3,50,000, 
covered- as stated in the last report, by 
forged Company’s paper to the amount of 
Sa. Rs. 5,01,500, have been considered 
bad, in consequence of tlie affirmation, by 
the Privy Council, of the judgment of the 
Supreme Court, in the case of the forge- 
ries by Rajkissore Dutt. 

44 The profit on the banking business, 
of the past half year, amounts to Sa. Rs. 
2,54,804, which is at the rate of Sa. Rs. 
10-3-OJ percent, per annum upon the ca- 
pital stock. Besides this sum, the direc- 
tors have carried to credit, under profit 
and loss, Sa. Rs. 50,000, on account of old 
bank notes outstanding for more than fif- 
teen years. There is no reason to anti- 
cipate any diminution of the business for 
the half year ensuing ; but the directors, 
having had to apply the above amount to- 
wards the loss incurred from the unlooked 
for issue of the appeal referred to, can 
make no dividend for the half year just 
closed. 

44 The following statement exhibits the 
profits of the nine half years ended the 
31st December last, the dividends made, 
and the amount written off against bad 
debts. 

Written 
off to 

Half-years Net Rate Amount Bat 

ended. Profit. Dividend. Dividend. Debts. 

Sa. Rs. Per Annum. Sa-R*. Sa.Rs. 
31 Dec. 1829, 296803- -9 per cent- -225008 .. 71884 

30 June 1830, 329258. .8 do. 200000 . . 129998 

31 Dec. 1830, 312146. .9 do. 225000 • • 87148 

30 June 1831, 233518. .8 do. 200000 .. J9M8 

31 Dec. 1831, 21G923- -7 do. 175000 -• 41923 

30 June 1832, 339946. .8 do. 200000 . . 130845 

31 Dec. 1832, 321118. .7 do. 175000 •• 146118 

30 June 1833, 248066. -6 do. 150000 .. 98088 

SI Dec. 1833, 164139. .6 do. 150000 • - 1 4139 

Sa.Rs. 2461917- • 7 * 10| 1700000 - . 761917 

44 Advance for Legal Proceedings.— ‘The 
amount of this item was disbursed in the 
expenses of the Appeal from the Supreme 
Court's judgment in the forgery case. The 
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appeal baying been unsuccessful, the item 
will cease to appear as an asset.*' 

This statement has created much dissa- 
tisfaction amongst the shareholders. Some 
take a more favourable view of the bank’s 
affairs, and think a dividend might have 
been declared. Others, operating upon 
the accounts, endeavour to make it appear 
that three or four years must elapse before 
a dividend can be made. The accounts, 
however, speak for themselves. 

UNION BANK. 

At a general half-yearly meeting of pro- 
prietors of this bank (made special), the 
secretary’s report of its operations, from 
the 1st January to the 30th June, was 
read. 

The result exhibited a net profit of 
Sa. Rs. 45,545, a little more than three 
per cent on the capital stock ; that is, at 
six per cent, per annum. When compared 
with the same period of the preceding 
year (1833), this result shews a minute 
difference of Sa. Rs. 1 ,255 in favour of 
1831. Taken together with the profits of 
the previous six months, the operations of 
the entire fifth year shew a result of net 
profit of Sa. Rs. 1.00,371, on a capital of 
Sa. Rs. 14,95,000, “ which,’* says the re- 
port, “ seems a fair return in a banking 
business resting hitherto chiefly upon dis- 
counts and loans; scarcely at all upon 
issue of paper. On a comparison, too, 
with other modes of investing small capi- 
tals, the Union Bank-stockholder appears 
to enjoy a better rate of interest than he 
could obtain easily elsewhere, on equally 
good security.” 

On the subject of “ the hostility of the 
Bank of Bengal,” the report observes, 
that the success which followed the more 
active measures then enforced to put 
down the circulation of this bank, “ ap- 
pears to have been small as far as relates 
to the diminishing of our average issues, 
which continue to range between two and 
three lacs. If we were to assume even 
half a lac, as the average diminution ef- 
fected during the four months from March 
to June, the actual loss sustained would 
not amount to 1,000 rupees, supposing 
the nett profit from circulating notes — 
after deducting reserves of unproductive 
cash — to be four per cent, per annum. 
But the endeavour to proscribe our bank 
notes may have liad a more considerable 
effect.” 

The report concludes with announcing, 
that the accounts of the bank witb all the 
insolvent firms have been finally and satis- 
factorily adjusted as anticipated, and that 
the shares in the stock held by those firms 
have been disposed of to individuals. 

The following statement of the accounts 
of the bank were then laid upon the table : 


Dr. The Trustees of the Union Bank. 
June 30— To establishment and house-rent 

from 1st Jan. to this date Sa. Rs. 20,301 

To charges general (law charges, stamps, 

stationery, Sec. Sec.) 2,975 

To dead stock for amount written off for 

half-year 400 

To balance due to trustees In 

silver. 1,67,781 

In Bank of Bengal notes, 3,51,900 

5,19,681 

In dead stock 6,000 

In printed bank notes 14,200 

Realizable— BUI* discount- 
ed 11,96,163 

Loans on deposits. . . . 9,07,860 

Cash account • • 2,57,277 

Cash credits 3,34,420 

Salt chaurrs 2,28,800 

Agra Bank, bank-note 

account 10,800 

Gov. 5 per cent, paper 2,17.500 
Ditto 4 per cent, ditto 5,09,400 
At the Bank of Bengal, 1 
In suspense account. . 18,643 

Independencies .... 1,87,760 38,68,624 


Sa.Rs. 44,08,505 

Debts — due on floating 
deposit accounts ... . 7,79,339 
Due on fixed ditto .... 5,47,848 
Due on cash credit do. 1,20,363 
Due on bills payable- - 9,46,300 
Due on Bank notes in 


circulation . . . 


3,44,077 

Due on dividend of 


July 1832 


825 

Ditto ditto Jan. 

1833, 

2,175 

Ditto ditto July 

1833, 

2,700 

Ditto ditto Jan. 

1834, 

5,550 


10,(50,328 


Sa.Rs. 16,84.004 


Shewing upon original subscription of - • 14,95,000 
A profit or (exclusive of dividends paid) 1,65,328 


Cr. The Proprietors of the Union Bank. 
July 1— By balance of account rendered 
to 31st December 1033, being amount 
of subscription for 59H shares in the 

Union Bank 14,95,000 

Add amount of apparent profit 
to that date 1,64,633 


Less dividend paid to 
proprietors 


June 30— By discounts 
realized to this date. 
Less appropriable to 
the half-year ending 
31st December 1834 . 

By interest realised to 

this date 

Add due on outstand- 
ing loans 

Ditto on Gav. paper. . 
Ditto on cash credit 

bonds 

Ditto on cash account 
and salt chaurrs 


Less due on deposits, 
cash, and cash credit 
accounts 


44,850 1,19,783 
16,14,783 

40,209 

9,268 

30,941 

7 841 

6,662 

22,816 

2,336 

10,666 

50,321 

120,41 38,280 09,221 


Sa.Rg. 16,84,004 

A half-yearly dividend, at the rate of 
six per cent per annum (75 rupees per 
share) was then declared. 

A report of the committee appointed at 
the last meeting, 15th January, to consi- 
der and report on the state of the bank, 
and the best means of continuing it with 
increased utility for a further period, was 
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The committee recommend that alte- 
rations should be made in the 1st and 3d 
articles of the deed ; adding to the former, 
“ But that nothing in this article be inter- 
preted to prevent the said bank from tak- 
ing any subsequent additional security of 
whatever sort which may be procurable, 
for the greater safety of the bank, in cases' 
where such precaution may appear neces- * 
sary for better securing the realization of 
outstandings and to the latter, u Pro- 
vided also that nothing herein contained' 
shall restrain the said Company from 
transacting business as above at other - 
places within the British territories in In- - 
dia. where it may seem advantageous to 
establish branch banks, or to do business 
with local banks established within the 
same.** They also recommend, “ that the 
provisions of the 29th and 32d sections of 
the deed of copartnership be enlarged, so* 
as to include all liabilities which any share- 
holder, as drawer, maker, acceptor, or in- 
dorser, of any negotiable security, or as 
obliged of any bond, may be under, to the 1 
bank ; or any such security held by the 
bank, and which, though they do not, at 
the time of the intended transfer or as- 
signment, may eventually, make him a. 
debtor to the said bank ; unless notice of 
the transfer or assignment be given to the 
directors of the said bank before any of 
the said liabilities are incurred. And that 
it shall and may be lawful for the said 
Company to retain the share or shares of 
such shareholder, and to refuse to ac- 
knowledge any transfer or assignment of' 
such share or shares, so long as such lia- 
bilities continue; and it is further re- 
solved, that any debts which may even- 
tually arise from such liabilities, shall inf 
respect of the share or shares of such 
shareholder be a charge on such share or. 
shares ; and such share or shares, shall be 
held by the said bank subject thereto, in 
the same manner as if such share or shares 
was or were formally pledged to the said 
Company ; and in ease such shareholder 
6hall refuse or neglect to pay such debts 
to the said Company, or to give^security, 
for the space of one calendar month next 
after a requisition in writing shall be made, 
to him in that behalf by the secretary for 
the time being, for all such liabilities as 
shall be outstanding, it shall be lawful foe 
the directors 6f the said Company, for the 
time being, upph such liabilities becoming 
overdue, to sjftl the share or shares of the 
shareholders so refusing or neglecting, as 
aforesaid, to pay or secure Ids said debts 
as aforesaid, rendering a just account cf 
the proceeds thereof in the manner p t 
viced for in and by the 23d article of the 
deed of co-partnership of the said Com- 
pany: and it is farther resolved, that no 
shareholder of the said Company, so long 
as any such liability, or any such debt 
arising therefrom, shall continue, shall be 
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at liberty, without the consent Of the di- 
rectors, to transfer or assign his share or 
shares in the said bank.** 

Tha various alterations were adopted, 
as was also a resolution extending the du- I 
ration of the bank for ten years from the 
1st August 1834. 

The meeting then proceeded to the 
election of four new directors, in the room 
of Mr. Wm. Carr and Mr. Wra. Bruce, 
whose periods of service had expired ; and 
of Mr. Wm. Smithson and Mr. It H. 
Browne, who had proceeded to England, 
when the following gentlemen were 
elected : 

Mr. Alexander Fraser, firm of Bruce, 
Siiand and Co. 

Mr. John M'Lean, of the firm of Shed- 
den and Cb. 

Mr. James Fergusson, of R. C. Jenkins 
and Co. 

Mr. Rostomjee Cowasjee, merchant 

INDIGO CULTURE. 

A correspondent of the India Gazette,. 
at Mongbyr, mentions an atrocious set 
committed at a small factory, not far from 
that station. A body of five or six men 
entered the factory, murdered a youth, 
and sought in vain for the proprietor, 
intending that he should share the same 
fate. The perpetrators are supposed to 
be zemindars or cultivators, aud the mo- 
tive revenge. They cannot be discovered. 

SALE OF CHILDREN. 

The Cawnpore Examiner ^ July 5, states, 
that sales of children have become veiy 
extensive in Upper India. Two hundred 
have lately been taken to'Oude, fifty to 
Lucknow, and at Jbalon and in other 
parts of Bundelkhund thousands have 
been sold within the last few months, 
and hundreds eaten by their starving pe- 
rents 1 '* Several complaints have recently 
been made against one or two native gen- 
tlemen resident at this station, of baring 
numbers of stolen children in tbeir sens- 
nabs, not stolen by them, of course, but 
by slave-dealers, who carry on a regular 
trade in human flesh, and represent the 
children as having lost, or been abandoned 
by, their parents. The attempts made to 
recover these children have hitherto proved 
ineffectual. In seasons of famine we con- 
sider the purchasing of children by the 
more wealthy closes of society an act of 
humanity ; for, first, the purchase-money 
enables the parents to subsist tbedoselve* 
comfortably for a considerable time, and 
to regain the strength (which previous 
privation had caused them to lose) neces- 
sary for the recommencement of laborious 
pursuits. Secondly, it secures to tbs 
child purchased a comfortable asylum, sod 
most probably is tbe means of string »t 
from starvation and death, or, whet h 
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more horrible, from the cannibalism of 
its father and mother. The systematic 
traffic in human flesh, and the purchase of 
female children to supply the harems of 
the great with victims of lust and licen- 
tiousness, are totally different matters, 
and cannot be too zealously discouraged 
or too strongly reprobated." 

CONDITION OF CENTRAL INDIA. 

We continue to receive from all quarters 
strong proofs of the tender mercies of our 
non- interfering policy. Letters from, 
Central India (and there is nowhere 
where our political officers are more ef- 
ficient) inform us, that mounted free- 
booters, who despise the local authorities, 
traverse the country, pillaging tire people 
under the very walls of the most popu- 
lous cities, and murdering wherever there 
is the least shew of resistance. In the 
end of last month, a party of about ninety 
marauders, led on by two of their noto- 
rious chiefs (Upjee and Newul), mad$ 
an incursion down the eastern side of, 
Malwa, visiting in their way the cities of 
Sbajehanpore, Dewass, and Oujein, and 
such was the apathy and gross neglect of 
the native authorities, that they neither 
adopted any effectual measures to attack 
or disperse this band, nor did they report 
its proceedings to our political officer in 
the neighbourhood, uotil it passed the 
Utter city . — Delhi Gaz ., June 18. 

THE. PUNJAB. 

Runjeet Singh is represented to be in a 
fair way of recovering completely from his 
disorder, and being restored to perfect 
health. Being fully aware of the dan- 
gerous nature of his late malady, it is 
said, be is taking great care of himselt 

Runjeet’ s troops at Peshawur are stated 
to be grievously harrassed by those of the 
Bsntkzies. Runjeet has ordered rein- 
forcements thither, and ordered a fort to 
be built there. A remonstrance was 
received at Lahore, from Sooltan Ma- 
homed Khan, on the invasion of Peshawur 
by the Sikhs. “ Sooltan Mahomed Khan," 
says a letter from Loodiana, “ has made 
good his retreat via Kbybur to CaubuJ, 
where be is with his brother. Runjeet’s 
assigned reason for capturing Peshawur is 
the fear of Soojah ul Mulk’s recovering 
bis throne, and making it tributary to 
Caubul,. so that if we supported him in 
the maintaining his country it would be 
included; and Runjeet wishes to be 
before-hand and attach it to his territory 
before we have given our aid to the shah, 
thus affording us no pretext hereafter for 
laying claim to Peshawar as a part of 
Caubul, it having been in bis possession 
before we had any thing to say in the 
business." Dost Mahomed, on hearing 
of the capture of Peshawur, suspended 


his march to Candahar to succour hts 
brothers, and returned to Cabal. 

The Delhi Gazette says : “ Intelligence * 
received from a variety of sources* confirm* 
the suspicions we have long entertained 
of Ruqeet Sing’s designs on CattbuL * 
His troops are at present employed in 
the endeavour to establish bis authority 
in Peshawur, but.it seems to be consi- 
dered certain that, as soon as he has 
secured that conquest by the subjugation 
of the inhabitants and the defeat or sub*, 
mission of their chiefs, a vigorous attempt 
will be made to extend the acquisition to 
the territories of Dost Mahomed Khan 
and the Candahar sinlars, on the recovery . 
of which Sbab Shoojah has been reckon- 
ing with such confident hopes of success." 

Shah Shooja, as stated in our last, has 
been successful in Candahar. He had 
obtained a victory over the Candahar 
chiefs, who abandoned the level country 
and retired to the mountains ; be conse- 
quently got possession of the city and 
laid siege to the fort A letter from 
Loodiana, in the Delhi Gazette of July >6, 
states, however, that he had “ met with 
a repulse from Dost Mahomed. He was 
entrenched with his troops in front of 
Candahar laying siege to the fort, when 
Dost Mahomed sent 500 of his followers 
to attack them. Instead of remaining in 
their trenches, the fools quitted them, to 
the number of 200, and met Dost Ma-* 
homed troops, Who made a dash at the 
Shah’s 200, and cut them up to a man, 
without suffering in the least themselves. " 

The same writer adds : * General Al- 
lard has at last got his rooksut from' 
Runjeet; he is going to Loodiana and 
thence to Calcutta to embark for France. 

I fancy he has feathered bis nest very 
comfortably. Ventura is still at Loodi- 
ana recovering rapidly.” 


MUSCULAR STRENGTH 'OF SEPOYS. 

It is currently reported that the cause 
of the recent orders, for weighing and 
measuring the men of the Bengal army, 
originated in a wager , or friendly discus- 
sion, which occurred at Utakatnund 
between Lord William Bentinck and Sir 
Frederick Adam, regarding the muscular 
superiority of the armies of the three 
presidencies. The GovemoNgeneral, as 
in duty bound, stood up for the superior 
physical strength of the sepoys of that 
presidency with which he is more imme- 
diately counected, while Sir Frederick, we 
believe, aigued in favour of the muscular 
force of the Madras and Bombay troops. 
It is unlikely that Lord WillUm would 
lay a bet on the subject, but we think it 
extremely probable the order originated in 
some discussion among the great person- 
ages now assembled on the Neilgherries. 
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KOTAH. 

The army of the mah&r&o is said to be 
urging him to take the field against the 
nominal minister and virtual sovereign 
(termed the raj rana), who is preparing 
to oppose him, and is entitled to call for 
the aid of British troops. The office 
guaranteed to the celebrated Zalim Singh 
is now held by his son, and the grandson 
of the maharao, whose name is put to the 
treaty, occupies the pageant throne of 
Kotah. — Delhi Gaz., July 23. 

JEYPOOR, 

Jotha Ram maintains his ascendancy, 
and with the aid of his clever co-adjutress, 
Roopa Budarun. keeps the young raja in 
complete thraldom. The combination 
against them is dissolved. — Ibid. 


Ktatira*. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 16. 

Audenarrain Iyah, manager and cash- 
keeper of the Sudder Adawlut Court, a 
native of high character, was placed at the 
bar charged with embezzlement. The 
indictment consisted of eight counts, in 
which the offence was variously laid ; in 
some the money was stated to be the 
Company’s ; in others belonging to Mr. 
J. C. Morris, registrar of the court. 

When the grand jury brought the bill 
into the court, on the 14th, the foreman 
presented the conduct of a witness for the 
prosecution, named Boochiah, who had 
committed the grossest perjury. “ The 
grand jury,” he said, “ had no doubt that 
the papers he produced were made up 
for the occasion, and it was their wish 
that the papers in his house might be 
seized and himself detained in custody to 
answer for his conduct.” Sir R. Comyn 
however, replied, that the court did not 
consider itself empowered to deprive a 
man of bis liberty upon a bare present- 
ment, nor was it in the power of the 
court to issue any order for the seizure of 
his papers. The court would direct a 
subpoena duces tecum to be served upon 
him, and if he did not obey it, he would 
be liable to be committed tor contempt of 
court : and if in his evidence he was dis- 
covered to have peijured himself, he must 
be indicted at the next sessions. His 
lordship accordingly directed the clerk of 
the crown to issue a subpoena duces tecum 
to Boochiah to produce all his private 
and public commercial papers, books, and 
accounts. 

The petty jury included three na- 
tives, one of whom, Appavoo Pillay, a 
Christian, was sworn, with his turban on 
his head. Mr. Campbell , the prisoner’s 
counsel, objected to this mode of swearing 
as insufficient, and submitted that the 
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turban should be removed. Sir R. Corny a, 
however, said, if the juryman was sworn 
in such a manner as to bind his own 
conscience, it was sufficient. 

The Advocate-general , for the prose- 
cution, detailed the facts as they were 
stated in the evidence. 

J. C. Morris, Esq., registrar, sworn.— 
In the latter end of last year, I received 
instructions to sell certain securities, 
including a Bengal promissory note for 
40,000 sicca rupees, in my bands for sale 
on account of the Company. I had 
others for sale on account of other indi. 
viduals, one for Rs. 58,300 ; and one for 
Rs. 20,000. I was requested to sell the 
two latter and invest the proceeds in 
Tanjore stock. The proceeds of the first 
note for Rs. 58,300 (amounting to 60,000 
Mad. Rs. ) were paid to me on the 25th 
or 26th January. I kept the notes in 
which the money was paid separate, tied 
up together. When the broker paid me 
the proceeds of the note of Rs. 56,300, 1 
gave him that for 20,000 to sell. On the 
1st of February, I received a Tanjore 
bond for Rs. 83,000 from Gooroovspah 
Chitty. A bond for Rs. 40,000 was 
given by me into the hands of the broker 
for sale previously to my receipt of the 
Tanjore bond, and the broker paid that 
bond (being in Mad. Rs. 44,406) in part 
payment for the Tanjore stock, and he 
paid the remainder purchase-money of the 
stock, out of the proceeds of the note for 
Rs. 58,300. The Rs. 20,000 note was 
disposed of on the 5th February, and the 
proceeds were paid me on the 5th or 6th, 
in promissory notes, and a check for 
13,000 Rs. : the amount for which the 
promissory notes were left with me being 
paid, and the notes in question taken away 
afterwards. On the 17th I got the whole 
of the Rs. 20,000 in cash. On that 
day, I received a Bombay note for 
Rs. 5,500, and delivered it into the 
liands of Audee Narrain to be cashed, 
on the evening of Saturday the 15th, or 
on the morning of Monday the 17th. 1 
put the notes in which the money was 
paid me into the other bundle. I did not 
take any memorandum of these notes. I 
gave Audee Narrain Rs. 40,666 due to 
the cash-chest (after deducting 3,750 
from the 44.416) and there was a sum 
remaining in my hands. Certain pensions 
were due, and it was thought better that 
the amount (3,750) should be sent to 
Tanjore at once. I was not in the same 
room with the cash-chest. I sat in one 
room, in which there was an open door- 
way, and I could 6ee the chest distinctly. 
I should suppose the distance six or seven 
yards. I am very infirm myself, and did 
not go to the chest when it was opened. 
Audee Narrain went to the chest, and 
put the packet on the ground tOgCnable 
him to open it. There is $n ii?n hand 
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passing over the chest from one handle to 
the other. He has the custody of the 
padlock of this. I held the key of the 
chest myself. Audee Narrain opened the 
chest, dropped in the packet, and shut it. 
I heard the ring of the lock when he shut 
it. It makes a great noise, and I am 
pretty sure I heard it lock. The padlock 
makes little or no noise. On the 19th it 
was necessary to open the chest This 
was about three or four in the evening. 
I was in the office by twelve. There 
was no access to the chest from the time 
I arrived till the chest was opened. 1 
kept the key of the desk in my office-box. 
I am quite sure that that key was never 
got out of it On the latter occasion, I 
gave Audee Narrain the key as usual. He 
opened the chest. I observed nothing at 
first. He ought merely to have deposited 
the packet ; instead of which, I saw him 
stooping down and examining the contents 
of the chest. 1 had my eye upon him the 
whole of the time ; I never had my eyes 
off hhn an instant. His hands were in 
the chest. He pulled something which 
appeared to have stuck in the comer. 
He brought some notes, and said he found 
them on the back of the chest. If he 
stretched bis arm, be might have picked 
up any thing behind the chest ; but I did 
not see that he did pick up any thing. 
The chest is only eighteen inches high. 
The chest appeared to have been disturbed. 
I looked at the packet I had put in, and 
found that a sum of 17,000 and odd ru- 
pees had been extracted. Audee Narrain 
said, that when he opened the chest his 
own lock was all right, but the other lock 
was open. I said, 44 Why then did you 
not come and tell me immediately?" I 
do not recollect his answer. He said, 
when he came to the office that morning, 
he found the key of his padlock in the 
blotting-paper on his desk, instead of in 
the drawer in which he had kept it ; and 
that, as the sheristadar was standing by at 
the time, he mentioned the circumstance 
to him. Mr. Douglas asked him if he 
had reported the circumstance to me? 
He said, no, he had not done so. He 
might have assigned a reason for not hav- 
ing done so, but I do not positively re- 
member any. We all remained near the 
chest till Mr. Campbell came. Immedi- 
ately upon discovering the robbery, I 
wrote to Mr. Campbell and to the super- 
intendent of police, requesting they would 
call immediately. Mr. Campbell said, to 
the best of my recollection, that circum- 
stances were very suspicious sgainst the 
prisoner. Mr. Campbell and Audee Nar- 
rain proceeded to the lower range of the 
building. Mr. Douglas might have gone 
likewise, but I do not think he did. The 
following notes remained in my possession 
after I had made up the amount due to 
the cash chest : — M. 10,154?, for 1,000 


rupees; M. 10,105, 1.000 rupees; M. 
10,200, 1,000 rupees; M. 10,116, 1,000 
rupees; M. 10,176, 1.000 rupees; F. 
17,410, 500 rupees; T. 6,535, 300 rupees; 
besides these there were smaller notes, 
amounting to 1,000 rupees. These notes, 
I have reason to know, were none of those 
in payment of the Bombay government 
bill. On reference to the treasury, I find 
that none of these were paid in payment 
of the Bombay note. There was a Com- 
pany’s paper deposited by Mr. Lazar. 
( The note handed to witness. ) This is the 
identical Bengal promissory note. I gave 
it to the prisoner, in the course of my 
duty, to be put into the chest. I saw it 
afterwards as part of the contents of the 
chest, about two months or two months 
and a-half after Mr. Lazar had deposited 
it. On the 20th February I saw this note 
in the chest ; the robbery was discovered 
on the 19th ; I sealed the cliest ; my seal 
was not broken, and I saw it in the chest 
on the 20th. It was originally blank en- 
dorsed, but has been especially endorsed 
since. 

Cross-examined. The cash-chest is 
under the control of the registrar, and 
the contents of the chest likewise under 
his control. I had control over the 
prisoner’s key, but he had no control 
over mine. I examined the chest between 
the 6th September and the end of the 
year, and all was right. If Mr. Lazar’s 
bond was deposited before, it must have 
been there. I made no memorandum of 
any of the notes I received till after the 
robbery. I don’t recollect what notes 
I gave the prisoner to make up Rs. 7,503, 
or what notes he gave roe for the Rs. 5,500 
I have no recollection of giving him 
the sum of Rs. 4,500 on the 11th Febru- 
ary. I put the proceeds of the bond for 
Rs. 58,000 in my office-box. This box was 
carried backwards and forwards, from the 
office to my house and from my house to 
the office, till the 17th, when the money 
was put into the cash-chest. I don’t 
think I gave Audee Narrain any notes to 
put into the cash-chest until the 17th, but 
I will not swear that I did not. The 
check for 13,000 I gave to Audee Nar- 
rain to get cashed. I remember exchang- 
ing notes for Rs. 2,000 of gold. 1 don’t 
know whether these notes were from the 
money I received from the treasury or 
from the brokers. I made a 'mem. of 
these notes on the back of <ny writing- 
book. I do not consider myself bound in 
duty to use any manual labour whatever. 

I am personally responsible, and if I 
chose to tell my servant to put money 
into the cash-chest, I presume it is suffi- 
cient. The lock on the chest turns only 
once. I understand Audee Narrain re- 
ceived some money on the 17th, on be- 
half of Mr. Lushington. 

Re-examined. The gold remained with 
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me. I cannot open the chest unless with 
Audee Nartain’s key. The prisoner is 
hired and paid by the Company. I am 
certain I gave all the notes which I got 
from the sale of the As. 58,300 into An- 
des Narrain’s hands, except inch as I 
paid to the broker and retained myself. 
The contents of the chest were examined 
by the sheristadar's book the latter end of 
last year. I found it correct by this book. 
'1 should say the last item, Mr. Lazar’s 
bond, was not in the cash-chest then, as 
my mark does not appear near the item. 
At that time it did not form part of the 
property in my cbaige. I have no recol- 
lection of having ever compared it with 
the l>ook. 

By Sir R. Palmer, C. J. — I gave the 
bond to Audee Narrain to be put into the 
chest. 1 I cannot swear I saw it in the 
chest. I saw nothing In the chest, but 
when particular bonds were required they 
were brought to me. There is no mark 
to enable me to say positively that ft was 
in the cash-chest. I examined the cash- 
chest in December last. 

By the prisoner himself. — The chest 
was examined when there was a report of 
deficiency in another office, and this is 
the occasion to which I allude. 

A. D. Campbell, Esq. sworn. I am 
officiating as one of the judges of the Sud- 
der Dewanny Adawlat Court. The pri- 
soner was employed as Manager. The 
appointment Is made by the registrar. 
He was paid by the government On 
the 10th Feb. I received a letter from 
Mr. Morris, requesting my attendance. 

I went accordingly, and proceeded to the 
Court -room. Mr. Morris, Mr. Douglas, 
%nd others, were there. The whole of 
•fhe establishment, upon my suggestion, 
made their appearance in my presence. 
Iff the presence of AudeeNarraln ft was 
stated to me that a Huge sum of money, 
'Rs., 17,000 and odd, bad been extracted. 
It was also stated, that Audee Narrain 
had found, on the blotting-paper on his 
desk, the key of the chest, which ought 
to have been always in his possession. I 
immediately observed that, as there was 
a large sum of money in the cash-chest, 
mid a part only was taken, suspicion fell 
on the servants, and that from the cir- 
cumstance of there being so large a sotn, 
which ought to have been put into the 
•treasury, my suspicions (Hi on the sheris- 
"tedar and the manager. Audee Narrain 
mid, that his key was not with himself, in 
his own pocket ; it was locked up in fan 
desk in the Sudder Adawlat Court* I 
then said, “ Come down stairs, and let 
me examine the state of your desk." I 
'went down, and Mr. Douglas and Mr, 
Davidson followed, Audee Narrain 
opened his desk, and on his examining it, 
it appeared to have been forced open. 
There were marks, as if something had 
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been thrust in to force it open. I asked 
him if it bad been forced open. Be said 
“ No,** and accounted for the maiks by 
saying it was forced open a consideiabte 
time previous, when he bad forgotten to I 
bring his key to the office, on which occa- 
sion a carpenter was sent for, who opened 
it. I left Mr. Douglas and Mr. David- 
son to examine the contents of the desk, 
and called Audee Narrain into a little 
room, the door of which was open. 1 told 
him, as be had one of the keys of the 
cash-chest, he would certainly be held 
responsible for the deficiency, as the ma- 
nager of the office under the registrar, it 
being his duty to discover whence the 
deficiency arose ; and I asked him if he 
entertained any suspicions against any 
person in the office. He was very con- 
siderably agitated, and, as far as I can re- 
collect, Ins Words were : “ Master better 
look at Fernandez’s room,” or” desk.” 

I will swear that he said, “ Master better 
look at Fernandez's,” but whether be 
•said “ rodm” or “ desk,” I am not quite 
certain. I made one step from him, and 
called him, and, on turning round, told 
Audee Narrain to shew me the place he 
alluded to. By this time Ramasawmy, 
bead talfiar of the poliee, arrived, da- 
dee Narrain walked into the record-room, 
which is not a very large one, bat has a 
desk and is filled with almirahs. The 
desk runs up the middle of the room. 1 
Went up one side and Audee Nairalntbe 
othdr. He stretched acrom the desk, 
and pushed Open one of the drawers of 
the ahUirah, Which was not locked. He 
at Once went to the drawer which was 
unlocked. He pulled out all the confects 
by handful is, and tossed them upon the 
desk, and there was nothing in it except 
books and papers. He returned that 
■drawer and pulled the second drawer. 
HU emptied it in a similar manner. When 
he had nearly emptied it, I found some- 
thing crush at the bottom of it There 
were twenty- five Or thirty pieces of gokl, 
afid a number of bank-notes corf ring 
them, as if they bad been crushed by the 
hand together. The Whole was tfumpted 
into one pared. The notes amounted to 
Ra. 5,000 and odd: I left She party be- 
low, and carried the money up to Mr. 
Morris the registrar. By the time I ar- 
rived, Mr. Elliot came in. I delivered the 
whole of the notes to Mr. Morris, but no 
memorandum was taken of their nntoberc. 
After a considerable time, an appeal was 
made to mein his presence if I could act, 
by persuasion, get the remainder of the 
money. I took Audee Narrtrfn aside, and 
utated to him, m my opinion, bis situadoa 
was gone and bis character also, and ad- 
vised him, as the only olefins df avoiding 
judicial investigation— * 

Here Mr, Campbell was Stomped by 
the Court. 
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Sir JR. Palmer observed that this 
nmoonted to an inducement or promise. 

Mr. Campbell remarked that what he 
feed to say was perhaps in favour of the 
prisoner.' 

The Advocate General said, if that was 
the case, his learned friend would proba- 
bly urge him to declare it. 

Cross-exammed. The prisoner appeared 
under great alarm, and I told him that 
the only way there appeared of his escap- 
ing judicial inquiry was by his producing 
the rest of the money. He declared, not 
once, but repeatedly, that, though appear- 
ances were against him, yet that I myself 
would in a few days be convinced of his 
innocence, and declared most solemnly 
that he knew nothing about the robbery. 
He accused Fernandez, alluding to a mis- 
understanding which existed between 
them. There was some very hostile feel- 
ing between the two. He complained of 
Fernandez having thrown obstacles in his 
way in the management of the business of 
the office. I have known Audee Narraina 
great many years. I had a favourable 
opinion of his character until some time 
previous to this robbery. 

Re-examined. The prisoner did not 
assign any reason for accusing Fernandez 
beyond that there was a general ill-feeling 
between them. 

Mr. Morris again examined. When 
Mr. Campbell delivered me the notes, I 
put them into a cover, and placed them 
in the cash-chest. I took their numbere 
two days afterwards. The numbers were : 
T. 3,983. for Rs. 1,000; M. 10,122, for 
Its. 1,000; M. 10.142, for Rs. 1000; 
T. 3,8*1, for Rs. 1,000; T. 3,983 for 
Rs. 1,000; M. 9,845, for 100 rupees; 
G. 3,004, for 50 rupees; T. 11,414, for 
50 rupees ; T. 1 1,500 for 50 rupees ; T. 
5,986, for 50 rupees. 

Paapoo Chetty Narsimooloo sworn. I 
am in partnership with Gooroovapah 
Chitty, a money- broker, who has dealings 
with the prisoner, t remember a pay- 
ment of 7.000 Rs. made by Audee Nar- 
rain to Gooroovapah. 1 was present 
when it was made. It was made in two 
notes for 3,000 Rs. each, and one for 1,000 
Rs., making iu all Rs. 7,000. Vencata . 
Ramangooloo made the entry in the 
book ; be is a partner, and keeps the ac- 
counts. The eutry is made on the 18th 
February 1834. Gooroovapah paid 7,000 
Rs. into my hands, and directed me to 
the house of Bootchia. Audee Narrain 
was present. Gooroovapah told me to 
take the sum to Ruva Bootchia, and to 
bring back a bond for 8,200 Rs. I took 
the same notes which Gooroovapah gave 
me to Bootchiah, who delivered me the 
bond for Rs. 8,200, which I brought to 
Audee Narrain. 

Cross-examined. I kept no memoran- 
dum of my own. Audee Narrain was 


up stairs when I came. (This witness 
was repeatedly asked whether the money 
was paid by the prisoner before or after 
he entered the house, but he would give 
no direct answer.) 

- By the Chief Justice. When I went 
up stairs, the prisoner was in the act of 
paying the money. 

Gooroovapah Chitty sworn. I am ft 
money broker. The prisoner several times 
paid me money. I remember his paying roe 
Rs. 7,000 on account of a bond. I paid 
him money on the mortgage of a bond for 
Rs. 8,200. (Mr. Lazar’s bond, No. 4,393, 
shewn.) I cannot say whether this is the 
bond or not. Audee Narrain delivered 
one of the same amount to me about the 
20th or 30th October 1833. I took his 
mortgage bond for Rs. 4,400. The 
amount ultimately due to me by the pri- 
soner for money lent him w'os Rs. 7,106. 
When the money was paid the bond was 
w'ith Bootchiah. 1 paid Rs. 7,000 to Nar- 
simooloo and desired him to pay it to 
Bootchiah. This was the same money I 
had received from Audee Narrain. 

By Sir R. Palmer. The redeeming of 
the bond was on the 18th February. 1 re- 
ceived it in October before. From Octo- 
ber to February, no other bond passed 
through my hands for Rs. 8,200. 

Bootchiah sw'orn. I have laige deal- 
ings with Gooroovapah (produces hia 
books). I received Its. 7,000 on the 8th 
February 1834 from Paupoo Chitty Nar- 
simooloo. The book in u r hich the notea 
are entered was taken by the police. ♦ (The 
book handed to witness. ) The Nos. of 
notes received are 4,114 for Rs. 3,000, 
4,127 for Rs. 3,000, and 7,219 for Rs. 
3, 000, —total Rs. 7,000. My goomua- 
tali took down the numbers in my pre* 
sence. A Company’s bond was returned# 

I cannot read English. I have no entry 
of the bond. (Mr. Lazar’s Bond handed 
to witness. ) I cannot say whether this is 
the bond- No. 4,127 was paid into the 
treasury on the same day I received it. 

Cross-cxnmined. Vencatanarain Chitty, 
my goomustah, enters the notes. I com- 
pared the entry with the notes. 

Vencataram Chitty sworn. I am goo* 
mu stah of the last witness^ I received 
three notes from Narisimooloo — two for 
Rs. 3,000 and one for Rs. 1 ,000. 

Nursoo Pillay sworn. I am a money 
broker. I received from Mr. Morris, on 
the 22d or 23d January, a bond for Rs. 
58,300. This bond was purchased by four 
individuals, Narrain Doss, Jeevan Mull, 
and two others. I took no memorandum 
of the notes. 

By Sir R. Palmer. Two days after I 
received the bond, the money was paid to 
Mr. Morris. 

* This Is the witness who prevaricated before 
the grand jury. His books were taken charge of 

by the police.(34 
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Vencataroyloo sworn* I am a broker. Vencata Soobefovloo sworn. I an a 
I remember receiving money for a bond of writer in the general treasury. Nos. 4,127 
Rs. 58,000 from Jeevan Mull Lai ah and for Rs. 3,000 and 9,145 for Rs. 100 are 
these others. 1 received from Jeevan among the numbers given to l*utcbmet 
MuU Latah himself Rs. 20,000; 10,000 Narsoo. No. 4*127 for Rs. 3,000 is 
in bank notes and 10,000 in a check. 1 among the notes received from Bootchiah. 
carried this money to Mr. Morris. . No. 7,219 for Rs. 1,000 is also among the 

Cross-examined. I received and paid notes paid to Narsoo. Lutchejnee Nat- 
the money ou the 24th January. I do not soo paid Rs. 3,750. No 4,127 is not here 
make any memorandum of notes. 1 made as part of this sum — 74219 is not here — 
no other payments that day. 3,882 is not here— 9,845 is not here. 

Re-examined. The notes I received Chedumbra sworn. X am a sbrojf in 
from Jevan MuU Lalah were never out of the bank. 1 paid the proceeds of a hill for 
my hands till 1 paid them to Mr. Morris. Rs. 3.000 to Lutcliumiah Narsoo —1 paid 
Jeevan MuU Lalah sworn. 1 am a Rs. 2,964 twelve annas : the numbers are 
soucar or banker. I purchased part of a entered on the back of the bill, 
bond for Rs. 58,000 and paid the money The case for the prosecution having 
to Vencataroyloo on the 24th January. I closed, 

paid Us. 20,600 and odd. The following Mr. Campbell submitted there was no 
notes were amongst these I paid — 4,119 evidence to send the case to the jmy. 
for Rs. 3,000, 3 882 for Rs. 1,000, 3,817 The notes had not been proved to hare 
for Rs 1,000, 7,238 for Rs. 1,000, 7,219 been in the chest. There was no evidence 
■ for IU. 1 ,000. to shew that they were ever in the chest. 

The Foreman of the Jury here said : It was proved that Mr. Morris paid cer- 
“ The native gentlemen of the jury, my tain notes to Audee Narrain ; but there 
lord, wish to retire for a few minutes ; the chain dropped ; there was nothing to 
they say, they cannot contain themselves shew that the notes liad ever been got 
any longer.'* out of the chest; and, as there was not 

After the jury bad re-assembled. one iota of proof to prove a larceny against 

Jaun Mull sworn. 1 am goomustah the prisoner, he urged that the case could 
to the last witness. I made these entries not be sent to the jury. 

(the book from which the last witness bad Sir R. Palmer , however, thought the 
read the numbers of the notes being facts given in evidence pn the part of the 
handed to witness). They are correctly prosecution certainly required some expla- 
made. The notes were paid to Venca- nation. He, therefore, did not consider 
tar oy loo. himself at liberty to stop the case. 

Cross-examined. I gave the notes my- Some discussion here took place as to 
self to Vencataroyloo. whether the trial should be adjourned and 

Lutchmee Narsoo sworn. I am a shroff the jury separate (it being six o'clock) ; 
in the Sudr Adawlut Court. Audee but the jury expressed their readiness to 
Narrain, in February last, gave me a bill go on. 

to get cashed. I went to the treasury and The prisoner was then told by the court 
got Rs. 5,500. One note for Rs. 3,000 that, as his counsel could not make any 
and the remainder in smaller notes. This address to the jury for him, it was now 
was on the 17th February. I delivered time for him to offer any thing lie had to 
the money to the manager. I received in say in his defence himself, 
the evening from him Rs. 3,750 to be paid Audee Narrain here put in a short writ- 
to the cash-keeper at the treasury and to ten defence, in which he said he had been 
get a bill on Guntoor. They registered surprised to hear from his counsel that he 
the notes. (A book was here produced would not be allowed to address the court 
by Vencata Soobaroyloo Chitty.J My for him. This was a very great hardship* 
name is here for Rs. 5,500: It was no privilege to him to be told that be 

Cross-examined. The prisoner gave might address the jury in a foreign lan- 
me at the same time a bill for Rs. 3,000, guage. He had received a great number 
which he said belonged to Mr. Lushing- of notes and a great deal of money ou ac- 
ton. I saw them register the notes be- count of other individuals, as well as on 
fore they gave the notes to me. I did not account of the Company, and it might 
examine the notes with the register. I have so happened that he mixed the notes 
brought the Rs. 3,000 and paid it to together, and did not pay Mr. Morris the 
Audee Narrain. I received ten oc eigh- identical notes paid at the treasury. He 
teen rupees less Rs. 3,000. Rs . 400 denied all knowledge of the robbery, 
was paid to some peon, and the balance 1 Stephen Lazar, Esq. sworn. I deposited 
paid to Audee Narrain. a Company's bond for Rs. 8,200 fin the 

Re examined. I kept the Rs. 3,000 Sudder Adawlut Court on the 4th No- 
separate from the Rs. 5,500. I delivered vember 1833. I delivered it to the tegi*- 
them separately to Audee Narrain. The trar. I deposited it as a security in m 
numbers of the notes received for the bill appeal to the king in conned', ahwfcn 
were marked on the back of the bill. gherry Row, a broke in Matt* -tat 
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discounted a bond of Rs. 8,300 for priso- 
ner, to whom he paid the proceeds. He 
does not know the number of the bond. 
The purchaser is dead. He saw no writ- 
fag on the bond beyond the indorsement. 

The hon. W. Oliver, Esq,, Member of 
Council, had known the prisoner from 
1818 to 1$23, when be lost sight of him 
altogether. Hte genera! character up to 
that time was very good. 

Venka, prisoner’s palan queen- bearer, 
hdd'been in bis service for twenty years. 
It was always usual for prisoner to leave 
the office after the workmen bad left it. 
Two days before his arrest he went to his 
office direct horn his house, and from bis 
office direct to his house. He went to 
J. Appaaawmy’s house the day before be 
was arrested. Don’t know what he went 
there for; then he went to Vunlapah’s 
house. 

This witness, in his cross-examination, 
evidently appeared to have been tutored ; 
but be at last came out with the truth, 
that his master went to Gooroovapah’s, 
Vurdapah’s, and Appasawmy’s. 

Shaike Meerum, a police duffadar, em- 
ployed in the Sudder Ada wl tit Court, de- 
posed that Audee Narrain left the office 
at six o’clock in the evening of the 17th, 
and cpme there next day at the usual hour 
in the morning. 

J. C. Murray, Esq., knew Audee Nar- 
oun from July 1833, and had no reason 
to doubt bis honesty; on the contrary, 
he was always punctual in the extreme* 
He said, “ I thought him a very honest 
man." 

T. V. Stonehouse, Esq. officiated as 
registrar of the Sudder Adawlut Court in 
1831, and saw no reason to distrust the 
prisoner ; his opinion of him was not un- 
favourable. 

Sir R. Palmer, commenced his charge 
to the jury at about seven o’clock, and 
went through the whole of the evidence. 
He entreated them to give the case their 
most serious consideration, and concluded 
(says the only paper which contains a 
report of the trial) a most eloquent and 
most strictly impartial charge at about 
twenty minutes to nine. The jury con- 
sulted for a few minutes and returned a 
verdict of guilty. The court was crowded 
with persons of the highest respectability, 
and “ Sheva ! Sheva !” burst from every 
Dative present on the delivery of the ver- 
dict. 

July 17. 

Audee Narrain was placed at the bar, 
and the Chief Justice addressed the priso- 
ner to the following effect : 

“Audee .Narrain : — After a long, labori- 
I hope, patient investigation of the 
focuiof your case, you stand convicted of 
embegtlcinent ; and I am confident that 
no pemon who was present on your trial, 
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can entertain the shadow of a doubt opo* 
the justice of rite conclusion at which the 
jury arrived. Of the jury who presided 
On your trial, satisfactory I trust it will 
be to your own family and to the public 
to know, that among them were some of 
your own countrymen ; satisfactory to the 
former, because they must be convinced, 
that bad there been any circumstances in 
your favour, they would not have been 
passed over ; and satisfactory to the pub- 
lic, inasmuch as they cannot fail to dis- 
cover, that however painful it may be to 
a native juror to bring in a verdict of 
guilty against a man of your caste and 
consequence, yet that the duty, the para- 
mount duty, he owes to society will out- 
weigh every other consideration, and hav- 
ing sworn to give a true verdict, will do 
so without fear, favour, or affection. Of 
the nature of the offence and the necessity 
there is, unless the bonds of society are to 
be swept away, to inflict upon it the ut- 
most severity, I need not here remark ; 
but if in any case the severity of the law 
does not deserve the slightest relaxation, 
it is your case. It is your case, whether 
we look to the extent of the crime ; it is 
yonr case, whether we look at the respon- 
sible situation you held ; it is your case, 
whether we look to your rank and condi- 
tion in life, for you must have known the 
extreme heinousness of the offence ; and 
last, not least, it is your case, from the 
atrocious attempt, on your part, to cast 
the blame upon the shoulders of an inno- 
cent man. You endeavoured, by an act 
of the blackest malignity, to flx the crime 
upon another, who, had you not failed to 
support your statements, might have been 
reduced to ruin, disgrace, and banishment. 
And what was your motive ? That there 
was an angTy feeling between you. Under 
all these circumstances, the court would 
be wanting in its duty, both as regards 
the administration of justice and the 
punishment of the guilty, if it relaxed one 
iota of the extreme severity of the law. 
The sentence of the law is, and the court 
doth adjudge, that you be transported to 
Singapore for the term of fourteen years. M 

MISCELLANEOUS. * 

RAJAH OF COORG. 

Dr. Birch, assist. -surg. 36th reg. N.I, f 
has sent to one of the Madras papers a 
statement of facts respecting the character 
of the ex-rajah of Coorg (whom the Ma- 
dras press show a disposition to hold up 
as an object of sympathy and commisera- 
lion) from which we extract the following : 

“ This country (the Coorg) was Wrested 
from the iron grasp of Tippoo by the Bri- 
tish, and restored to the ex -rajah’s relative 
by the latter power, by whom its safety 
was guaranteed, and on whose protection 
former rajahs relied with a confidence by 
n^'nu>i/ns misulaced. But Vecraiunfler. 
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giving bimmlf up to dAaircbery and the 
evil coir— els of b»a no mister Buswapah, 
passed his tin— is folly and wickedness. 
He entered into the intrigues oftbepoligar 
of Nnggsr, and prateeted the adherents 
of that rebeilioti* chiefs whose ne p h ew, 
Koongal Naig, was one of the leader* of 
the Coorgs at (be Buckb Dun-see. Then, 
to relieve hi— self fra— the Importunities of 
soah friends and relatives as wished to 
point out the bad consequences of his 
folly. In abetting the treason of those plot- 
ting against British authority, and pro* 
▼akmg the just indignation of that power, 
by the detention of the sacred person of its 
envoy, he adopted the despot's fell plan of 
murder, in which be found a ready co- 
adjutor in his minister, Buswapah, who 
delighted to imbrue his Itands in blood. 
Accordingly, the ex-rajah slaughtered 
nearly all his relatives not very long ago. 
This was averred by those wl»o acknow- 
ledge that they had interred the victims. 
To establish, therefore, the truth of this 
assertion, it was deemed essential that the 
remains should be discovered, and to this 
end a committee was appointed, of which 
I was a member. 

«* The committee, having assembled, 
proceeded la the ground, attended by 
Chinna Beswapoh, the ex-rajah's bretlier- 
ia-law, the interpreter, Darashab, a naig’s 
guard, and the Coerg men who buried the 
murdered persons.- Having gone out at 
the gate of the northern barrier, we were 
led by a narrow and intricate path through 
the jungle, until we readied a xpot, which, 
when uncovered from fallen leaves, ap- 
peared to be considerably less firm than 
the surrounding ground, in which we were 
told that twelve bodies were interred. 

** The Coorgs began to dig, and after 
much labour cleared away a space about 
eight feet by eight superficial, and about 
six deep, and dug up twdve bodies, and 
twelve separate heads. The skulls of some 
and the vertebrae of the necks of others 
bore evident marks of violence. Around 
all the bodies were strong ropes. The 
flesh was not wholly consumed, but in 
great part was converted into adipocire. 
On one body was a pair of trowsers, which 
body was considered by Chinna Buswapah 
to be that of his brother, and on seeing 
which he exclaimed ‘ Had I not fled, I 
Should also have been in that bole/ 

“ These, then, were the remains of 
persons who were brought there bound, 
and then decapitated and hurled into the 
' pit. Having replaced them in their sad 
tomb, we proceeded to examine four other 
graves. In one we saw the body of a 
young female, said to have been a beauty 
of the seraglio, who was hanged on a tree 
adjacent, the mark of the rope being on 
the bough from whence she had bceu sus- 
pended. In another was found the body 
of a man ; in another that of a child, jdio 


which k was* Oh mm Buswapah * —dent 
wish to ascertain beyond a doubt, because 
it was bis own. His child had been seised, 
but its flue was only surmised until the 
asteoadmg proof lay before him. In tbr 
next and last we examined, -el t heo g U net 
the last to he found, wete the bodies of tew 
women, one of wheat was recognised by 
Darashab and Chinos Buswapah — that 
of the Dewa Amajee, the ex-rajah’s aunt, 
from ber peculiarly -sloped forehead ; oo 
seeing which, Darashab broke forth in— 
a rapturous strain of praise and regret, for 
she was noted for benevolence and intcUi* 
gence. 

“ From the condition of the bodies, it 
was evident that they were interred much 
about the same time, the period not being 
more distant than five or six months, or 
thereabouts; thus shewing the ruthless 
and wholesale way in which those were 
disposed of, who incurred the suspicions of 
the tyrant, whose minions implicitly obeyed 
his orders without comment, atiently 
seising and destroying bis victims at night, 
tbe only account of them being, that they 
had disappeared no one could tell liow. 
In tliis way it is commonly supposed that 
many hundreds were disposed of." 

It is stated in the Madras Herald, that 
when it became known to tbe inmates of 
the ex-rajah*s harem, that further attend- 
ance on the fallen chief was optional Oi* 
their part, three only signified their reudi* 
ness to accompany him. This he com- 
plained bitterly of, declaring that h was 
only on account of his women that b* 
surrendered. 

TRANSACTIONS IN II MED V. 

The Madras papers still teem with cou- 
dieting statements, from anonymous wri- 
ters, respecting tbe transactions in Kimcdy* 
and the operations against the Fittoory- 
dars ; in the course of which, tbe writers 
animadvert not only upon each otltar, but 
upon the agents in the transactions. It is 
much to be regretted, that no official or 
authenticated details of these transactions 
ore published. The omission is not merely 
an unjust disappointment of public curi- 
osity, but leaves the characters of gallant 
and deserving men open to tbe innuendos 
of party scribblers. 

Extract of a letter from Madras, dated 
Aug. 16 u Our hot season was over 
some weeks back, and wliat a contrast 
between 1833 and 1834 ! A little of tb© 
rain we have had tills year would have 
been a blessing in 1833. However, the 
misery is over; and, brought into. I imme- 
diate contact os I am with natiye* of all 
ranks, it is delightful to hear them exulting. 
I have tolerably satisfactory account^ before 
me to prove that on < lie people 
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died last fear m Gtmtoor tad other parts 
round shout. We have now. a beautiful 
climate ; the rains . have cooled the air, 
and a fine cool season Has before aa. My 
friend > -■ ■■ hot had a severe liver 

attack T -which was much aggravated by his 
being ' obliged; dusing the worst of the 
land -winds* to accompany a wing of a 
regiment after a note! rebel, Pykarow* 
They, however, had a wild-goose chase, 
and my friend was driven back by the heat 
and sickness, which eventually upset him. 
la tho mean time, our people captured six 
of Pykarow’s people, whom I hove now in 
jail here ; and a zemindar, who rejoices in 
the name of Rurapah Boo ba tee, gave up 
poor Pykarow to ns, the other day, and 
here he is- Thank God, he is the last of 
the blackguards, and people will begin to 
breathe more freely.” 

BOV ESTABLISHMENTS OP NATIVE COSTS- 

•* From the adjutant-general’* circular, 
it appears, that government has it in con- 
templation to alxriish the boy establish- 
ment of corps A measure more fraught 
with injury to the service could not well 
have been devised, as tending to weaken 
the confidence and attachment of out 
sepoys, by the abolishment of an excellent 
institution, to the advantages of which 
since entering the service they bsve been 
led to look forward, as a certain source of 
subsistence for tboir families, in the event 
of casualty to themselves; the establish- 
ment is of the most vital importance to the 
interests of the old soldiers, who, amongst 
the Moosulmauns especially, from having 
many mouths to feed (I can instance a 
private trooper with fifteen), are rarely able 
to lay by money, and consequently but 
too often leave their families totally desti- 
tute; within my own knowledge many 
such, containing five or six individuals in 
eich, are kept from starvation by an 
orphan boy's pension. Were the pro- 
spective abolition of pensions to the native 
soldiery in their old age, ever thought of, 
such would J believe hardly cause greater 
discontent amongst the privates than the 
proposed most ill-judged measure, the bare 
nrakoor of which has at this station occa- 
sioned intense anxiety and alarm; the 
higher authorities will, however, it is hoped, 
weigh well the opinions of those whom 
they have consulted, ere carrying it into 
eflvct.” — Corr. Mad. Herald. 

MADRAS CLUB. 

The annual general report of the conr- 
mlttee of the Madras Club was laid before 
a general meeting of the subscribers on 
the Mih Juue. 

Since the period of the last annual ge- 
nera) meeting, the following alterations in 
the established rules have been passed : — 

** That all persons belonging to the 
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payment of original donation. Re* 70, dull 
be admitted honorary a ad occasional - mem- 
bers at the signed recam mendetioe af any 
two vnemWrt of committee, on signifying 
to the secretary their desire of becoming 
permanent members at the next ensuing 
ballet. - 

“ That Rule X* per. wise, be modified 
thus 1 That all accoamts abaft ba settled 
monthly on or before the 15th instant, o* 
before leaving the house.’ 

The club at 'present consist* af 1,340 
members, 849 of whom have paid their do- 
tions in fall. Some fewy recently arrived, 
have not yet paid up their donations ; tba 
remainder are paying- them by i natal - 
ments. The balance of donation still due 
amounts to Rs. 16,596 : that of subscrip- 
tion on the 30tb of March, Rs. -4,232, 
making a foul sum due of Rs. 20,838. 

A very detailed statement of receipts and 
disbursements is appended to the report, 
whence it appears that the former amounted 
to Rs. 85,859, the latter to IU. 84,968 ; 
leaving a balance in the steward's hands 
of Rs 891. 

At an extraordinary general meeting 
of subscribers, held on the 15th July, 1 it 
was resolved that civil servants and mili- 
tary officers of bis Majesty's eotl the Hon. 
Company's services should be eligible as 
members on arrival in India, in lieu of, as 
hitherto, on quitting college, or being of 
two years’ standing respectively. 

THE MADIAS ARSTT. 

Orders have been received for breaking 
-up the Jaulnah 'field force. It is to dis- 
perse immediately after the monsoon, 
which will be about the latter end of next 
month. Staff officers arc to draw their 
allowances till January next ; but we 
have heard no talk of compensation for 
•the heavy loss that will be experienced by 
nearly every officer at the station in the 
loss of their houses. This is we think a 
hard case, and we trust that the comman- 
der- in- chief Will give the subject his con- 
sideration, and establish some scale of 
Compensation on the breaking up or a 
force, that at least shall preserve its mem- 
bers from beavy and otherwise inevitable 
loss . — Madras Herald , July 1 9. 

A Madras correspondent mentions se- 
veral important changes about to take 
place in the Madras army. The light field 
division is to be removed from jaulnah, 
and that station is to be abandoned. The 
Madras troops are to be withdrawn from 
Nngpore, and their place supplied from 
Bombay; there is to be a general aban- 
donment of minor stations in all divisions, 
and concentration of the troops under the 
personal command of general officers : and 
garrison staff is to l>e generally abolished. 
It is also supposed that the llydrahad 
Kiil»iiliarv force will be united. The 
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writer points out several grots abuses af- 
fecting the health and comfort of the 
troops, connected with the state of the 
barracks and the powers of the com mis. 
sariat, hut these art matters which, we do 
not .say, are wholly neglected, but which 
receive far less attention than those 
schemes and arrangements, by which a 
miserable saving may be wrung from the 
straitened resources and diminished pros- 
pects of the servants of government. Who 
it benefited by this false economy ? Is 
taxation lessened? Is industry encou- 
raged ? Is the saving allowed to remain 
and 41 fructify ** in this country ? On the 
contrary, every public burden bears as 
heavily at this moment as before the reign 
of economy commenced, and the resources 
of the country are notoriously undergoing 
a gradual prrceas of deterioration . — India 
Gax+ July 12. 

NATIVE ENGLISH. 

The Madras Gazette gives the follow* 
ing as a genuine copy of a letter from a 
young native gentleman, in expectation of 
an appointment at the Madras police of- 
fice. 

44 My dear friend— I take the liberty of 
writing this few lines to you if yon been 
eake to me before in the four days you can 
tell. I will ready to send to ■ rupees 
and besides turband — Now I got no ready 
to give my dear friend because why to my 
dear friend tooke my turband and hupper 
cloath therefore I have no my dear friend 
now you been aske the money now I am 
ready to married therefore I whout ex- 
pence my money now you dont he sorry I 
been tell so my dear friend.” 

ROMAN TAMET. 

The account given of this individual in 
our last number (p. 214), fiom the Madras 
Gazette , turns out to be a gross exaggera- 
tion. It has led to various communica- 
tions sent to the other papers. A writer in 
the Madras Herald gives the following m 
the result of an . inquiry mode on the 
spot:— 

“ In January 1829, the southern dis* 
trials of Travancore were in a state of in- 
surrection, so much so *e to require troops 
under European officers to be sent there 
for its suppression. A party of the Naur 
troops was accordingly moved, and Vencala 
Bow, the (then) dewaa, accompanied it, to 
quell the disturbance and trace the origi- 
nators. After a full and thorough inquiry 
Vencata Row reported to Col. Morison 
his firm conviction that Raman Tamby 
was the abettor and instigator of the whole, 
and proposed that he should be moved to 
Quiloo, which Col M. approved of, and 
he was sent there accordingly. He has 
never been 4 incarcerated * or imprisoned, 
but has ever been at perfect liberty to go 
wherever be pleased, to receive his family 


or visit his friends whenever be chose, un- 
accompanied even by a peon, beingsim- 
ply required to sleep at night la tlif jban- 
nah Choultry, occupying a room twenty 
feet by eighteen, which was appropriated 
to his sole use. In consequence of peti- 
tions to the present dewan, he was a short 
time since sent to Tre van drum, and on 
signing a kycheet, promising futuro good 
behaviour, permission to return to his 
country was promised him by the de- 
wan, so soon as the rajah's authority 
(which the dewan intimated would be 
within two days) could be obtained, hut 
that till then he must continue under bis. 
former state of restraint. Upon this, Ra- 
man Tamby exclaimed, in a violent and 
threatening manner, 4 Let me see the man 
who will place Raman Tamby in confine- 
ment again;* and immediately made a 
rush at the dewan r when the hurkaras and 
peons, springing between them, saved the 
dewan from bis violence and secured Ra- 
man Tamby, who was then pot in irons 
and banded over to the court for imme- 
diate trial. No further violence was used 
towards him than was necessary to secure 
bis person, nor was any 4 whipping * in- 
flicted. The mult of bis trial remains to 
be seen.'* 

In a subsequent Herald , another writer 
disputes the truth of the above representa- 
tion 

44 1 deny,” be says, 44 that the southern 
districts of Travancore were in a state of 
insurrection m January 1629. There wm 
a disturbance in ooeadeganun (or division 
of a district,) and the dewan did proofed to 
the southward, with some MaUaylim troops 
and his guard of honour and one Euro- 
pean officer. There was a kind of inquiry 
instituted, in order to find out the parties 
who had plundered the Christiana, burnt 
their houses and places of worship, Ac., 
when it was sagely concluded that the 
Christians bad burnt their own property in 
order to blame others. I deny further, that 
it was ever reported to Col. Morison that 
Raman Tamby was 4 the abettor and insti- 
gator of the whole.* Col. M. well knows 
that it was the supposed innovation in the 
dross of the Shanar women, that occasion- 
ed something like a riot — and not the re- 
sult of any instigation on the part of Ra- 
man Tamby, who was in custody at Qni- 
lon at the time. It is plain that if he had 
been guilty of any fault be would hare 
been brought to trial and not confined far 
so long a period unheard, until lately, 
when bis case had attracted public notice. 
If he is not an innocent man, why endear 
vour to show that his confinement has been 
of eo mild a nature? If he had been 
proved guilty of instigating Unpeople to. 
insurrection, be would, X think, have me- 
rited a mucli severer punishment.” . , 

It has been furtb*»r »**»rtcd. that Ra- 
man Tamby is a Cb 44 of spotless 
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character on the other hand, it h affirm- 
ed that 4( he ia not, and never baa been * 
Christian, but a disaffected, violent, and 
criminal heathen." Again, it Is insinuated 
on one side, that the missionaries have had 
something to do in the affair ; a writer on 
the other side denies that they have had 
anything to do with the statements pub- 
lished by Raman Taitiby. This individual 
is said by one party to be a son of the late 
rajah of Travancore * by the other not even 
to be at all related to the royal family. 
The charges alleged in the Madras Gazelle 
against the resident of Travancore, and 
Mr. Mackay, the superintendent of police, 
are stated to be false and atrocious libels : 
the resident's character “ bearing the im- 
press of upright and honourable feeling," 
and Mr. Mack ay's public services have 
been highly acknowledged and rewarded 
by bis superiors." Last and most impor- 
tant of all, the writer of the communica- 
tions in the Madras Gazette on this subject, 
who signs himself “ A Voice from Mala- 
bar," is identified with the individual who, 
under tbe signature of the “ East- Indian 
Franklin," published the atrocious invita- 
tion to wholesale assassination, which was 
a short time back tbe subject of a trial in 
the Supreme Court. 

THE ARMY. 

A general court-martial, composed en- 
tirely of field officers, was to assemble in 
August (provided the witnesses could 
reach the presidency in time), for the triel 
of an officer of high rank in tbe army of 
this presidency, for observations alleged to 
have been made by him upon a subject 
connected with tbe late trial. 

At Artot, about a fortnight ago, a ha- 
vfldar of the 2d Light Cavalry, having 
been charged with some minor offence, 
was warned of a regimental court-martial 
convened to investigate his case, when 
he appealed from a native regimental to an 
European general court-martial, under a 
late provision. The court accordingly as- 
sembled, and the proceedings were enter- 
ed upon ; but fearing, from the turn mat- 
ters appeared to take, that things were 
going against him, the havildar delibe- 
rately spat in the face of tbe officer sitting 
nearest to him. The members of tbe 
court stared at one another, paralzyed by 
astonishment; the havildar, making the 
most of his time, regularly served them all 
out, throwing his turban at tbe president, 
givlog one of the members e punch in his 
victualling office, and spitting in the faces 
of the rest. Tbe members of the court, 
recovering from their reverie of wonder, 
drew their swords, and in a moment after- 
wards half-a-dozen sabre points were pre- 
sented at ti>e prisoner. The president, 
Jl»wever* immediately desired their swords 
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to be returned to tbeir'sheoths ; when the 
havildar made a dash for the sword of a 
cavalry officer who was one of the mem- 
bers of the court. He seized the hilt, and 
had partly drawn the blade from* tbe scab- 
bard, when be was seized, handcuffed, and 
U to he tried for the mutiny ; but be de- 
clares his resolution lo starve himself to 
death. A remarkable feature in this case 
is, that when he was given his choice of a 
native or an European court to try him fpr 
the mutiny, lie again preferred to be tried, 
by European officers. This, we believe, 
is the first instance of such conduct ever 
known among sepoys.— Mad. Gat * Aug x 


MR. (LATE CAITAIn) BMUNfM. 

Mr. (late Captain) J. Dickinson, whose 
escape and dismissal from the army, as a 
deserter, were noticed last month, has been 
brought back to tbe presidency and impri- 
soned in the fort. Being no longer a sol- 
dier, be will be tried in the Supreme Court, 


108US KiTUtfi. 

A native woman was lately brought to 
bed at Madras of a child with two heads. 
The infant was alive when born, but died 
in a very short time after its birth. It has 
been preserved in spirits, and we have had 
an opportunity of seeing it. The body is 
of about the natural size; the back and 
chest appear somewhat broader than usual. 
It has two necks, and the heads are of the 
most perfect formation. There is a very 
strong resemblance between the two faces. 
On opening the stomach, it was found to 
contain two livers. The mother died the 
day after this remarkable delivery.— Mad. 
Gas., July 30. 


CASTE AMONGST NATIVE CHRISTIANS. 

The Tanjore Christians, we hear, arw 
persecuted in every possible manner by the 
missionaries, because they will not asso- 
ciate with Pariahs ! Our informant men- 
tions that “ many who lived on pensions 
are starving; the catechists, Ac. are all 
turned adrift, and the native Christians are 
deprived of spiritual comfort !" And this 
for no other crime than that of refusing to 
associate and intermingle with persons they 
have always looked down upon as their 
inferiors. A difference is whimsically 
made between the European and the native. 
An European is at liberty to associate with 
whomsoever be chooses. Not so tbe na- 
tive. If he be a Malabar Christian, it is 
imperative upon him to throw open bis 
doors to all mankind, and to evince his 
sincerity of faith, by hugging to bis bosom 
men who have from time immemorial been 
considered the slaves of the Hindoos !"— 

W4H?-(Soogle 
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LAW. 

Supreme Court, July 8. 

The session! commenced this day. Sir 
John Awdry , in his charge to the grand 
jury, observed : — “ I am not aware of 
any thing oat of the current business of 
the sessions, calling for particular obser- 
vation from me, except the well-grounded 
hopes on which, as derived from recent 
experience. I have to congratulate the 
community, that the wise and liberal mea- 
sure of appointing natives of India to act 
as H.M. justices of the peace for this 
town, and of requiring the attendance of 
one of them whenever the court of petty 
sessions is to exercise the functions of a 
jury, is likely to be productive of all the 
advantages anticipated from it.’* 

Jubjl I. 

Shewajee Mbadik, drummer in the 11th 
regt. Native Infantry, Balloo Powar, 
Hurranunt Row Kokate, sepoys of 
the same regiment ; Cunnoo Powar, 
sepoy of the 8th regt. N.I., and Sheik 
Hubbeeb, soobedar- major of the 11th 
regt. N .1., were placetf at the bar 
churgcd with highway robbery, having 
in open day, on the 16th April, rob- 
bed a cooley, named Bhoja Jetta, of a 
bag containing Rs. 100 in copper. 

The Advocate General conducted the 
prosecution on the part of Government; 
Mr. Roper appeared for the defence of the 
soobedar- major. 

The parts in this transaction seve- 
rally imputed by the evidence to the pri- 
soners were as follows: — That the first, 
second, and fourth, had actually com- 
mitted the robbery outside the lines ; that 
the third had taken up the bag, when 
thrown over the rails by one of the fugi- 
tives, and carried it to the soobedar- 
major’s house ; that the soobedar-major 
was standing near, and said to the others, 

4 ‘ put the bag inside, you , and run 

to your quarters, as the line will be or- 
dered to fall in in case of any distur- 
bance ;** that the soobedar-major subse- 
quently, on three several occasions, or- 
dered the sentry to deny that any one had 
passed bis gate, which the first prisoner 
had ; that he had assured Lieut. Whit- 
more, the adjutant, and Major Ottey, the 
commanding officer, that no robbery 
whatever had taken place, as he must 
have known if it had. These were the 
chief facts adduced in evidence. 

The prisoners all pleaded not guilty ; 
the first adding, that what he had done 
he had done under orders. The soobedar- 
major brought the very highest testimo- 
nial to his character from many old offi. 
cers. The fourth prisoner, of the 8th 
regt., was not identified, and was acquit - 
ted. The other four were found guilty . 

Sir John Awdry passed sentence in 
the following words : 

Digitized t 


“ I do not mean to detract from the 
character of the native army; bat it is 
evident, if practices such as this day hare 
been proved, are permitted, the presence 
of those lines so near the bazar may be 
productive of very great miectiiet If, m 
broad day, men leave their lines, and 
commit highway robbery upon any de- 
fenceless passer-by ; if they are shsmefally 
admitted into the lines by the sentries in 
free of hot pursuit, and their puraom 
denied admittance, it must soon come to 
this— that the military character will 
suffer great disgrace, and that the pre- 
sence of the troops on the island will be 
R nuisance instead of a benefit. I most 
not be understood to say tliat such is, or 
is likely to become, the case— I am very 
far from wishing to cast such imputations 
on the character of the army. But here, 
unfortunately, an officer high in autho- 
rity in the regiment — one whose power 
of revenging himself on those who might 
offend him, gave him probably more in- 
fluence over the men than any European 
officer, has been commanding a crime of 
this description. The knowledge that a 
person of his station sanctioned such pro. 
ceedings, must have bad an immense 
moral force in the regiment. The sentry 
was pressed, and the other men of the 
regiment who gave evidence were pres- 
sed, as to why they did not disclose what 
they had seen ; and, tbougli they alleged 
nothing that could absolutely justify their 
silence, yet their answers sufficiently 
showed that they could not, without ex- 
treme peril, make public the crime of 
their superior. This state of tilings is 
most unfortunate, for it must have led to 
very great mischief; it must have pro- 
duced a system of Co voritisra under which 
the bad would gain and the good would 
suffer ; it must have led to a system un- 
der which nearly the whole regiment 
would be familiarized with crime. The 
orders of the soobedar major cannot 
justify the other prisoners ; still, as the 
influence which his station gave him, and 
the power be had of rewarding those who 
obeyed, and punishing those who dis- 
obeyed him, must have greatly influenced 
them, I mean to apportion their punish- 
ments with reference to that influence. 
Hunamunt Row Kokat£, the only part 
which you took in this transaction wn 
carrying away the bag from the place 
where it had been thrown to the soobedar 
major’s house ; under these circumstan- 
ces, the Court, will only sentence you to 
be transported to the Isle of France for 
the term of seven years. Tou, Sbiwejee 
Mbadik and Balloo Powar, were the per- 
sons by whose bands this outrage was 
perpetrated, and as such the sentence of 
the Court is that you be, each of you, 
transported to the Isle of France for the 
term of fourteen years. With ngtnl to 
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yon. Sheikh Hubbeeby it is ektremely 
Boitiffing to see a fine old soldier, like 
yon, lending the influence of his rank 
ml station to convert the lines of his 
npment into a den of thieves ; it is cer- 
taaly most deplorable, that a man of your 
sta t i o n, and one bearing, through a long 
«un» of .service, such a high character 
as it is evident you have borne, both from 
thafoct of your attaining to that station 
from- your own merit, as from the high 
testimonies given in your favour this day 
fay so many officers of rank, should have 
been so dead both to common honesty, 
and to what appears to be dearly che- 
rished by the native soldier, the honour 
of your regiment, as to have acted in this 
manner. Had the case involved cruelty, 
or such violence as to endanger life, your 
life could not have been spared ; but, 
deep as are the other aggravating circum- 
stances in your case, yet as this aggrava- 
tion does not appear to exist, I think I 
may be justified in sparing your life. The 
sentence of the Court is. that you be 
transported to the Isle of France for the 
term of your natural life. The remainder 
of that life, instead of being passed in the 
honour and ease to which you might 
otherwise have justly looked forward, will 
be spent in the toil of the most servile 
situation.” 

Daring this address the soobndar ma- 
jor frequently interrupted bis Lordship 
with protestations of bis innocence, de- 
claring the evidence against him to have 
been a conspiracy. The judge told him 
the jury had given a most patient atten- 
tion to a very long trial, and that, as far as 
he was permitted to express an opinion, 
he believed their verdict to be a right one. 

This unfortunate man had served thir- 
ty-four years, and had a very fine soldier- 
like bearing. Col. Hickes declared his 
belief that be was one of the very best na- 
tive officers in the service. This case, 
even among the jury who convicted him, 
excited a degree of pity and regret that 
we have seldom witnessed. 

July 12 th. 

Thomas Williamson and Afflick Wil- 
liamson (father and son) were indicted 
under the stat. 9 Geo. IV. c. 74, for the 
abduction of Kitty Challen, a ward of the 
Court, under 13 years of age. The yonng 
lady was stated by the counsel for the 
Crown to be by no means eminent for 
her personal charms ; but she bad a for- 
tune of 60,000 rupees.* The elder de- 
fendant is a well-known hair- dresser at 
Bombay. 

! The young lady was called as a witness. 
It appeared that she was not baptised 
till* few days previously, ** in order that 
she Wright be sworn!” Her ignorance 
and simplicity were apparent in her exa- 

* SmtheparttcTttarf of the elopement, last vol. 
Prfb - . 
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mination ? she admitted that she left the 
premises of the lady with whom she re- 
sided, and flew from the window of her 
bed -room into the open arms of the young- 
er defendant. The young lovers dashed 
on to a place called Angina's Co label), 
where they were traced. While at this 
place, she said she wrote a letter to Afflick 
Williamson 5 the younger defendant wrote 
the letter and told her to copy it : ** when 
I was told to write the letter J said I 
wanted to go play ; on going to play, he 
called me to write it, and suid I might 
write a little and then go and play.” She 
was cross-examined by the defendants, 
but nothing particular was elicited from 
her. Mrs. Tadman, whose pupil Miss 
Challen was, was examined at great 
length by the defendants, but nothing 
whatever appeared to afford the smallest 
ground for the insinuations on their part 
that she was privy to the elopement. 

The elder Williamson made a very 
plausible defence. Several witnesses were 
examined with the view of contradicting 
the evidence for the prosecution. Tlte 
jury returned a verdict of guilty against 
both defendants. 

The sentence was as follows : Thomas 
Williamson to be imprisoned in the House 
of Correction for two years ; during the 
first ten days and the last ten days of the 
second year to be kept in solitary confine- 
ment, and during the rest of the time to 
be kept at hard labour; and Afflick Wil- 
liamson to be imprisoned in the House of 
Correction for the term of one year, and to 
be kept at bard labour during that period. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ABOLITION OF DUTIES. 

The Supreme Government has sanc- 
tioned the two following measures at this 
presidency, namely, the abolition of the 
town duty of 4 per cent, (drawn back on 
exportation within a limited period), and 
the substitution of a fixed duty of 1 J per 
cent. ; and the abolition of the vexatious 
system of transit or inland customs. One 
uniform duty of 5 per cent, on the import 
and export of cotton, throughout the 
Bombay territories, is to be substituted 
for the present practice, which swells up 
the rate to 18 and 20 per cent. 

JUDICIAL ESTABLISHMENTS. 

The Bombay Courier of July 29th con- 
tains the following account of business in 
the several civil courts subordinate to 
the Sudder Dewanee Adawlut of Bom- 
bay during the half-year ending Decem- 
ber 31st 1833:— 

Zillah Courts and Agents for Swrdars . 

Original Jurisdiction . — On the 1st of 
July 1833, the arrear of suits amounted 
to 5y052; there were filed, during the 
following six months, 20 , 220 ; and, during 
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the same period, 20,717 were disposed eil, bearing, as they think it dots, teati- 
uf ; of these 12.234 were decisions on mony of the industry displayed by the 
their merits, 2.692 were dismissed on de- different functionaries in the several til- 
fault, and 4.468 were amicably adjusted ; labs, Eusopeao and Native, and- s h e w ing 
140 suits were disposed of by European the amah number of appeals from the 
agency, and the remainder by the natives, decisions of the Native Comraiasisarm, 
On the 1st January 1834 the balance of which are leas tbsn two par cent# and of 
suits amounted , to 4.564; of theses 17 which , nearly ane.balf were condnasd, 
suits only had been Deeding for mom and not ooe-third sekarsed im tote* •» JW 
than two yeai^,, and 1CHJ between , one great efficiency of. the jtjditfei -system-of 
and two years. The aggregate value of thia presidetwy, as exhibited im this and 
the suits disposed o( was Iis.2 1,46 *239. previous return* wilt wet fal to slftsrt 

Appellate J urwUflwH' — On the 1st tbs notice of his Lordship in con awl 
July 1833 the arrear of appeals was 413, It is a boast that can seldom bn mad* as 
and there were filed, during the following here, that, at the end of a yea* during 
six months, 1,304 ; of which 324 were which 41,286 suits have been instituted, 
from subordinate European agency, and only 123 of more than one year*s stand- 
960 from Natives. During the same pe- ing remained on rite' file ; and that the 
riod 1,085 appeals were disposed of. Of decision of any oaute acts* if the parties 
these, the whole were disposed of by Eu- desire it, be obtained, nearly if not as 
ropean agency, save 3 by a native judge, soon as their pleedingB are completed, 
in manner following ; — From decisions of The part of it, in which Native agency 
subordinate European agency. 132 were forms so principal a feature, and which 
confirmed, 29 amended, and 54 reversed ; (with the exception of much more limited 
and from native agency 418 appeals were jurisdiction, long held by natives in oar 
confirmed, 143 amended, 274 reversed, oil provinces) may yet be considered ex- 

S nd 26 amicably adjusted. On the 1st periment&l, has, as the above rem ar k s 
anuary 1H34 the arrear of appeals was point out, proved the wisdom of the 
632 ; of these, not one was of two years measures that placed them in such intpor- 
standing, and 18 only between one and tint situations. The Court has generally 
two years. had reason to approve of such of their 

JUoenme Courts, proceedings as have come before it in 

Original Jurisdiction, — On the 1st appeal; and although, in the Dnkhaa, 
July 1833 the arrears of suits was 575; and Southern Marbatta country, some 
during the following six months 551 were instances of impropriety have occurred, 
hied, and 625 disposed of ; of the latter, which in two eases led to dismissal fire® 
362 were decided on their merits, 122 office, the general character of the native 
dismissed, and 141 amicably adjusted, judges stands high in its estimation. Ir- 
47 of these were disposed of by European regularity in procedure, anting from £gno- 
agency, and 578 by native agents. On ranee of our code and the practice of well 
the 1st January 1834 the balance of suits regulated courts, will arise, where there 
amounted to 511 ; of these, 15 suits had may have been few opportunities of ae- 
been pending for more than two years, guhing that necessary knowledge; and 
and 45 between one and two years. The H ought not to be surprising, if the aatira 
aggregate value of the suits disposed of authorities are found to raliui when plated 
was Rs. 1,36,781. at great distances from the eye of an ev 

Appellate Jurisdiction, — On the 1st per ie need judge, on whose practical 
July 1833 the arrear of appeals was 310; knowledge and watchful control, the pro- 
ducing the following six months, 125 were bity, the efficiency and character of oar 
filed, and 135 decided by collectors and native judges will greatly depend.’* 
sub-collectors ; of these, 126 were deter- The report of the business done in the 
mined on their merits, and 9 dismissed Sudder liewanee A da wlut, has hereto* 
on default Of appeals from the decision fore been annual. What follows exhibits 
of assistant collectors,, 25 were confirmed, the state of the file during the year 1833 
4 amended, and 27 reversed. From na- It is proper to remark, that the judges 
tive agents. 31 were confirmed, 8 amend- of this court possess general control and 
ed. and 28 reversed. On the 1st January superintendence over all other, in crimi- 
4634 the arrear of appeals was 300, of nal as well as civil matters; and in their 
which 105 had been pending for more former capacity hold a court of review, 
than one year. The Sudder Dewanee to whom criminal trials of magistrates in 
Adawlut, iu transmitting the report on the last resort are referred. They have 
the above subject to Government, accom- also to make a circuit of the whole of the 
panic d it with the following very just re- territories composing the presidency 
marks. once every year, winch is divided into 

This report of the general state of three portions, each visitgd at tiers d 
business throughout the zillahs will, the periods by separate judges, 
judges confidently hope, prove gratifying , On the 1st January the eweerof 
to the Right Hon. the Governor in Coun- appeal on the file of the Sudder JDewaaet 
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Adawtat, was 232, and ) 12 were' filed 
daring the following twelve months; 
wHMn die year, 177 appeals were dis- 
posed of, is which 94 decisions of the 
l o w er court* were confirmed ; 8 amended! 
87 r ev ersed ; 3 adjusted between the par- 
tie, and 4 dismissed on default. The 
ag g rega t e value of the suits disposed of 
amounted to Rs. 3,44,334. On the 1st 
Jujary lWt, the arrear of appeals on 
the Alee was 187; of which none were 
of €W# pears’ 1 landing, and 63 between 
me and two years. Independent of the 
above, 30* applications far the admission 
of special appeals, were examined and 
rejected. 


c*p ton. 

The Governor has appointed a commis- 
sion, consisting of the following functiona- 
ries, besides honorary members, for the ge- 
neral superintendence of education in this 
colony, viz, president, the archdeacon ; 
ex-officio members : the treasurer, the 
auditor general, the government agent 
for Colombo, and the clergy resident in 
Colombo. 

Subordinate committees will be esta- 
blished at the four principal out-station* 
to consist of the government agent for 
the province, the district judge, and 
the clergy resident at the station. 

It will be the duty of the principal 
commission at Colombo to superintend 
the achool-esUbliabments, generally, 
throughout the island, and to submit to 
the Government the measures they con- 
sider it expedient 4o adopt for the esta- 
btishmeut of efficient schools and for the 
extension of education. The committees 
at out- stations will inspect the schools in 
the several divisions, and report to tlie 
central committee upon their efficiency 

and management- 

The second Maha Mod liar (Mr. de 
Saras)), a native, was appointed a district 
judge on the 9th July. He died, how- 
ever, a few days after. The appointment 
gave great satisfaction in the island. 

The Colombo Observer , July 15, says : 
The selection however has had its use, it 
ha6 published to the world that his Ex- 
cellency the Governor is at liberty to ap- 
point individuals out of the service to 
judicial offices, and there cannot be a 
doubt that, having by this one appoint- 
ment admitted that fact, this situation 
and similar ones as they may become va- 
cant, maybe looked upon as prizes for 
the mhfcbitants of this island to look for- 
tdfd tdina^tbe honourable reward of exer- 
tiowih ttfe ft fl fr r ovem ent of their minds. 

A' ^Government advertisement, dfeted 
27th Bfay, Notifies, that ** from and after 


the 1st of April 1835, the export duty 
on all cinnamon sorted under the go- 
vernment of the 14th August 1838, knd 
which may be declared to be of the third 
sort, will be reduced to two shillings pet 
pound.” 

A prosecution has been commenced 
against the Colombo Observer, for a libel 
again st the superintendent of police (MV. 
Oswin), imputing 44 Infirmity of teibp#** 
to that Officer. The case was brought 
before the district court, which declined 
it, on the plea of want of jurisdiction. 
On the 2d August, an application Was 
made to the Supreme Court, by the de- 
puty king’s advocate, to file an ex-ojfficio 
information against G. Winter, Gi Rivers, 
and N. Bergman, the parties connected 
with the Observer, The Court rejected 
the motion on the ground that the juror* 
were discharged, and that there had been 
ample time to bring on the case at a pro- 
per time. 

- The Observer remarks, with some 
reason, that a civil action would' have 
been a much more satisfactory and proper 
mode of dealing with the libel titan an 
ex-officio information. 

At a public meeting, on the 3d July, it 
was resolved : 

44 That the inhabitants of Colombo, ob- 
serving with deep regret that their petition 
to his Excellency the Governor, soliciting 
the abolition of’ the assessment-tax, was 
not laid before the legislative council, as 
prayed for, and did not meet with that afc- 
tentkmfrom his Excellency which, in their 
opinion, ft merited ; — 

44 Resolved, that a petition be presented 
to the King in Council, through his Ma- 
jesty's Secretary for the Colonies ; and 
that a copy of the petition presented 
to the Governor do accompany the peti- 
tion proposed to be presented to his Ma- 
jesty. 

44 That inasmuch as the benefits expect- 
ed to have resulted to this colony, by the 
constitution of a legislative council, have 
not been realized, owing to the non- ap- 
pointment of the unofficial members 

“ Resolved, that the saihe be humbly 
represented to his Majesty, and embodied 
in the petition proposed.” 

Rumours have of late been afloat that 
there appeared some symptoms of rebel- 
lion on the part of the Kandians, in which 
several of their chiefs were implicated ; 
this report ft woukl seem is not devoid 
foundation, for on Sunday morning last, 
orders were received for the four compa- 
nies of H. M. 61st regt., and two of the 
Ceylon rifles, to march to Kandy ; in the 
afternoon, the latter and two companies 
of the former left, and reached Heoerette- 
godde that evening ^ it was intended that 
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the remainder were to follow at 3 o'clock 
the following morning. During the night, 
however, an express arrived with counter- 
orders, and those companies which had 
left, returned to Colombo yesterday after- 
noon. 

We understand that government have 
been for some time in possession of infor- 
mation which required tliatmuch vigilance 
with secrecy should be observed, and, 
from the decided steps taken, there must 
have been no doubt on their part of the 
offence imputed; an act of madness, how- 
ever, or folly, on the part of the Kan- 
dians, which we have great difficulty in 
bringing our mind to conceive, after the 
liberal manner in which they have been 
treated ; and were it not for treachery 
formerly exhibited, we should put no be- 
lief in the reports abroad, but fancy that 
government had been imposed upon ; 
as it is, we cannot but help expressing our 
doubts as to the implication of some of 
the parties arrested. 

We understand that, on Friday night, 
it was determined to seize on the ring- 
leaders of the intended revolt on the fol- 
lowing morning. Before day-light, the 
houses were surrounded by men of the 
Ceylon regiment, and at gun- fire, twenty- 
three persons were taken into custody ; 
amongst whom are several priests, the 
chief Adigar, some dessaves, and a native 
officer of the Ceylon rifles. Orders came 
down also to seize another officer of that 
regiment in Colombo, who has been taken 
into custody. 

It would be premature in us at present 
to state any of the various reports which 
have reached us ; by our next we may 
learn more particulars. 

From the prompt measures on the part 
of government, and the counter ordering 
of troops, we do not apprehend any fur- 
ther stir ; but we await with some anxiety 
information from the out-stations. — Cot. 
Obs. July 22. 

The next paper contains no additional 
particulars of this affair. 


do so. His honor thought that the pub- 
lic, who had derived all the benefit of tbe 
bridge, ought to contribute towards erect- 
ing a new one, unless any contract exist- 
ed by which the Company are obliged to 
keep up a bridge. In that case, tbe qaes- 
tion was different. As for indicting the 
chief authority here, he, being a judge of 
the court, was not amenable under any 
charge, excepting for treason and fctooy; 
but if a government servant could be 
found who has been known to hare bad 
any charge of the repair of the bridge, be 
might be sued, and the question could 
then be brought to an issue. 

His honor thence took occasion to re- 
mark on the great inefficiency of tbe pre- 
sent charter of the court of judicature. 

Singapore papere hare reached us to the 
17th July, but they arte barren of local 
intelligence of the slightest interest. 
Complaints are made of petty piracies 
and murders by Chinese and Malays. 


jMautitiue. 

The Official Gazette contains the fol- 
lowing statement of the receipts and ex- 
penditure of the colony for the year 1831: 

I leoeipt*. 

Customs 465,015 

Internal Revenues Go, 329 

Taxes for Special purposes .... 18»i§§ 

Incidental Revenue and Re- 
ceipts 15,806 

Exttaordinary and Extraneous 
Receipts and Entries of Ac- 
count 8,850 

Total Receipts . ......... £MM» 

E x penditure. 

Arrears of former years £10,651 

Current Civil Expense 53,054 

Judicial 27,544 

Medical 3,833 

Ecclesiastical .. 4,060 

Seychelles 2,267 

Isle Cureuse 121 

Miscellaneous Civil 32,019 

Current Military 27,826 

Extraordinary and Extraneous 
Disbursements and Entries of 

Account 13343 

175.006 


Singapore. 

In the Court of Judicature, on the 23d 
June, the Recorder, addressing the grand 
jury, noticed the subject of the bridge, 
in consequence of the grand jury having 
attempted to indict the Company last ses- 
sion for not keeping it in efficient order. 
The jury, he said, bad gone a wrong way 
to work, and if they still desired to bring 
the question to an issue, he would give 
his opinion of the law on the case. If 
the Company had voluntarily built the 
bridge, and bad since expended sums in 
keeping it in repair, that did not render 
it obligatory on them to re-construct it. 
No power on earth could compel them to 


Deficiency £6319 


Urntla. 

A variety of communications, from per- 
sons in the suite of Col. Passmore, appear 
in the Anglo-Indian papers. 

The king has been restored to health ; 
but the country is represented to be dread- 
fully disorganized. Mahomed Meersa, 
the present heir-apparent, these accounts 
say, continues in Khorasan, at the head 
of his army : a wise policy, which, it is 
reported, he was strongly urged to adopt 
by his father, the late Abbas Meerza- 
He is described as brave, honourable) and 
at^l|fd||o the English. 
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The statement of the arrival of 6,000 
Russian troops in the Persian capital, 
appears to be unfounded. 

Mr. Fraser, the traveller and novel- 
writer, was at Tehran, on a mission from 
our government 

Later accounts state that Mahomed 
Meerm had marched from Meshed, with 
a strong force to Herat. In the preceding 
year, Abbas Maersa sent his sons, Ma- 
homed and Khoeroo, with a large army, 
who had succeeded in imposing a treaty 
upon Shah Kamran, the ruler of Herat 
(which has been dreadfully wasted by 
pestilence and femine), whereby the latter 
agreed to pay £40.000, and to surrender 
Ghurian to the Persians. The death of 
Abbas Meerza, and the distress of the 
state, induced the chief of Herat to re- 
fuse to fulfil the treaty. To enforce a 
compliance, the Persian troops are once 
more invading this already depopulated 
country. 

The Journal de St. Petersburghof Dec. 
6, announces, without comment, under 
date of Nov. 6tb from Tabreez, the death 
of the king of Persia. 

The Constantinople correspondent of 
the Morning Herald confirms the feet, 
adding the following particulars : 

“ I have just seen important letters 
from Tabreez of the 8th November, stat- 
ing that, on the 24th of October, the old 
Shfdi died at Ispahan. At Teheran, every 
sword was drawn, and the sons of the de- 
ceased sovereign were preparing to dis- 
pute the succession of Mahommed, who, 
in the mean time, had been proclaimed 
Shah at Tabreez, and had been acknow- 
ledged as such by the ambassadors, who 
would accompany him to Teheran, to take 
possession of his throne. All his troops 
were being collected and sent off, with 
artillery, and he himself would proceed in 
a few days. Blood had already flowed at 
Teheran, and it is likely we shall hear of 
warm work there ; but the new Shah, hav- 
ing all the regular troops with him, will 
certainly come off victor, though the fine 
and numerous cavalry of his rich and 
powerful uncle, the prince of Shiraz, may 
give him some trouble. One letter adds, 
t The new Shah is a heavy-headed indo- 
lent man, who neither troubles himself 
about the preparations nor any thing else.* 
This is a poor character for one of whom 
so much activity may be required ; how- 
ever, he has both courage'and perseve- 
rance, as he showed in his late warlike 
expedition to Khorasan.” 

Our information respecting the character 
of the new shah by no means supports the 
representation here given of it. We have 
understood tlmt be lias much of the spirit 
and energy of bis father, the late Abbas 
Meerza 


Vat&alift of 33agHat>. 

A Bombay paper, of the 17th June, re- 
ports, that letters from the British resident 
at Bagdad announced that the plague bad 
again broken out in that city. It shewed 
itself first, on the 14th of April, in a gar- 
den-house, near the town, and proved 
fatal to every inhabitant thereof. From 
a subsequent letter, dated 12th of May, it 
appears that the plague had increased 
considerably, the deaths reported being 
seldom under thirty, and frequently ex- 
ceeding fifty daily. This was attributed to 
a sudden alteration in the weather, from a 
clear dry atmosphere to dark cloudy wea- 
ther, with a southerly wind, the thermo- 
meter falling from 88° to 70° during the 
hottest part of the day. The disease had 
been very irregular in its contagious na- 
ture; in some houses, the persons at- 
tacked having only perished, while in 
others every soul had been swept off. 

Another misfortune bad befallen Bag- 
dad, which was near sweeping it from its 
place — the bank of the river had given 
way, and it was only by a grand effort of 
all the inhabitants, headed by the pasha him. 
self, that a wall was erected, and the river 
prevented from entering the town, which 
at the date of the letter was still surrounded 
by it, while boats were going from and 
coming to the place over corn-fields, &c. 


Extract of letters from Mocha : 

June 9. — ** We are now in the midst of 
wars and rumours of wars ; Ghezan, A boo 
Arish, and Loheia, have been taken by 
the forces of Mehemet Ali, and they are 
now marching on to Hodeida, and are 
hourly expected there. The Bedouins 
are determined to defend that town, and 
have sent nearly 3,000 troops to garrison 
it. An important action was fought a 
few days ago between the Bedouins, under 
their chief, Hyal, and the Egyptians, un- 
der Ali Ben Hyder. The former had 
nearly 30,000 and the latter 15,000 men, 
assisted by the Egyptian squadron and 
gun-boats: the Bedouins were beaten 
with a serious loss. The mother of the 
former Bedouin chief (Ali ben Magettal) 
is collecting forces, and calling on the 
Arabs to assemble and prevent the cap- 
ture of their country. She is represented 
as being rich and energetic, and likely to 
occasion great resistance to Mehemet Ali. 
The governor of Mocha says, he will give 
up the town to the Pa^ha upon honourable 
conditions ; but if it is attempted to turn 
him out of it — like a dog, to use his own 
expression, — he will defend it to the ut- 
most. Ibrahim had arrived at Juddah, and 
was preparing to join the maritime force.** 

June 1 1. — We are informed by a 
secret mission from Cairo, that the Imaum 
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of Senna has proffered terms of reconci- 
liation, on any condition the F& 9 ha may 
please to. make,— even to the delivering 
up of the whole of bis territory, and vacat- 
ing the reins of government on. the arrival 
of any authority the Pa^ha may please to 
depute to receive it. An answer has been 
forwarded to this chief, the ptirport of 
which we are at present totally ignorant 
of; but the prevailing opinion is, that the 
subjects of Senna will not submit to the 
terms proposed by their chief — and will 
even attempt to dkend the place against 
his wishes — should circumstances so turn 
out to require. The town of Hodeida is 
blockaded by a Turkish vessel of war, and 
the British trade protected by one of our 
vessels (the Tigris) ; the like precautions 
are taken at Mocha." 


ttfHtta. 

We have received the Canton Register 
to the 27th May. It contains little local 
news. 

The Pekin Gazettes contain cursory 
notices of border affrays in which the mi- 
litary have been employed, both on the 
Szechuen and Yunnan frontiers. In ac- 
counts of the latter place, the Burroans are 
distinctly mentioned, There are several 
papers concerning the prevalence of piracy 
on the coast of Fubkefin. The pirates 
have become so daring as even to seize 
the government-boats carrying grain coast- 
wise. 

Extract of a letter from Canton, dated 
June 1 1 : — 

“ Teas have advanced a little lately, 
and the last advices from the bohea dis- 
trict* announce a partial failure of the leaf 
of the plant : this may or may not be true* 
the Chinese say they believe it to be cor- 
rect ; hence the slight advance. 

M The authorities liave not made up 
their minds as to the reception to be given 
to the superintendent; they are waiting 
with great anxiety, and much will depend 
on his own conduct. They will probably 
send the Hong merchants to him in the 
first instance, to whom I trust he will 
behave with great courtesy, but not per- 
mit them to say one word on business. A 
reference wiM then be made to Pekin by 
the viceroy and other*, and should this lie 
the case, the first superintendent should 
order the frigat* he comes out in to pre- 
pare fora trip to the Yellow Sea, and pro* 
ceed to the Imperial palace, there to state 
our grievances to the Emperor bhnsel£ 
and demand redress. If this is done in 
good manly style, it will do good, and 
cannot do barm." 

Another letter, dated 23d of June, says 
— y I am sorry to say ws have had an 
inundation of the river for the last forty, 
eight hours, greater than the oldest Chinese 
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, — Siam and Cochin Ckiruu tJik, 

has any read led ion of, and the water is 
deeper by seven inches than it vm* m 
August last, when so much property was 
destroyed.’* 

. sssrs 

S'iattt ano <f oct)in=«r tjttta. 

By the arrival of the Runsiymkdeffotn 
Baukok, the 6th ult., news has* Mm 
brought of the entire defeat of the Siam ese 
army, which had been sent wise tmfe 
since against Cochio-tCbina. • It appears 
that rbe Siamese were at drat very «ne- 
oessful. carrying every thing before them, 
taking and sending into ferny a great 
many natives, also capturing treasure to a 
large amount in the course of their pro- 
gress into Cambodia. Bmt before they 
reached the city of Saigon, the Cochin- 
Chinese assembled an army, which, al- 
though inferior in force td that Of the Sia- 
mese, attacked and drove them back with 
peat loss, turning their homeward retreat 
into a complete defeat. They reached 
Bankok about the 1st of May. 

From the same source information lias 
been received that the Christians in Co- 
chin-China had been suspected of having 
been actively concerned in the late insur- 
rection against the reigning king of that 
country, who has expelled t£e Christian 
missionaries, and most of his Christian 
subjects. Several of the missionaries have 
arrived here in the Ruitnymede. 

Another account* furnished to us from 
a private letter, dated Bankok, the 12rti 
May, giVds same inftjmmfiOi** but 
more in detaH. It mentions that the Sia- 
mese were able to overcome Cambodm, 
as the king and timid inhabitant* fed on 
their arrival, and offered no resistance to 
their invasion. The Siamese placed Prince 
Hong- him on the throne, and proceeded 
to attack the sea-ports of Cochin-China 
with their maritime forces. They suc- 
ceeded in taking possession of four of 
them, for the alleged purpose of placing 
them under the authority of Hoqg-him ; 
but on advancing, both by land and bv sea, 
towards Saigon, they encountered a deter- 
mined resistance from the Cochin- Chi- 
nese, at Yang n&o, and lost on the water, 
during the engagement, nine of their ves- 
sels, with a great number of meri, as also 
more than 2,100 men on land, including 
thirty petty mandarins. They were thus 
obliged to retire precipitately to Chanti- 
bon ; the Cochin- Chinese again took pos- 
session of their ports, and replaced the 
former king on the throne of Cambodia. 
The Siamese remained at Cbandhon only 
the time required to build a strong stock: 
ade, as they Were afraid the Codffo-Chi- 
nese would attack than there; and; having 
concluded the work, the praWahg end Wr • 
forces set out on their return to Ate on 
the 10th April. The ptUklafig bffcgfit 
with him a number of slaves picked up fa 

oogle 
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the expedition, betides 1368 Cochin- Chr- 
Bfese ehristiem, young and old, who had 
lied tbefrown cotmtry foavbid the rigor- 
ous persecution o f their king. The se- 
cond in command, Ffcya Metao, had also 


i <fcs- 

firig taketo’ fcochtn- 
Cbiua. HooonsidoUs the plunder of Cam- 
bodia as, not sufficient to satisfy his ambi- 
tion {amice more likely); however, he 
liaa presented to the king 8 pis. of gold, 
40 pis. of silver, 830 pfe. cardamoms, 350 
pU. of cacao (cocoa), 70 pis. elephants* 
teeth, one white elephant, and 900 com- 
mon ones, while to the praklang he has 
given three catties of gold. No doubt he 
has reserved a handsome portion of the 
spoil for himself. — Sing. Chron. July 10. 


jletipvlanto UhtWa. 

The Batavian Couranl of the 16th of 
August announces that the Governor-Ge- 
neral had returned to Batavia, after an ab- 
sence of three months, in which time he 
had visited all Java and Madura, except 
Bantam and the Preang regencies. His 
Excellency, it is said, found the moat sa- 
tisfactory disposition in the princes and 
chiefs of Java, and in the people in gene- 
ral the spirit of tranquillity and satisfaction, 
which generally results from mild institu- 
tions, a state of increasing prosperity,** 

gtogamta Jtelanli*. 

Abdallah, the sultan of Johanna, has 
been restored to his government, a British 
ship of war (the Trinculo) having conveyed 
him from the Cape of Good Hope to his 
native land. His old enemy ( Ramana- 
tock) had fled before the arrival of the 
Trmeutv. 


nu0traU*ia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court , June 14. — The court 
made absolute a rule for a criminal infor- 
mation against Messrs, Stephens and 
Stokes, joint proprietors of the Sydney He- 
rald, for a libel against Mr. Halden. an 
emaocipist, in the publication of matters 
relating to the past conduct of Mr. Hai- 
deo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Female Emigrants — Appalling as we 
bsva , shewn the condition of many of those 
unfortupat^ females %* be, we have now 
diapered h that they have not only been 
maqeit^e .victims of dehusioa, but of as 
deep {deck a system of extortioeate 
usury as ever came under the. public re- 
_ that our informa- 


tion is derived from a most respectable 
channel, and that the legal course to be 
adopted against those w retched ly-duped 
females is as summary and severe as the 
cajolery of the agents in London was bar- 
barous and unmanly, the pubKc may place 
the most impicit reliance on our state- 
ments. The regulations for promoting 
female emigration stipulate that the pas- 
sage shall be at the rate of £17 per head ; 
of this £\ 2 was paid by the British go- 
vernment out of the funds acquired from 
the sale of crown lands. Thus were the 
emigrants called upon to contribute £ 5 as 
the balance. Some, who were able, did 
so : but those who could not, gave pro- 
missory notes payable In the colony, not 
for £5 but fbrjBlO, thus charging 100 
per cent., or doubling the original debts, 
in order to bring some- scores of women 
here to experience disappointment and de- 
struction from absolute despair. Those 
bills were given under the express con- 
dition that the parties should not be here 
pressed for payment until comfortably set- 
tled in life, and in a condition to pay. 
Among some of those who became deb- 
tors to the agents were many poor girls of 
from fourteen to twenty years of age. In 
accepting the bilb, they, moreover, were 
obliged to give a note stating their ages to 
be above twenty-one, in order to bar any 
legal Incapacity wbich might be pleaded 
against the transaction. — Sydney Gat ,, 
May 82. 

VAN DIEMEN*S LAND. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Land Regulation * . — The fetal measure, 
which cut off all our prosperity, was the 
injudicious abolition of granting crown 
lands, wbich, when it was first intro- 
duced, every man of thought in the island 
unanimously condemned as injurious to the 
colony. The only inducement to a res- 
pectable Englishman to emigrate, with 
capital and a family, was the gift of his 
bit of land, in proportion to bis capital ; 
and had that inducement remained, some 
hundred thousand of acres, now lying 
waste, would have been located and 
brought under cultivation and improve- 
ment. The regulation, which prohibited 
free grants, abolished that inducement ; 
and, notwitlntanding the exaggerated 
misrepresentations of those connected 
with the home government, as to the 
value of laud, and the political fraud at- 
tempted under the sophistry of a minimum 
price, as if all lands were jo valuable, and 
that a great portion were more so, John 
Bull waa not to be caught. He never 
selb any thing under value himself, and 
does not like to give more money than 
bo obtains money’s worth, especially by 
“ haying a pig in a poke/* The result 
4ira been, as announced by the demi- 
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official journal, the editor of which has 
access to all “ 6tate papers,** that “ no 
new farm has been taken in the bush, by 
any original settler, since the present 
system was adopted, with the solitary 
exception of one half- pay officer, who re- 
ceived the commutation of land in return 
for his retirement from the service.** — 
Colonist. 

Aborigines . — The Hobart Toxon Courier 
contains the following account of the 
progress made in civilizing the aboriginal 
natives on Flinder*s Island, through the 
unceasing zeal and exertions of Mr. Dar- 
ling, the commandant : ** The colony 
there is composed of 110 blacks besides 
the white inhabitants . They are altogether 
a most happy and contented race, gradual- 
ly acquiring industrious and useful habits. 
Each little family has a hut for itself, built 
by their own hands, with a fire-place and 
window. They have tables, chairs and 
bedsteads, imitating as closely as they 
can the customs of their white associates. 
The females attend to the domestic 
duties, keeping their little homely par- 
lours clean, washing their clothes, &c. 
which they do as well as any white wo- 
man. Mr. Darling had intended that 
each but should have a separate garden 
attached and fenced round, but such is 
their cordial and unanimous feeling, that 
in breaking up and cultivating tlie soil, 
planting, hoeing and digging the potatoes, 
they could not be restrained from working 
together, which they did with great energy, 
moving the hoe to the tune of one of their 
wild melodies.** 

Decay of Timber . — The same paper 
says : “ A remarkable phenomenon has for 
sopie time been taking place in the interior 
of this island, especially in the higher parts 
having an eastern exposure, in the death 
or decay of whole forests of that species of 
eucalyptus commonly called the black 
gum. Various conjectures have been 
formed to account for this singular fact. 
Some suppose that the seasons have re- 
cently undergone a change, and that the 
climate generally of the island is becom- 
ing colder and less genial, and conse- 
quently that such plants and trees as had 
already reached the verge of their climate 
are necessarily cut off a certain extent, 
just in the same way as the she oak ( ca- 
suarina equisetifolia ) and the cherry tree 
( exocarpus cupressiformis ) are not found 
growing beyond a certain height on the 
hills of the interior, or as the growth of 
the gum trees may he seen from Hobart 
Town on the side of Mount Wellington 
to be limited to about the height of 3,000 
feet from the level of the sea. Others 
suppose that as these trees grow and are 
principally found to die off in plains and 
level places, surrounded with hills, and 
knowing that the destructive morning 


vapours or fogs that in the summer season 
especially prove s? destructive to pota- 
toes, peas, and other tender Crops, cutting 
off sometimes even wheat when so visited 
in its tender blossom, that the same 
ponderous, odd affection of 'the atmos- 
phere resting in such hollow placet occa- 
sions the death of these trees* 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Letters from Swan River, of the Uth 
of May, state that the colonists were a 
little straitened for provisions ; bn»ad was 
7jd. per lb.; Cape salt butter fid ; fresh 
beef and mutton Is. fid. The colony was, 
however, doing well ; the natives offered 
no molestation ; the breed of cattle and 
sheep in the plains beyond the hills was 
rapidly increasing. 

The James Paltinson , with Governor 
Stirling and family and aboat 109 settlers 
on board, arrived in King George's Sound, 
(Western Australia), on the 1st of July, 
to proceed to Swan River in a few days. 

A letter from King George’s Sound, 
dated 4th of June, says — u nothing cao 
equal the fineness of the climate, and the 
country is beautiful. I purchased I 500 
acres from the Government, at 5s per 
acre, equal in quality to most estates in 
Ireland of the same extent. There are 
many vallies near the town of miles In 
extent, without a tree to prevent the 
plough being set to work, and capable of 
producing any crop. My wheat-stacks 
would not disgrace any farm -yard in De^ 
vonshire, but as yet I have no bam to 
thrash it in, nor a mill to grind it. I have 
been here nine months, and we have had 
but one day of really bad weather. In 
this neighbourhood we have plenty of 
water. I found water at the depth of 21 
feet, and afterwards sunk another well 
nearer the house, and found it at the 
depth 6f 17 feet, of excellent quality; it 
has never failed, although this has been 
the driest summer ever known. My me- 
rino sheep have thriven well on the wiki 
herbage of the country. Two months 
since I got 400 Saxon ewes from Van 
Diemen's Land, and to-day, 75 ewes from 
Sydney, with excellent flour in casks, at 
20 1. per ton, fine beef at 3£tl. per lb., and 
potatoes at 9 1. per ton. The country is 
very thickly wooded in most places. • We 
are now 79 persons here, besides the 
military ; when I arrived there were only 
17 persons. The natives appear well 
inclined towards us, and make exce ll e nt 
servants for bringing wood and water, 'wed 
that sort of work. Fish is in greet abund- 
ance here, particularly mackerel, 
salmon, &c~, but we are io^reatamifc^f 
nets and lines." ■ - 1 *• 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE, 


Eatt-lndia Howie, Nov . 26 . 

A Special General Court of the Pro. 
prietors of East- India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s house, in Leaden, 
hall -street. 

COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFICERS. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (Henry St. George 
Tucker, Esq.) said : “ I have the honour 
to inform you that this court has been spe- 
cially summoned for the purpose of laying 
before the proprietors a letter from the 
right bon. the president of the Board of 
Commissioners for the Affairs of India, 
communicating the Board’s decision upon 
the plan of the General Court for compen- 
sating the commanders and officers of the 
maritime service, together with the pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Directors thereon. 
Those documents should now be read." 

The clerk then read the following pa- 
pers: — 

Letter from the Right Hon. Charles 
Grant to the Chairman and Deputy Chair, 
man. 

•• India Board, Nov. 12, 1834. 

“ Onflenw n. T have the honour to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th of last 
August, and the accompanying copies of the pro- 
ceedings of the General Court of Proprietors of 
the 13th and 20th of that month, regarding the 
compensation which should be given by the East- 
Iadla Company to the commanders and officers of 
the maritime service, which proceedings compre- 
hend the original plan of the Court of Directors, 
their plan as extended in consequence of a refe- 
rence from the General Court, and the plan which 
that court has adopted. The Board regret that . 
this difficult question should be attended by a 
differ ence of opinion between the Court of Direc- 
. tots, who axe specially intrusted with the ms* 
p ^anait of the financial resources of the Com- 
pany, and the Court of Proprietors. On a full 
coneftderation of all circumstances of the case, in- 
volving, as it does, the interests of a most meri- 
torious class of men, the Board think It advisable 
that an immediate measure should be adopted. 
Taking es the basis the more comprehensive of 
the plaits submitted to them— namely, that of the 
proprietors,— they are of opinion that it is, with 
JusUoe to all parties, susceptible of the following 
modifications and reduction •« : — 

. « The pensions to such commanders and officers 
as have been ten years and upwards in the Com- 
pany’s service, reckoning from the time they first 
entered the service to the termination of their last ■ 
voyage, to be reduced one fifth. The pensions to 
begin from the 22d April 1834, as to all officers 
who were not at sea in the season 1833-34, and 
from the 22d April 1835, as to those who were at 
tea In that season. Widows to receive one-half of 
their husband's pensions ; children the usual pro- 
portions. No wkknr to be entitled to a pension 
who waa not married previously to the 28th of 
August 183k nor any child whose parents were 
not married previously to the same date. The 
pensions to widows to cease on their marrying 
aolp, and not to revive on their again becoming 
widows. The acceptance of t pennon under this 
arrangement to bar all future claims upon the 
Poplar ftand. The gratuities to soch officers, « 
have oat been tan years in the Company's service 
to be reduced in the. same proportion as the pen- 
ribns. 

** The c ompen sa tion , whether pension or gra- 

r.« m v/~. i n Kind 


tulty, to be given to such commanders and officers 
only as have been in actual employ In the service 
within the period of five years antecedent to the 
28th of August 1833, upon their declaring that it 
was their intention to continue to follow the pro- 
fession in the maritime service of the Company. 
But no pension, or gratuity, to be granted to sny 
person, unless he has been, at least, two voyages 
in the service; and no claimant to receive com Den- 
tation for a higher rank thah that which he held 
during his last voyage. In the commutation of 
pensions and the computation of gratuities the 
same rule and rates to he followed as are now ap- 
plied to the Company's commercial servants Witli 
these modications and reductions the Board sanc- 
tion the plan of the proprietors. 

“ With impect to the third resolution of the 
proprietors, as the Court of Directors may wish 
view to review the cases comprised in that resolu-- 
tlon, in reference to the settlement sanctioned in 
this letter, the Board do not express any opinion 
on the subject at present.— I have the honour to . 
be, gentlemen, your most obedient servant, 

(Signed) “ Charles Grakt." 

Minute of the Court of Directors, Nov. 


19 , 1834 : — 

« The Court of Directors proceeding to consi- 
der whdt alterations should be made in their plan 
for compensating the commanders of ships under 
contract, and the commanders and officers of the 
Company’s own ships, in consequence of the grant 
to them, in common with the commanders and 
officers of the freighted service, of annuities and 
gratuities to the extent stated in Mr. Grant’s letter ' 
of the 12th instant. 

“ The court observe, that their plan proposed 
to compensate the commanders or ships under 
contract, and of the Company’s own snips (the 
senior chief mate of the latter to be considered a . 
commander), by the payment to them of the un- 
dermentioned sums, viz . — 

For five voyages £5,000 

EW four ditto 4,500 

For three ditto 4,000 

For two ditto 3,000 

For one ditto 2,000 

** U having been determined to grant to com- 
manders generally annuities of 2001 each, the 
Court of Directors are of opin on that the present 
value of the annuity of a commander, at the rates 
prescribed by the Board (and in the case of the 
senior chief mate of the Company’s own service, , 
the annuity of a chief mate) for the periods which 
would have been occupied in the number of voy- 
ages embraced in the before-mentioned amounts of 
compensation, should be deducted therefrom, the 
duration of a voyage being taken, at fifteen 
months. 

«» The compensation proposed by the Court of 
Directors for the officers of the Company’s own 
service, and that which was proposed ,by them for 
the officers of the freighted service, was founded 
upon a general consideration of the degree in which 
each class was affected by the discontinuance of the 
Company’s trade, and the Court of Directors now 
think that the officers of the Company's own ser- 
vice should receive, in addition to what they will 
get In common with the freighted service, the dif- 
ference between the sums proposed in the Court 
of Directors’ plan for them and for the officers of 
the freighted service, respectively. 

** Upon this principle the extra compensation 
to the Company’s own officers will be as follows, 
viz* 

Chief Mate*. 

The first for prom., each £ 1 ,800 Instead of 42,400 

Two second 1,600 2.200 

Two third 1.500 2,100 

Remaining two 1,400 2,000 


Second Mate** 
Two first for prom., each 1,200 


Two second 1,100 

Two third 1,000 

Remaining two y* 900 


§g^y*G00gfe 900 


1,000 

1,500 

1,400 

1,300 

1,300 
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Third Mates. 

Tiro first for prom., each £7W) tnatead of £1,000 

Two second . . 650 ........ 900 

Two third 600 ........ 850 

Two fourth 550 800 

Fourth Mate*. 

Two first for prom., each 450 000 

Two second 4«H) 550 

Two third 350 500 

Remaining two 300 450 

Pursers 300 450 

Surgeon ’s Mutes. 

Two first for prom., each 450 600 

Two second... 400 550 

Two third 350 500 

Remaining two 300 400 

Pifth Mate 100 200 

Sixth Mate 50 150 

Midshipmen. 

«• 

Ditto two voyages 90 ........ 70 

Carpenters. 

Having performed not lesa'I 

than five voyages in the [■ 100 ISO 

Company’s own service f 
Ditto less tnan five, but not \ 

Jess than two, as carpen- > 50 100 

ter or carpenter’s mate. . ) 

Boatswains and Gunners. 

Having j>erformed not les3 \ 

than five voyages f /u ISW 

Ditto less than five and not \ ^ 

less than two $ M w 

With respect to the officers of the ships with 
unexpired contracts, the Court of Directors con- 
tinue to think that such officers have no vested 
Interest, and that their claim to compensation 
tests upon no other ground than that of the offi- 
cers of the chartered service generally.” 

The Chairman said, the proprietors bad 
now before them ail the information which 
was necessary to enable them to a final de. 
creion oo a question which had caused them 
all a great deal of anxiety. With respect to 
the first branch of the subject, — the general 
remuneration of the service at large, — they 
had heard what had been done by the 
Board of Control, That body had modi- 
fied the plan proposed by the Court of 
Proprietors, and, with reference to if, they 
could now come to a final decision. The 
Court of Directors had thought it neces- 
sary, in consequence of the third resolu- 
tion of the General Court of the 13th of 
August last, to take into special conside- 
ration the claims of commanders of ships 
whose contracts were unexpired, as well as 
the claims of commanders and officers of 
the Company's own ships, and they pro- 
posed to bestow on them a certain pecu- 
niary compensation. The resolution of 
the Court of Directors of the 19th instant, 
which had been read, would, he hoped, 
explain the principle on which the execu- 
tive body had proceeded ; and he trusted 
that the Court of Proprietors would concur 
in that resolution. With that hope and 
expectation, he should propose a metion 
expressive of the acquiescence of the pro- 
prietors in the arrangement made by the 
Court of Directors. He ought, perhaps, 
however, in regular order (because he 
wished the whole case to be laid before the 
proprietors) to direct that a letter, which- bad 
been addressed to the Court of Directors 
by the commanders of some of their ships, 
together with the court's deter mina tion 
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thereon, should be read prior to his making 
his intended motion. — (Hear, hrar /) 

A letter, dated the 22d instant, and 
signeltby Captains Fowler, Pidding,*and 
others, was then read. In it the writers 
expressed a hope that a more favourable 
scale of compensation would be awarded to 
the officers of ships whose charters were not 
expired; as the proposed scale was totally 
inadequate tothe loss they sustained. 

On this letter, the Court of Directors 
had resolved — 

•* That they had fully considered the claims oT 
compensation set forth, and that the court stfi! 
adhered to the opinion contained in the minute of 
the 19th insU” 

The Chairman then stated, that a paper 
which had that moment been received, 
since they came into court, on this subject, 
should now be laid before the proprietors. 

The following was then read 
**■ To the Honourable the Court of Proprietors of 
Bast-Indfe Stock. 

“ The respectfol appeal of the Officers of die Ma- 
ritime Service, whose claims are by the measure 
to he submitted to your Honourable Court, this 
day, excluded from compensation for the de- 
struction of their employment, and for their km* 
of time and property consumed in vour service. 

“ We, ttte undersigned, on behalf of ouraeJver^ 
and our excluded brother officers, respectfully 
pioteat against that part of the measure to be pro- 
posed for the adoption of your Honourable Court 
this day, which limits reward to officers unem- 
ployed since August 1828, and beg to appeal to 
that gracious Consideration which youT Honour- 
able Court have so powerfully and efficiently 
evinced in favour of the man thud service. 

" Because,— the measure to be submitted to 
your honourable court this day, aa a final mea- 
sure, fs partial in Us effect, and 1 cruel and utfoat 
in principle, inasmuch aa it limits compensation 
to those maritime servants who have had the g ood 8 
fortune to be employed since August 1828, ana. In 
effect, rewards the junior members of the service 
at the sacrifice of your old and meritorious office**, 
who have been, by a destructive system, ousted 
from their posts by more powerful interests, and 
who have, m fact, been victimised on the shrtne 
of patronage. 

“ Because, — the proposed measure adopts an In- 
ference which is fake and inconclusive, inasmuch 
that nine-tenths of those officers who have not 
been employed since August 1898, owe it to die 
practice of permitting a creation of officers bfeyond 
the demand, which was in direct contravention of 
the pledge given to all maritime servants, of the 
permanency of the employment, its protection 
against want in old age and Infirmity ; in return 
for which it claimed and received 1 undivided alle- 
giance, and zealous performance of arduous duties, 
at the sacrifice of time, fortune, and health ; add 
the only security they held Was the justly boasted 
faith and honour of associated British merchants; 
whose flag the undersigned have hoisted with pride 
and exultation. 

“ Because,— the proposed measure actually in- 
volves the anomaly of rewarding an officer, not’ 
in proportion to his merits or length of service, 
but on the contingency of his good luck in obtain- 
ing employment ! So that, if an officer who had left 
the service for twenty years had the good fortune 
to obtain employment since August 1828, he is to 
have the additional favour heaped upon him of 
receiving the compensation, while the indigent and 1 
unfortunate officer, u bolus been driven into exile’ 
after a faithful service of forty years, and who 
has actually performed the meritorious services* 
for which others take credit, is left to perish under 
the false assumption that he voluntarily left the 
service, while the fact is notorious that he couki * 
not obtain employment because he was poor or 
friendless, or that his patron director, who had 1 
originally directed his views tothe service, and 
induced him to spend a fortune in the profession 
had ceased to exist. 

“ Because,— the line of deraarkntion or exrlu- 

oy vJ v/ I v, -- - 
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ikon has b ten drawn without our knowledge or 
concurrence, if not in direct violation and breach 
ei fabh in the Committee of Maritime Officers, 
to whose pare we did commit our respective cases, 
and appears a contradiction to the declared 
putpoae of 'font honourable court, under date 
Urta Au0sat4834 ; whkh states that pensions shall 
be given to such commanders and officers as have 
beat ten years and upwards in the Company's ser- 
vice, secaamng from the time they first entered 
the sapiqr, to the termination of their last voy- 
age; but prescribes no limit as to the time those 
s e rvic es may have been performed. 

•« Finall v ■ because the uadersiened fear that* 

If they perfect this opportunity of appeal to your 
honourame court, rite measure proposed will be 
made final and irrevocable, to their utter destine- 
tipm to the disgrace of the service, and to the dis- 
credit of your honourable court, cm whose liberally 
expressed humanity and Justice the undersigned 
pet cpnfide. 

(Signed! “ R- Salisbury, second officer ; J. 
Drake, second officer; Ch. Slvrac, second officer ; 
H. tL Wilkinson, commander ; W. L. Pascal 1, 
commander ; Tho*. Holton, thud officer; Jamas 
Scatchard, second officer 5 Wm. Randall, second 
“cer.” 

London, Nov. 96, 1«4.** 


The Chairman , — u Now, gentlemen, the 
papers being all before you, it is necessary 
that a motion should be proposed.*’ 

Sir C. Partes was proceeding to address 
the court, whe» — 

Tbe Chairman said, he would be happy 
to bear tbe boa. baronet at the proper time. 
It would be more regular, in tbe first in. 
stance, to have a motion before the court ; 
aad, on that motion, any observation! 
might be made. 

Sir C. Forbes wished to know whether 
any proposition was about' to be made as to 
tbe plan of compensation proposed for tlio 
general service ? 

Tbe Chairman said, be did not intend 
to propose any thing of that nature. That 
point was settled by the Court of Proprie- 
tor* having given in a plan, which was 
adopted by the Board of Control with 
camifl naod ideations. He meant to pro- 
pose a resolution of acquiescence in the 
plgn .adopted by tbe Court of Directors, 
with reference to the resolution of the 1 3th 
pf August. The bon. Chairman then 
moved*-- 

u That this court concurs in optoion with tha 
Court of Directors, as expressed in thair minute 
cf the IMh instant regarding the com p e nsation to 
mpunanden of ships whose contracts are unex- 
«ndf and to the common dm and officers of the 
Oxnpany's own ships*” 

Mr. Weeding congratulated tbe court that 
the plan proposed by the proprietors had 
been adopted, though with modifications. 
He would not dwell upon one or two 
points which caused him a feeling of 
regret, inasmuch as they seemed to be 
departures from tbe principles which 
generally governed tbe conduct of tbe 
right boo, gentleman lately at tbe bead of 
the Board of Control. He was bappy 
to beer bis testimony to the spirit of bene- 
yolence and humanity which characterised 
that right lion, gentleman’s acts, and he 
wps sura that Mr. Grant must carry with 
blip into retirement tbe pleasing conscious- 
Off* of having used hb opportunities of 


doing much good, and having gladdened 
the hearts of many. He (Mr. Weeding) 
never enjoyed so much satisfaction as when 
he could commend tbe acts of tbe execu- 
tive ; but on the present occasion he could 
only bestow his commendation upon tbe 
form of their proceedings. In substance, 
be was sorry to say, they bad departed from 
tbe courae which lie thought they ought to 
have followed. He bad hoped that they 
would not have excluded from compensa- 
tion tbe officers of ships having unexpired 
contracts, on the assumption that they had 
no vested interests. In his opinion they 
were fully entitled to compensation, when, 
by tbe compromise into which the Coco- 
pauy bad entered, their services were most 
unexpectedly dispensed with. He could 
not explain upon what grounds the claims 
of tbotse officers were disregarded. They 
ought to recolloct tbar, by tbe third reso- 
lution of tbe Court of Proprietors, of tbe 
JSib of August last, they distinctly re- 
commended to tbe Court of Directors to 
consider the claims of tbe commanders 
and officers of those ships whose contracts 
with the Company were unexpired. That 
be considered to have formed a part of the 
compromise, and he hoped that the Court 
of Directors would yet be induced to agree 
in that view of the case. Why, he wished 
to know, should tbe commanders of cIkmo 
vessels be allowed compensation, if it were 
denied to the officers? For what was 
compensation granted ? Was it not award- 
ed on account of loss incurred,, in conse- 
quence of the cessation of the Company’# 
trade? A certain remuneration was given 
to the commanders of those ships whose 
contracts were unexpired, on the ground 
that they had sustained a loss by tbe new 
system. To them so much per voyage 
was to be granted, whilst remuneration 
was refused to tbe officers who also sus- 
tained a loss. Could the ship, if tbe trade 
were continued, have gone to sea without 
those officers? They certainly could not; 
and, if such were the fact, why not fol- 
low up the principle fairly by granting 
compensation to them ? Those officer*, 
he insisted, were virtually appointed by 
the Company ; and, if they were so ap- 
pointed, why should you not give them 
tliat reward which their good conduct and 
meritorious services demanded ? That 
these officers were appointed by the Com- 
pany. was clearly shewn by the by-laws. 
Wbat did the by-law, sec. 6, cap. 13, say ? 
It ran thus 

« Item, it Is ordained, that the Court of Direc- 
tors shall, as soon as reasonably may be. from 
time to time, preserve and keep a list or register of 
all existing commanders and sworn officers, which 
have been, or shall be employed in the Company's 
European marine service ; except commanders ami 
officers who have been, or shall be dismissed or re- 
moved for misbehaviour, or shall have resigned 
and quitted the service : and ail the comma n d er s 
and sworn officers of ships already built, now 
bufidhtg, or hereafter to be built for tbe service of 
Company, or taken UP m regular ships shall 
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tawriftcted, from such list or ragisUrt but with 
li ber^y {q Adroit* new office** to the lowest stations 
dr Worn officers as the service may require, with 
ihewpypttbtion of the Court of Directors, so as 
always tor* keep up s sufficient number of comman- 
ders ^nd officers regularly bred In the service." 

\yi14t *yas^ the meaning of this ? It was, 
aqy indifferent persons, Mr. A. or 
J&V p-*, should not be employed as offi- 
Cera, butlhat Utey. should be selected from 
a certain list regularly kept by the Court of 
4)ircqU>rs f As a «^’ sectiun 


. 1 ^ Jtenu h k' ordained, that no commander or 
officer shall be sworn, or allowed to be employed 
a* a commander or officer of any ship or ships, as 
sfortuUd, until he shall have been examined, m 
the uuwter whkh bath been usual.” 

(Here, it would be observed, that the 
Company exercised a direct control and 
power over the appointment of those offi- 
cers) 

•* And shall be found and certified to be duly 
qualified for the station he is to be employed ha, 
according to the standing rules and regulations of 
the Court of Directors, respecting officers and 
comm mders, now existing, or such others as they 
shad, from time to time, make in this behalf : 
which rules and regulations shall and may, from 
time to time, be varied and altered, as circum- 
stances, in the judgment of the said Court of Direc- 
tors, may require.” 


Here the Courtof Directors had complete 
jurisdiction and authority over these offi- 
cers. Sec. 8 ordained 


•* That the said Conrt of Directors shall, from 
time to time, make such standing rules and re- 
gulations as shall appear to them to be just and 
proper, to ascertain the pay and privilege of the 
commanders' and officers to be employed in the 
Company’s shins, as aforesaid, and the same shall 
be complied with by the owners of the shins : and 
the owners shall be restrained from removing any 
commander, or diminishing any pay or privilege 
assigned to any commander or officer, after he or 
they shall have been regularly appointed and con- 
firmed, without the permission of the Court of 
Directors.’’ 

Here, again, the most extensive power, 
with respect to these officers, was given to 
the Court of Directors, with whose powers 
not even the owners of ships were allowed to 
interfere. Now, as the officers were thus 
virtually appointed by the directors, tlfey 
ought to be included in the grant of com. 
pensation. As he had asked before, what 
was the object of the compensation to be 
granted to the commanders ? Was it not 
for lost sustained, in consequence of unex- 
pfred contracts not being fulfilled? The 
Company, if it had so pleased them, were 
at liberty to carry on trade. But if, to 
•newer their own purpose, they had given 
trade up, if, having taken their own 
choice, they bad abandoned commerce, 
they ought not, therefore, to sacrifice the 
interests of those meritorious officers, who 
suffered by the change. The very individuals 
who Were now about to be excluded from 
special compensation, in all probability 
wanted it most, and had, therefore, the 
fitrongest claim to share the bounty of the 
Company. With regard to the comman- 
ders, he complained that the compensation 
allotted to them was not adequate to their 
claims.. It would be easy to provetbat the 


loss to a esmteander was £3,000 for each 
voyage, and it would-be butfaiv to ret«rane>- 
rate them to that exf apt. The general case 
bad been provided foe, and he ticked the 
president of the Board of 'Controller what 
had been done.' But; that vfciob be hod 
laid before the conrt iwaa & spans bcan^ and 
was well worthy the codaderstkin of <tbe 
Court of Director*. If shy igiittlinwien 
were present, who> attended tfcb roust on 
the lflih of August last, be> wbuld remind 
them that they were pledged, by tbmran- 
lotion of that day, to See that the Claims of 
tile officers of ships with unexphnd icon- 
tracts should be properly considered. They 
either meant something or, nothing by the 
third resolution. He should, therefore, 
remind them of the words in which it was 
couched, and leave them to decide; whe- 
ther the proposition of the Court of Direc- 
tors was in accordance with it. The veto, 
lution ran thus s— 

f * 3d. That, hi addition to the foregoing 
scale of compensations to the maritime o ffic ers of 
the Company, this court recommends, that the 
commanders and officer* of thoee *h{p* tchose con- 
tract* with the Company are wnerptmf, be reaeem 
ably compensated for the n tm^perfurmance of the 
remaining voyage* ; and that it be recommended 
to the Court of Directors to make such additional 
allowance as may be deemed reasonable to the 
commanders and officers of their own ships, and 
to any other commanders and officers who may he 
considered specially entitled thereto, and to sub- 
mit the name to this court.” 


He read this to shew what the Court of 
Proprietors had done ; and he should now 
move an amendment in accordance with 
that resolution, vb. 


•* That this court, adverting to the third 1 

lution pawed by them on the 13th and 20th of Au- 
gust last, in which it was recommended that the 
commanders and officers of those Vhtps Whose i 
tracts are unexpired, should be reasonably c 
pen sated for the non-peifonnanceof their raj 
Ing voyages, consider the following scale nOT 
than adequate to the justice of the case : — • 

“ Commander for each unexpired voyage. .£3,000 

Chief Mate for ditto 500 

Second Mate for ditto 400 

Surgeon 400 

Third Mate., 200 

Purser 200 

Fourth Mate.. loo 

Assistant Surgeon IPO 

Fifth and Sixth tyate 50 

Midshipman 30 

Boatswain, gunne^nd carpenter XS 


With respect to what the directors had done 
in the case of the Company's own service, 
he (Mr. Weeding) did not wish to offer may 
observations. He should be sorry, in any 
way whatever, to interfere with that regu- 
lation. His amendment did not apply td 
that part of the proposition of the Courtof 
Directors; it referred only to compensa- 
tion claimed by officers of ships whose 
contracts were unexpired. He would have 
been ashamed to bring forward his amend- 
ment unless he had been convinced in his 


own mind that be was right. Whether the 
court agreed with him or not, be hoped 
the propriety of his intention would excuse 
him for the course he had pursued. If, as 
he had stated before, the Company had not 
relinquished commerce, they Would' have 
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worked out the full term of those ships 
whose contracts were unexpired ; and, 
therefore, he was of opinion that those offi- 
cers, who, in that case, would hare been 
employed, ought to be compensated. 
These, shortly, were the reasons why he 
bad proposed bis amendment. 

Sir C. Ferbet observed, that the amend- 
ment applied to the whole minute of the 
Court of Directors, even that part which 
related to the compensation of the general 
abrrice. 

Me. Weeding said, his amendment ap- 
plied only to the commanders and officers 
of those ships whose contracts were un- 
expired ; the compensation to the general 
service was already the law of the land, 
and could not be altered by that court. 
It formed, besides, no part of the original 
motion. 

The Chairman begged to state, that he 
had made a motion, to which the hon. pro- 
prietor had mored an amendment. The 
effect of that amendment would be wholly 
to supersede the original motion. If the 
bon. proprietor thought that it was prudent 
and proper in him to pursue that course, 
be had a right to do so on his own respon- 
sibility. He (the Chairman) certainly 
would not retract his proposition. ( Hear , 
hear /) 

Mr. Weeding said, he was aware of the 
responsibility which he incurred. But it 
should be observed, that his amendment 
referred to that part only of the proceed- 
ings of the Court of Directors, which re- 
lated to compensation claimed by officers 
of shipajijrbose contracts with the Com- 
pany are 'unexpired, and to prevent any 
misconception that he desired to super- 

« e any thing in the origiual motion, 
ich the court wished to stand, he pro- 
posed to add the following words to his 
motion: — “ And that this Court approve 
of the compensation recommended for the 
commanders and officers of the Com- 
pany’s own ships. ** (Hear, hear!) 

The Chairman said, that he still adhered 
entirely to the opinions wfrjch had dictated 
the proposition of the doctors, and no- 
thing that the hon. proprietor had advanced 
tended in the slightest degree to alter them. 
The hon. proprietor seemed to think that 
the officers of the ships under contract 
were entitled to the same remuneration as 
the commanders. Now, the very by-laws 
to which he had himself referred, showed 
that there was a wide distinction !>etween 
their cases. The commanders were regu- 
larly appointed, and could not be removed 
except for misconduct. The officers were 
not appointed except for a particular voy- 
age. They had no particular interest in a 
ship by which they could be reckoned as a 
part of the apparatus. The Company had 
no means of ascertaining who would have 
been the officers for the unexpired con- 
tracts, and therefore could not award them 


any compensation. The hon. proprietor 
also thought the directors deficient in the 
remuneration assigned to commanders of 
ships with unexpired contracts. That was 
a mere gratuitous assumption, and he 
would suggest that the hon. proprietor lost 
sight of one small consideration— namely, 
that those commanders were left at liberty 
to use their time and their services as they 
should think proper. This inoney was 
given, not for any thing done, or to be 
done, but for the loss of a particular occu- 
pation, leaving it in the power of the in- 
dividuals to employ themselves, and to 
exert their talents, their time, and the su- 
periority which they had acquired io the 
Company’s service in any other way they 
pleased — perhaps, indeed, in the very same 
ships, in other circumstances, receiving at 
the same time a compensation for the loss 
of the advantage of the Company’s service. 
The directors had done what they thought 
fair and liberal, after mature consideration, 
and he hoped their proposition would be 
adopted in another quarter. The court 
ifould now decide between it and the pro- 
position of the hon. proprietor. 

Mr. Fielder said, if he rightly under- 
stood the amendment of the bon. proprie- 
tor, he did not wish to contravene the first 
part of the minute of the Court of Direc- 
tors, as to the compensation to be granted 
to the general service. The amendment 
only referred to the remuneration of offi- 
cers of ships whose contracts were unex- 
pired. 

The Chairman. — ** I am not bound to 
explain the hon. proprietor’s amendment. 
It will be for the court to decide on it ac- 
cording to their own view.” 

Mr. Weeding. — “ Imean my amendment 
to go to those officers of ships whose con- 
tracts are unexpired, and no farther. I 
should be the last man in the world to in- 
terfere with what has been done regarding 
the general compensation of the service at 
large. The reasoning of the hon. Chair- 
man, that the Company had no means of 
knowing who the officers were that should 
be specially compensated, was not well 
founded. The ships had officers attached 
to them, when the Company’s commerce 
was given up, and the contracts were 
sought to be dissolved. Those gentlemen, 
therefore, were the proper persons to be 
compensated ; and if the least doubt ex- 
isted on the subject, why not apply to the 
owners to place the identity of the officers 
entitled to compensation, beyond all ques- 
tion.” ( Bear , hear /) 

Mr. Sweet .—* 1 Divide the amendment.** 

The Chairman . — “ I cannot shape the 
bon. proprietor’s proceeding for him, nor 
can I put a construction on his amend- 
ment other than that which it evidently 
bears. This amendment goes to super- 
sede our general resolution. If the hon. 
proprietor wishes ito take that course be 
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may Jo so; or, if be cbopses to alter it io 
any way, he may take back bis amend* 
spent, and frame it as he thinks proper. 

Mr. Lindsay observed, that die effect of 
the proposition of Mr. Weeding would be 
that the commander of a ship* whose con- 
tract was unexpired, and who bad three 
voyages to perform, would be entitled to 
jf9>000, while a commander in die Com- 
pany’s own service, having five voyages 
to perform, would be entitled to only 
JC5,0QQ. 

‘ The original motion and the amend- 
ment of Jlr. Weeding were then read. 
The latter wa$ altered by die addition of 
these words : “ And that this Court ap- 
proves of the scale recommended for the 
Company’s own servants.” 

The Chairman said, he understood that 
the hon. proprietor (Mr. Weeding) wished 
to give effect to that part of the original 
motion which applied to compensation to 
commanders and officers pf the Company’s 
own ships; but he has $u per added to that 
a regulation fpr commanders and officers 
of ships whose contracts are unexpired. 

Sir C . Forbes said, that be could not 
support so Urge a scale as that proposed 
by Weeding; but if be or any other 
proprietor would propose a more mode- 
rate rate of compensation to commanders 
and officers of ships whose contracts were 
ifnexpircd, he should support jt. He 
thought the compensation fo the junior 
officers of the marine too small. It was a 
service of first-rate excellence ; and yet 
young men of education, wbp had perhaps 
belonged to it for ten years or upwards, 
Were to receive only £50. The expense 
to which those young men must be put 
io the course of their education, ought to 
be considered. 

Mr. fielder was of opinion, that the 
officers of the ships whose contracts were 
ijnexpired bad a right to a liberal com- 
pensation, There was an existing solemn 
cou tra^t between them and the East- India 
Company. He always understood that 
the merchants of this great city, and par- 
ticularly the East- India Company of mer- 
chants, had always been noted for a strict 
uniform adlverence to contracts, whether 
they proved beneficial or otherwise. Thi» 
was the true character of the London mer- 
chant throughout the world. And he did 
nQt expect that the East- India Company, 
a/ier $uch adherence to the British cha- 
racter for more than two centuries, would 
end their commercial charter and transac- 
tions with a breach of good faith, breaking 
a solemn contract, without due remunera- 
tion to the suffering parties. (Hear, hear!) 
The officers of these ships had no reason 
whatever to suppose that the East- India 
Company would give up all trade, all ships, 
aH merchandize, and entirely abandon the 
whole of their commercial pursuits; at 
•1) events^ that tfje Company would not fall 


to stipulate for the ships, so engaged, to be 
employed In the Indian and China trade 
for their full unexpired term. He would 
Mk, was it to be imagined otherwise, than 
that these large ships, built expressly for 
the China trade, would continue proudly 
to traverse the ocean between the port of 
London, India, and China, — never that any 
of them would be fated to rot in the 
Thames, or be broken up for want of em- 
ployment- — (Hear, hear l) It might, how- 
ever, be said, that if the East- India Com- 
pany abandoned trade altogether, there 
might be as great an exchange of produce 
and of manufactures between the British 
dominions and Asia, as heretofore ; but even 
supposing such to be the case* it must bo 
recollected that all these ships, with all iho 
officers, entirely belong to the port of 
London; and that the China trade, being 
thrown open, would not as heretofore be 
limited to the port of London, but ex- 
tended to every principal port of Engp 
land, Ireland, and Scotland ; and would 
not therefore the greater part of the trade 
he carried on by mips of smaller tonnage* 
and be owned and navigated by merchant? 
and officers domiciled at tlw ports the 
ships respectively belonged to, and the 
result, consequently be, that these large 
London ships, with their London officers* 
be divested of their accustomed employ- 
ment, and this occasioned not through any . 
fault of their own, hut solely by the East- 
India Company’s abandonment of their 
commercial charter, (Hear, hear !) These 
officers are allowed by every one to lie 4 
most meritorious class, well-educated, and 
brought up at a great expense to the 
Company’s particular branch of com- 
merce, the Indian and China trade; and 
it could not be imagined that, thus cir- 
cumstanced they could easily bring them- 
selves so far to descend, in life as to en? 
gage in ordinary trading or coasting ves<> 
sels, their ideas and habits being from 
their youth formed for ships and com- 
merce on a large and extensive scale, no 
less than the service of the East- India 
Company. All their future hopes and 
prospects in the Company’s service being 
thus blighted for ever, be really thought 
they had a peculiar and a very strong 
claim on the Company's bounty. (Hear, 
hear!) He did not, however, wish to 
have the matter contested w ith either the 
Court of Directors or the Board of 
Control, for unfortunately there had oc- 
curred too m§oy differences already, which 
he lamented as much as any proprietor, 
apd he hoped no more would again occur; 
be sincerely wished for unanimity. It 
was for the benefit of the whole Company 
that there should he at all tipes a good 
feeling between the proprietary »t 
and their executive body. Tat hp foped 
that the Court of Directors would recog, 
alder the chums 0/ these pud m 
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fMftieolar the claims of those officers #ho 
had not completed two voyages in the 
Company’s service, as many of them would 
be found to be so situated as to render 
•hem worthy of peculiar consideration. 
Ia regard to the amount of the compen- 
sations to the commanders of the five 
ships hi question, be deemed it but right 
to a rd u rr t that he could not agree with the? 
rMm of .£9,000 tor three voyage*, when 
the co mu wrtde rs of the Company’s dwi* 
ships had allotted to them no more thari 
£5,000 for five Voyage*. Under all die 
drramvtaftce* he thought he w m only 
doing his duty in urging that this ache- 
dtfle of claims for compensation should be 
reviewed by the Court of Directors, with 
the hope that they would allot such shins 
m would be just and proper to the officers. 
(Near, hear /) 

The Chairman said, a substantive pro- 
positi on had been laid by the Court of 
Directors before (he Court of Proprietors, 
and whether that substantive proposition 
or dm amendment were carried, m either 
ease the decision of that Coart most go 
before t lie Commissioners tor the affidrs of 
India for their sanction or rejection. 

Mr. Training said, he confessed that he 
was a little sorry on this occasion, that any 
tfiing should appear but (he most perfect 
unanimity; because they now stood in a 
peculiar situation — such a situation as the 
court was not often pbeed in — a question 
of very great importance — s question in- 
volving large grants of money — had come 
onder their consideration on a former occa- 
d>6. The Court of Directors had taken a 
c e r ta in tiew of that question, while (he Court 
of Proprietors viewed it m a different 
Mgfat. The original proposition was mode' 
by the Court of Directors ; but the Court 
of Proprietors deemed it necessary to in- 
terfore* and to express their opinions and 
wishes off the sffbjeet. Those opinions 
were very strongly brought forward ; they 
were argued to a considerable extent ; and 
be wate sure that many proprietors (him- 
self amongst the number) were extremely 
Sony that any collision hud occurred be- 
tween the Court of Proprietors and the 
Court of Directors. The proposition of 
the proprietors, on the occasion to which 
be referred, was ultimately carried by bal- 
let. It was then stab mimed to the Cotn- 
abd ow m for the Affairs of India ; and 
the Court of Proprietors must, assuredly, 
experience great satisfaction, when' they 
fo u nd that their proposition wan acceded 
Iff hi a praiseworthy spirit of liberality 
and justice. {Hear, hear!) The Com- 
antoionerff for the Affairs of Indf*^ wish, 
ing to do that which was right to all par- 
ties, had. It was true, modified the' plan 
of the proprietors ; but it was sent back m 
a forth which considerably improved the 
dtoatiotvof the maritime service in gene- 
fofcas toftplrt wfth what wm originally 


intended. (Hear, hear /) He tiiought if 
Ought to be matter of sincere satisfaction 
and congratulation to Che court that the ser- 
vice generally bad derived such en Ctaiw 
nent advantage from their exertions* 
He believed there was not a member of 
that court who would not be eitremelV 
glad if, with reference to every portion of 
the service, an equally satisfactory result 
had been Obtained (hear, hear /) ; and 
for his oWn part, he regretted that any 
branch of the service was net satisfied 
with the result in which (heir labours 
bad terminated. (Hear, hear!) Still, how- 
ever, he did not see how they could, aftef 
their proposition had been sent back to 
them, (so framed as greatly to benefit the 
general service,) entertain an amendment 
which disapproved and approved in the 
same breath. He felt that they ought to- 
be unanimous on this occasion ; And, be- 
thought that, off a matter so important, 
they ought not to receive the communi- 
cation, that their proposition was so nearly 
complied with, without stating in a decisive 
Way, their approbatiou of the manner in 
which the general proposition had bee it 
received. With respect to other and pe- 
culiar interests, while he was anxious that 
every thing, not only proper but liberal,? 
should be Conferred on all branches of the 
service, still he fell a difficulty In offering 
a hostile opinion agahrst what the Coiirt of 
Directors had proposed after mature' eon-* 
siderati on. With respect to the points 
embraced in the third resolution, tiro 
Board of Control did not wish to inteffert^ 
and had left the subject to the Court of 
Directors. That body had duly con- 
sidered the question, which was not nevf 
to them, having been before them long 
previously. They fek every inclination to 
consider the claims of those officers favour- 
ably ; but after due deliberation they ex- 
pressed themselves firmly of opinion, that 
the course which they ought to take wad 
that laid down in their minute. Now, he 
did not see any good that was likely to re- 
sult to the individuals concerned, by 
pressing this amendment on the Court of 
Directors, not for their consideration, but 
merely to be transmitted by them to thd 
Board of Control. He regretted that any 
branch of the service should not be bene- 
fited in a manner commensurate with their 
wishes ; but still he could not allow such tb 
feeling to interfere with that expression of 
satisfaction which the general result was' 
calculated to produce. It was a question' 
of gkeat importance. The proprietors hart 
found itneoeefcary to step forward in aid of 
a meritorious body of men, and they bad 
succeeded in securing for them a great** 
provision than was at first intended-. Thu 
Board of Control had, m a great measure, 
conceded that which was requested ; aftnf 
(hough the Court of Directors, in trans- 
mitting the resolution of the proprietors. 
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bad stated that they saw no necessity far 
altering their opinion on the subject, yet it 
most be a matter of great satisfaction to 
to the Court of Proprietors to know that 
the question was left to be decided by the 
firir and uninfluenced consideration of the 
Board of Control (Hear, hear !) Though 
Mr. Grant, in his letter, observed that the 
Court of Directors were the proper organs 
for dealing with the financial affairs of the 
company, still he had admitted the honour, 
able claims of the Company’s maritime 
oflkers, and had, to a considerable extent, 
acceded to the suggestion of the proprietors. 
This must be gratifying to the body at 
large, though it might not give satisfaction 
to every individual. Under these circum- 
stances, if any decided opposition was 
given to the proposition laid by the Court 
of Directors before them, he should 
deeply lament it. He did not think that 
those who were favourable to such an oppo- 
sition were likely to get what they wanted. 
In his opinion it was vain to think that 
the Board of Control would, in this in- 
stance, disturb the resolution to which 
the Court of Directors had deliberately 
and finally agreed. (Hear, hear!) 

Mr. Sweet apprehended that they were 
now in a legitimate course of proceeding, 
and that there was nothing in the amend, 
ment before the court or in that Which it 
was bis intention to move, which was 
meant to cast any, even the least slight or 
censure on the Court of Directors for the 
course which they had adopted. The letter 
of Mr. Grant said that the directors might 
revise one part of the resolutions, and 
from bis declining to give any opinion upon 
that part, it might be naturally inferred 
that he thought that such would be the 
case. Now, with respect to the comman- 
ders of vessels, he would beg the court to 
consider the losses which they had sustain- 
ed. Was it not much greater than would 
be covered by the sum of £ 1,500. If he 
thought that that sum would cover their 
loss, he would not take the course which 
be now proposed, but he would put it to 
the heart and feelings of every man pre- 
sent, to say whether a commander of an 
Esst-Indiaman would not lose much more 
than the sum thus awarded to him as 
compensation by the proposed regulation, 
and he would appeal to them whether un- 
der such circumstances the compensation 
ought not to be extended ? In order to 
brine his view of the question more dis- 
tinctly under the consideration of the court 
he thought that a simple course would be 
the best. He would, therefore, after the 
amendment of tbe hon. proprietor (Mr. 
Weeding) should had been disposed of, 
move as another amendment — 

" That the compensation proposed In the reso- 
lution of tbe 13th of August last, should be in- 
creased In proportion to tbe increase made by the 
Board of Control in the allowance to officers ge- 
nerally.” 
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The Chairman.—** I will not now enter 
into tbe discussion of this question with 
the bon. proprietor; but I moot observe, 
that be wholly leaves out of sight that the 
commanders are to have pensions, and 
that the compensation which they are to 
receive is only for tbe difference be twe en 
whet they received in tbe service at the 
Company and what they might receive in 
that of others. If no other hon. proprietor 
wishes to address the court on the subject, 
I shall now put the question.** 

Mr. Weeding wished to know whether, 
the amendment of the hon. pro prie tor was 
intended to supersede his? 

The Chairman answered in the nega- 
tive. 

Mr. Weeding would beg to say a few 
words before the motion was pat from 
the Chair. He particularly referred to 
what had fallen from tbe hon. proprietor 
( Mr. Twining), that any amendment now 
made and sent to the Board of Control 
would be ineffectual The hon. proprietor 
ought to have recollected that the same 
objection would have applied to tbe reso- 
lutions of tbe court in the month of Au- 
gust, which tbe court were now assem- 
bled to record the success of, and when 
they saw what effect these resolutions bad 
produced, why should they doubt that tbe 
amendment now proposed would be con- 
firmed elsewhere if it were adopted, by 
the court ? He, for one, had no doubt on 
the subject; and be therefore conjured 
the court to concur in his resolution. He 
now begged to direct his observation to 
the objection of tbe hon. director (Mr. 
Lindsay). The hon. director had asked 
with a seeming degree of triumph, 
“ Would you grant to a contract, captain 
£9,000 for three unexpired voyages at the 
rate of £3,000 for each voyage, when you 
only allow £5,000 to tbe captain of a 
Company’s own ship for five voyages ?'* 
To this he would answer, that the two 
things were quite distinct. The Com- 
pany were bound to their contract, but 
not bound to their own ship*, which they 
might have continued or discontinued at 
their pleasure ; but tbe contracts must be 
fulfilled or compensated. Tbe owners of 
the contract ships were bound to give to 
the captains and officers of the ships a 
certain quantity of tonnage, freight free, 
for the unexpired voyages. For their own 
purposes tbe Company obtained an act of 
parliament to enable them to dissolve tbe 
contracts on granting compensation to tbe 
owners, and he now called upon them to 
complete the justice of the case by com- 
pensating the officers of the ships for the 
special loss of those advantages, which 
they, tbe Company, bad deprived them of. 
Was there any similitude here between 
the claims of the captains of tbe Com- 
pany's own, and the captains of ships 
whose voyages were under oontmet and 
byVjOoyn 
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unexpired? Tbt .Company could dis- 
pense wkh their OWn,arf’lftifufn» but the 
contracts moat be fulfilled in- soix^e shape 
or other. If the Company bno been per- 
mitted under the regulations of die com- 
prom ite entered m|o by commerce with 
territory, which bdufnd (hem not to trade 
at &H* (hey. would, no doubt, as the, cheap- 
est mods have allowed the contract ships 
to finish their unexpired voyages ; in tin* 
case the captain# and officers would bate 
derived from the a arvice a much larger 
emolument than he (Mr. Weeding) pre* 
posed to give them. Unless die bod. direc- 
tor could point out that the cheaper way 
was to dissolve the contract and to com- 
pensate it, he could not understand on what 
reasoning be could justly oppose the pro- 
position now submitted. Under these 
circumstances he felt bound to press bis 
motion, and should it be the pleasure of 
the Court to adopt it, be felt very Mule 
doubt as to the result, being satisfied that 
it would be found effectual with the 
Board of Control. He owned that he 
was rattier surprised to find any objec- 
tions from within the’ bar to Uiis course, 
and he regretted to find it come from a 
quarter Where be had confidently looked 
for sympathy and co-operation. 'Hie bon. 
director had been inthd maritime service of 
the Company, and from his character and 
services had raised himself in the estima- 
tion of the Company, so as to become one 
of its directors. Tn that situation he had 
been long and highly esteemed, and he 
wished that lie had embraced among his 
other estimable qualities' the opportunity of 
defending instead of opposing the claims 
of the maritime service. 

The Hon. H. Lindsay said, that the effect 
of the hon. proprietor's motion would be to 
give to the commanders of tho chartered 
ship# ;£3,000 fbr each of the three voyages of 
tbeir unexpired charters ; that would be to 
award toeach of those commanders £ 9,000, 
white lliey gave only ^65,000 to the com- 
manders of the Company for their five voy- 
ages. Was that a scale of compensation 
which the court wpre likely to adopt? 
The bon. proprietor had appealed to him as 
having been in the profession, and seemed 
to imply that he had forgotten the merits 
of those with whom he had formerly asso- 
ciated in tii at profession. He could assure 
him that He had not forgot the merits of 
thM most deserving body of officers, and 
if he had to decide solely upon his know, 
ledge ef those merits be should find little 
difficulty In thpmfatter ; but, as a director 
of the Company, he had duties to perform 
to others da well atPtb itsoffibers. He was 
botind by trip writ, as well as by his incli- 
nalfeff, to fctfeftd to the interests of the 
Company's native subjects in India, and 
he molt took at the scale of compensation 
to be given, as w*H wfoh reference to the 
resource ati W rtf which they wore to be paid, 
yftia/Journ.N. S. VoL.16.No.til . 
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a* to the merits pf those to w hom they weiv 
to be awarded. .. # 

The Chairman.--'* I can distinctly aiin 
swer tiie hon. proprietor by saying that the t . 
Company w ere under a moral contract tu . 
their own officers, as strong and os binding . 
as if it were under hand and seal. They 
had as ce/tain an. interest in their expected ' 
voyages, end might have calculated . w*. > 
them (except in the possible case of re- 
moval for misconduct) with as much cer- 
tainty as the officers of the contract ships. 
These distinctions were, however, con- . 
founded by the hon, proprietor.” 

The Hon. H. W. L, MeivilU expressed Ip* ? 
entire concurrence in what bod fallen from „ . 
the bon. proprietor (Mr. Twining). , * 

Mr. Sweet asked if bis amendment were 
to have precedence of the original motion. 
The Chairman. — “ The practice of this 
court is that the original motion shall I rave 
precedence of amendments. The hon. 
proprietor's amendment may be super- 
seded by the decision op tlie question now 
ahopt to be put. The court may decide 
against the amendment of the hon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Weeding), or it may reject the 
original motion.” 

Mr. t Feeding contended, that the best 
practice in that, as iu every deliberative 
assembly, would be to put the amend- 
ment first, as the plainest, most iutelli- 
gible, and most unpretending form of 
proceeding. ( Hear, hear /) The practice 
of the General Courts in former days, and 
fo( the ipo&t part, had been to, put the 
question in tlie form the Chairman bad 
proposed tcuput it ; but that did not alter 
his objection. The sooner u. bod prac- 
tice was set aside the better; and lie 
would remind the court, that on the me- 
morable occasion of the deliberations of the 
General Court on tlie compromise entered 
into with the government, many amend* 
ments introduced by different proprietors 
w r ere allowed to have precedence cf tho 
original motion in the discussions iu that 
court on the question of the givjiig up gf 
the Company's charter. 

Sir Peter Laurie said that, according to 
Hatsell’s Parliamentary Precedents, the 
constant practice of the House qf Com- 
mons, was to put the question on ibu 
amendments before that on the prigin^i 
motion. Indeed it would bo absurd |0 t 
have it otherwise. 

Sir C. Forbes said that tho practice 
of the House of Common? was w t cU 
known with respect to the form in which 
questions were put. When an ameiw)- , 
ment was moved, tlie Spegkqr put the*, 

7 [ue#tion, that the words proposed to 
eft out by the amendment stand part of. 
the question ; if that question is carried jn 
the affirmative then the amendment is eon. 
sidcrcd to be lost. The original motion 
then stands where it did, and is put a* the 
'* main question ” utiKss there arc other 
Di(j G)d by LjOOglC 
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amendments to be proposed. These are 
put in the same way, and if any one of 
them is adopted, it then stands part of the 
main question. In this way many amend- 
ments in succession might be let in or at 
* least put to the vote. He had once seen 
a departure from this practice in this court, 
and be was sorry for it. 

The Chairman “ I have not the ho- 
nour of being a member of Parliament, 
but I take the hon. baronet's authority for 
what he states, and I take it for granted 
that the Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons would give it as his opinion, that 
this is the usage as I propose to put it. 
The manner in which I propose to put the 
question is that the words of the original 
motion stand part of the question. The 
court may, if it please, come to the deci- 
sion by which the amendment may take 
place of the original motion." 

Mr. Weeding. — “ It was true that the 
Court might do so if it pleased ; but there 
.would be this difficulty in that course, 
that in getting rid of the original motion 
they might let in the amendment. Now 
it was very well known that many persons 
might wish to get rid of the original mo- 
tion, though it did not follow that they 
were favourable to the amendment which 
immediately followed. This difficulty, 
however, would be got rid of if the amend- 
ment were put first.** 

The Chairman.—" I am quite convinced 
that the course whidi I propose is, and 
has been, the regular practice of this court, 
and that much inconvenience was found 
by departing from it on a particular oc- 
casion." 

Sir P. Laurie was surprised that there 
should be any difference in the present 
day on such a point as tliat now before tbe 
court. If they had then met for the first 
time, such a point might, for a moment, 
become a matter of consideration, but 
be thought that even then it was one 
which would admit of very little dis- 
cussion. What had been stated by the 
hon. bart. (Sir C. Forbes) might be cor- 
rect, and the matter might be fit for Par- 
liamentary tactics ; but for a set of plain 
merchants, there was a more simple and 
straight-forward course to go by. If they 
admitted tbe question on the amendment 
first, as be thought they ought, it would, 
if adopted, become the original motion, 
and would then be open to tbe approval, 
amendment, or rejection of every member 
of the court. If tbe contrary custom pre- 
vailed in that court, he was certain that it 
prevailed no where out of it, and the 
sooner it was got rid of the better. He 
would appeal to the hon. director (Mr. C. 
Fergusson), who had had considerable ex- 
perience as a member of the House of 
Commons. 

Mr. C. Fergusson was about to apeak, 
when— ^ 
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The Chairman said, " Before Me. Fer- 
gusson gives any opinion to the court as to 
the practice of the House of Commons, if 
it should be his intention to do so, I may 
observe that I have adverted to the prac- 
tice here, and I have just been informed 
by official authority, by the gentleman on 
my left, that the invariable usage in this 
court (with the exception to which I have 
alluded) baa been to put tbe main ques- 
tion first. 

A Proprietor said, that he had known the 
practice of tbe court for the last thirty 
years to be as the hon. Chairman had stat- 
ed it. 

. Mr. Fielder said, that the uniform and 
constant practice in all other public bodies, 
where questions were put to the vote was, 
to put the amendment first, otherwise, by 
collusion, wholesome amendments by 
other proprietors might be precluded. 

ISIr. Twining observed, that it wan not 
the first time that a very simple question 
perplexed the court. He owned that. the 
impression on his mind was that the 
amendment ought to take precedence of 
the original motion. 

After a few words from Sir C. Forbes, 
which were not distinctly heard where the 
reporters sat, 

The Chairman said , i( The court must be 
aware that I have no wish to defeat the 
amendment in the course which I propose. 
My object is to adhere to what 1 under- 
stand to be the general practice of tbe 
court, and to avoid tbe inconvenience 
which was found to result from a depar- 
ture from that practice on one occasion, 
when it led to discussions which con- 
tinued for several days. I repeat, that my 
only wish on the subject is to adhere to 
what has been the general practice of the 
court.** 

Tbe question was then put, “ that the 
words of the original motion proposed to 
be left out stand part of the question.** 

Sir C. Forbes.—" Suppose tbe question 
now put should be carried in the affirma- 
tive, then you put the original motion as 
the main question?" 

The Chairman . — " Yes." 

Mr .Sweet . — “ Then suppose the amend- 
ment to be negatived, am I to understand 
that my amendment is not to be put ?" 

The Chairmans — “ Should the amend- 
ment be negatived, then the original mo- 
tion will stand part of the main ques- 
tion.” 

Tbe question was again put, that tbe 
words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the question, and was carried in the affir- 
mative. Mr. Weeding’s amendment was 
consequently lost. 

The original motion was now about to 
be put as the “ main question," when 

Mr. Sweet submitted that bis amend, 
ment ought to be put to the court before 
the original motion, 
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Ssr P. Laurie also maintained, that 
tbe amendment ought, as a matter of 
right, to be put before the main qnestion. 
-As the practice of the House of Com- 
mons had 1>een referred to, he might 
mention a case in which (during the dis- 
cussion on tbe Reform Bill) the house was 
hept dividing on amendments of the “ pre- 
vious question” until seven o’clock in the 
morning. There were not less than fif- 
teen or sixteen divisions on as many 
amendments, following each other in suc- 
cession ; but this could not have been if 
the decision on the first amendment were 
to preclude any others. He would not 
farther allude to the occasion on which 
these divisions took place, as it was now 
unnecessary; but he thought the case a 
strong one in favour of the practice for 
which he contended. 

9n C. Forbes corroborated the state- 
ment of tbe last speaker, and admitted it 
w&3, and he thought properly so, tbe 
practice, that when one amendment was 
negatived the main question was still open 
■to any other which any member might 
think proper to propose. He would again 
appeal to the experience of tbe bon. di- 
rector (Mr. C. Fergusson) as to the 
practice of the House of Commons in this 
respect. 

Mr. C. Fergusson would admit that tbe 
practice of the court was as it had been 
stated by his hon. friend in tbe Chair ; but 
the practice of the House of Commons 
aras to put the amendment first, and every 
amendment which might be proposed be- 
fore the original motion was finally dis- 
posed of. He had ho hesitation In giv- 
ing it as his opinion that the better prac- 
tice was to put the amendment first. It 
might be said that this cause might let in 
ten or twelve amendments in succession : 
and why not. If members had such 
amendments to propose? It was fair 
that every member should have a full 
opportunity of stating his opinions, and 
of taking the sense of the court upon 
them. He could see no objection to 
that course where members chose to 
adopt it. He was aware that the prac- 
tice was different in this court. He only 
stated the practice of the House of Com- 
mons, for which he could appeal to the 
greater knowledge of his hon. and learned 
friend the learned serjeant (Spankie), who 
tat at the opposite side of the court. In 
the case of a debate on the address some 
time ago, five or six amendments were pro- 
posed in succession ; but in some of these 
the motion was not to leave out all the 
words after the' word " that,** for that 
would not leave words on which to take 
another amendment. Each amendment 
proposed the omission of certain parts, or 
the additiou of certain words, but each 
amendment was put before the original 
motion was put to the vote. 


Tbe Chairman . — The court has now 
heard the practice of the House of Coib- 
mons, which I do not mean to dispute; 
but it is obvious that the general practice 
for which I have contended was to be 
evaded only by subterfuge, to which we 'in 
this court cannot have recourse.” 

Mr. Sweet disclaimed the application* of 
the term 41 subterfuge ” to the course lie 
proposed. 

The Chairman. — ft I am quite store the 
hon. proprietor would not resort to any 
subterfuge, nor do I think that he would 
wish that 1 should resort to one, sitting 
here as I do. I now move that the main 
question be put to the vote.” 

Mr. Sweet said, he would take that op- 
portunity of submitting the motion he had 
already read, and let the court dispose of 
it as they pleased. He contended that it 
was his right to move any amendment to 
the original motion, and that lie was not 
precluded by the decision to which the 
court had come on the first amendment. 
All that had been decided by that vote 
was, that the amendment should not stand 
as part, or in Ifeu of, the original motion ; 
but it still left that motion open to atty 
other amendment or addition. He would 
now move as an amendment, (t that all 
the words after the word 4 that,* in the ori- 
ginal motion should be omitted for the 
purpose of substituting these words, (tbe 
hon. proprietor here again read the terms 
of his amendment which have been gitea 
above). 

Mr. Fielder much regretted to differ with 
the hop. Chairman on the point of order, 
but he felt it to be bis duty as one of tbe 
proprietary, to second the motion, whatever 
might be its fate. This he did on two 
grounds — his first was, on principle, that 
the amendment proposed by the hon. pro- 
prietor, Mr. Sweet, ought not in strict jus- 
tice or in strict practice to have been thrown 
aside by the mode adopted with regard to 
the original motion and amendment. Se- 
condly, that the claims of the officers of 
the five ships under contract, and of those 
officers who had not completed two voy- 
ages in the Company’s service, should be 
reconsidered by the Court of Directors. 
On the first ground be observed that, with 
the best attention he was able to give the 
subject, it certainly appeared clear to him 
that not only at other courts but also in 
tbe Court of Proprietors, in cases of mo- 
tion and of amendment, the amendment 
was first put. Though he could only at 
that time particularly point out as a prece- 
dent the practice occurring in la§t year’s 
debates on tbe subject of the Charter, yet 
he had some recollection that in tbe pub- 
lished debates of 1794 and of 1813 (all 
of which were of much notoriety, not 
only from the subjects but from the emi- 
nent proprietors engaged in them), that the 
uniform practice of tbe Court of Proprie- 
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tom at those periods was to put the amend- 
ment fit si. However the preheat motion 
may be disposed of, he roust, with due 
deference to the Chair, take the liberty of 
repeating, as far as his own recollection 
served, that in no one instance in a ques- 
tion of importance, had he known, at any 
-one board which he had had the honour to 
belong to, that it was otheiwise laid down, 
than that the amendment should take the 
precedence of the main question ; and 
partly upon this principle — to prevent the 
possibility of collusion between the framers 
of motions and of the framers of amend- 
ments, (as morions and amendments might 
be so concocted, that though the motions 
might not give general satisfaction yet be 
preferable to the amendments) : and the 
whole so managed as to exclude amend- 
ments of a more beneficial and satisfac- 
tory nature. It appeared to him, that by 
4he mode of submitting the amendment 
4ii»t, full liberty would be given, in the 
event of its being lost, for any proprietor 
to substitute another in its stead. On the 
one hand, proper measures with legitimate 
discussion might be precluded; on the other, 
no evil possibly could accrue. In reply 
to what had been thrown out, that the mode 
of placing (lie amendment first might lead 
io other amendments with troublesome 
discussions, he would beg to inquire the 
-use of these quarterly Courts of Proprie- 
tors, and w hether they were not for the 
express ptirpose of having matters of con, 
sequence laid before them— for the making 
inquiries, for motions, and for discussions ? 
Or for what other purposes are the pro- 
prietors four times a year convened? He 
would ask, could it be good in principle, 
or would it be common courtesy to the 
proprietary at large to lay down auy mode 
which would deprive anyone proprietor 
from submitting an amendment to an ori- 
ginal motion, in order that it might bo 
fairly discussed by the whole Court of 
Proprietors? (Hear, hear/) On these 
grounds be seconded the motion. 

A Projyrietor (whose name we did not 
loam) rose to order. He observed that die 
Chairman having already stated that the 
practice of the court did not admit of put, 
ting any amendment to the original mo- 
tion (except as an addition) after the court 
had decided that the original motion should 
stand part of the question, it was not ne- 
cessary to take up the time of the court 
by any farther discussion. 

The Chairman. — u I have already stated 
what I believe to be the general practice 
of the court as to tlie fortu of putting 
amendments. The court has already de- 
cided in its vote on the amendment 4 that 
the original motion should stand part of 
the question and consistently with that 
decision I cannot now put an amendment, 
to leave nut words which the court has de- 
cided slwuld remain part of the main 



question. The boa. proprietor's amend- 
ment can be put only as an addition to die 
original motion." 

A Projtrieioe observed, that it was in- 
possible to put k as an addition, for it 
would make one part of the motion be at 
direct variance with the other. 

Mr. Sweet did not press his amendment. 

The original motion was then put to a 
shew of hands, and carried by a large ma- 
jority — there being only three or foor 
hands held up against it. 

The C/tairman “ I move that this Court 
do now adjourn," 

This was carried, and the Court ad- 
journed. 


East -la (l in House , Dec. 17. 

A Quarterly General Court of Pro- 
prietors of Esst-India Stock was this day 
held at the Company’s House in Leadeu- 
hal 1 -street. 

company’s accounts. 

The minutes of the last Court having 
been read — 

The Chairman (Henry St. Geo. Tucker, 
Esq.) said, 44 I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that, in consequence of the 
non-arrival of the Bombay and Madras 
accounts, the general statement, per com- 
putation, of the Company’s affairs, as re- 
quired to be laid before you, in confor- 
mity with the by-law, cap. j. sec. 5, has 
not been prepared so as to comply with 
the direction of the said law." 

half-year’s dividend. 

The Chairman.— * I have the honour 
to acquaint the Court, that the warrants 
for the payment of dividends on the Com- 
pany’s stock, under the 11th section of the 
act of the 3d and 4th William IV. cap. 85, 
will be ready for delivery on Tuesday the 
6th January next." 

BOMBAY CUSTOMS’ DUTIES. 

The Chairman. — ** I have the honour to 
acquaint you, that, in conformity with the 
General Court’s resolution of the 24th of 
September last, an account of the annual 
amount of customs received at Bombay, 
and the amount of town duties and draw- 
back, are now laid before the Court." 

Sir C. Forbes thought that those ac- 
counts, as they were of great impprtance, 
should be printed. ^ 

The Chairman said, if it were the rish 
of the proprietors, they might be pric- 
ed; but, he believed, the last page cot 
tained all that was required, and the hon. ! 
hart, might have a manuscript copy of it. * ^ 

COMPENSATION TO MARITIME OFFICERS* 

The Chairman . — “ I have the honour to * 
acquaint the Court, that, since the lastl 
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■Meting, the Court of Directors has received 
two letters from the Rt. Hon. Charles Grant* 
baring reference to what we* proposed to 
be granted as compensation to the com- 
manders and officers of the Company’s 
own ships, and to the commanders of ships* 
the contracts of which had not yet expired) 
which shall now be read. 

The correspondence was then read, as 
follows : 

Ewt-lmLia Home, 06th Not* 1834. 

Sir i— I am commanded to forward the afconfr- 
p.mying copy of a minute adopted by the Court 
of Directors of the East-India Company on the 
19th Instant, regarding the compenration to be 
granted to the commanders of ship* under con- 
tract with the Company and to the commander* 
and officer* of the Company’* own shlpe, toge- 
ther with copy of a resolution of a General Court 
of Proprietors held this day concurring In the opi- 
nion of the Court of Directors as expressed in that 
minute, and I am to request that the arrangement 
therein proposed may be submitted for the appro- 
bation of the Board oF Commissioner* for the 
Afflrirs of India. 

1 have the honour, fee. 

P. AUBER, Secretary. 

R. Gordon, Esq., M.P. 

India Board, 9th Dec. 1834. 
Gentlemen The Conrmistloners tor the Atfain 
of India sanction the additional compensation 
which the East- India Company propose, as com- 
municated In Mr. Auber’s letter of the S6th ultimo, 
to grant to the commander* and officer* of their 
own Ship* and to the commander* of Ships the 
Contracts of which are unexpired. ^ 

The Board, however, cannot refrain from stat- 
ing that if the Legislature had invested them with 
the power of increasing the compensation awarded 
toy the Company they would have felt it but iu*t 
to apply to the fifth and sixth mates and midship- 
men of the Company’s own ships the same prin- 
ciple as has been adopted in regard to the superior 
grades, and they would accordingly have given to 
thaw ranks the whole amount of the compensa- 
tion which the Court of Directors, in the first in- 
stance, considered them entitled to receive tor the 
special toes which they suffered over and above 
that suffered by the freighted service generally. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

C. GRANT. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

East- India House, 4th Dec. 1834. 

Sir We have the honour, at the request of the 
Court of Directors of the East- India Company, to 
submit tor the approbation of the Board of Com- 
missioners far the Affairs of India, the accompany- 
ing form of declaration to be made by commanders 
and officers of the maritime service of the Com- 
pany, claiming the compensation awarded by the 
General Court with the sanction of the Board. 

In reference to that part of your letter dated the 
12th ultimo, in which you state “ the compensa- 
tion to be given to such commanders and officers 
only ** hive been in actual employ in the service 
within the period of five years antecedent to the 
90 th of August 1833,” the Court request that 
you will have the goodness to inform them, whe- 
ther that period should be reckoned from the date 
of the ships being cleared, when the captain ceased 
to Tecaive wages, or from the date when the char- 
ter-party was finally cancelled and the captain de- 
clared eligible for a fuaiTe command ; and also 
whether a commander or officer, having performed 
a voyage within the prescribed period of five years 
in a snip chartered for one voyage, upon terms 
Which did not require that tne commander and 
ottoon should be in the service, is to be considered 
as giv ing such commander or officer claim to the 
compensation awarded to those designated as being 
** in actual emplov in the service.” 

We have the honour to bey Ac. 

HV. ST. GEO. TUCKER. 

WM. STANLEY CLARKE. 
The Right Hon. C. Grant, M.P. 

India Board, 8th Dec. 1834. 
Gentlemen In reply to your letter of -the 4th 
instant, l have the honour to inform you that the 
Comuroftmeis for the Affairs of India approve of 


the form of declaration to be made by commandos 
and officers of the maritime service of the Eaat- 
India Company claiming the compensation Which 
the Board nave sanctioned. 

The period of five y-ars antecedent to tte 28th 
of August 1833, is to be reckoned froth the date or 
the ships being cleared when the captain ceased to 
receive wages, and not from the date when the 
charter-party was finally cancelled and the captain 
declared eligible for a fnturt command. 

The cin ttinsUoce of a commander or Cflhrer 
having performed a voyage within the prescribed 
period of five year* , in a ship chartered Fot orte 
voyage, upon terms whkh did not require that the 
commander aud officers should be in the service, !• 
not to be considered as giving such commander or 
Officer claim to the compensation awarded to those 
designated as being u» actual employ in the 
service. 

I have the honour to tx?, Ac. 

CHARLES GRANT. 
The Chairman and Deputy Chairman. 

Sir C. Forbes was extremely sorry to 
find, that the Court of Directors bad nut 
thought proper to attend to the recom- 
mendation of die Board of Central ; that 
they bod not reconsidered their propo- 
sition, with reference to the junior officers 
of their own maritime service, and granted 
thorn a larger remuneration. They ought 
to take into serious consideration the situa- 
tion of these- young men— men of good 
birth) of talent, and of education; who* bat- 
ing intended to devote themselves to the 
service of the Company, now found all 
their prospects blighted, in oonseqaeuce of 
the unexpected alteration that bad oc* 
Ctirred. They undoubtedly deserved a 
larger measure of compensation than was 
awarded to them. He had himself, on a 
former occasion, expressed his own feel- 
ings with respect to those unfortunate in- 
dividuals, —for unfortunate be must call 
them, when be saw that, after having de- 
voted from eight to fifteen years of their 
lives to this service, they were to be turned 
adrift with a very small sum (he would 
not call it a compensation), the miserable 
snm of £ 360 , which was the amount 
awarded to those who had performed four 
voyages. He was not saying too much 
when be asserted that in no other branch 
was such a rate of miscalled compensation 
to be met with. Surely those individuals 
deserved more liberal treatment. For his 
own part, be knew no set of men who 
could put forward mere meritorious chums 
— who deserved better treatment at the 
bands of the Company, whether their ser- 
vices or their abilities were taken into con- 
sideration— or whose interests were more 
worthy of being viewed in a just and libe- 
ral spirit. The situation of several of there 
young men called for commiseration. 
They were in a distressed stats ; and some 
of them had been obliged to quit the 
country ; betaking themselves to Canada, 
or to Australia, since they found it impos- 
sible to get any employment at home. 
The System which bad been pursued, 
pressed particularly hard on the junior of- 
ficers of their own service, as compared 
with others. These young men, but for 
the change in dje system, would, in time. 
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have risen to the rank of chief officers in freely given to officer* of junior standing, 
the serrice-*-asri, keeping that point in many of - wbantsukotiae into the service 
vie w, they ought to receive « just end pro* long since the termination of -the war. He 
per remuneration from the Company. He thought that them was aatroog f o r 1 mg an 
trusted that the Court of Directors would that (the proprietors') aid* of 4be> bar, at 
yet take the case of those ill-treated iodi~ least- in fhveur of tbaat gnnllrasen whmhsd 
viduals into their consideration. In statr haen employed in the Company fs service, 
ing this, be addressed himself to their hu- when their ships were mode use of a* ships 
mane and generous feelings, without any of war* sod who would beexaftaried Jeom 
intention of making a proposition to the compensation by the present Tsyatebv if 
General Court on the subject. Sure he their case were not speoifiesdly taken up. 
was that the statement which be bad made He trusted, therefore, that under nil. the 
could not but excite the generous feeling circumstances, the interests of those partan, 
of every humane man ; and be sincerely to whom be had adverted, would be gtacw 
hoped that the Court of Directors would rously looked to. Many of them were 
yet revise their opinion, in order that these labouring under adverse circumstances, 
meritorious officers might be placed on the and their claims demanded serious coosi- 
fdoting which the Company originally in- deration. It was a subject that required 
tended with reference to the freighted ser. deep consideration. The hoc. baronet next 
vice. He did not think that they could adverted to the Poplar fund, and objected 
continue to refuse the granting of that to the rule with reference to it, which had 
which was so justly called for. He should been adopted in the arrangement for com- 
now advert to another most meritorious pensation. He then noticed the case of 
class of officers in the Company's service, Mr. Pullen. That gentleman bad been 
who bad been entirely neglected in this in the service twenty, five years; be had 
arrangement Many of these officers bad risen to the rank of senior officer ; and if 
been from twenty to thirty years in the the Company's trade had continued (would 
service : they had conducted themselves in to God that h had!) he would have stepped 
the most exemplary manner; but unfor- into the first command that was vacant, 
tunately, in consequence of their want of and been entitled to retain the benefits of 
interest, they bad been prevented from it What had been done in bis case ? In 
going on in tbeir profession, as others had addition to the pension awarded by the 
done, up to the time specified by the proprietors, be also got nominally £54 000 
arrangement. Now it was very hard as a compensation for loss for bis five 
that these gentlemen, because they had voyages. He said nominally, because^ 
been unable to pursue tbeir profession bis annuity to tbe amount of ,S5D vans 
for die five last years, should be entirely to be deducted, leaving only j£S,7J50 as 
excluded from compensation. He was compensation for bis five voyages, instead 
aware that a line must be drawn some- of £5,000. Tbe boo. baronet concluded 
where ; but be did not think that it should by repeating bis hope, that the Court of 
have operated against these individuals. Directors would reconsider tbe .cases of 
This was a question that required the individuals circa instanced Hke those to 
serious attention of the Court of Directors* whom be bad callad tbeir atteotion. 

If they would take up the case of those Mr. Weeding, in rising to propose that 
gentlemen, something ought yet be done tl»e correspondence between tbe Board of 
for them. He saw in his place an bon. Control and the Court of Directors should 
director, who understood the claims of be printed, wished to make a four reasarka. 
those gentlemen perfectly well, and if he He did nqt agree In the latter part of rite 
would take the subject in band, tbeir remarks of the hon. baronet. He thought 
interests might yet be attended to. It was that they had acted in a manner highly 
quite clear that those gentlemen were not honourable, when they awarded £5,000 
placed in the situation in which they ought instead of £1,800, as tliey might have 
to stand. Tbe arrangement bore very hard done. With regard to the class of officers 
on them ; and he was very sure it was not more particularly adverted to by the hon. 
tbe intention of the Court of Proprietors, baronet, he entirely participated in the 
or of any gentleman iu it, to exclude those sentiments and feelings which be had 
individuals; but the wording of tbe reso- expressed. Their cases, however, clearly 
lutions to which they bad agreed, was not came under the third resolution of that 
sufficiently extensive. Looking at those Court, agreed to on the 13th of August 
resolutions again, be thought that they were last. That resolution evidently included 
not so comprehensively drawn up as they special cases. It gave power to the -Court 
ought to have been. As tbe case now of Directors to compensate all commanders 
stood, officers, who had been long employed and officers who might be eywcmty 
in the Company's service, who had fought entitled to their consideration on account 
for, and protected, their commercial in. of any reason that might be submitted to 
terests during the war, were excluded them. He hoped, therefore, that tha 
from any participation whatever in the Court would not foci itself bound to wHh- 
Couipauyl* bounty, while that bounty was hold relief from those officers whose last 
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voyage did not take place within {foe yean 
antecedent to August 1803. According 
to the third resolution, the Court of Di- 
rect or s might award co m ps ua s ri on, — no 
matter at what period the service was per- 
formed, — provided that fie their judgment 
the special covutnstances of the case 
demanded it. Now this being so, he 
thought the claims of those officers fairly 
called for the fovwurable consideration of 
the Come. ‘With respect to the charge, 
it would be found that very small sums ef 
money wave often sufficient to make men 
happy j and be was sure that it was not 
the intention ef the Court of Directors to 
play a niggard part upon this occasion. 
He was convinced that no just objection 
could be made on the score of want of 
foods. He bfid formerly proved that the 
Company possessed tends amply sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of the case ; and 
the bon. Chairman himself bad admitted 
that their commercial assets were worth 
fourteen or fifteen millions. These officers, 
be thought, bad a right to claim justice at 
the bands of the Court of Directors. A 
proper consideration ef their claims would 
do them immortal honour. He in treated 
the Court of Directors to receive with 
compassion the memorials that would cer- 
tainly be laid before them. They had it 
in their power, at a comparatively small 
expense, to cheer the hearts of many of 
their servants, who were now much dis- 
tressed. He trusted that they would 
consider the situation of many chief metea, 
who could ley before them strong grounds 
for inter fer ence. They bad been in the 
Company's s e r vi c e for many years, and 
they had not arrived at the ranked superior 
officers without incurring great expense. 
If the Director* thought that the Court of 
Proprietors ought to take op the subject, 
they would do so ; but in his opinion, it 
would be better if the preoeeding origi- 
nated with the gentlemen behind the bur ; 
and certainly it was no mark of durespect 
to any set of men to call on them to re- 
consider their opinion. 

The Chairman said, be should reply very 
briefly to the observations which had been 
made on this subject. TTie bon. bsrt. re- 
gretted very much that the Court of Di- 
rectors had not adopted the recommends- 
tlon of the Board of Control, and awarded 
a larger remuneration to thejunior branches 
of their man rime service. Now he sub- 
mitted that the directors had no power or 
authority fa do so. It was a case decided 
by the Court of Proprietors, and submitted 
to the Board of Control for its sanction and 
confirmation. The directors bad acted 
merely in a immaterial capacity, and bad, 
asfimsvtbey could, given effect to the inten- 
tion, of the* proprietors. What, he would 
a^wmtbe resolution which the bon. pro- 
prietor (Mr. Weeding) had propoeed on 
tlria pert of the subject ? It was, ** and 


thqjt this court approve of the scale of re- 
muneration recommended for the Compa- 
ny’s own servants.” He would here ob- 
serve,' that the general recommendation, or 
rather tlie general opinion, given by Mr. 
Grant, referred merely to the inferior 
officers of foe Company’s own service; 
and with great submission, he doubted the 
cogency of the grounds and premises upon 
which that recommendation or opinion was 
founded. It should be recollected that 
the first plan provided for compensation 
only down to the fourth officer. The fifth 
and sixth officers were omitted. That 
omission was supplied in the amended plan 
by which the same scale of proportion was 
adopted to the fifth and sixth mates as In 
the case of the superior officers. By that 
alteration a considerable number of officers 
received one hundred pounds each. It 
was also settled that the officers of the 
Company’s own service should receive ia 
addition to what they would get in com- 
mon with the freighted service the differ- 
ence between the sums proposed in the 
Court of Directors’ pkm for them, and for 
the officers of the freighted service respec- 
tively. Indeed the Court of Directors had^ 
as for as they could, followed up syste- 
matically the same principle of compensa- 
tion to all. In performing their duty 
they had merely acted upon the rules laid 
down by the Commissi oners for the A flairs 
of India, founded upori the recommenda- 
tion of the Court of Proprietors. The 

bon. bart. had made tome observations with 
respeefto the hardship of the rule laid 
down aa It affected a particular class of 
officers. Now it was evidently necessary 
to draw some line, and the line adopted 
was not drawn by the Court of Directors, 
but by the Coirt of Proprietors, after- 
wards approved and sanctioned by the 
Oommfosioners for the Affairs of India. 
The' Court of Directors had no Authority 
whatever to go beyond that line. The 

boo. proprietor says, that the third resolu- 
tion contained a recommendation that the 
Court of Directors should take up special 
caaes. That point was also settled. The 
question was submitted to the Commis- 
sioners for the Affairs ef India, who had 
drawn a line-— a strict line perbape— whe- 
ther a proper one or not it was not his 
province to determine ; but acting under 
the determination of the Commissioners for 
the Affairs of India, founded on the reso- 
lution of the Court of Proprietors, the 
Directors felt that it was impossible for 
them to proceed in any other course than 
that which they had adopted. Whether it 
would be proper to bring forward those 
special cases was a point on which he 
should offer no opinion. He should only 
state that the Court of Directors had, as 
for as they could, acting ministerially, en- 
deavoured to carry into effect the expressed 
intentions of. the Court of Proprietor*. 
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Hwir Mrti proposition bod been set aside, ex ec u tio n according to die role laid down, 
end they proceeded on die resolution of the They bed no power wh ate ver to take up 
Const of Proprietors, w h ich bad been re- special cases, which went beyond the line 
ferred to the Commissioners for the A flairs that had faeea <bvwrw 
of India, by whose decision the point was Mr* Wee ding conceived, with a!) doe 
settled. He believed that the Directors deference, that the bon. Chairman had 
felt lor the situation of those who were taken a mistaken view of the question, 
excluded with reference to every branch of The third resolution of the Court of Pro- 
tbe service* just as much es gentlemen on p ri ak n rs did not drew any line with re- 
tbe ether side of the her could do (//ear, frrenoe to the discretion which ought to 
hear /) — but a line must he drawn some- he exorcised by the Court of Directors, 
where. He confessed that hie own feeling The fleet and second resolutions embraced 
was not so much m favour of the junior certain points, the farm e r having refe- 
branchet of the service as of those of longer rence to principle, the latter to com pen ta- 
standing. The former were young men turn, which they were not then called on 
going through what might be termed Jto nodes. But the third resolution dearly 
their apprenticeship — - an apprenticeship included cases of a special not ore — such 
that was of the greatest advantage to them, cases as were not before provided for. 
inasmuch as they received a professional What did that resolution say ? ' Thus k 
education in one of the finest nautical ran — “ That, in addition to the foregoing 
schools in the world. They were well scale of compensations to die maritime of- 
educatvd fee a profession which he hoped fleers of the Company, this court recom- 
to the end of time would be highly ho- mends that the commanders and officers 
noured and prized in this country. The of those ships whose contracts with rite 
British navy would exist while this coun- Company are unexpined, be reasonably 
ivy existed, and then ho doubt tiu lr sen- compensated for the non- performance of 
vices would l>e properly appreciated at- the remaining voyages ; and that it be re- 
tbongh the Compeny could no longer co m mended to die Court of Directors to 
employ them. The hon. bart. had alluded make such editions) allowance as may be 
to the Poplar Fund : now H should be ob- deemed reasonable to the commanders and 
served that the directors were the mere officers ef their own ships, and to any 
stewards of that fund— -they were acting other fommaodera and officers t tho may 
under regulations, and could not go be- be considered aervoiAi tr enttikd thereto* 
yond a certain point. Those who had- a and to submit the same to this Court.” 
beneficial interest in that fund would find Here the matter was left open for dfsen»- 
that their claims when- given in. won Id be .*»» The directors were empower**! to 
fairly considered and decided. With re- take into eonei deration the cases of those 
apeet to the case of Mr. Pullen, Ike diree- men who preferred claims under peculiar 
|ora had in feet » trained n poiot in favour or especial circumstances. Tltis evidently 
of that gentleman. He had made fifteen included those individuals who had not 
voyages, bat was disappointed in obtaining been able to contiaue in the service up to 
a ship. However, though he was only a a> oertain time, although they bad laboured 
chief officer, the directors had recognised in it for the better part of tlieir If res ; 
•him as captain, because a ship was vacant their oonrtmployment, be it observed, dur- 
pkhougb it was net to go another voyage ing the five years antecedent to 1838, not 
fbv the Company. Still, under the cir- having been caused by any remi&stiess on 
cu instances, they recognised him as com- their part. The third resolution, he eon. 
mander, and awarded him five thousand tended, enabled the Court of Directors to 
pouqds, (ATeer, hear/) With respect to grant compensation in cases of that do- 
th# annuity, it was quite clear that the scription, which were truly cases of a 
Company could not pay it in addition to specie! nature* He submitted this point 
the sum granted* for compensation. Mr. to the consideration of the Court of DireC- 
PtoMen could not expect to receive whole -tors, and he tioped that they would see the 
pay and half pay at the samo time. He justice of his reasoning, when he contended 
bel i e v ed that he had now noticed the dif- that the third, resolution left it open to them 
forent observations that had been made, to award compensation In such extreme 
Tbetwo hon. proprietors entertained doubts eases, as, in their judgment, seemed to 
Whether the Court of Directors should not deserve it. He trusted that these observe, 
have extended their liberality. The fact, tioos would remove from die minds of the 
however, was. that that court bad no power directors that a line wee drawn, or was at- 
to doso. They bad acted ministerially in tempted to be drawn by the Court of 
en deavou ring to give effect to the resol a- Proprietors, for which the directors acted 
tlone of the Court of Proprietors, which droometaptially, that would have the effect 
resolutions were submitted to the Board of of shutting out from compensation these 
Control, to be by them agreed to or rao- unfortunate men who had faithfully served 
fltfifd. They had been modified ; a per- the Company for many preceding years 
titular hue was drawn, and the Court of although they were, in consequence of a 
Directors must carry the resolutions into want of interest, unemployed from 1828 
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to 1 833. He made these remarks, because 


be wished the decision of the Court of Di- 
rectors to stand clear in the estimation of all 
parties, and because he wished them to see 
that the line of demarcation which had been 
referred to was not so drawn as to exclude 
special cases from consideration. He 
should not trouble the court further, except 
to repeat, that special cases were still open 
to the consideration of the directors ; and 
ho would add, that it was much better that 
such cases should be taken up by the gen- 
tlemen behind the bar f than by those be- 
fore it. He had stated thus much for the 
consideration of the Court of Directors, 
believing firmly that they felt a wish to do 
all that was kind and generous. 

The Chairman said, the hon. proprietor 
bad drawn the line a little too loosely. It 
happened that those special cases came with, 
in the scope of the very question which was 
submitted totheBoard ofControl. TheCourt 
of Directors were quite aware of the great 
hardships to which the individuals referred 
to would be subjected by exclusion, and 
they wished their claims to be decided in a 
class. Questions were therefore proposed to 
the Board of Commissioners,for the purpose 
of ascertaining how these cases were to 
be settled — whether they were to be con- 
sidered or not ? It was plain, therefore, 
that the Court of Directors were not inat- 
tentive to the third resolution. In the an- 
swer of the Board of Commissioners, they 
evidently had those cases in view ; and they 
they had, with a full knowledge of them, 
laid down that strict line, beyond which 
the Court of Directors had no power to 
act. To prove this, he wished the para- 
graph in Mr. Grant's letter to be read and 
beard again. The bon. proprietor had said, 
alluding to the ease with which this charge 
might be borne, that the directors, and 
himself amongst the number, had made 
an admission that the Company would 
have an accumulation of ^15,000,000 in 
store : that they were, in fact, to be over- 
whelmed with riches. He, on the con- 
trary, had stated, that so far from this 
being the case, he doubted very much 
whether enough would be found to redeem 
the annuity of j£6S0,000. 

Mr. Weeding said, he hod only quoted 
what had been asserted by the hon. Chair, 
man, namely, that the Company’s commer- 
cial assets would realize 14, 000, 000 of 
money. 

The Chairman said, he had also pointed 
out how many demands there would be on 
that sum. Part of it must go to the re- 
demption of a debt of £ 1 3,000,000 and 
upwards, and there would be many other 
onerous claims upon it. This argument, 
at the time alluded to, was, that looking 
to the peculiar changes that were about 
to take place, India would not be in so 
good a condition with respect to net reve- 
nue as heretofore. Therefore, when the 
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hon. proprietor talked of great accumula- 
tions, and of immense riches, he should 
say, that he feared India had no such 
thing to expect. It was a very large ques* 
tion, but he believed that, having studied 
it long and anxiously, he knew something 
more about it than the hon. proprietor did* 

Here, at the suggestion of the Chair- 
man, the paragraph in Mr. Grant’s letter 
to die Court of Directors, beginning, 
** in reference to that part of your letter, 
&c. was read, for the purpose of showing 
that the question, with respect to special 
cases, was decided by the line drawn by 
the Board of Control. 

Sir Charles Forbes said, that, in his opi- 
nion, no agreement between the Court of 
Directors and the Board of Control was 
conclusive without the approbation of the 
Court of Proprietors. He, for one, should 
most decidedly maintain the privileges of 
this court: he never would suffer them to 
be infringed with impunity : and as soon as 
they were, if that ever should be the case, 
he would walk out of the court. The an- 
swer of the Board of Control did not bind 
him to adopt their doctrine. The Court 
of Proprietors had a right, as clear as pos- 
sible, to give an opinion on this most im- 
portant point, which had reference to the 
special cases. Any thing that had taken 
place between the Directors and the Board 
ofControl, on the subject of remunera- 
tion, ought to be laid before the Court of 
Proprietors for their consideration. He 
contended, that such a question could not 
be decided until the Court of Proprietors 
had heard and discussed the proposition. 
Special cases might arise, where individu- 
als, whose services had been long and me- 
ritorious, had fallen into great distress, 
and who might have a fair claim on their 
generosity. Was it not fit, then, he would 
ask, that they should be made acquainted 
with those cases, in order thnt they might 
consider how far it would be right to grant 
to the applicants a small annuity? He 
did not think that they were stopped by the 
law from entertaining such cases; and he 
should be glad to know whether indivi- 
duals, of the description to which he had 
adverted, were not to expect relief? 

The Chairman said, that so far from in- 
fringing on the functions and powers of 
the Court of Proprietors — so far from 
having any desire to do so— he believed 
that he had stated more than once, that the 
directors were acting ministerially — that 
they were doing nothing more, in fact, 
than aiding and endeavouring to give ef- 
fect to the resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors, to the best of their judgment. 
With respect to special cases that had oc- 
curred, in submitting the question rela- 
tive to them to the Board of Commis- 
sioners, it appeared to them to be conve- 
nient to take the opinion of that Board, 
with reference to some general rule. The 
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letter of the Court contained the questions 
that wore asked, and the answer was also 
before them. It was* however, quite com*, 
patent 4m the Court of Proprietors to en- 
tertain any question connected with this 
subject which they pleased. If they thought 
it proper and necessary to open the ques- 
tion again, and to propose any resolution, 
with a view to the particular cases alluded 
to* It was undoubtedly Competent for diem 
to do SO. If the sutMtot went specially 
brought 'forward, the Court of Directors, 
as proprietors, would rote on it They 
would hare nothing to do with it farther, 
but leave it with the Court of Proprietors. 

Mr. Fielder said, that the Court of Di- 
rectors had, as he believed, submitted in 
duo form the resolutions of the Court of 
lYoprietors to the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, yet he never- 
theless complained that the Court of Di- 
rectors should feel that, haring gone to a 
certain extent, there was entirely an end of 
the business, and that nothing more could 
be effected. He really did not understand 
the Court of Proprietors being told, 
“ Here is the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners, and we, the Directors, 
therefore, base nothing more to do with 
it ; our functions on that point are at an 
end,** whan it appeared, that on an essen- 
tia) matter, the opinion of the Board of 
Commissioners did not convey the opinfon 
or meet the wishes end resolutions of the 
Court of Proprietors. (Hear/) Respec- 
table as the Board of Commissioners were, 
he should, in common with the other pro- 
prietors, rigidly contend for all the rights 
and all the privileges of the East- India 
Company and its Court of Proprietors, St 
the same time not forgetting to uphold 
the Court of Directors as their executive 
body. (Hear/) He, however, believed 
that no blame whatever attached to the 
Court of Directors, with respect to their 
having the least desire to mot contrary to 
the declared resolutions of the Court of 
Proprietors ; and be was far foam suppos- 
ing that they bad any wish to act under > 
the directions of any other body than that 
of their own Court of Proprietors. But 
he could not help mentioning the state- 
ment of the hon. Chairman, a statement 
in which be did not concur, that the Board 
of Commissioners, having drawn a line, 
the functions of the Directors had ended, 
and that they were precluded from enter- 
taining more maritime special cases for 
remuneration. With due deference to the 
Chairman, he must really submit that the 
Court of Directors were as much as ever 
open to special coses for consideration, 
with full power to recommend any of 
them to the Board of Commissioners for 
adoption, having, as he believed they had, 
full authority from the Court of Pro- 
prietors so to do. The Court of Pro- 
prietors, os the bon. Chairman stated, had 


most undoubtedly die right to bring for- 
ward special cases of compensation ; but 
as there were a great . number 6f very dif- 
ferent descriptions; it Would be impossible 
for the Court of Proprietors to do justice 
to them, except through the medium of 
their directors, who could easily examine 
the respective statements, and gyve each 
case the attention it requited, ft Was not 
bis intention to mention any particular 
case, or to originate any proposition, but 
only to recommend that the whole of the 
special cases be laid befora the Court of 
Directors, trusting they would meet doe 
consideration, and that such as were enti- 
tled to further compensation wonld be re- 
commended to the Board of Commis- 
sioners for adoption. (Hear/') He wished 
to say a few words in regard to the total 
amount of die compensation to the mari- 
time officers. Several scales had been ad- 
duced with very different opinions enter- 
tained with respect to diem. He now re- 
quested to be informed by the hon. Chair- 
man the total amount of all the sums pro- 
posed to be granted according to the 
scale of the Board of Commissioners, and 
would ask whether it was not rather under 
j£600,000 in amount ? 

The Chairman said, it was likely to 
amount to much more. 

Mr. Fielder said, if it could be fairly 
asked, he should be glad to receive more 
precise Information, and requested to be 
informed whether the whole amount would 
reach ^700,000. 

The Chairman said, he did not wish to 
withhold any information which could with 
propriety be given. The gratuities would 
amount to £260,000 The annuities would 
at least, amount to £36,000 yearty. The 
value of those annuities would depend on 
circumstances. 

Mr. Fielder observed, that with refer- 
ence to what had been advanced m to the 
Company's ability to meet the maritime 
claims and demands, he sincerely hoped 
and trusted that early next year the enor- 
mous duties (almost amounting to a pro- 
hibitory law) on East-India Sugars and 
rums would be materially reduced, as the 
natoral consequence would be, if such 
should be the case, universal satisfaction 
throughout all India, an immense Increase 
to the agriculture and trade of that great 
empire, and, as a matter of course; a very 
great accession of revenue to the East- 
India Company, and which would; he the 
best and indeed the only security fora cer- 
tain, a permanent, and a lasting remit- 
tance annually required for the many 
heavy demands upon the Coinpany*s trea- 
sury in England. (Hear, hehr!) 

Mr. Weeding sffid, they never tbuld 
maintain the Independence arid integrity 
of that coart, if their wishes and intentions 
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an error when they had applied to the Beard 
of Control for their opinion with reference 
to special carer. Ho bad taken it for 
granted, dial certain tpecial cases (the 
cases. of ponton, for instance, who bad not 
been employed during the last five years, 
bat who had antecedently served the Com. 
pany faithfully) would have claimed the 
notice of th« Court of Directors, and 
would have been adjudged by that body. 
They would either have rejected or agreed 
to those claims ; and they tlien could have 
come before that court, and stated the rea- 
sons on which their opinion, either for re- 
jectionor concession, was founded. Had 
they done this, they would have thrown 
the whole responsibility upon the’ Court of 
Proprietors. That body would have com- 
pletely relieved the Directors from any 
charge that might be made, with respect to 
the manner in which Ukwc cases might be 
ultimately disposed of. If, however, ho 
took a correct view of the subject, the pro- 
ceeding that bad taken place with the 
Board of Control (which involved an opi- 
nion rather than a decision] did not pre- 
clude the consideration of those special 
cases, to meet which the resolution bad. 
been formed. He submitted that the. 
Court of Directors had acted wrong in 
calling for the opinion of the Board of 
Control on so very important a point. 
Instead of doing so, they ought to have 
themselves considered those cases, and- 
have laid them before the proprietors, with 
their opinion thereon. 

The Chairman said, the bon. gentleman 
was pleased to assert, that the Court of 
Directors bad acted in error,— that their • 
proceeding was wrong in what they had 
done. If that were so, then let the bon, 
gentleman endeavour, by a veto of that 
court, to set right what be considered to 
be wrong. If he took that course, the Court 
of Directors would be reedy to meet him 
on his preposition. The hou. gentlemen 
seemed to think that the letter of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Cootrol contained 
an opinion and not a decision-. He, how- 
ever, believed that it was a decision ; and 
one to which they were bound to adhere, 
unless it should be revised or aunulled by 
the right bon. gentleman’s successor in 
office. If the lion, gentleman pleased, be 
might move a resolution disapproving of 
that opinion, as be called it, and the 
court, when it wav brought forward, would 
deal with it as they thought lit. He 
repeated, that the directors had not the 
slightest desire to interfere with the func- 
tions of the Court of Proprietors, and 
would hear, with attention, any resolution 
that might be proposed on this subject. 
As to y compel ling the Board of Commit- 
sion*fs revise or rescind their resolution 
—of shading up to them special cases, 
which bud jalivady bpea decided by the 
terms ot the answer which the Board had 


given — such a proceeding would, In hi* 
opinion* be a vary useless labour. If, 
however, the noun felt, that* under the 
circumstances of the case, any particular 
course should be proceeded in, and, Shift# 
in consequence, a specific resolution wan 
brought forward, it should, if /carried, ho 
submitted to the Board of CkwottMsaioiievn. 

Mr. MarrieU asM, if he undepstpod the. 
line of policy to be pursued, it was this)—- ■ 
tli© Court of Proprietors are called upon 
to take the whole matter into their own 
hands— and may, if they think it neces- 
sary, entertain a specific motion on the 
subject, notwithstanding what has passed. 

Mr. Weeding said, that special case© 
would come more properly from behind 
the bar than from before it The third 
resolution, in terms, requested the Court 
of Directors to take into their consideration' 
such special cases as might occur ; and ho 
did not think that the opportunity for’ 
doing so was lost. In his opinion, as the 
law now stood, the directors tied a right to' 
go on with those cases. He was not a 
lawyer, but, m a plain man of business, 
they would be justified, according to his 
view of the law, if they now proceeded to- 
entertain cases of a special do lure. 

Here the discussion clo sed— e n d the 
Chairman, was about to put the question of 
adjournment— when 

M r. Weeding observed, that be bad made 
a motion for the printing of the corres- 
pondence. 

The Chairman said, the papers should 
be printed, if the boa. proprietor desired 
it— although he did not see the necessity 
for it. 

HUMAN NAYY. 

Sir C. Forber wished to inquire, before 
the court separated, whether there was any 
truth in a report which had reached him/ 
and which was very prevalent for some 
time past— namely, that a strong intention, 
—an anxious desire, — was manifested on 
the part of certain authorities in this coun-* 
try and in India,to destroy that most valu- 
able establishment, the Indian navy— to 
put it down— to annihilate it ? He was 
very glad to learn that the Court of Di- 
rectors had decidedly set their faces against 
such a project. It had, however, been 
stated in die public papers, and ia other 
documents, that such a measure had been 
strongly pressed by the Governor-general 
of India on the Bombay government, and 
that the latter bad stated its dissent. Who* 
ther those documents could be laid before' 
the court be could not say — but k won 
important that they should receive some 
information on the subject. The report* 
bad made a strong impression on the minds 
of all those who were connected with the 
service, and, he trusted that the Chairman * 
would have the kindness to set their unea- 
siness at rest. That body,— the Indian 
marine,— had done the most eminent public 
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service, and ought not to be treated with 
ingratitude If be were asked, what was 
the use of the Indian navy, now that 
pirates were put down, and the seas were 
perfectly dear? he would answer, by 
nepaatyding, what was the use of the Bri- 
tish navy, now that peace was established? 
Was it potto prevent their enemies from 
raising their heads again ? and was not 
the Indian navy useful to prevent the 
growth of those swarms of pirates with 
which the western side of India was 
Infested half a century ago? There was 

ota pirate now to be seen ; but, if the 

udiap navy were destroyed, they would, 
in the course of six months or a year, find 
the sea, from the Gulf of Persia to Cope 
Comorin, again swarming with pirates. 
It was proposed to substitute a few sloops 
of war from the British navy to perform 
this duty. They were to navigate all the 
creeks in the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. But who was to pilot those sloops 
pf war? The individuals, he supposed, 
who now belonged to the Indian navy. 
If such a change were attempted, he called 
on the Company to look at the enormous 
expense to which they would be subjected 
for the use of those sloops of war. He 
spoke of the British navy with great 
respect, as he ought always to do ; but he 
must say, that the Indian navy was not 
spoken of or treated with the respect it 
deserved. He begged to add, that the 
officers of that service were in a -state of 
the greatest alarm. Not knowing what 
had been done for the officers of the Com- 
pany's maritime service in tips country, 
they considered themselves doomed to 
destruction, and were looking forward to 
Australia, or any place where they could 
find a refuge, and means to prevent them 
from starving. He hoped the directors 
would decidedly set their faces against the 
destruction of that useful service. A word 
fVom the Chairman would dissipate all the 
fears of those concerned. 

The Chairman regretted, that it was not 
ip his power to set his hon. friend the 
baronet's mind at ease, although he should 
be glad to dp so on this and all other sub- 
jects. He could only say, that a dispatch 
had been received within a few days on 
the subject, which would certainly meet 
with the most deliberate consideration 
from the directors. It would be prema- 
ture in him to give his own opinion upon 
the question at present ; and it was impos- 
sible for him to state the opinion of his 
colleagues, when they had not had an 
opportunity scarcely of reading the dis- 
patch. 

Sir C. Forbes — u May I beg to ask, sir, 
as a satisfaction to those concerned, is it, 
or is it not, true, that you and the other 
directors have set your faces against such a 
measure ?" 

The Chairman —' “ I can only say, that on 


■ Duties on E cut- India Sugar. ' [Jsk. 

• former occasion the question was very 
fully discussed, and there was then some 
difference of opinion, but the great majo- 
rity were in favour of a continuance of 
tbq service. I am sure my friend, the 
hon. baronet, will not ask me to state the 
present opinion of the Court of Directors. 
I can only repeat that the question shall 
receive the most deliberate consideration, 
and I hope we shall come to a salutary 
decision." 

The Hon. Mr. Lindsay said, that at one 
who was generally known, from the senti- 
ments expressed by him in that court and 
elsewhere, to have taken a warm interest 
on the subject now under consideration, 
he could not only answer for himself, but 
had reason to know that the most distin- 
guished officers of bis Majesty's navy were 
most anxious to see the service alluded to 
supported ; because tliey felt, that if the 
British navy were called upon to perform 
the duty hitherto performed by the Indian 
navy, it could not be done so perfectly or 
so satisfactorily as that service bad done it. 

Captain Shejiherd observed, that tliere 
never was a more inopportune or injudicious 
time for discussing the question than the 
present. 

The Chairman said, there was no occa- 
sion for any discussion of it; but be was 
always ready to answer any question put 
to him which could be answered with 
propriety. 

DPTlSt OK EAST-IHDIA SUGAR. 

As there was no other business before 
the court, the Chairman said it was bit 
duty now to put the question that the 
court do adjourn. 

Sir Charles Forbes, however, begged to 
call the attention of the court shortly to a 
subject of considerable importance, before 
the proprietors separated. He wished to 
suggest for consideration, whether it 
would not be proper to prepare to re- 
new their petition for a removal of the 
duties upon £ast. India sugar. He was 
sorry to detain the court, but he hoped 
an early opportunity would be taken of 
renewing the petition, upon this subject, 
and he trusted it would meet with — be 
would not say more attention — but more 
success, in the ensuing parliament, . than 
it had in the last ; and at least, that they 
should not fare worse under the govern- 
ment which was just established. On this 
point, be would take the opportunity of 
saying , that he should have felt more satis- 
faction and confidence if the late president 
of the Board of Control bad continued in 
office ; for with all his errors-— political er- 
rors he meant — no man ever entertained bet*, 
ter intentions than Mr. Grant, or was ani- 
mated by a more conscientious, generous, 
and feeling disposition ; and be trusted 
they would not " go further and fare 
worse." 
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The Chairman said, he should only 
state, in reply to tlio obsmmtiom of his 
hon. friend the baronet, that no individual 
in that court or elsewhere could feel more 
strongly interested in this question than 
himself. He bad bad the satisfaction of co- 
operating with thehonubaronet ten or twelve 
years ago upon this question. They had act- 
ed together then, and he lioped they should 
act together again. He was most deeply 
impressed with the conviction, not of the 
mere policy, but the absolute necessity, of 
facilitating, in every possible way, the ex- 
portation of produce from India, not only 
with a view to increase the agricultural and 
commercial prosperity of that country, but 
as a means of promoting our political influ- 
ence there. He had held frequent com- 
munications with the late president of the 
Board of Control on the subject, and had 
received from him an assurance, that in 
tlie next session of parliament the question 
would be brought forward under better 
auspices, and that the Government would 
be ’prepared to give the petition their fa- 
vourable consideration. What would take 
place under the new order of things, of 
course he (the Chairman) could not say ; 
but it was the duty of the Company to use 
their best endeavours to bring the matter 
to a favourable issue, and at a fitting op- 
portunity he should be most happy to 
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concur cither in presenting a new peti- 
tion, or in any other steps which might be 
deemed advisable. 

Mr. Fielder ol»served, that when tfle 
late jodge advocate, Mr. Fergusson, so 
ahly argued the great question of sugar 
duties In another place in the early 
pan of last year, there was given, on the 
pan of the minister of the Crown, a eon 
of pledge, that, aa the Government 
could not then consider the Kart- India 
interest, the duties upon East and West 
India sugars would be equalised in the 
spring of 1835 (hear /) ; he therefore 
trusted, that not only the hon. member of 
parliament (Mr. Fergusson), but the 
whole Board of Directors, would pursue 
that desirable object the next session of 
parliament, not only on the ground of 
doing common justice to the natives of 
India, but as a matter of absolute ncccs. 
sity, in order to ensure the necessary an- 
nual remittances of two or three millions 
sterling for payments in London. ( Hear , 
hear /) 

The Chairman said, the Court of Direc- 
tors would give the matter every atten- 
tion, and lie hoped the Company would 
have the benefit of Mr. Fergusson’s able 
assistance next session. 

Tiie court then, ou the motion of the 
Chairman, adjourned. 


Postscript to Asiatic Intelligence . 


Postscript to astatic intelligence. 

The Forbes steamer, from Calcutta, arrived at Suez, 16th Nov. (69 days), 
after considerable delay at Socotra, in order to establish there a depot of coals 
fbr the subsequent voyage She brought letters from Calcutta to the 3d of 
September. 

The Bombay Gazette of August 16th, states that a report had reached the 
Scinde capital, via Shikarpoor, on the 14th July, that Shah Shooja had been 
defeated before Camlabar, and fled to Herat, with a few followers, the rest of 
his army having been dispersed. This report, which was doubted at Bombay, 
is probably nothing more than a new version of the repulse mentioned in p. £1 . 

Letters from Gwalior of the l£th July, describe that capital as in great 
disorder. An extensive mutiny of the troops had taken place (nine or ten 
regiments); some British troops were employed, it is said, to rescue the 
rajah and his family. The mutiny was ultimately quelled. 

Lord W. Bentinck was well at Ootacamund on the 14th August. He pro- 
posed quitting the hills for Madras in October, from whence he was to proceed 
to Calcutta, and purposed leaving India for England between the 1st and 15th 
of March. 

The reports of the crops in the Bombay territories are favourable ; in Gu- 
zerat a scarcity is feared. 

Accounts from the Cape of Good Hope to the 10th of October, state that 
the Caflfres had resumed their depredations, and had, io open day, carried off 
eighty-two bead of cattle from a district fifty miles within the colonial boundary. 
On the 9th of October, a meeting of the inhabitants of Cape Town took place, 
at which the following resolutions were adopted: — 1st. That the constitution 
of the present legislative council is defective, inasmuch as all the members are 
appointed by the government. 2d. Because inefficient members are appointed 
to their seats for life, if not removed within two years from the date of their 
first appointment. 3d. Inasmuch as its deliberations are secret. 4th. That the 
population and property of the colony entitle it to a representative legislature. 
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GOVERNMENT OBDEBS, &c. 

' AKMTTAVeW TO EfTGLAXD. 

Fort-William , July 10, 1834. — The 
Hon. the Vice-President in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following para- 
graphs (1 to 10), of a letter, No. 9, from 
the Hon. the Court of Directors, in tlie 
Military Department, under date the 26th 
Feb. 1834, be published in General Or- 
ders : — 

Para. 1. u Your letter dated the 30th 
of March, No. 41 of 1833, and its two 
accompanying memorials addressed to the 
Governor-general, by the officers of the 
Rajpootana Field Force and of the Sir- 
hind division, representing the difficulties 
which they experience in remitting funds 
to England for the support of their fami- 
lies, and soliciting assistance from Govern- 
ment, have received our early and parti- 
cular attention- 

2. “ The question of allowing the offi- 
cers of the Indian army to effect remittan- 
ces to their families in this country, 
through the medium of the Company’s 
Treasury, is one which you have veiy pro- 
perly referred to our decision, 

3. “ The interest we have ever felt ii* 
the welfare of our officers, and of those 
dependent upon them, would have led us 
to grant an indulgence of thi» kind on the 
former occasion, when this question was 
brought to our notice, in your despatch 
dated the 29th March 1823, had not the 
pressure of our Home Treasury, already 
caused by the numerous and heavy de- 
mands on account of the Indian territory, 
prevented a compliance with the suggestion 
of your Government. 

4. “ The same consideration still exists • 
indeed we may remark that the amount 
disbursed from our Treasury, on account 
of furlough and retiring pay to officers, 
which forms a very large proportion of 
the home payments, has greatly increased 
since the period to which we liave just 
alluded, besides which, the sum annually 
required for advances to the various Mili- 
tary Funds is very largely augmented and 
may be expected to increase. Neverthe- 
less, we have taken into our serious consi- 
deration the representations contained in 
the several memorials which we have re- 
ceived ; and after having weighed the sub- 
ject in all its bearings and circumstances, 
we are disposed to grant the utmost relief 
which, consistently with the important in- 
terest committed to our charge, we feel at 
liberty to concede. We have accordingly 
come to the determination to grant to our 
officers a remittance through our Treasury 


at such, a rate of exchange as will wot oc- 
casion positive loss to our finances* 

5. “ The rate of exchange which we 
intend sbaH be observed, is that at which 
advances made from die Indian Treasuries 
to bis Majesty's Government, are annually 
repaid to us in this country. This rate 
(which as you are aware is fixed every ymr 
in communication with the Lords of bis 
Majesty's treasury) has for some time past 
fluctuated between 2s. and Is. lid. the 
sicca rupee. 

6. “ Die sums which we will undertake 
to pay out of our Home Treasury, on 
account of each grade of officers, areas 
follows: — 

On account of each Colonel. ... <*880 per ararom. 

Lieut. -colonel • • 900 .. dow 

Major 150 .. do. 

Captain and Surgeon . . 100 .. do. 
Lteai. and Assist. Surgeon 79 . . da 
Comet and Ensign 50 . . do. 

T. “ We estimate the demand to which 
the grant of such a remittance will give 
rise on behalf of the officers of the whole 
Indian Army, King's and Company's, at 
about 4^330,000 per annum. 

“ 8. “ Tbe mode in which this remit- 
tance Is to be effected is that which is air 
ready observed in making family remit- 
tances oh behalf of the European non- 
commissioned officers and privates in your 
service, with the exception only of the rate 
of exchange, which is to be regulated upon 
the principle already laid down. 

9. 11 You will forward to us quarterly 

rolls of the stoppages made from tlie pay 
and allowances of the officers who desire 
to avail themselves of ibis indulgence ; and 
it must be clearly understood that tbe re- 
mittance is to lie granted for tbe benefit 
only of the immediate relatives (that is lo 
say of the parents, wives, children, bro- 
thers or sisters) of tbe officers who apply 
for it. # * 

10. “ You will cause this despatch to 
be published in G. O. to tbe army upon 
your establishment, and give immediate 
effect to tbe arrangement which it sanc- 
tions. We shall communicate a copy of 
it to the Madras and Bombay Govern- 
ments in order that similar measures may 
be adopted for tbe benefit of the officers 
serving under those presidencies.’* 

REMOVAL or MEDICAL OFFICERS. 

Head - Quarters, Calcutta , July 15,1 $34.— 
Assist. Surg. William Jacob, in medical 
charge of a detachment of tbe Stfa bat of 
artillery, and of the 3d troop 1st brigade 
horse artillery, having preferred, through the 
Brigadier-commandant of the regiment, a 
complaint of being insufficiently supplied 
with medicines and instruments for the use 
of the hospital under his care, the Right 
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Hon. the Commander-in-chief ordered a 
special committee of inquiry to assemble 
to investigate into the case. The proceed- 
ings of that committee hare been submit- 
ted to his Excellency, who, after an atten- 
tive perusal of the evidence recorded, and 
of the several papers appended to them, 
has bean pleased to direct, that it may be 
pro mal gated to • tbe army, that he consi- 
ders the charges preferred by Assist. Snrg. 
Jacob* against thorn intrasted with the 
direction of tbe Med* cal Department, to 
be frivolous* vexatious, and groundless, 
and tbe line of conduct pursued by him 
on the occasion, to be deserving of his 
Lordship's displeasure ; as a mark of 
which bis Excellency has commanded, 
that Mr. Jacob may be removed from the 
distinct medical charge which he now 
holds, and directed to Join an European 
regiment. 

The Commander-in-chief has also had 
before him a letter addressed by Surgeon 
Wood, of the 4th bat. of artillery, to the 
secretary to tbe Medical Board, dated the 
SOth Jan. last, in whicli that officer pre- 
sumes to animadvert upon the conduct of 
the authorities by whom the supply of medi- 
cines from the different hospitals is regu- 
lated. The tone of that letter his Excel- 
lency considers so improper, so insubor- 
dinate, and so insulting to Mr. Wood’s 
superiors, that he deems it necessary pub- 
licly to express his disapprobation of it* 
and to direct that Surgeon Wood may like- 
wise, be removed from the important 
charge with which he is now intrusted. 

Surgeon Wood and Assist. Surg. Jacob 
are accordingly to be struck off the strength 
of the artillery regiment, from the date 
of tbe publication of this order, at Dum 
Dum; the former will proceed and join 
the 28tb regt. at Agra, and the latter will 
repair to Ghazeepore, where he will do 
duty in the hospital of H.M. 3d regiment* 
or Buffk, untit further orders. 

SALARY OP SUrXRlNTXirDlVO INGINEKRS. 

ForU William , July 24, 1834, — Under 
instructions from the Hou. the Court of 
Directors, the salary of superintending 
engineers in the department of public 
works, who may be hereafter appointed as 
vacancies occur, is fixed at one thousand 
(1,000) rupees per mensem, with the pay 
and allowances of their regimental rank. 

STATION STAFF AT GHAZRSPORE. 

The appointment of Station Staff* at 
Ghazeepore is abolished at the recommen- 
dation of his Excellency the Commander- 
in-chief. 

REUHF OP THE ARMY. 

Light Cavalry* 

3d reel., from Sultan pore, Benares, to 
Kurnaul, on the arrival of the 8th L.C. 


5th regt., from Mattra to Caw n pore, 
on the arrival of the 10th regt. 

6th regt., from Cawnpore to Mbow* on 
the 15th of October. 

7th regt., from Mhow to £awnpore* on 
the arrival of theffftb regt,' 

8th regt., from Cawnpore to Sultan pqre, 
Benares, on the arrival of the 5th regt. 

10th regt.* from Kurnaul* to Mutts, 
on the 15th of October. 

Native Infhnlty. 

3d regt., from Nusseerabad td Myn- 
poorie, on the 1st of November. 

4th regt., from Saugor to Berbaropore* 
on the 20th of October. 

6th regt., from Allahabad and JaunporU 
to Barrackpore ; right wing on the 1st 
November ; left wing so as to join tbe 
right at Benares, to be relieved by a de- 
tachment from that station. 

7th regt., from Goruckpore to Almorah, 
when relieved by a wing of the 21st rest. 

11th regt., from Chittagong to Goruck- 
pore, on the arrival of the 55th regt. 

21st regt., from Cawnpore to Mullye, 
on the 10th October, via Goruckpore. 

22d regt., from Lucknow to Meernt, 
when relieved by a wing of the 47th regt.*' 
from Sul Unpore. 

23d regt., from Kurnaul to Neerauch, 
on the 20th October. 

25th regt., from Arracan to Mirzaporo, 
when relieved by the 40th regt. 

28th regt., from Agra to Neemuch, on 
the 20th of October. 

80th regt , from Almorah to Nusseera- 
bad, when relieved by the 7th regt. 

9fld regt , from Nusseerabad to Ally- 
ghur, when relieved by the 74th regt. 

35th regt., from Jumaulpore to Luck- 
now, when relieved by the 58th regt 
40th regt., from Allyghur to Arracan* 
to embark and proceed to the presidency 
by water, on 1st Sept, from Ham ghaut. 

41st regt, from Pertaubghur to Bar- 
rackpore, when relieved by a detachment 
from the 63d regt 

44th regt., from Bareilly to Mhow, on 
the 20th of October. 

50th regt., from Barrackpore to Dacca* 
on the 20th October. 

51st regt., from Neemuch to Agra, 
when relieved by tbe 28th regt. 

53d regt., from Dacca to Banda and 
Euwab, when relieved by the 50th regt 
55th regt., from Barrackpore to Chit- 
tagong* on the 15th November. 

58th regt., from Sultanpore, Oode, tU 
Jumaulpore, when relieved by a wing of 
the 47th regt, which will be detached for* 
that duty on the 10th of October. 

6 1st regt., from Neemuch to Kurnaul, 
when relieved by the 23d regt. 

63d regt., from Mullye to Sultanpore, 
Oude, when relieved by the 21st regt. 

64th regt., from Dinapore to Saugor, 
on the 1 5lh of October. 
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65th regt., from Mhow to Allahabad 
and Jaunpore, on arrival of 44th regt. 

67th regt^ from Etowah and Banda to 
Dinapore; the right wing to be relieved 
by a detachment from 68th regt. on the 
20th October; the left wing to leave Ban- 
da so ae to join the right at FuUehpore* 

68th regt., from MynpooHe to BareiHyv 
when relieved by the 3d regt. 

71st regt., from Meerut to Cawnpore, 
on the 1 at of November. 

72d regt., from Berhompore to Pertaub- 
ghur, on the arrival of the 4th regt. 

74tli regt., from Mirzapore to Nussee- 
rabad, on the «90th of October, when re- 
lieved by a detachment from Benares.— 
CuIciiUa Courier. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and hmenue Department. 

June 30. Mr. D. Pringle, to officiate, until fur- 
ther orders, as Joint-magistrate and deputy collec- 
tor of Monghyiv 

. July 1. Mr. 3. Bowrtng to officiate as joint ma- 
gistrate and deputy collector of Banda ; as a tem- 
porary arrangement. 

■ Mr. F. Lowth, to officiate as joint-magistrate 
and deputy collector of Huraeerpore; as ditto. 

Mr. A. Dick to take charge of current duties of 
civil and session judge’s office at Shahahad; as 
a temporary arrangement. 

11. Mr. W. Dent, to officiate as civil and session 
jjidge of. Hoogbly. 

14. Mr. J. Dunbar to be collector as well as ma- 
gistrate of Mymensing. 

' 51. Mr. Charles Smith to be civil and session 
judge of Chittagong. 

* Mr. C. R. Martin, to be ditto of Dinagepore. 

Mr. C. Steer, to be assistant under commissioner 

of revenue and circuit of 12th or Mooghyr division. 

Mr. Henry Moore, to officiate aa civil and ses- 
sion judge of 24 per gunnahs. 

Mr. James Grant, to officiate as joint magistrate 
and deputy collector of central division of Cut- 
tack. 

28. Mr. R. M. Bird, to be a member of Suddet 
board or revenue at Allahabad. 

. Mr. H. Swetenham, to be commissioner of re- 
venue and circuit of 3d or Furruckabad division. 

Mr. H. M. Pigou, to be magistrate and collector 
of Furruckabad. 

* Mr. J.J. Ward, to be assistant under commis- 
sioner of revenue and chrcuit of 6th or Allahabad 
division. 

Mr. R. Golding, to officiate as civil and session 
judge of SVIhet, Mr. Golding making over charge 
of office of magistrate and collector of Tippcrah 
tp Mr. R. B. Garrett. 

General Department. 

June 30. Mr. H. Palmer to be second assistant 
to secretary to board of customs, salt and opium, 
superintendent of western salt chokies, ana assis- 
tant to superintendent of stamps. 

July 8. Capt. William Hope, having reported 
his arrival on this date, directed to take charge of 
his office as master attendant at this presidency. 

21. Mr. H. M. Parker, to be junior member of 
hpard of oustoms, salt and opium, and of marine 
board, in room of Mr. Sargent deceased. 

' Mr. J. P. Grant to officiate as deputy-secretary 
to Government in General Department, until fur- 
ther orders. 

Political Department. 

July 12. Mr. L. Wilkinson to be political agent 
at Bhopaul. 

IP. Lieut. J. H. Low, 30th N.I., to be a junior 
assist, to agent to Governor-general in Saugor and 
Ncrbudda territories. 

Mr. J. J. Ward, writer, b reported qualified 
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for the public service by frr od cte ncy fa two of tht 
native languages. 

Messrs. G. L, Martin and A. G. Macdonald have 
reported their arrival as writers. 

The fallowing gsntl«nea have report e d their 
return July 10. major R. P 
in Hanowty * 


:—July 10. wajor R. Roes, TKjitical sneat 
rowty, from Cape or Good Hope. — 17. Mr. 
Modre, from Europe.—*!. Mr. R. If. Scott. 
Thomas Wyatt, Aram Cape of Good 


Henry! 
—28. Mi 
Hope. 


rvrtoitfh *, 1 A<*. — July 7; I ft. R. Trotter, to 
Cape of Good Hobe, for dpi t mi nferiOi*, far 
health.— Mr. Archibald Sconce, to Europe, tar 


ECCLESIASTICAL* . 

July 28- The Rev. John H. A. Rudd, to be dis- 
trict chaplain at CMnsurah. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS* 
PROMOTIONS, 

Fort- William, June 26, 1&H-— Assist. Surg. F. 
H. Brett removed from situation of civB assistant 
surgeon of Moradabad, and placed at disposal of 
Commander-in-chief. 

July 3.— Capt. Wm. Cubitt, I8th If. I., to brf 
assistant secretary to Government in military de- 
partment, v. Captain Dalbydec. 

Capt. Rtehafd Home, 73d N.I., to be ae crct a rV 
to Clothing Board, v. Capt. Cubitt. 

Lieut. Cuthbert Davidson, 60th N.I., to be an 
aide-de-camp on personal staff of Governor-gene- 
ral, v. Caldwell proceeded to Europe. 

. Cadets of Infantry Jl T. Daycock, Wm. Morrie- 
son, J. W. Carnegie, H. T. DanjeB, and W- K. 
Wollen, admitted ones tab., and prom, to ensigns. 
— Mr. Wtn. Dunbar admitted on estab. as an assist. 


Aafebt. Surg. Hi M. Green (hfc services being no 
longer required with Sunderbund cotmnitajon) 
gtaced at disposal of raafrjr'-ganeral in command of 

July 10.— The following promotion* made fa 
army commissariat department:— Capt. George 
Hubh. deputy assist, com. gen. of 1st class, to be 
ab assist, com; gea. of 2d class, v. Major W. Grew 
gory who vacates app. au promotions Lieut. H. 
R. Osborn, deputy assist, of 2d class, to ba deputy 
as^bL com. gen. of 1st class, v. Capt. Hubh t and 
Capt- William Foley, sub-assistant* to be a. deputy 
assist, com. gen. of 2d class, w Lieut. Osborn. 

Comet William Baker, 2th L.C., to be adjutant 
of Governor -general's body guard, ▼. Lieut. Ha- 
milton app. a brigade-m^Jor on estab. 

Capt. Alex. Wright, invalid es t a b .. at his own 
request, permitted to retiro from aervtceof Hon. 
Company, on pension of his rank* 

Cadet of Artillery Chas. Douglas admitted on 
estab., and prom, to 9d-Uant.-^Cadea of Itokdtr* 
E. P. Grimes, Chas. Scott, W. S. Pod farm, S. T. 
A. Goad, Joseph Chambers, and Chrbt. Haaell 
admitted on estab., and prom, to **»*%"■ 

July 19.— Infantry. Major Thomas Monteathto 
be.lleut.-col., from,l(/th May 1834, ▼. Lieut. CoLA. 
Lockett dec. 

35th N.I. Capt. W. H. Marshall to be major, 
Lieut. Thos. Seaton to be capt. of a conn*, and 
Ens. Henry Carter to be lieul, from 10th May, 
1834, in sue. to Major T. Mon tea th prom* 

Lieut. G. H. Edwards, 13th N.I., to have rank 
of captain by brevet, from llth July 1834. 

Assist* Suxg. Thomas R uesell, to attend ow Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta during visitation about to be 
undertaken by hit lordship. 

Assist. Surg. W. Stevenson, senior, •app. to me- 
dical duties of settlement of Malacca, v. Assist. 
Surg. Boswell proceeded to Europe. 

Assist. Surg. C. W. Fuller to officiate as dvil 
assist, surg. at Kbhnaghur, during absence on 
leave of Assist. Surg. j/Baiker. 

Assist. Surg. James Anderson, jm>., toodfafate 
as civil assist, sure, at Bcerbhooo, during afceeace 
of Assist. Surg. Fuller. 

Cadet of Artillery D. R* Bristow admit ted on 
estab., and prom, to Sd-UeuL— Cadets of Infantry 
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Wm. Egerton and R. A. Trotter admitted on es- 
Ub., and prom, to ensigns. 

July 24— Assist. Surg. John Jackson app. to 
medical duties of civil station of Ghaxeepore, v. 
Surg. D. Butler, m.d., prom. 

Cadet of Ittfantary P. W. Luard admitted to 
service, and prom, to ensign. 

July 31. — The undermentioned officers to take 
rank of capl. by brevet, from 24th July 1834 :— 
Lieut*. George Gordon, 9th N.L J J* D. Douglas, 
53d do. ; and Itbbert Garrett, 69th do. 

Assist. Sprg. J. F. Bacon to officiate in medical 
charge of civil station of Moradabad, v. Brett re- 
moved. 

Cadet of Infantry E. N. Croft admitted to ser- 
vice, and prom, to ensign. — Messr*. James Mac- 
donell and C. J. Davidson admitted on estab. as 
assist, surgeons. 
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Outeley, 50th N.l., for health— 2d-Lieut. John 
Rogers, regt. of artillery, for health. — 2d- Lieut. 
J. W. Kaye, ditto, for health. 

To Singapore. — July 3. 2d-Lieut.- John Innes, 
artillery, for eight months, for health (also to Ma- 
lacca)..— Ens. Fred. Adams, 24th N.I., for six 
months, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope. — July 19. Surg. Win. 
Grime, for two years, for health. — Assist. Surg. 
C MacIntyre, ditto ditto.— 24. Major Wm. Pattle, 
1st L.C., for eighteen months, for health. * 

To New South f Vale *. — July 24. Ens. E. K. El- 
liot, 4dd N.l , for two years, for health. 

To Van Diemen's hand. — July 24. Lieut. G. 
W. Williams, 29th N.I., for two years, for health. 

Cancelled . — July 3 That formerly granted to 
Lieut. J. D. Nash, 33d N.l., to proceodto Europe. 


Head Quarters, July 15, 1834— The following 
removals arid pastings made in medical depart- 
ment:— Surg. J. Henderson, from 28th to 65th 
Itf.I.i Surg. R. M. M. Thomson, from 65th to 
rad d ». ; Surg. A. Wood posted to 28th do. ; Surg. 
T. E. Dempster, from bb th to 4th bat. artillery— 
Assist. Sutg. A. Bryce, m.d., to afford medical 
aid to 3d troop 1st brigade, and to detachment of 
6th bat. of artiltery at Dum Dum. 

July 21— Assist. Surg. E. W. Claributt. app. to 
4th bat. artillery at Dum Dura, and to join. 

July 22 and 23— The following regimental and 
station orders confirmed: — Em. J. Smith, 9th 
N.L, to act as adj. to regt., during absence on 
leave of Lieut, and Adj. C. Codrington; date 15th 
May. — Assist. Surg. O. E. Christopher, 2d L.C., 
to take medical charge of 51st N.L, until forther 
orders; dale 28th June. 

Lieut. Col. F. Young removed from 35th to 58th 
N.L, and Lieut. Col. T. Monteath (new prom.) 
posted to 35th ditto. 

47 th N.l. Lieut. C.Corfleld to be adjutant. 

Ens. the Hon. R. B. P. Byng to do duty with 
lUh N.I., at Barrackpore instead of 24th regt., as 
formerly ordered. 

Assist. Surg. H. A. Bruce, m.d., removed from 
European regt., and directed to join and do duty 
with 35th N.L, at Jumaulpore. 

- July 24— Ensigns W. Egerton and R. A. Trot- 
ter, lately admitted to service, to do duty, for- 
mer with 19th N.L, at BarTackpore, and latter 
with 56th do. at Dinapore, aud directed to join. 

July 26. —The following regimental order* con- 
firmed: — Lieut. G. Nugent to act as Inlerp. and 
ou. mast, to 66th N.l., during Illness of Lieut. 
Seaton; date 28th June— Lieut. S. Browne, 66th 
N.I., to act as adi. to regt., in room of Lieut. 
C. Davidson app. aide-de-camp to Governor-gene- 
re! ; date 15th July. 

Surg. W. Dyer removed from 72d to 50th N.L 
at Banackpore, v. Dempster. 

Assist. Surg. C. Griffiths, who was directed to 
proceed to Benares in orders of 9th July, to do 
duty under superintending surgeon at Dinapore, 
until further orders. 

Assist. Surg. W. Dunbar, m.d., to do duty in 
hospital of 4tn bat. artillery at Dum Dum. 

Effective strength The undermentioned offi- 

cers brought on effective strength of regt. of artil- 
lery on this establishment, from dates expressed : 
—Artillery. 2d-Lieuts. G. P. Salmon, 7th June 
1334, In sue. to Ut-Lieut. T. E. Sage dec. ; Wm. 
Paley 19th June 1834, v. 2d-Lieut. J. Green re- 
signed. 

Returned to duly, from Europe — July 3. Lieut. 
Charles Graham. 55th N.L — 19. Lieut. Col. Jo- 
seph Nesbitt, 6th N.l. — Lieut. John Finnis, 51st 
N.1. — Eos. Geffory Elliott, 18th N.l. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — July 3. 2d- Lieut. H. H. Cornish, 
regt. of artillery, for one year, on private affairs. 
_19. Lieut. R. T. Sandeman, 38d N.l. — Ens. 
Robert Hay, 50th N.l— 24. Col. J. O’llalloran, 
c.b., for two years, for health (instead of to Cape, 
as granted in Dec. 1833 —Lieut. A. Paterson, 5oth 
Madras N.L, for health. — 31. Lieut. Richard 
Asial . Joum. N . S. Vo l. 1 6 . No .6 1 . 


PILOT SERVICE. 

Mr. Edward Richardson and Mr. Wdliara Balls 
have been admitted as volunteers, from 1st July 
1834, under orders of Hon. the Court of Directors. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

July 3. Fmnkland, Edwards, from Liverpool 
and Mauritius: Patriot King, Clarke, from Li- 
verpool; and Kdmonstone, McDougall, from Bom- 
bay. — 5. Yu re, Fawcett, and Daphne, Todd, 
both from Mauritius.— 6. Duneegan Castle, Laws, 
from London; aud N ptune, tiroadhurst, from 
London and Madias. — 7« Recovery, Wellbank, 
from London, Madras, and Ennore; and BurreH, 
Metcalfe, from Rangoon. — 9. I*ady Normanby, 
Tpasdale, from London and Mauritius.— 10. Mary , 
Morton, from Bombay.— 11. Orwell, Dalrymplc, 
from London and Madras; and Exporter, Anwyl, 
from Mauritius, Ac. — 15. Ripley, Lloyd, from 
Liverpool. — 16. Andromache, Andrews, from Lon- 
don and Madras; Broad Oak, llubback, from 
Liverpool; Welcome, Castles, from Greenock; 
Jjtmttch, Lemon, from Madras; and Majestic, 
Laws', a, from Bombay. — 18. A Her ton. Gill, from 
Liverpool and Madras. — 20. S phia. Bluett, from 
Penang 21. King William, Stewart, from Bom- 

bay ; and Agcntpr, Le Clerc, from Marseilles and 
Madras. — 22. City of Edinburgh, Fraser, from 
Loudon, Cape, and Madras; and Thomas Dougall , 
Brown, from Ennore.— 23. Abgarris, 1-ange, from 
Bombay; and Hind, Watt, from Sydney. — 27* 
Ptsrmie, Harris, from London and Mauritius; 
Lady Hayes, Burnett, from Sydney, Sourabaya, 
&c.; Forth, Robinson, from China and Singapore; 
and Heloellyn, Boadle, from Bourbon and Mauri- 
tius.— 28. Casimer Perrier, Salis, from Bordeaux, 
Pondicherry, and Madras. — 29. Mary Anne Webb, 
Viner, from Liverpool; St. Leotmrd, Gurr, from 
ditto; and Argyle, McDonald, from Ennore.— 
30. Kate, Young, from Mauritius and Ceylon— 
In the Bay of Bengal, Aug. 6. lrt. Hoodies*, from 
South America. 

Departures from Calcutta. 

July 4. Virginia, Hullock, for Singapore and 
China.— 7. Westoe, Marshall, for Mauritius. —9. 
Euphrasia, Lcnepren, for Mauritius— 16. Thetis , 
Clarke, for Singapore and China. — 17* AtutU 1 , 
Rlckett, for ditto. — 19. Edward, Land, for Phi- 
ladelphia. — 21. Westmoreland, Bridgstock, for 
London ; and John McLeUnn, for Greenock. — 92. 
Gotconda, Bell, for China.— 23. Janet, Leitch, and 
Lady Normanby, Teasdale, both for Mauritius. 
— 29. Barossa, Reeves, for China. — Auo. 2. 
Daphne, Todd, for Mauritius. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

July 3. Indus, Haggart, for Liverpool.— 4. Syed 
Khan, Griffith, for China.— 9. Herculean, King, 
for Liverpool. — 10. William Thompson, Wright, 
for Mauritius — 15. General Gascoyne, Fisher, for 
Chinh— 22. Tam (/Shunt r, Coyde, for Mauritius. 
—29. Blakely, Jackson, for Mauritius.— Auo. 6. 
Hindoo, Askew, and Winscales, Fisher, both for 
Live: pool. 


Freight to London (Aug. 4)— Dunnage, £l. to 
£l. 5s. per ton ; dead weight, £2. 5s. to £ 2 . 10s. 
per do. ; light goods, £3. to £4. per do. ; bul- 
lion J per cent. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June M. At Mynpoorie, the lady of T. R. Da- 
vidson, Esq., of a son. 

11. At Coel, the lady of Edmund Tritton, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. 

19. At Meerutt, Mrs. J. X* Hodgson, of a son. 

— At Nusscerabad. the wife of Lieut. D. Shaw, 

54th N.I., of a daughter. ' 

20. At Muttra, the lady of Capt. Cheape, m^jor 
of brigade, of a daughter. 

21. At Dhiapore, the lady of Capt. J. D. Tay- 
lor, H.M. 15th Light Inf., of a son and heir. 

22. At. Boolundshubuf, the lady of Matthew 
Tierney, E*q.. civil service, of a son. 

23. Mrs. Thomr.s Bason, of a daughter. 

25. At Meerut, Mrs. E. F. Green way, of a son. 

30. At Calcutta, the lady of Longucville Clarke, 
Esq-, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Joseph Young, of a son. 

31. At Calcutta, the wife of Theodore Dickens, 
Esq., of a son < since dead). 

July 1. At Benares, the lady of J. Row, Esq., 
surgeon 73d N.I., of a son. 

2. At Kurnaul, the lady of Lieut. Wemyss, 9th 
cavalry, of a son. 

4. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. T. W. Tin- 
gate, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Roebuck, of a 
daughter. 

— At Mhow, the lady of Lieut. W. C. Cnrleton, 
3Gth N.I., of a daughter. 

6. At Berhampore, the lady of J. D. Herklots, 
Esq., of a son. 

7* At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Francis, of a son. 
a At Calcutta, Mrs J.P. Hains, of a son. 

— At Meerut, Mrs. C. Billings, of a daughter. 

9. At Calcutta, Mrs. T. Black, of a son. 

Mrs. C. M. Hollingberry, of a son. 

Hi. At Necmuch, the lady of Brigadier Fagan, 
c.b., commanding the Meywar field force, of a 
daughter. 

— At Chlnsurah, Mrs. A. W. Stone, of a son. 
11. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Stark, of a son. 

14. At Humeerpoor, the wife of E. Currie, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. 

15. Mrs. G. R. Gardener, of a son. 

16. At Moradabad, the lady of Major R. C. 
F&ithfull, Nth N.I., of a daughter. 

17- At Calcutta, Mrs. J. T. Pearson, of a son. 

18. At Calcutta, the wife of the Rev. Alex. 
Dull*, of a son. 

— At Cawnpore, the lady of G. Wood, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

19. At Mozufferpore, Tlrhoot, the lady of J. 
E. Wilkinson, Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— Mrs. G. H. Poole, of a daughter. 

20. At Bowdangah, near Pubna, Mrs. Catherine 
Anna Lloyd, of a daughter. 

23. At Burdwan, the lady of A. Lang, Esq., 

civil service, of a daughter. 6 ^ * 

— - At Calcutta, in Chowr ingee, the lady of C. 
R. Barwell, Esq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Chas. Pereira, of a son. 

24. Mrs H. Smith, of a daughter. 

29. At Sobha Bazar, the ranee of Maharajah. 
Kalee Krishen Bchadur, of a son and heir. 

marriages. 

June 13. At Ghazeepore, Mr. W. Nowal, of 
Slushabad, to Miss Elliuor Maria Myles. 

16. At Agra, Charles Elliott Goad, Esq., 67th 
regt. N.I., to Harriett, youngest daughter of the 
late Bernard Reilly, Esq., Bengal Medical service. 

17* At Agra, Lieut. F. B. Boileau, hone artil- 
lery, to Sarah, youngest daughter of the late 
Major Durle, H.M. lltn Light Dragoons. 

26. At Mhow, Augustus Master, Esq., adjutant 
of the 7th regt. L.C., to Mary Anne, daughter of 
Colonel James Kennedy, commanding the corps. 

30. Al Calcutta, Mr. Moses Simeon, to Cathe- 
rine Maria, third daughter of Jacob Eyoob, Esq. 

July 3. At Calcutta, Mr. Richard James Samuel 
Parmer, to Miss Elizabeth Balfour. 

5. At Chandemagore, Mr. Samuel Hawkes- 
worth, to Caroline, eldest daughter of Mr. Julian 
Phillips. 

7. At Calcutta, Lieut Henry Siddons, of Ben- 
gal engineers, to Harriot Emma, second daughter 
of Mr. G» J. Siddons. 

12. At Chimurah, F. Moulrcwor Wade, Esq. 
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H.M. 44th regt., to Fanny, diughtcx of the late 
Capt. Gordon, 20th rent. B.N.I., and grand- 
daughter to D. A. Overbeck, Esq., same place. 

14. At Berhampore, Mr. Augustus Charles Mon- 
ni'r, to Miss Mary Ann Adie. 

15. At Goruckpore, Capt. Joseph L. Revcll. 
7th N.I., to Louisa, second daughter of the late 
Lieut. Col. Charles Wale Lambom, Bengal army. 

— At Calcutta, Robert H. S. Reid, Esq., mer- 
chant, to Miss Jane Drummond. 

— At Calcutta, the Rcv.Daniel Jones, S. P. G. 
Missionary, to Miss (.race Templeton. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Thomas Linton, to Mrs 
Mary Ann Foote. 

HI. At Chinsurah, Lieut. T. R. Leighton, H.M. 
44th Foot, to Emily Cornelia, only daughter of the 
late Capt. Dewaal, f»oth B.N.I., and grand-daugh- 
ter of I). A. Overbeck, Esq., of the same place. 

19. Mr. M. Payne, to Mrs. E. Clements. 

23. At Calcutta, Henry Carre Tucker, Esq., 
C.S., eldest son of Henry St. George Tucker, 
Esq., of Portland-place, to Mary Anne, youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Roxburgh. 

2<>. At Calcutta, J. R. Middleton, Esq., to 
Louisa Charlotte, 6ccond daughter of the late 
Capt. Leigh, of the country service. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Augustus Hudxm, 
to Miss Matilda Angelica Gome*. 

2H. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles KerT, assistant 
military board office, to Miss Anne Smith. 


HEATHS. 

April 5. At Khyouk Phyoo, of bilious fever, to 
which station he had proceeded from Aeng for 
medical aid and advice, Capt. John Swinton 
Brown, of the 66th regt. N.I., and officiating ju- 
nior assistant to the superintendent of Arrskats 

25. On board the barque Competitor, off the Otf 
Nicobar Island, Mr. C. J. Clarke Towers, late of 
the Calcutta Conservancy Office. 

May 18, At Modeepore, Catherine, youngest 
daughter of the late William Robinson, Esq. 

June 7- At Kurnaul, Mr. Richard Lockington, 
merchant, aged 22. 

19. At Agra, Mr. Robert Roqte, writer in the 
office of the adjutarft 9th regt, N.t. He is said to 
have left a legacy of 11*6,000 16 the Calcutta Free 
School. 

25. At Dacca, at the Futtoolah factory, of apo- 
plexy, Charles Douc*tt,~Esq., aged 46. 

26* At Serampore, of cholera, Felix, second 
son of Mr. Jabez Carey, of Seram ppre, aged 11. 

29. At Calcutta, Mr. Owen Jones, 6f the aliip 
Baroue, aged 38. 

July 1. At Agra, Mr. W .Claxloo, senior, a. d-c-« 
in the ordnance commissariat, in the 57tl^ year of 
his age. He had served the Company 41 yean. 
— AtDiuapcre, Mrs. M. MacDonald. 

2. At Calcutta, Samuel Jones, Esq.. deputy re- 
gister in the general department, aged 61. 

3. At Meerut, aftera short illness of fever, Eds. 
A. M. Barnard, of H.M. 26th regt. 

— At Chlnsurah, Capt. Charles Kiernander, of 
the Invalid establishment. 

— On board the Hind, Capt. T. S. Rogers. 

4. At sea, on board the Bueeomh Mmx/utnt, 
John Blrkmyre MiHer, Esq., lately of the firm of 
Messrs. Cockerell and Co., of Calcutta. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Thos. Crawford* aged 38. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. William Hudson, portrait 

painter, aged 54. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. James Henry Lewis, Hon. 
Company's marine, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Colllnt/a^ed 35. 

— At Calcutta, Charlotte, wife of Mr. Robert 
Hand, master pilot, aged 29. 

10. At Mhow, Fanny, wife of Lieut, and AdL 
D. F. Evans, I6th regt. N.I., aged 23. 

11. At Howrah, Mr. John Thomas Bagley, mas- 
ter in the H.C. marine, aged 39. 

14. At Agra, Miss Aimchatfield. 

15. Mr. Adam Gordon, jun., aged 4ft. 

16. At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Been Boycau master 
pilot, H.C. establishment, aged 37. 

17* Mr. Adam Gordon, sen., aged 73. 
r — At the Catgarrah Factory, Isaac Malcfcus, 
Esq., aged 38. 

la At Calcutta, Mr. W. C. Abbott, iked la 

— At KidderpesW Miss Gasoline Hughes. 

19. At Mongqier, Mr. John ftoferngster, of a 
wound he received from his servant without pro- 
vocation, aged 2a 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Edw. Flixm, aged 25. 
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SO. At Calcutta, Mr. William Cowen Nkhol- 
sou, of the ship Hindoo, aged 20. 

— At Calcutta, RUz-tbeth, wife of Mr. T. Abro, 
assistant government liUujgwphlc office. 

— Mr. Alex. McDonald, /engineer, aged 30. 

21. At. Calcutta. Georee Maxwell Batten, E*q., 
of the dv4 service, aged 2d. 

— AtCslcutta, Mr* Tbos. Eastman. aged3& 

22. At Swamuiwe, MUaMarianop Trevor. 

23. At ffarraiiiauuge, Elizabeth, lady of Wil- 
liam TfRaneaui.fca., agwl. olK 

24. At Calcutta, Qeorgu Richardson Gillanders, 
Esq., attorney -at-uw. ntfod 27 . 

25. At Calcutta, John Porteous, Esq., of Baas- 
bari.nh, ***1 30, i 

2f». At Calcutta, Ann, relict of the late Mr. 
Thomas Sheppard, branch pilot, aged 43. 

— Mrs. Betsy Bark, widow, agedOo. 

27. At Calcutta, Mrs. Jane Benjamin, aged 43. 

Auff.% At Calcutta, Capt. Rich ird L. Laws, 
coimrvtader of the ship Dunoap-m Cattle, aged 39. 

Lately. At Sorampore, in tne miwiou college. 
Master Wra. Augustus Reily, aged 1% 

— At Sylhet, John Campbell, E*q., of the civil 
service, aged 36. 


JWa&rau. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 4c. 

MILITARY FUNERALS. 

Fori Si. George* June 20, 1834. — To 
prevent the recurrence of any such unfor- 
tunate accidents as have recently happen- 
ed,* the Governor in Council is pleased to 
direct that, in future, the time for military 
funerals be fixed, if in the morning, at 
sunrise, if in the evening at sunset, in- 
stead of the hour? laid down in the 14th 
par. of G. O G. 2d Nov. 1832, which will 
enable the troops of any funeral party to 
commence their return to their lines with- 
out suffering by exposure to the sun. 


OPERATIONS IK TUB OAK JAM DISTRICT. 

Fort Si, George , July 1 , 1834. — By re- 
ports lately received from Air. Russell, 
commissioner in Ganjam, and Brigadier 
Gen. Taylor, commanding dm northern 
division of the army, the Governor in 
Council has bad die satisfaction of learn, 
ing that the portion of the Gan jam district 
lately disturbed has been restored to such a 
state of peace and security as to admit of 
the withdrawal of all tlie troops, excepting 
the 21st regiment and a detachment of 
sappers and miners. 

The following are the troops who have 
been actively employed on field service in 
this district :— 

4lst regt., in detachments or in a body— 
commanded by Majors Baxter and Nash, 
and Capt. Campbell — from Feb. 1833 to 
7th June 1834. 

8th regt., detachment of — commanded 
by Capt. ltippon — from 15th Dec. 1833 
to 1 2th March 1884. 

Golumtatrxe detachment — commanded 
by Capt. Horne — -from 9tb Jan. to 7th 
June 1834. 

49th regt., 3 companies flank and rifles 
—commanded by Capt. Hewetson— from 
13th Jan. to 15th April 1834. 

21st regt., flank companies — command - 
* See last voL, Asian Intel., p. 211. 


ed by Capt. VV. Gray — from 16th Jan. 
1834. 

3d regt. (or P.L.I.) — commanded by 
Major Leggut — from 18th Jan. to 20th 
April 1834. 

2lst regl„ bead- quarters — commanded 
by Major Ne wait — 'from 1 2th Feb. 1634. 

Sappers and Miners, detachment of— 
commanded by Lieuts. Power and Macau- 
lay — from 14th Feb. and 4th Mkrch. 

The Goverjiorin Council lias observed 
with high approbation the exemplary con. 
duct of all the troops employed in this ar- 
duous and harassing service, their patient 
endurance of extraordinary fatigue and 
privations, and the gallant and resolute 
spirit with which they executed every en- 
terprixe to which they were led by their 
officers, whose activity and energy have 
been conspicuous. 

The 41st regiment deserves particular 
notice. This was the only corps employed 
in Kimedy at the commencement of the 
insurrection of the bill chiefs, and not only 
afforded effectual protection to the inhabi- 
tants, and enabled them to secure their 
crops from the ravages of the insurgents, 
but made successful attacks on several of 
their strong posts before the arrival of any 
reinforcement. Since the formation of the 
brigade it has been constantly actively em- 
ployed in co-operation with the other troops. 
Captain Campbell, who succeeded to the 
command of the corps on the lamented 
death of Major Baxter, has greatly distin- 
guished himself by his firm and judicious 
conduct nt that critical period, and by the 
ability and energy lie has evinced on all 
occasions of active service. 

The Governor in Council considers 
Major Nash entitled to high commendation 
for the able manner in which he has direct- 
ed all the operations of the force under his 
command — and he has observed with plea, 
sure the approbation expressed by Briga- 
dier Gen. Taylor of the services of Capt. 
Alacdonald as brigade major to the forces, 
and officiating deputy judge advocate-gene- 
ral, and of Lieut. Hill, of the survey de- 
partment. 

The Governor in Council desires to ex- 
press to Gen. Taylor the thauks of Govern- 
ment for his personal exertions in the 
exercise of the general military control, 
and for the able assistance he lias on all 
occasions rendered to the civil commis- 
sioner, Mr. Russell. The Governor in 
Council is satisfied that the service has been 
greatly promoted by his presence in camp 
with the commissioner, by which every 
exigency was immediately provided for. 

The Governor in Council will take ano- 
ther opportunity of recording his sense of 
the services of the commissioner, Mr. 
Russell. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St, George , July 8, 1834.— The 
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Governor InCotipcil is filctiscd to direct 
thaty in accordance with the regulations on 
th£ sdlrj^ct in BertgaT; the fol^>wing rules 
shall be considered applicable to staff offi- 
cers at this presidency*— ! 

,1; T)fficCrs on 'staff employ when tem- 
porarily withdrawn from their situations 
for ffie purpose of Joining ihtir regiments 
on field or foreign service* trill be per- 
itiitt&Hto'tfftw, whi}fc so e.rpTpyed, their 
full stall salary, pro ri ded ’that /other offi- 
cer^ arbnbt appointed to officiate fbr them, 
and tli.lt tlrty hold no staff Situation in the 
army with whictr-they are serving. 

2. In t ampy when other officers have 
been appointed to officiate during the ab- 
» -nce of stnffofficers (asaliove), half their 
staff Salary will be drawn by the absentees, 
the other half by the officiating officers. 

3. Officers nominated to staff employ 
within the limits of this presidency, while 
absent on foreign service, are not entitled 
to any piart of their staff salary until they 
return and take charge of their appoint- 
ments. 

4. These regulations to have effect from 

this dhte. ' ' ' 

TtrCL BATTA AND HOUkK-REWT. 

Fort St. Gcorgr, July 29, 1334. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to cancel 
the G.O.G. of the 13th May 1825, and to 
direct that under no circumstances shall 
flill batta and house-rent he granted to 
officers for one and the same period. 

NOTIFICATIONS AND ORDERS BY 
TIIE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

COUNCIL OF INDIA. 

Political Department .—Ooiacamun'l, 
June 27, 1 834.— -The Hon. the Court of 


service of the' Bast- India Company, and a 
provisional councillor Uf the Bombay Go- 
vernment. Ills hereby notified, that the 
aforesaid Edward Ironside, Esq., attend- 
ed, and took the oaths and his seat accord- 
ingly. 

h id further hereby *1Mlded,)tbal[tbe said 
Edward Ironside, Esq. will be ytiuamoned 
to attend, find retired to officiate as an 
occasional member of the Council <if India, 
so often as such Council may bw held at 
Ootaeamund, or so long" ns such Council 
may not otherwise be complete by reason 
of the absence of One of its inert* be rs. 

staff employment. 

Oolacaniundt July 15, lfcS4.— With a 
view of reducing the number of officers 
permanently withdrawn >fmnv corps, and of 
extending the advantages of staff employ- 
ment more' generally than the system 
which now obtains will admit,, the Right 
Hon. the Govcmor-girncral of India in 
Council is pleased to resolve, that hence- 
forward the following situations shall be 
held only by officers whose regiments are 
serving at die stations, or forming port of 
the garrisons to which the appointments 
appertain. Present incumbents are ex- 
empted from the operation of this rule. 
Brigade Majors 
Cantonment Adjutants, 

Line Adjutants, 

Fort Adjutants, wbeo die ap- 
pointment is held by an effective officer. 

2. As officers Who may hereafter be 
nominated to any of the above appoint- 
ments must return to regimental duty on 
their corps iparfdung from the station or 
garrison in which tlrty are employed on 
the staff, tlie absentee regulation wRl not 
be considered applicable to them. 


Directors having been pleased to appoint 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, Esq , to he 
fourth ordinary member of the Council of 
India, it is hereby notified that the Hon. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay, E*q , at- 
tended this d»y, and took the omhs and 
his seat in the Council of India, conform- 
ably with the said appointment. 

July 4, 1834.— Whereas, at a Conneil 
of India, held at OoUcAniund this 4th 
day of July 1834, present his Exc. the 
Right Hon. the Governor- general, the 
Right Hon. the Governor of Fort St. 
George* the Hon. Lieut. Col. W. Morri- 
son, c.B;, and the Hon. T. B. Macaulay, 
Esq the Governor-general, witlr a view 
to obtain the advice of a full council, and 
with advertence to the provision* contained 
in Section XLVIII., 3d and 4th William 
IV. cap. 85 , was pleased, under the au- 
thority to that effect conferred upon him 
by Section XXXIV. 83d Geo. IIL cap. 
52, to require the attendance of Edward 
Ironside, Esq., a ssnior merchant in the 


FKKS ON COMMISSIONS TO OPFICKRS. 

Ootaeamund , July 30, 1834. — In con- 
formity with instructions from the Hon. 
the Court of Directors, comtmi nitrated in 
their military letter dated the 6th Nov. 
1833, and published in General Orders 
u Fort William* 24ib April 1834,'* the 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of India 
in Council directs that the following 
scale of fees be collected by, and credited 
to, the Government, on commissions Issued 
to the Company*s officers at the presided 
cies ; one moiety of which to be charged 
for the Company’s, and thq other moiety 
for the King’s commission. - 

Revised Table of Feeschargeabto on Com- 
missions bearing date subseqqgnt to the 
24th April 1834. 


Rank. 


Uffbi 

C»V4kj. 


' Artillery, 
Engineer*, 
and Inf. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel. 


| imhu eaer 

,oogl 



RkLAi Jta. A.P. 
It, f; t •• iw 3 f 

85 6 4 .. 79 6 4 

W 3 * .. 77 If 9 

78 3 * .. 73 1* 3 
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Lieutenant.* ••••»• ©00 

Cornet, 2d-LieuL» and | jg 3 g 

«* b io 

itiSSnt Suineon 39 u g 

Veterinary Surgeon .... 40 3 3 
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CIVIL APFOIN TMENTSv Ac. 

June 17 . Oriel ViveaA, to act » Coro- 
pany V solicitor at this presidency. from date of 
Mr. Teed’s departure, with salary of office. 

E. B. Thomas, Esq.. to act as assistant Judge 
and Joint criminal Judge of Salem, during atnence 
of Mr. Thompson. 

20. J. CluUiw, Esq., to be sub-treasurer. 

F. M. Lewis. Esq., to act a* judge and criminal 
judge of N ellore. 

J. A. R. Stevenson, Esq., to be a member of 
Board for College and for Public Instruction. 

27. CapL W. H. Clarence Dalrymple (having 
arrived on »th June at Madras) to assume charge 
of office of master-attendant at this presidency. 

July 4. W. E. Lockhart, Ksq., to act as sub- 
collector and joint magistrate of Coimbatoor. 

11. W. U. Aibuthnot, Esq., to act as collector 
and magistrate of Vteag&patam. 

15. Robert Davidson, Esq., to be head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Masultpatam. 

R. H. Williamson, Esq., to be register to aillah 
court of Madura. 

T W. Ooodwyn, Esq., to be register to aillah 
court of Raiahmundry, and to act as register or 
aillah court of Combaconum, during absence of 
Mr. Tracy. 

18. Charles Harris, Esq., to be senior member or 
Board of Revenue. 

G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as register of aillah 
court of Malabar. 

22. W. A. D. Inglis, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint ma tlstrate of Ganjam. 

G. J. Shubrick, Esq., to be assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Bollary. 

Aug. 5. J. F. Thomas, Esq., to be a member of 
Board of College and for Public Instruction, 
a. A. F. flrucq. Esq., to act as mint master. 

J. A. R. Stevenson, Esq., to be secretary to 
Board of Revenue. 

T. L. Blent, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
Joint magistrateof Nellote. 

F. B. Smollett, Esq,, at bis own request, to be 
head assistant to principal collector and magistrate 
of Nellore. 

T. Prendergast, Esq., to be assistant judge and 
joint criminal judge of Madura. 

12. R. Grant, Esq., to be collector and magis- 
trate of Vbagapatam. 

A. Freese, Esq., to be additional tub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Canara. 

E. Malihy, Esq., to be head assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Canara. 

16. G. E. Russell, Esq., to succeed Charles Har- 
ris, Esq., as a member of council of this preti- 


Attained Ron*.— W.E. Underwood, 3d June 
1834, as senior merchant. — Thos. Prendergast, 
2Sd do^ as Junior merchants— C hariss Dumergue, 
13th June 1834. and W. Elliot, J. H. Cochrane, 
and R. H. Williarosoo, 22d July 1834, as factors. 

Returned to Duty.— June 17- A. Freese, Esq.— 
July 15. R. Grant, Esq. 

Admitted at Writer*.— Mem. S. J. Young and 
G. M. S win ton. 

Leave of Absence, June 24. W. Mason. Esq. 
to sea, for two months, for health. — W. H. Tracy, 
Esq., to Bombay, for four months, on private 
affairs.— July L S. J. Young, Esq., to Calcutta, 
for *1* months, on ditto.— 4. M. D* Cockburn, 
Esq., to Neilgherry H»ls^-lk W. H. Babington, 
Esq., to ditto, for three months, for health.— 15. 
J. Clulow, Esq., to England, on private affiUrs. 


Aug. 8. The following appointments have been 
made by his Exc. the Right Hon. the Governor 
General of India in Council:— 

H. Stokes, Esq., to be a superintendent of divi- 
sion under commissioner of Mysore. 

S. f. Popham, Esq., ditto ditto. 

CapL F. Hunter, 1st L.C., ditto ditto. 

Lieut. F. S. C. Chalmers, 22d N.I., ditto ditto. 

CapL A, Clarke, 37th N.I., to be first assistant 
to Commissioner of Mysore. 

Lieut. W. A. Halstead, 11th N.I., to be second 
ditto ditto. 

Lieut. R. S. Dobbs, 0th N.I., third ditto ditto. 

R. B. Sewell, Esq., fourth ditto ditto. 

R. Vencata Row, native assistant to ditto ditto. 

OspL Green, corps of engineers, to be superin- 
tendent of Marfcmut department in Mysore. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

July 22. The Rev. G. K. Grwmc, to be chaplain 
at Quilon. — The Rev. H. W. Stuart, to be junior 
chaplain at Bangalore.— The Rev. G. J. Cubitt, to 
act as chaplain at Vepery. 

Returned to duty.— The Rev. H. W. Stuart, as 
acting chaplain of Black Town and gaol, on 16th 
July. 

Leave of Absence. — Aug. 1. The Rev. J. Halle- 
well to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen months, 
for health. — 8. The Rev. W. J. Alslabie, to Van 
Diemen's Land, ditto ditto. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Vest St. George, June 20, 1834. — CapL J. M. 
Ley, corps of artillery, to be commissary of ord- 
nance at Bangalore, v. Dickinson. 

ArMlery. Cnpt. C. H. Best, Ist-LleuL J. Patrick- 
son. and 2d- Lieut. W. H. Grab to take rank from 
5th May 1834, v. Dickinson struck off as a de- 
serter.— 1st- LleuL J. T. Baldwin to be capt., and 
2d-Lleut. G. W. Harrison to be Ist-LieuL, v. 
Grant dec. ; date of corns. 28th May 1834. — Suner- 
num. 2d- LleuL John Cauldfleld admitted on effec- 
tive strength from 28th May, to complete esta- 
blishment. 

Assist. Surg. Robert Sutherland to be medical 
officer to zlllah of Coimbatore. 

Assist. Surg. Alexander Altardice to be medical 
officer to xiUah of Madura. 

Adj.Generars Office, June 16, 1034.— The under- 
mentioned young officers to do duty :— Cornets H. 
F. Siddons, Thos. Newberry, and J. S. Cotton, 
with 6th L.C. ; A. E. Oakes, 7th L.C.— W-Lleuls. 
R. Bromlev and J. A. Prendergast, with 3d bat. 
artillery. — Ensigns H. W. Yates, wnh 5th N.l ; 
Howe Metcalfe, 4th do.; James Keating, 3d 
L.Inf. ; Edw. Sellon, 5th N.l. ; R. A. Bruereand 
Matthew Wood, 10th do. ; H. C. Taylor, 13th do.; 
Richard Crewe, 33d do. ; Alex. Tod and Win. 
Mason, 10th do ; Cbas. Gill, 23th do. ; Arthur 
Robinson and Wm. Cook, 10th do. 

June 17 fo 21 Surg. B. Williams removed from 

6 th N.L to 4th L.C., and Surg. W. Wilson from 
latter to former corps.— Assist. Surg. B.J . Eve- 
rett posted to 1st baL artillery, and to aflbrd me- 
dical aid to company of artillery stationed at Bel- 
lary.— AssisL Surg. J. Dorworu to aflbrd medical 
aid to 33d N.I., until further orders. 

Ens. A. Robertson removed from 10th, to do 
duty with 13th N.L 

Lieut. J. M. Johnstone to act as affi. to 21st N J., 
till relieved or further orders, v. Frith dec. ; date 
8 th June. 

June 28 and 30.-Ens. T. H. Woodhouse re- 
moved from 26th to 8th N.L, and directed to join. 
—Ens. w. H. Dearsly removed from 18th to 32d 
N.L— Ens. P. E. L. Rickards removed from 21st 
to 49th N.L, as first ensign.— Ens. D. C. Camp- 
bell removed from 16th to tfth N.L, as second en- 
sign, from 10th Feb. 1834^—Ens. J. H. A. Vosper 
removed from 7th to 31st N.L, as second ensign, 
from 16th May 1834. -Ensigns Campbell and Voa- 
por to join their new regts. without delay. 


June 16. W. H. Macnaghten, Esq., to officiate 
m chief secretary to government of India. 


Fort St. George , July 1. — LleuL CoL William 
Cullen, corps or artillery, military auditor general, 
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to be commissary pen era], v. Lieut. Col. Cubbon, 
appointed commissioner in Mysore. 

m N.L Ens. T. H. Woodhmise, from 26th N.I., 
to be lieut., to complete C3tab. ; date of com. 2«th 
June 1834. 

32d N- J. Ens. W. II. Doarsly, from 18th N.I., 
to be lieut., to complete estab. ; date of com. 28th 
June 1834. 

Lieut. C. T, Mill, assist, surveyor general, ap- 
pointed to charge of survey in southern districts, 
v. Major Ward. 

Ens. Ritchie, Carnatic European Vet. Bat., 
transferred to pension establishment. 

Cadet of Cavalry John Canierun admitted on 
estab., and prom, to eornet — Cadets of Infantry 
'Vm. Isacke. Henry Man, George Carr. H. W. II. 
Leycester, II. W. Blake. W. W. \mlerson, W. J. 
Cooke, and J. R. Harrison admitted on estab., and 
prom, to ensigns. 

July 4.— Major Charlrs Neuman permitted to 
proceed to Van Diemen’s Land and to retire from 
Hon. Company’s service from date of his embarka- 
tion. (The G. O dated 2:>th Nov. 1833 permitting 
him to embark from Europe cancelled.) 

July 8.— Cadet of Engineers John Ouchterlony 
admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d-lieut.— Cadets 
of Infantry W. B. Jackson, H. R. 11. Steer. M. 
C. Spottiswoode, F. W. Baynes, and H. I). 
Showers, admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

July 15. — Col. Gilbert Waugh, 32d N.I., to be 
military auditor general, with a *eat at Military 
and Clothing Boards, v. Lieut. Col. Cullen, aim. 
commissary general. 

Mr. P. A. Andrew, .m.d., admitted to estab. as 
an assist, surg., and directed to do duty under 
surgeon in charge of general hospital at presidency. 

Ad). General’* Office, July 2 to 14— The under- 
mentioned young olllccrs to do duty Cornet John 
C aineron, with 2d L.C.— Ensigns Wm. Isacke, 
with 25th N.I. ; Henry Man and George Carr, Hth 
«<M «• n. H- Leycester, loth do.; H. \V. Blake, 
4f»th do.; W. W. Anderson, 4th do.; W. J. 
Cooke, 6th do. ; J. R. Harrison, 8th do.: W. B. 
Jackson, 3d L.I.; H. H. H. Steer, «th N.I. ; M. 
C. Spottiswoode, loth N.I. ; F. W. Baynes, 25th 
do. ; H. D. Showers, 4th do. 

Ensigns T. L. Patch removed from 30 th to flth 
N.I. as first ensign, and G. H. S. Vates from 45th 
dchy °’’ as8econd en,i B T1 : both to join without 

The following orders confirmed Assist. Surg. 
W nkinson to resume medical charge of 5th N.I. ; 
date 25th June 1U34.— Lieut. North to act as qu. 
mast, to 2d L.C., during absence of Lieut. Oin- 
manney on leave: date 25th June.— Garrison Surg. 
Lamb to assume medical charge of 51st N.I. at 
Cannanore; date 4th May. 

Lieut. W. W. Rom, 17 th N.I., to act as adj. of 
that corps, v. Marshall dec. J 

Lieut. J. W. Rickards, 21st N.I., to act as adj. 
of that corps, v. Frith dec. J 

Lieut. C. M. Macleane. 43d N.L, to act as qu. 
of that cor P*» v. Robley proceeded to Eu- 

Lieut. E. Roberts, 49th N.I., to act as adj. of 
that corps, from 28th May, v. Glass dec. 

frSafto 7th L*““ ,eraoved ’ at hu ow " 

diff'o?; St* - 1- ' >#•- Unit. D. H. Consi- 

dine, 21st N.L, to be deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. 

cS;®' «*» 

Capt. John Wallace, 46th N.L, to be brigade 
PiggotL 0 *° rt 3n i canton:nent of Bangalore, v. 

*? arae * Cuddy to be superintending sur- 
geon, and posted to southern division, v. Currie. 

Tvi U fc?’ Cla V d Currle 10 be garrison surgeon of 
muSK}?' V * WUliams * retu ™ 8» regi- 

40fA N.L Eus. Patrick Ogilvlc to be lieut . v 
Stacpoole dec. ; dateof com. llth July 1834. 

°* Caralry J. H. Corsar admitted on estab., 
giSST, *0 comet.— Cadets of Infantry W. h! 
R^ we J’ {• Of** Sturrock/ W. G. 

on A * 5* Uebb ’ and ?• A * Drowu Emitted 
on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 
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July 22— The services of L'^mt. Col. E. Cado- 
gan, 33d N.I., placed at disposal of Commander* 
fn-chief. 

July 29.— Assist. Surg. G. J. Jackson to do duty 
in a European hospital until be shall have coin- 
pleted prescribed probationary course. 

Adj. G+nrraV 1 Office, July 17 to 2*.— The follow- 
ing orders confirmed Lieut. Giraud in act as adj. 
to22d N.I., during absence of Ideut. Buchan on 
sick cert. ; date 4th July. — Assist, burg. AUardice, 
rillah of Madura, to take medical charge of de- 
tachment of 1st N.I., doing duty at that station ; 
date llth July— Assist. Surg. Trail removal from 
H.M. 39th to do duty with H.M. 13th Light Drag*. 

until further orders; date 13th July Lieut* A-R. 

Rose, 50th regt., to act as assist, adj.' gen. to Hy- 
derabad subsid. force, during absence of Capt. 
Coxe on 6 ick certificate or until further order*; 
date 1 st July.— Capt. W. E. Litchfield, Otb L.C., 
to act as deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of southern 
division, without interfering with his own imme- 
diate duties, till further orders; date 2mh June— 
Assist. Surg. A. Allardice to be considered as being 
m medical charge of detachment 1 st regt. N.I. 
doing duty at Ramnad ; date 15th July 1H34. 

Lieut. John Maitland, removed from 2d bat. ar- 
tillery to effective strength of horse artillery, v. 
Best prom. 

Surg. G. Knox to assume medical charge of 2d 
N.V.B. and details at Wallnjahbad. 

The undermentioned young officers to do duty : 

—Comet J. If. Corsar, with 6 th L.C Ensign* 

W. H. Boswell, withUth N.L; J. M. Rees, 6 th 
do. ; G. Sturrock, 4th do. ; W. G. Hay, lBth d.j. ; 
E. A. H. W’ebb, 4th do.; C. A. Brown, 6 th do. 

The following removals from doing doty to take 
place;— Ens. R. W. H. Levcester, from loth, to 
do duty with Hth N.I.; Kns. Henry' Mau from 
8 tli, to do duty with 29th ditto; Ensigns Templer, 
Wyndham, Vardon, and Beadle, from 27 th, to do 
duty with 4th ditto; Ens. E. R. Sibley from 39 th, 
to do duty with 4th ditto; Ens. W. H. Wapsharc 
from 5th, to do duty with loth ditto; Eus. R. 

J arson from 2/th, to do doty with 9tb do. 

July 2 H and 29— Maj. Gen. and Col. Thomas 
Marriott removed from 26th toGth N.L, and Col. 
f. H. Smith from latter to former regt. 

Assist. Surg. Alex. Stuart posted to 30th N.I— 
Assist. Sure. J. Cooke removed from H.M. KJd 

regt. to do duty at General Hospital Assist. Surg. 

J. O. H. Andrews removed from horse artillery to 
do duty with H.M. 45ih regt., and to join forth- 
with. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 1—5 th N.L Ena. Wm. 
Leader to be lieut., v. Sayers dec. ; date of coin, 
28th July 1834. 

Cadet of Cavalry F. H. Scott admitted on estab., 
and prom, to cornet. <— Cadet of Infantry R. P. 

B nmlillon admitted bn establishment and prom. 

to ensign. 

Aug. 5 — 8//1 L.C* Capt. H. B. Smith to be ma- 
jor, Lieut. George Dunsmure, to be capt., and 
Cornet D. G. Taylor to be lieut., v. W Block re- 
tired; date of corns. 29th Oct. 1833. 

Cadet of Cavalry J. W. Skelton admitted on 
estab., and prom, to cornet. 

Assist. Surg. James Bell placed at disposal of 
supreme government, and appointed to medical 
charge of residency of Mysore. 

Aug. 6 — Major B. R. Hitcbins, deputy ad jut, 
gen., to officiate as adi. gen. of army until further 
orders, wkh a seat at Military and Clothing Boards. 

Major S. W. Steel, 51st N.L, to officiate as 
secretary to Military Board. 

Aug. 12.— Lieut. Stafford V anion, corps of en- 
gineers, to be assist, civil engineer Northern divi- 
sion, v. Henderson dec. 

The services of Assist. Sing. G. V. Cutmnlne 
m.o„ replaced at disposal of Com.-in<hief, agree- 
ably to his own request. 

5th N.L Lieut. Alex. Mackenzie to be capt., ▼. 
Perrier dec. ; date of com. 7t|i Aug. 1834. 

Aug. 15, — Mr. G, S. Scott admitted on estab. as 
an assist, surg., and directed to do duty under 
surgeon of horse brigade of artillery at St. Tho- 
mas’ Mount. 

*’ ,h **• “> 
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Adj.-UeneraTn Office, Aug. 1 to 14.— Ensigns J. 
Walt and C. H. Won ley removed from 27th, to 
do duty with 20th N.L— Ens. C. H. Wilson re- 
moved from 45th to aid N.I., as senior ensign, 
and directed to join- 

The undermentioned young oflicera to do duty : 
— Comets F. H. Scott, with ijth L.C. ; J. W. Skel- 
ton, 2d do. — Em. R. P. Bourdillon, with 6th N.I. 

Assist. Surg. A. Stuart, 3nth N.I„ to do duty 
with H.M.63dregL till further orders. 

The following order* con 8 mud : — Lieut. J* 
Martyr to act tu adj. to 3i*th N.L, during absence 
of Lieut. Lanphier on duty; date 20th July. — 
I.ieut. J. Symons to act as adj. to 18th N.L, during 
absence of Lieut. Russcil on sick cert., and to be 
considered as having so acted since .‘sOth June. — 
Lieut. J. Symons to act as qu. mast, and inter]), to 
J8th N.L, during absence of Ens Haim* on sick 
cert., and to be considered as having so acted since 
aoth June. 

CoL Charles Farran. 1st N.I., permitted under 
G.O. of 14th Sept. 1830, to reside and draw bis pay 
at presidency. 

Reward. — To be paid to Ens. P. A. Latour, 40th 
N.L. for his attainment* in the Hindoostanee lan- 
guage, that officer having paused prescriln-d exa- 
mination.— To be paid to 2d-Lieut. J. W. Goad, 
1st bat. artillery, that officer having passed pres- 
cribed examination in the Persian language. 

Creditable exertions Extract of a letter from 
the Hon. the Court of Director*, In the military 
department, dated 2d Oct. 1833 : — 

[Par. 24. Lieut, and Ou. Mast. Langley, 3d 
Cavalry, has been granted the usual reward for 
proficiency iu the Mahratta language, which is, 
Drought to Court’s notice with the view of shew- 
ing nit creditable exertions, he having previously 
obtained rewarda for Hindoo&tanee and Persian.} 

•* The proficiency in' the native languages ac- 
quired by Lieut. Langley, hire -brought lo our 
notices ia highly cTeditableto the diligence, talent, 
and character of that officer/’ 


Rdtwmed to duty, from Europe ^- July 1. Ms). 
Wot. Isacke, 26th N.L — Capt. Thos. Thullier, 
17th N L— a Carnt. John Deane, 3Uth N.L— Lieut. 
C. R. Young, left wing Madras Europ. regt. — 
Lieut. James Goamp, 47th N.L— 11. Assist. Surg. 
Alex. StutrL— Ist-Licut. John Maitland, artillery.' 
—15. Superintending Burg. James Cuddyv — Sure. 
John Adam.— 25. Lieut. I). B. Humphreys, 23d 
N.L— Assist. Surg. G. J. Jackson.— Aug. 3. Lt- 
Lkn*. G. W» Y. Simpson, artillery.— 2d- Lieut. 
F. B. Aahley, artillery — Capt. W. E. A. Elliott, 
29th N.l. — Capt. James Campbell, 33d N.L— 
Lieut. Thomas McClellan, 33d N.l. — Lieut C. 
W. Tpllemacbe, 39th N.L — Kns. Evan Lloyd, 
43d N.l— 13. Surg, Robert Wright, m.d. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe. — June 20. Ens. J. F. Stevens, 
doing duty with 3th N.I., for health. — 27. 2d- 
Lieuu R. Morgell, of artillery, for health.— July 
4. Lieut P. Pop®, 24th N.L, for health (already 
granted to sea or to Cape of Good Hope), for 
nealtlu— 8. Lieut J. T. Ashton, artillery (to wn- 
bark from - western coast).— Lieut A. B. Kerr, 
24th N.l., for healths— 15. Lieut. L. F. Cottrell, 
8th L.C., for health. 18. Lieut. Col. A. Cooke, 
l 95th N.l-* for health (to embark from Malabar 

f coast or Bombay). —Cornet F, Studdy, 5th L.C. r 

for healtlt— Ena. T, Patch, 8th N.L, fpr health.— 
Lieut H. C. Beavor, 13th N.L — 22. Col. W. G. 
Pearse, acting commandant of artillery tin Sept 
or Oct, as opportunity may occur).— Assist Surg. 
John Gain, for health.— ‘25. Ena. C. R. Hobart, 
16th N.l. (to embark from western coast).— 29. 
» Sun 4ehit Lamb, mj>. (to embark from western 

coast! afro to resign his app. as garrison surg. of 
Cannanore on 31st Aug.)— Aug. L Lieut Col. E. 
Cadogan, 48th. NJ., for health (to embark from 
W. stern coast).— Capt Thomas Perrier, 5th N.l.« 
for healths— 5. Snrg. 1. Adam, for health.— Capt 
c. Flttlgate.l&H N.L, for health.— Lieut G. Da- 
vies, 4 8d Nil.) for health. — Capt H. Taylor, 2d 
L.C. — 8. Lieut Wm. Garrow, 9th N.L, for health, 
—Lieut C. Nevrsam, 2t»th N.L— Assist Surg. J. T. 
Bell, for health. — 15. Lieut James Qonun, 47th 
N.l., for health. 


To Sea . — June ML Assist Surg. T. D. Harrison, 
until 1st March 1886, for health (to embeckfrom 
western coast) ~-27. 2d-LieuL G* Huttoa, artillery 
until 1st March 1835, for health.— July 8. Capt, 
G. W. Moore, 3d L. Inf., until 30th June 1815, 
for health.— Aug. 8 Capt W. S. Bury, 2d L.C., 
for twelve months, for health. — Capt D. Mont- 
gomerie, 7th L.C., until 28th Feb. 1835, for health. 

To Ceylon . — June 20. Assist Surg., Samuel Ro- 
gers, from 20tli June to 90th Pee. 1834, on private 
aflklrs. 

To Bengal . — June 17. Ens. C. A. BUgrave, doing 
duty win 14th N.I., fyr six mbnths, on private 
affairs.— July 22. Ens. H. Steer, doing duty with 
6th N.L* ditto ditto. 

To NeHfherry Hills, June 24. Ma). ften. DaL 
rymple, for three months, on private aflbjrt 

Extended. — June 27. That granted , fo ft, S. 
Wales and China to Capt R. Butler, £Ut N.L, 
uutil 28ih Feb. 1835. . 


SHIPPING. 

Arrived t. 

Junk 26. Orw*U, Dalryraple, from Loudon. — 
27* Neptune, Broad hurst, from London.— 28. Se~ 
siatris, Yates, from London, Madeira, and Cape. 
—29. Andromache, Andrews, from London ; and 
Eleanor , McTaggart, from Singapore and Penang. 
—3D. Thomat Don gall. Brown, from Bourbon. — 
July 1. City of Edinburgh, Frazer, from London 
and Cape. —2. Katherine Stewart Forbes, Ander- 
son, from London; and Exporter, Anwyl, from 
Mauritius and Covelong. — 3. H.M.S. Harrier , 
Vassal), from Trincomallee. — 4. Attevfon, Gill, 
from Liverpool; and Agohor, Le Clerc, from 
Marseilles, Bourbon, See. — 1ft. dnssdine, Walker, 
from Coringa; and Sophia, Dance, from Pondi- 
cherry.— 11. Amelia Thompson, Pigott, from Lon- 
don ; and Krtmad, Oillett, from London and Mau-' 
ritiusv— 18. Skua How, Adam, from Calcutta. — 19. 
Atlas, Hurst wick, from Mauritius and Port Pedro. 
— 2D. Caoimor Perrier, Salts, from Bordeaux, St. 
Jago, Ac.— 61. Rmonem, Coomber, from Sydney. . 

— 29l (ianrgiatm, Thom*, from London. —31. 
Royal fSlOiam, Ireland, from London ; Exniouih, 
Wastes, from ditto; and Prince Georg*, Shaw, 
from Bombay. — Auo. 9. Fame. Richardson, from' 
Mauritius. — U. Camille , Bacedoln, from Bor- 
deaux. — Hi. Louisa Campbell, McQueen, from 
Loudon, Madeira, and Ceylon s and Mandarin , 
McDonald, from Liverpool. 

Departure*. 

i Junk 25. H.M.S. Hyacinth, Blackwood, on a 
cruize. — 26. Helen , Macalllster, for Manilla.— 29. 
Lanark, Driscoll, foe Calcutta; and General 
Hewitt, Copeland, for London — 30. Neptune », 
Broadhurst, for Calcutta. — July 2. Exporter, 
Anwyl, for Calcutta; and Thomas Douggall , 
Brown, for Eni)ort-3 H.M.S. Harrier, Vassal), 
on a cruise. — 5. Andromache, Andrews, for Cal- 
cutta. — 6. City of Edinburgh , Fraaer, for Ennoro 
and Calcutta ; and EXeanor, McTaggart, for ditto. 
—8. Sir Archibald Campbell, Robertson, for Pe- 
nang and Straits. — 10. dUerton, GIB, for Calcutta. 
—12. A goner, Le Clerc, for Calcutta.— 22. Kathe~ 
rine Stewart Forbes, Anderson, and Atlas, Hurst- 
wick, both Tat Calcutta. — 23. Casimer Perrier, 
Saliz, for Calcutta.— 24. Ernaad, GOlett, for Nor- 
thern Ports and Calcutta.— 27. Cttnidine, Walker, 
for London. — 28. J. W. Dare, Towle, for' Nor- 
thern Ports — 30. Resource, C 00 m be*, for Penang. 

— Auo. 1. Georgiana , Thoms, for Calcutta.— A. 
Swallow , Adam, fur Northern Boris — 'J. Ermouth, 
Warren, for Calcutta. —<10. Fame, Richardson, 
for Covelong and Calcutta.— 19. Seooetrio, Yates, 
for London S and Prince George, Shaw, for Cal- 
cutta. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

May 20. At Tellicherry, the wife of Mr. Joa- 
quim Lafrenais, of a daughter. 

JtmeB. At Bangalore, tneladyof Lieut. W. H. 
Harris, deputy-assist, qu. mast. gen. ceded dis- 
tricts, of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Capt James Mailer, 
deputy -ajftst. adj. gen., of a son. 

18. At Bangalore, the lady of Capt. Francklyn, 
dcputy-asslst. qu. mast, gen., of a son (since dead). 
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21. At ChlcBcate, the ledy of Lieut end Qr. 
Meet John Merritt, ilctcegt, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, the *ife of Mr. Edward Jones, 
of Cuddapah, of a daughter. 

— At Madras, Mrs King, of a daughter. 

23. Mrs. E. C. Griffiths* of a daughter. 

26. At Lux, the ledy of L Seth Sam, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

27. At Secunderabad, the lady ef Capt Westrop 
Watkins, of a daughter. 

28. At Nettore, Mrs. C. Surnmen, of a daughter. 
July 1. At Madras, the lady of John Smith, * 

Esq., cantata 2d L.C., of a son. 

— AtMadras, the lady of T. Oakes, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

— At Raiahmundry. the lady of Captain J. 
Garnault, 47th N.L, of a daughter. 

— At Bwhamport, Mrs. James D*Larale, of a 
daughter. 

4. At Belgium, the lady of the Her. Joseph 
Taylor, missionary, of a daughter. 

0. At Bangalore, Mrs. H. Foster, of a son. 

7. At Bellary, the lady of Major C. Warren, 
H.M.’s 55th regt., of a son (stfll-taoin). 

& At Madras, the wife of Mr. R. C. Cole, of 
twin-daughters. 

12. At Muktul, the lady of Capt. Raynaford, 
of a son. 

13. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. CoL Macken- 
zie, 48th N.I., of a daughter. 

14. At Madras, the lady of Andrew Robertson, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

18. At Trick inopoly, the lady of Henry Dick- 
inson, Esq., of a daughter. 

20. At Secunderabad, the lady of Dr. Pearae, 
37th N.I., of a son. 

Aug. A At Madras, Mrs. Henry Briggs, of a son. 

8. At Telllcherry, Mrs. E. Schmidt, of a son. 

10. At Madras, the lady of T. G. Taylor, Esq., 

Hon. Company’s astronomer, of a son. 

14. At Madras, the lady of John S. Hall, Esq., 
of a sou. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 11. At Vepery, Mr. Charles La Rive, at 
the gun-carriage manufactory, to Mis* Jane Arm- 
strong. 

13. At Vepery, Mr. John Francis Monlsse, to 
Amelia, daughter of Mr. W. G. Gardiner. 

July 5, At Madras, William Douglas, Esq., of 
the civil service, to Caroline, eldest daughter of 
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returning to England, W. Mason, Esq., 


returning to England, w. Mason 
and magistrate of Visagapatam. 

7. At Trevandrum, Mr. J. M. __ 

translator in the Huaoor cut cherry of hh Exc. the 
Dewan of Travancore, aged 40. 

11. At Ootacamuad, Lieut. Thomae Starponle, 
of the 40th regt. N.L 

28. At Madras, Lieut. Jones R. Sayers, of the 
5th regt. N.L 

31. At Ootacamund, Mr. P ete r Prim. 

Aug. 3. At Cohnbatoor, the Rev. G. H. Wood- 
ward, of the Jaffa* mbrioa, Ceylon, aged 37- 

6. At Madras, Mrs. Ells. Ma^oribanks. aged«3. 

7. At Vepery, Capt. Thomas Perrier, of the 
5th regt. N.L, aged 34. 


J. Hare, Esq. 

8. At Madras, Robert Cole, Esq., to Frances, 
second daughter of Capt. Gray, late of H.M.’s 
30th Foot. 

10. At Vepery, Mr. T. D. W. Clark, to Miss 
Margaret Reynolds. 

14. At Madras, Richard Pretty man, Esq., 18th 
regt. N.L, fifth son of the late Robert PreUyman, 
Esq., of Belstead Lodge near Ipswich, county of 
Suffolk, to Mary Short, relict of Dr. Short, 
M.o., of Clarendon-square, Somers Town. 

18. At Madras, Mr. Thomas Scott, to Miss 
Christiana Haves. 

Lately. At Visagapatam, Lieut. Charles James 
Toviano, C.E.V. bat., to Susannah Pad, relict of 
Lieut. Edmund Peel, son of Thomas Peel, Esq., 
Pensance, Cornwall. 


DEATHS. 

May 31. Killed by a fall from his buggy, Capt. 
James Currie, formerly of H.M. 89th * 


Momftag. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

B RIGA ME COMMAND. 

Bombay Castle, June 11, 1834. — In 
conformity with orders received from the 
Hon. the Court of Directors, Poona will 
cease to be a brigade coco maud from the 
1st proximo. 

PAYMASTER OP PENSIONERS. 

Bomlay Castle , June 17, 1884.-— In 
conformity with orders from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, the situation of pay- 
master of pensioners in the Deccan is alro- 
lished from the lst*proxitno, from which 
date the pensioners in the Deccan, will he 
paid by the collectors, under the rules laid 
down in G.O., dated the 24th of July 
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latterly commanding the 2d regt. of H.H. the 
Nisam’s infantry. 

June 7* At Trichioopoly, Mrs. D. Rnss. 

12. At Madras, Mr. J. W. Rodgers, late chief- 
officer of the ship Mackber, aged 20. 

15. At Telllcherry, Mr. Francis Lafreneb, head 
writer and translator to provincial court, aged 51. 

19. At Madras, James Martin Jollle, Esq., mer- 
chant, aged 33. 

22. At Visagapatam, the lady of AdJ. Hobart, 
C.E.V.B., daughter of the Rev. George Ann- 
strong, chancellor of Ron, diocese of Cork. 

25. At Pondicherry, the lady of A. De Babick, 
Esq., barrister of the Royal Court at Pondicherry. 

27. At Dunmore-house, Madras, the lady it 
Lieut. CoL Conway, c*b. 

— At Secunderabad, the infant daughter of 
Capt. Westrop Watkins ; and on Juim ^Cathe- 
rine Amelia , his wife, aged 21. 

July 2. By the upsetting of e boat, after 23 
years’ service in India, and when on the point of 


BNGINRSR CORPS. 

Bombay Castle , June 20, 1834. — In 
conformity with orders received from itie 
Supreme Government, the Eight Hoo. 
the Governor in Council is pleased to an- 
nounce, that the engineer corps at this 
presidency is hereafter to consist of four 
companies of equal strength, via. one com- 
pany of sappers and miners, and three 
companies of pioneers. The established 
strength of the corps will be as follows, 
viz. — 4 subadars, (one of whom will be 
appointed subadar-major), 4 jemadars, 20 
havildars, 20 naiques, 4 buglers, 4 bbees- 
tees, and 400 privates. 

The native commissioned and non-com- 
missioned officers at present belonging to 
the corps, in excess of the numbers above 
specified, will be borne on tbe strength 
as supernumeraries until absorbed by va- 
cancies; the number of privates will be 
forthw ith reduced to four hundred ; such 
of those in excess of that numlier as may 
be in every respect eligible, will be per- 
mitted to volunteer into tbe line^ and tbe 
remainder will be discharged ; gratuities 
being assigned to such of them as from 
age or other sufficient causes cannot be ad- 
mitted into tbe line. 

The Commander of the forces is reques- 
ted to issue such supplementary orders as 
may be necessary to give elSTect to these ar- 
rangements. 

Digitized by Cj oogle 
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CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Territorial Department , 

- June 18. Mr. E. E. Elliott, to aet at sub-trea- 
surer, cMend paymaster, md superiatenrisut of 
stamps, during absence of Mr . Brace* 

23. Mr. H.TCGokfcml#, Mb* amtstawt to m y 
'venue commissioner. 

July# 3. Mr. James Q. Lbmsden, to be distant 
to principal collector of Poona. . ( 

General Department* , 

Jt*n* 23. Mr. Bouirchier confirmed aa a stipen- 
diary commissioner of court of mqiieua. v« Mr. 
P. Stewart resigned* 

Jug. 4. Charles NoMBTM-. to be chief secre- 
tary in attendance on Right Hoq. the Governor. 
W. H. Wathen, Jtafo M; Uj- Reid, Esq., to 
cond uct Mr. Norm* duties m secret, political, and 
military dop*«pia*t- 

Messrs. E. H. Dallas and H. Hebbert were exa- 
mined and passed In the Murathee language on the 
10th May. 

ECCLESIASTICAL; 

July 3. The Rev. George Plgott, a.b., admitted 
on estab., and nominated temporarily to discharge 
duties of Colabah and harbour. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle, June 4, 1834.— The following 
temporary anmngemenis confirmed Assist. Surg. 
E. W. Edwards, 16th N.I., to perform medical 
duties of garrison of Surat, until arrival of officer 
Appointed to that situation.— Lieut. S. Poole, ‘1st 
L.C., to act as ad), and qu. mast, to lhatVegt., 
during absence Of Lieuta. Owed and Vsrdon, on 
sick certificate. . 

' 2 5th N.I. Em. C. Lodge to be lieut., v. Frede- 
rick dec. ; date of rank 22 d May 1834. 

Senior unposted Ensign fi. J. Barr to take rank 
from 22d May 1834, and potted to 25th N.I., v. 
Lodge prom. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Scott to be surgeon, v. 
Craw retired ; date WJtb Feta 1831. 

Mr. Win. Jardine admitted on establishment as 
an assist, surgeon. 

Assist. Surg*. Wm. Erskine and Arch. Graham 
to be surgeons on augmentation, agreeably to G.O. 
of 29th May 1834. 

June lOu— Lieut. Ramsay to take charge of com- 
missariat department at Beigaum on departure of 
Lieut. Bulkley until arrival of Capt. Rybot. 

June 12.— Assist. Surg. R. Kirk to be relieved 
from duty in Indian navy by Assist. Surg. D. 
Campbell. 

Capt. H. C Tcasdale, 25th N.I., to act as intern 
to left wing 3d L.C., from date of departure of 
Ens. Preedy from station on sick cert., as a temp, 
arrangement. 

June 13. — Cavalry. Maj. E. Jervis to be lieut. 
coL, v. Thomas retired ; date 1st Jan. 1833. 

1st LjO Lieut. J. Peony ndmltted on eflbctive 
strength from 24th April 1832, v. Cunyngham 
prom. 

3d L.C. Capt. W. Hammond to be major, Lieut 
(Brev. Capt.) O. A. Woodhouse to be capt, and 
Comet T. Byre tobe lieut in sue. to Jarvis prom, j 
date of rank 1st Jan. 1833. 

Injhntry. Major J. Barclay to be lleut.-coL, v. 
Pennon dec.; date of rank 10th July 1833. 

Bth NJ. Capt W. Spiller to be major, and 
Lieut B. Justice to be capt, in sue. to C'mick- 
shank retired; date 1st May 1831. — Lieut L. 
Brown admitted on effective strength, from 1st 
May 1831, w. Justice mom. — Ens. R. H. Wardell 
tobe lieut, v, Hutchison dec. ; date of rank 24th 
Aug. 1883. 

Senior Unposted Ens. C. Mellenh to take rank 
from 29d May 1834, and posted to 5th N.I., v. 
WardeUprouv 

. 21#< N.I. Lieut S, J. Stevens admitted on effec- 
tive strength from 8th July 1833, v. Kennett prom. 

24 tA N.I. Capt T. D. Morris to be major, Lieut 
C. Denton to be capt., and Ens. H. C. Julies to be 
Asiat. Jbtir.N.S.VoL.16 No. 61. 
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lieut, in sue. to Barclay prom. ; date 10th July 
1833. 

Senior Unposted Ens. H. J. Willoughby to take 
rank from 2fd May 1834, and posted tefc4th N.I., 
v. Jones prom. • ' * 

fane 14.— The following temporary arrangements 
confirmed Capt. C. Cathcart, 18th N.I., to as- 
sume command of garrison of Ateeetghtfr, from 
date of departure of Maj. Payne for presidency 
ontjek cert— Lieut. B. BaUey to' act as edj* to 1st 
bat artillery during" period Ideut. Glasse may be 
charge of hat — fJeut. C. Threshle to act aa 
k to nHh'W.L, during employment of Lieut. 
Aqama as acting deputy-assist qu. mast, at 
Poona. 

June I t— The undermentioned cadet « adn^ltted 
ofi establishment :— C. J. Baker, fbr artllrery. and 
P. U.Hart* for engineers,, and prom* to 2d-neuts. 

— B. H. Combe for cavalry, and prom, to cornet.. 
— H. T. Vincant for infantry, and prom, to efo'l*** 
June W. — The following officers permitted to 
exchange regta., each joining as junior of their 
rank : — Ena. P. H. Gcjggin, of 23d, to exchange 
with Ens. J. G. Forbes, of 8th N.I* — Ens. H. J. 
Barr, of 25th, to exchange with Em. k\ H. Gog- 
gin, of 8th N.I. 

June 21. — Lieut. L. R. Stark, 1st Gr. N.I., to 
be paymaster of Poona div. of army. In sue. to 
Msg. T. D. Morris who vacates on prom. 

Lieut. D. M. Scobie, 14th N.I., to be third as- 
sist. com. gen. at Sholapoor. 

Lieut. J. C. .Bate, 11 th N.I., to be tbJrd a^st. 
com. gen. in charge of military bazaars at Poona. 

Lieut. Lechruere, ad-tr. horse artiL, to take 
charge of ordnance store department at Deesa, 
during absence of LieuU Forster on leave ; date 
9th June. 

Refft.o/JrHOery. Maj. W.K; Lester tobe lieut. - 
col., v. White invalided ; date 16th June 1834.— 
Capt. E. H. Willock to be major, lst-Lieut. W. 
Coghlan to be capt., and 2d-Lieot. S. Turnbull to 
be lst-lieut.* in sue- to Lester prom. ; date ditto. 
—Senior 2d-Lieut- W. Masste to take rank from 
above date, v. Turnbull prom. 

13th N.I. Ens. H. W. Diode to be interp. in 
Mahratta language ; date 1st May 1834. 

10a% N.I. Ens. A. Robertson to be lieut., v. Lan- 
caster dec.; date of rank 7th June 1834. 

Senior Unposted Ens. H. Vincent to take rank 
from 7th June 1834, and posted to 10th N.I., v. 
Robertson prom. 

June 24.— Assist. Surg. Rookc, 5th N.T., to 
perform duties of civil surgeon at Dharwar during 
absence on leave of Assist. Surg. Montgomery. 

July 2.— Lieut. Col. S. PowcU, having returned 
from Cape, directed to resume his duucs as ad), 
gen. of army. 

The following cadets admitted on establishment : 
— Edw. Deacon lor artillery, and prom, to 2d- 
lleut.— H. Penning, C. F. Christie, and Chas. 
Manger far infantry, and prom, to ensigns. 

July 8.— The following cadets admitted on esta- 
blishment : — Chas. Halkett and R. C. LeGeyt, 
for Infantry, and prom, to ensigns.— Mr. S. P. 
Prichard admitted on estab. as an assist, surg. 

The following temporary arrangement con- 
firmed ; — Capt. J. W. Watson to assume command 
of artillery in northern division of army, from 
22d April to 26th May 1834. 

Lieut. Col. W.G. White, invalid estab., permit- 
ted to redre from service on pension of his rank. 

July 10.— The following cAdeta admitted cm es- 
tablishment Wm. Hodgson for artillery, and 
prom, to 9d-lieuL— W. J. Western and J. A. Curtis 
fbr engineers, and prom, to Sd-lieuts. — R. R. 
Moore for infantry, and prom, to ensign* 

Lieut. J. E. Parsons, 11th N.I., tobe capt. by 
brevet, from 4th July 1834. 

July 14. — Assist. Surg. W. Jardine placed at dis- 
posal of superintendent of Indian navy, for pur- 
pose of relieving Assist. Surg. W. R. Williams 
from that branch of service. 

July 15. — 2d Gr. N.I. Ens. R. P. Hogg tobe 
interp. In Mahratta language; date 27th June. 

Sen. Unposted Comet B. H. Combe, to rank 
from Gth March 1834, and posted to 3d L.C., v. 
Eyre prom. 

Surg. Butchart, 1st L.C , to assume duties of 
civil surgeon at hholapoor, on departure of SuTg* 
igitize^ Jtfj 
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foitnora permitted to visit presidency on sick 
leave ; date of div. order 22d Feb. 1834. 

July 17.— Capt. G. J. Mant. 19th N.I., to com- 
mand Guserat provincial battalion. 

July 18.— Lieut. T. S. Powell, H.M. 4th reft., 
to be Persian interpreter to Commander-in-chief, 
until pleasure of Com.-in -chief in India is known. 

July 19 — Cadets of Infantry Alfred Hall and 
Charles Grey admitted on estatx, and prom, to 
ensigns. 

Carpi of Engineer*. Capt. Robert Pouget to be 
major, v. Nutt retired 1 date 4th July 1834.— Lieut. 
J. 8. Grant to be capt., v. Frederick dec. \ date 
97th July 1834.— Sd-Lieut. W. S. Jacob to be 1st- 
lieut., v. Kennedy dec. ; date 1st July 1834. 

Assist. Surg. S. P. Prichard placed at disposal 
•f superintendent of Indian navy, for purpose of 
relieving Assist. Surg. J. Fraser from that branch 
of service. 

July W.— Capt. Rybot received charge of com-' 
mbsartat department at Beigsum on 88th May, 
and Capt. Balkley received charge of that depart- 
ment at Cutch on 4th June. 

July 24.— 5th N.I. Ens. G. Cruickshank to be 
adj., v. Bayly prom. ; date 28th June 1834. 

H.M. 40 tk Foot . Lieut. (Brev. Capt.) W. Wil- 
li ams to be lnterp. in Hlnaoostanee language, v. 
Powell app. interp. to Com.-in -chief. 

Aug. 11.— Capt. Down, 1st. Gr. N.I., to take 
charge of department of military paymaster at 
Poona, during absence, on sick leave, of Lieut. 
Stark; date 25th July. 

Returned to duty, from Exiropc. — July 2. Capt. 

W. C. Freeman, 2d Gr. N.I Capt. J. Scott, 23d 

N.I— Lieut. J. Holmes, 12th N.I. — Lieut. J. 
Grant, artillery. — Veterin. Surg. fl. Walters, 3d 
L.C. — 8. Capt. R. Blood, 11th N.I. — Lieut. C. H. 
Boyd, artillery. — Lieut. N. Strong, Europ. regt. 
—10. Capt. P. Sanderson, 15th N.T.— Cant. A. P. 
Hock in, Europ. regt.— Capt. T. Donnelly. 1st Gr, 
N.I. —Capt. G. J. Mant, 19th N.I. — Capt. W. 
Coghlan, artillery. — Lieut. J. Hale, 22d N.I— 
Lieut. F. Westbrook, 18th N.I.— 1A Cspt. James 
Liddell, 1st L.C. 


FURLOUGHS. 

iurg. Y 

ragineer corps, for twelve months, on private 

affairs. 

Tb NsUgherry HiUs.— Aug. 2. Lieut. P. Clarke, 
Sd Gr. N.I., forslx months, for health. 

Extended . — July 3. Cant. R. Mansfield, at sea, 
for a period of six months.— 4. Capt. J. Worthy, 
at Cape, until 31st Dec. 1834. — 8. Mai. C. B, 
at Cape, until ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Junk 12. Cavendish Bent inch. Rose, from Red 
Sea.— 14. Clairmont, Boulton, from Bushire and 
Muscat. -17. H.C. steamer Hugh Lindsay, Wilson, 
from Basssdore — J ue Y 7. Charles Grant, Hyde; 
from London.— 9. Oriental, Plgoneau, from Bor- 
jgau*» »■ d H,c * Bloo P of war Amherst, Pepper, 
from Bushire— 11. William, Clarke, from Creel 
nock ; and ^4m»a Robertson, Nairoe. from London 
mid Cape.— 12. Mermaid, Johnstone, from Lon- 
don. — 16. John Taylor , Crawford, from Liver- 
pool— 19. John Stamp , Young, from Liverpool 
and Rio de Janeiro. — 20. H.M.S. Magiciennet 
Piumridge, from Zansibar ; and H.C. surveying 
brig Palinurus , Haines, from Socotra— 26. Quebec 
Packet, Bellamy, from Isle of France— 28. Hud- 
dersfield, Noakes, from Liverpool.— Aug. 3. Bal- 
ibur, Lee, from Liverpool; and Lady Feversha > h, 

n e os ter, from London and Johanna. 13. Charts 

Kerr, Brodie, from London. 

Departures 

Jmtx 16. Clyde, Kerr, for China— 1R Mary. Mon- 
too, for Calcutta.^. Gipsey, Highat, for China; 
md H.C. sloop of war Etphinstone . Sawyer, fd 
Pmian Gulf— 23. Earl of Clare, Daly, for China. 

Wi ***i** Stewart, and Majestic, Law- 
52°' Jfotb Calcutta— Jutv 5. Sarah, Coy, fat 
Mauritius.— 7. Bombay Packet, Garaork, for LI- 
yerpool— R Thomas, for China— 

17. Syden, Bunt, lor Calcutta— 18. Mary Bibby, 


Neale, for Liverpool 1 and Prince George, Shaw, 
for Calcutta— 19. Oriental, Fidler, for Liverpool. 

— 20. Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, for Calcutta; 
and Kirkman Findlay, Russell, for China. —82. 
Cavendish Bent i nek, Rose, for Calcutta. — 98. 
Minerva, Reid, for Liverpool ; Cleveland, Merle*, 
for Calcutta; and Comm, Wilson, for China.— 3fli 
H.C. brig of war Euphrates, Denton, for Zansibar 
and Red Sea. — Aou.2. Willimm, Clarke, for Etirope, 

— 3. Clairmont, Boulton, for Calcutta— -4. Tri- 

umph, Green, for Calcutta; and Osmotic, Biles; 
for China. — 5. Upton Castle, Duggan, for Calcutta ; 
and Morgjana, Rickett, for China. — 7. Palmira, 
Loader, for Calcutta— 8. Ranger, Smith, for Li- 
verpool ; and Charles Grant, Hyde, for China. — 
19. Calcutta, Grundy, for Calcutta. — 16. Mermaid , 
Johnstone, for Madras and China 17. John Tay- 

lor, Crawford, for LfverpooL 

Freight to London (Aug. 16}— £3. per 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 5. At Bombay, the My of Lieut. J. E. 
Parsons, 11th N.I., of a daughter (since iWid) 

— At Ahmedabad, the lady of Harry Bona* 
daile. Esq., C.S., of a son. 

10. At Mandavie, the lady of Lieut. Col. Pot- 
tinger, of a son. 

21. At Chkacole, the lady of Lieut, and Quarter 
Master John Merritt, 41st regt., of a daughter. 

26. At Poona, the lady of Capt. Charles Wad- 
dington, engineers, of a son. 

July 2. At sea, on hoard the ship Upton Castle „ 
off this harbour (Bombay), the lady of Capt. Tho- 
mas Donnelly, 1st Grenadier regt., of a son. 

4. At Bombay, the lady of Capt. P. Sanderson. 
15th N.I., of a daughter. 

12. At Poon.ih, the lady of H. Hebbert, Esq.. 
C.S., of a daughter. 

— At Baroda, Mrs. M. M. Shaw, of a daughter. 

18. At Ahmednuggur, the lady of J. W. Mvs- 
pratt. Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

26. At Dhoolia. the lady of H. R. Elliott, Esq., 
civil surgeon, of a daughter. . 

Aug. 1. At Belgaum, the lady of J. D. HslIstL 
adj. 3dN.I., of a daughter. 

6. At Colaba, MjbTt. Gardiner, of a ton. 

marriages. 

July 10. At Bombay, Conrad Owen, Esq., 1st 
regt. Bombay cavalry, to Stephana Mary, young- 
daughter of the late Major Hawkins, Bombay 

& At Byculla, Lieut. and Brev. Capt. Thomas 
Miller, H.M. 40th regt., commanding depot King's 
troops, to Ellen Louisa, only daughter of the late 
S. Hagard, Esq., of Sion Hill, near Bath. 

21. At Calaba, Commander William Lowe, of 
the Indian navy, to Elisabeth Reed, youngest 
daughter of the late John Hart, Esq., of SaUrah. 
Cornwall. 

Aug. 1. At Byculla, John Vaupell, Esq., chief 
translator and interpreter in the Supreme Court, 
•o Mrs. Mary M. Gray, widow. 

HIATUS. 

June 6. At Asseerghur, after a few days severe 
U ?ff M ri Lhmt \ R * 10th ragt. NJ. 

10. Drowned, whilst attempting to cram a nul- 
lah near the cantonment of Poonah, Seville, tliliit 
son of Savllle Marriott, Esq. 

13. At Dharwar, Lieut. Edmund Percy But t, 

of the 5th regt. N.I. H 

26. At Maragong, Mrs. Joseph Ball. 

28. At Goa, Col. J. A. Pinto, late h 
of the Paishwa, aged 77- 

— At Surat, F. Britton, Esq. 

July 5. In the Fort, Matilda, wife of Mr. H. St. 
Amour, pilot service, aged 19. 

8. In Rampart-row, Bombay, Mary, daughter rf 
Mr. J. Jones, aged 19. 1 * 

10. At Muagon, Mrs. Susanna Gotlkh, rrikt 
late Capt. Gotlich, Bombay army. 

19. At Belair, Bombay, of dysentery, after a 
few days illneu, Sarah Maria, wife of Sir J. W. 
Awdry, and daughter of the Rev. Jeromiah Awdrv» 
of Seagry-house. Wiltshire, aged 34. wwr f* 


> in the service 
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r Scsgry-house, Wiltshire. 

94. At Bombay, John Archibald, Esq., *.d„ 
■ssbt. surgeon H.M. 48th regt.. In hi* 33d year. 
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Jug 7. At Bombar, Major Rtftwrt Gdednw, !*- 

* 1 a C At g t^^Swe» G EnTR! 5 PhS mss, interp. 
mod qu. matt. 26th regt. N.I., third and youngest 
son o t N. Holmes, Esq.. of Derby. 

11. Pcstontee mutter, s Panes merchant, so 
named from his connexion with the late firm* He 
died from the bite of a rat ! The rat bad gnawed 
his toe while he was asleep about a fortnight be- 
fore* he thought nothing of It, neglected 4t, and 
mortification ensued. . . , ^ 

_ At Sholapoor, of congestion on the brain, m 
the 93d year of his age, Lieut. Wm. Kirkpatrick, 
of the horse artillery. 

Lately. Joaiah Nesbit, Esq., principal collector 
and political agent in the southern M a hr attn 
country. 


tfrplon. 

Cl TIL APPOINTMSNT. 

July 7. Abraham De Saram , Esq., to be district 
judge of diatrict court of Colombo, No. A. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals . — July 30. Henry Wellesley, from Lon- 
don, Cape, and Mauritius. — Aug. 2. Seppings, from 
London and Cape. 


BIRTH. 

June 25. At Manaar, the lady of J. W. Huskis- 
son. Esq., of H.M. civil service, of a daughter. 


XARRIAOB, 

July 12. At Colombo, Lieot. G. R. Cummlng, 
ll.M. 9?th regU, to Georgiana Maria, second 
daughter of Col. Walker, deputy adj. gen. to the 
/Or ces iit this island, arid niece to the late Sir 
Henry Torrens. 


Singapore. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals.— J une l& Maria, from Glasgow and 
Batavia.— 23. Hortensia, from Ceylon, and Pe- 
nang.— July 1. City of Aberdeen , from Liverpool 
and Batavia.-*-*. Standard, from ditto. — 6. Run- 
ny mode, from Siam. — 9. Madras, from Liverpool 
and Batavia. — 10. Hellas , from Bombay. — 11. Eh- 
adbeth Moore , from Liverpool and Batavia.— 16. 
Caledonia, from Bombay. — 19. Bombay Cattle, 
from Bombay. 


BIRTH. 

June 2a Mrs. J. H. Moore, of a son. 


MARRIAOE. 

July 15. Mr. Stephen Hallpike to Miss Ellen 
Richardson. 


DXATHS. 

June 21. After a short iHneas, Maxima, wife of 
Mr. John Francis, aged 42. 

July 16. Elizabeth, wife of John Connolly, Esq., 
Of this settlement, aged 33. 


jirtffCrlattW gintJta. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia. — June 13. Alexander Reb*t- 
ao n, from London.— aa Beatrice, from Liverpool. 
— July ia Jane Br ow n , (torn Clyde, and Jean, 
from* London-— 23- Orissa, from Clyde.— Aug. a 
Aurelius and Cynthia, both from Liverpool.— ia 
Governor Findlay, from ditto.— 16. Brian Bora, 
from ditto. 


SHIPPING. 

jfrrlmb .—May X Madeline, from Singapore.— 
17. Forth, from Calcutta ; Duchess of Clarence, 
from Manilla* and Elizabeth, from Singapore.— 
23. Per s ev erance, from ditto. — 24. Colonel Young, 
from ditto. — 29. Pleiades, from ditto. — June 2. 
Mangles, from ditto * and Eliza Stewart, from 
Bombay. — 5. Isabella Robertson , from Calcutta. — 
6. Cornwallis from Bombay* Emily Jane, from 
Calcutta; and Brothers, from Batavia.— 11. Sylph * 
from Calcutta. — 12. Sabina, from Manilla. — 13. 
Lmojee Family, from Bombay; and Ann, from 
Singapore. — 16. Red Rover, from Calcutta; and 
Charlotte, from Bombay.— 21. Washington, from 
Liverpool * Ruby, from Calcutta * and Charles 
Forbes , from Bombay — 23. Coliseum, from Lon* 
don ; Agnes, from Singapore * William Crawford 
and Fort William, both from Bombay ; and Bel- 
haven, from Calcutta. 

Departures.— May 17. Lord Amherst, for New 
South Wales. — June 13. Diana, for Norfolk la* 
land, dec. 


firto 3>outf) ESJalrs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney.— June2. Dryade, from Lon- 
doo.— 6. Mqffatt , from London and Hobart Town. 
— 12. Jessie, from Cape and ditto* Bardaster, 
from Liverpool and ditto * Augustus Cesar, from 
London * and Bristol, from ditto.— 13. Numa, from 
London.— 17. Caledonia, from Hobart Town * and 
Duckenfield , from London and ditto.— 18. Orwell, 
from Canton and ditto.— 19. Minerva, from Lon- 
don * and Isabella , from Leith and Hobait Town. 
—23. Active, from Launceston. — 27. Australian. 
from Mauritius. — 28. Friendship, from Hobart 
Town.— 29. James Laing, from Dublin— 30. Argo, 
from Mauritius and Hobart Town.— July 3. Red- 
man, from ditto ditto. -7- Alice, from London. 
—9. Dart, from Mauritius— 11. Carolina, from 
London.— 14. Jane and Henry, from Cape, Ac. — 
16. Charles Eaton, from London, Cape, and Ho- 
bart Town.— 17. Tamar, from Launceston. — 22. 
Red Rover, from London and Cape. 

Departures. — J une 1. Macclesfield, far Timor.— 
15. Mftffktt, for Batavia. — 19. Louisa, for Timor. 
—23. Pegasus, for Calcutta * Mavis, for Singa- 
pore: and Caledonia, for Batavia — 28. Bolina, 
for New Zealand. — July 1. Ctty of Edinburgh, for 
Bengal.— 12. Ilryade, for Batavia (in ballast).— 13. 
Duckenfield, for Hobart Town.— 24. Numa, Hive, 
and Minerva, si 1 for Manilla. —25. Orwell, for 
Batavia: and Argo, for Jamaica.— 29. Charles 
Eaton, for Canton. 


Van Iltemm’# Hank. 


jtftalarca. 

BIRTH. 

March 10. The lady of Lieut. J. C. Hawkes, 
23d Madras N.L, of a daughter. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Hobert Town.— July 3. MeamecU, 
from London.— 0, Oyde, from Liverpool.— 9. In- 
diana, from Bengal.— 10. Lady of the Lake, from 
China. 

Arrival at Launceston, — June 26. Chili, from 
London. 


$tam. 

DEATH. 


maurUiui 


March. 30. At Benkok, the Rev. Jose Esprit 

Miirit Florent, bishop of Sotppolis. vicar apoat^ 

He of Slam and Quedah, aged frytais, of Which 
Be passed45 in the mission at Siam. 


SHIPPING. 


yfrrfea'*.— June 24. Robert, from Rio de Ja- 
neiro— 25. Maty Bibby, from Bombay (to repair /. 
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2 o. GM ttea , from Cspe.— 27- Doncaster, and Sa- 

facoa, both from London.— Sept. 9. Bdellium, from 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Departures. — Aug. 15. Ellen, for Swim River.— 
W. Monarch, for Ceylon.— 24. for V.D. Land t 

Fraofc. for Sydney } Vesper, for Madras and Cal- 
cutta ; and H.M.S. Melville, for Ceylon — Sept. 
3. Robert, for Bombay.— 4. Lady Leith , for Syd- 
ney. 


6. Lord Hobart, from St. Helena. — 8. Bland, from 
Liverpool. — 9. Matchless, from Rio de Janeiro. 

Departures. — Sept. 17. Sir Edward Paget, tar 
Calcutta.— 91. Lord Hungerford, tea Calcutta.— 
29. Duke of Marlborough, tor Moaambinuefc 
James , for N.S. Wales ; and Marquis of Bastings* 
fix Bombay. — 30. Briton, for Ceylon ; and d/ri- 
census, for Mauritius.— Oct. 15 Bland, tar Cal- 
cutta; and Britannia, for Mauritius. 


DEATH. 

Oct. 24. In the Isle of France, at an advanced 
ace. Sic Robert Barclay, Bart. The title, &c. de- 
volve oh his grandson, now 11 years old, son of the 
late Ma o Barclay, of the 71*t Light Infantry. 


BIRTHS. 

Sept. 9. The lady of Dr. Murray, deputy in- 
spector general of hospitals, of a daughter. 

10. At Feldhausen, the lady of Sir John F. W. 
Henchel, k.o.h., of a daughter. 


grape of ffiooh Jijope. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals Sept. 11. Favorite , from London — 

13 . ijnrd Hungerford and Adams, both from lam- 
don. — 15. Charles Carter, from London, and 
Union , from London and Cork. — 16. Cervtntes, 
from Liverpool. — 17* James, from London. — 18. 
*larqui* of Hastings, from London.— 20. Hindu, 
from Liverpool.— 21. Plitina, from Singapore (to 
repair).— 22. Catherine Ann, from London.— Oct. 


MARRIAGE. 

Sept. 20. At Cape Town, Alexander Hutchin- 
son, Esq., w.s., attorney. Supreme Court, to Jane 
Charlotte, eldest daughter of Lieut. CoL Gordon, 
of lnvertromle, Scotland. 


DEATHS. 

Sept. 13. At Stellenbosch, after a severe illness, 
J. C. Faure, Esq., aged 65. 

16. At Cape Town, Richard Walpole, Esq., of 
the Bengal civil service, son of the late Hon. 
Robert Walpole, and grandson of Horatio, first 
Lord Walpole, of WoTtertou. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOARD OF CONTROL. 

The King has been pleased to consti- 
tute and appoint the Right Hon. Edward 
Lord Ellenhorough ; the Right Hon. 
John Sullivan; Joseph Planta, Esq.; and 
Sir Alexander Cray Grant, Bart., his 
Majesty's Commissioners for the Affairs 
of ludia.— Lond. Gaz., Dec . 19. 

MISSION TO PERSIA. 

The Right Hon. Henry Ellis is to pro- 
ceed as envoy to Persia, to congratulate 
the new king on his accession to the 
throne. This mission was first offered to 
the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone, but 
was declined by that gentleman. — London 
Paper, 

THE TEA TRADE. 

On the 16th Decemtrer, a sale of teas, 
imported in the Postboi /, took place in 
Mincing I^iue. The teas were brought 
from America , and after having been im- 
ported at the Cape of Good Hope, were 
consigned to this country. 

On the selling broker ( Mr. White) taking 
his place, he stated that some of the teas 
were withdrawn from the sale in conse- 
quence of the Inspector of the Customs 
hating decided that some designated as 
boheas were congou. If this arbitrary 
conduct was to be pursued, the merchants 
and others who Iwd engaged in the China 
trade would be placed in a slate of extreme 


difficulty. It was his decided opinion, 
that the tea in dispute was bohea, and he 
bad a letter from a wholesale house of long 
standing, expressing a confident opinion 
opposed to that of the inspector. 

A member of the trade said there could 
be no doubt but that many of the boheas 
sold at the East-India Company's sale 
were superior to those now offered, and 
paid the low duty. 

The sale then proceeded. The boheas 
sold at Is. 7d. to Is. 7£d. per lb. ; the gun- 
powder at 4s. 8d. to 5s. per lb., and the 
young hyson at 4s. to 4s. 10£d« per lb., 
being comparatively high prices. 

A letter in the Timet , referring to the 
teas by this vessel, states that they includ- 
ed 14 a quantity of black teas of the lower 
class, but many of them good of that class. 
In America, nearly all black teas are cus- 
tomarily called souchong, and even bohea 
is packed in what we call souchong chests, 
hearing also the name ‘ souchong * legibly 
on the outside of the package. The black 
teas by the Postboy are entered as bohea, 
subject consequently to the lowest duty, 
viz. Is. 6d. per lb.; the three first chops, 
however, in strong chests, and marked 
souchong, have been stopped by the in- 
spector, and the broker subjected to fine 
for alleged false entry.** 

We extract the following paragraphs 
also from the Times of the 17tb and 20th 
December ; — 

“ Several valuable experiments have 
been made for the purpose ef col leering 
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facts decisive of the utility or otherwise of 
discriminating duties, and of ascertaining 
whether London or the outports afford the 
best market for the commodity. One 
mercantile house, that of Jardine, Matbi- 
son, and Co., by way of putting this lat- 
ter question tc the test, consigned three 
vessels from Canton — the Camden , to 
Glasgow ; the Georgiana , to Liverpool ; 
and the Frances Charlotte , to London. 
The cargoes of these vessels were made 
up of assortments of a similar quality, 
and in some instances a chop of tea was 
parted and divided among them. All 
were sold at about the same time, and 
under similar circumstances, except that 
in Glasgow there prevailed a great scarcity 
of tea, the stocks of the dealers, on the 
arrival of the Camden, having become ex- 
tremely low. On a comparison of the 
respective sales, it appears that the Lon- 
don prices were rather more than per 
cent, higher than Glasgow, and 7$ per 
cent, higher than Liverpool ; and the dif- 
ference would probably have been greater, 
but that the London dealers were large 
purchasers at the sales of both those out- 
ports. A striking proof of the uncertainty 
of the present mode of levying the duties 
occurred with respect to the cargoes above- 
mentioned. In the chops of souchong 
divided among them, and being of the 
same mark and quality, the tea which in 
London and Liverpool has been charged a 
duty of Ss. as souchong, in Glasgow was 
charged 2s. 2d. as congou tea.*' 

“ The importations of teas under the 
new system, since the opening of the China 
trade, though generally conducted in a 
manner creditable to the character of the 
British merchant, have become liable in 
some instances to the charge of unfair 
dealing, respecting which it is highly pro- 
per that the public should be warned. In 
consequence of minute inquiries on the 
subject, the discovery has been made of 
vessels being dispatched from England to 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and other places, 
where they are freighted, in most cases, it 
is believed, with inferior teas, and at all 
times with old (therefore deteriorated) teas, 
with which they proceed to a certain num- 
ber of leagues east of the Cape of Good 
Hope, then return to England, and enter 
it as tea direct from China, the Act de- 
claring all teas imported from or beyond 
that distance admissible to the English 
market. An investigation of this matter 
is therefore earnestly desired by the more 
conscientious traders, and that measures 
may be taken to counteract the effects of 
the loose manner in which the act is word- 
ed, and put a stop at once to this traffic." 

Nine hundred and fifty chests of tea 
have been imported from the United States 
in the packet ship England, which has 
arrived at Liverpool. 


RETIREMENT, &c., FROM THE 
COMPANY’S SERVICE. 

BENGAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in Kngkmd. — Lieut. Col. Thomas Bar- 
ron, of Infantry, from 3d July 1832.— Lieut. CoL 
Alex. Brown, of ditto, from 18th June 1834.— 
Lieut. Col. Sebastian Land, from 23d April 1834^— 
Major Win. Cunningham, 54th N.I., from 18th 
May 1833.— Maj. Thomas Hall, of invalids, from 
28th June 1834.— Capt. Thos. Sanderson, 9th L.C., 
fTom 28th April 1834.— Capt. Albert Fenton, 1st 
N.I., from 18th Aug. 1834.— Capt. Richard Arm- 
strong, 73d N.I.. from 6th Aug. 1834.— Lieut. C. J. 
Cornish, 4*h L.C., from 15th Dec. 1832.— Lieut. 
A. C. Dennistoun, 11th N.I., from 7th Aug. 1833. 
—Lieut. Alex. Learmouth, 54th N.I., from 17th 
Jan. 1833 on Lord Clive's Fund).— Ens. Gavin Ha- 
milton, 64th N.L, from 23d June 1833 (on ditto).— 
Assist Slug. W. F. Cumming, from 23d Sept 1832. 

Resigned . — Lieut Edmund Ironside, 62d N.I., 
from 2d Aug. 1832. 

Pensioned. — Rev. Daniel] Corrie, LL.D., arch- 
deacon, from 18th April 1834. 

Name removed from Army List .— Capt James 
Coulthard, artillery, from 24th May 1831. 


MADRAS ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in Kngfanrf.— Lieut. Col J. Mallandalne, 
of Infantry, from 18th Nov. 1834.— Maj. F. E. 
Smith, 47th N.I., (Tom 17th April 1834.— Capt. 
George Wlllock, 5th L.C., from 29th Oct 1833.— 
Capt N. L. Austen, 18th N.I., from 24th April 
1834. — Capt. T. B. Jones. 44th N.L, from 9th July 
1834.— Capt C. H. Baddeley, 52d N.I., from 23d 
April 1834.— Capt Philip Fletcher, 45th N.I., from 

11th Jan. 1834 (on Lord Clive’s Fund) Ens.W. H. 

Deaiuley, 18th N.L, from 18th Oct 1833 (on ditto.) 
—Ens. C. F. Mackenzie, 52d N.L, from 31st July 
1833 (on ditto). 

Resigned . — Capt Henry Goold, 28th N.I., from 
15th June 1834. -Cadets W. R. N. Campbell and 
A>ex. N. Sherson. of Infantry.— Assist Surg. Jas. 
Chalmers, from 22d Feb. 1834. 

Name removed from Army List — 2d Lieut Edw. 
J. Morgan, Artillery, from 21st Feb. 1834. 


BOMBAY ESTABLISHMENT. 

Retired in EngiantL—Rev. Henry Davies, chap- 
lain, from 25th June 1834.— Rev. Samuel Payne, 
ditto, from 3d Nov. 1834.— Lieut Col. R. W. 
Fleming, of Infantry, from 3d Nov. 1833.— Surg. 
James Fortnom, from 15th Sept 1834. 

Resigned. — W .G. Clarke, Esq., civil service, from 
17th Sept 1834.— Capt. George Candy, 3d N.L, 
from 28tn Nov. 1833.— Lieut G. P. Ball, 15th N.L, 
from 31st March 1834. — Ens. Alex. Moriaon, 22d 
N.L, from 27th June 1834. 

Pensioned (on Lord Clive’s Fund).— Cornet W.B. 
C. Roberts. 2d L.C.. from 2d April 1831.— Lieut 
Chaa. S. Thomas, 21st N.L, from 29th Nov. 1832. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHAMOIS. 

4 th h. Drags, (at Bombay). Comet G. J. Hu- 
band to belieut by purch., v. Knox, whose prom, 
by purch. has been cancelled (14 Nov. 34) ; Thos. 
GeiU to be cornet by purch., v. Bates, who retires 
(28 do.). 

13th L. Drags . (at Madras). Cornet E. R. Read 
to be lieut by purch., v. Heneage who retires; and 
H. Hamilton to be cornet by purch., v. Read (both 
12 Dec. 34). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Ens. B. Sayer, from h. n. 
31st F., to be ensign, v. Montgomery, cashiered by 
sentence of a general court-martial (19 Dec. 34). 

9 th Foot (at Mauritius). Lieut. John Donnelly 
to be adj., v. Creagh, who resigns adjutancy only 
U July 34). 

1 3th Foot (in Bengal). Faym. H. Carrew, from 
17th F., to be paym., v. Grimes app. to a recruit- 
ing district (19 Dec. 34). 

17th Foot (in N. S. Wales). Lieut. John Darley 
to be capt. by purch., v. Moflatt who retires ; Ens. 
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John Enkine to be lieut. by purch., v. Darley ; 
and S. H. Cony to be ensign by purch.; v. Enkine 
(all 12 Dec. 34). 

31* Foot (In V. D. Land). Lieut. Hoo. G. H. 
Cavendish, from h. p. unattached, to be lieut. v. 
Johnston prom. (28 Nov. 34) — 2d Lieut. M. Mac 
Gregor to be 1st lieut. by purch., v. Cavendish who 
retires; and Alfred Andrews to be 2d lieut., v. 
MacGregor (both 12th Dec. 34>. 

89 th Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut. H. Cosby from 
1st Dr. Gu., to be lieut., v. Turner who exch. (19 
Dec. 34'. 

31* Foot (hi Bengal). Em. Chas. Forest, from 
35th F., to be lieut., v. Beatty dec. (date 19 Dec. 
84). 

38th Foot (in Bengal). Capt. Walter Campbell, 
from 62d F., to be capt., v. O'Brien who excn. (11 
June 34). 

40th Foot (at Bombay). Staff Assist. Surg. H. 
Hadley, m.d., to be assist, surg , v. Archibald dec. 
(19 Dec. 34). 

41* Foot (at Madras). Capt. Arch. Hook, from 
h. p. Royal Vork Rangers, to be capt., v. Thomas 
Vincent, who exch. (12 Dec. 34). 

45 th Foot (at Madras). Ens. G. E. Darby to be 
lieut., v. Rose dec. ; and Cadet T. R. Crawley to 
be ensign, v. Darby both 19 Dec. 34). 

49 th Foot (in Bengal). Ens. G. F. Bartley to be 
lieut. by purch., v. J. R. Hart, who retires; and 
A. R. ShaJtespear to be ens. by purch., v. Bartley 
(both 19 Dec. 34). 

tiftf Foot (at Madras). Capt. G. B. O'Brien, from 
38th F., to be capt., v. Campbell who exch. til 
June 34). 

7 6th Foot (at Cape). Ens. F. R. Phayre to be 
lieut., v. Hutcheon prom. In 55th regt. ; and Cadet 

Nov alf 1111 * 1 10 ** cns * gn ' v * pfia yro (both 3* 

Foot (In Mauritius). EieuL W. T. Wod»> 
house, from 28th F., to be lieut., v. Campbell, 
who e*ch. (5 Dec 34). p ’ 

Unattached, Lieut. J. P, Johnston, from 21st 
regt., to be capt. (28 Nov. 34). 

Brant . # CapL Arch. Hook, 41st F., to be mgjcr 
in army (£2 July 30). 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrival*, 

Nov. 29. Ann, Tindale, from Bengal 19th June ; 
otr Plymouth.— Dac. 1. Alexander, M‘ Lachlan; 
{ S? m M *y 1 M Cowes. — 2. Bolton, 

FremHn, from Bengal 12th May and Cape 11th 
toft 1 * cJ?, D ^;-- Post - Toogood, from Cape 
iflth Sept.; at Gravesend.— 3. Concordia, Black- 
aller, from Cape 90th Sept. ; at Bristol. — 4. Alfred, 
Tapley, from Bengal 9th May, and Madras 19th 

ft!!!!? Wlm ?™ Turner, Leitch, 

frwn Bombay 5th July; at Liverpool.— pyra mus\ 
Weller, from China &th April; off Falmomh.- 
A Ranker, Smith, from Bombay 0th Aug. ; at LI- 
^erpooL^Gegnac Packet, Splttal, from N.S. Wales 
auh June ; at Oravesend^B. Herculean, King, 
from Bengal 9th July: Indue, Haggart, from ditto 
3d July ; Oriental, Fuller, from Bombay 19th July; 
and Minerva, Ritchie, from ditto 20th July : all at 
Liverpool. — Claudine, Walker, from Mamas 27th 
July and Cape 30th Sept. ; off Hastings.-Brougi^ 
Castle, Ryley, from Cape 21st Sept. ; and Thomas 
S»uj©*, Hummer, from Cape 3d Oct., both at 
Howard > Sparke, from Cape 9th Oct.; 
at Deal — Duchess of Clarence, Evans, from China 
offLivenxxjL-lO. Bussorah Merchant, 
Moncrieff, from Bengal 19th June, Cape 1st 
Westmoreland, Brldgstock, frpmBau- 
Wl 2M July; both at Deal?— WUlia « / Clarke, 

v®* 0 Aue.; off Portsmouth Hindoo, 

Aug. ; off Holyhead.-. 
Lada East, Strachan.from Bstavlaand Mauritius: 
off Dover.— ll. Bomftay Packet, Garnock, from 
Bombay 7th July and Cape 8th Oct. ; off Liver- 
“■"ler, i frc 
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18th Sept., and Ascension 2^*1 1 
cargo of late shiptfoW.— OAsCr tu,u 
tavls 10th Aug., and Maur^tous 
Cork.— 18. John Taylor ~ J 


[Ja& 

)id Oct- (with part of 
‘ Jeggett, from Ha- 
il? m 9m 


Cork.— 18. John Taytcr, Crav* rfcrd, from Bombay 
17th Aug.; off Liverpool. — Pearl. Saunders, 
from Mauritius llth Sept J av*> BrietoL— Erasmus, 
Marks, from Batavia, fee. ; ofTi Penance- at Jwm- 

1 — ir * 

J 


Marks, from Batavia, Ac. •, on=imtin.-eu a wo* 
rice, Ingerman, from Batavia r 19th Aug. ; off the 
Wight. % 

Departures? 

NeV. M. Need Qtooe, Brown,'' for V. D. 1 
(with convicts); from Sdtty--&ttc. 6. PIm 
B iden, for Ceylon and Bombay; frda Portsmouth. 
— C aturde Lion, Glover, for Batav.'a and Sioo* 
P°rej from LiverpooL— <L Lady Nagent, Fk wrest, 
for N. S. Wales (with convicts) ; from DenL — Uh 
Arcthusa, Jane, for N. S. Wales; and Caeiaue, 
Pulham, for St. Helena; both from DeaL — Lon- 
don, Lamb, for Cape; and Statesman, QuiUer, for 
N.S. Wales; both from Portsmouth.— 12. JB mpe- 
ror Alexander, Hurst, for Bombay ; from LUneUy. 
13. May, Peal, for Bombay; and Bencosten.Bww, 
tor Batavia and China; both from LiverpooL — 14» 
Rosalind, Sinclair, for St. Helena ; from DeaL— 
Bachelor, Miller, and Freak, Bouch, both for N.SL 
^ rom Liverpool.— 15. Ann, Ascough, tost N. 
S. Wales; and Neva, Peck, for ditto (with convicts); 
both from Deal. — Columbia, Patterson, for Bom- 
bay; from Liverpool.— 16. George the Third, 
Moxey, for V. D. Land (with convicts); from 
DeaL — 17. Courier, Davidson, for Cape; from 
Deal — 18. Henry, Bunney, for Cape ; from DenL 
—10. Porcupine, Oppenheitn, for SL Helena ant 
Cape : from Plymouth.— 22. Scoleby Castle, San- 
dys, for Bombay, Madras, and China; and Emily, 
for Cape; both from Deni— 23. Jfuefev, 
Smith, for Bombay ; from LiverpooL — 94. 8trath 
Eden, Cheape, for Madras and Bengal; front 
Deal.— 28. Gimro, M 'Kinney, and Claremont, 
Stephens, both for Bengal ; from Liverpool.— PL 
bilia, Stephenson, for V. D. Land ; from DenL — 
27. Victoria, Wilson, for Mauritius ; from Bristol. 

PASSENGERS FROM INDIA. 

Per Ann, from Bengal : Mr. Richardson. Me of 
the Company's service; Mr. M'Necs. 

Pm- Bolton, from Bengal . Mrs. Thotnpw* mat. 
two children; Mrs. Ek ins; Miss Reddish; Lieut. 
Ekins, Bengal Cavalry; Lieut. Southall, H. M. 
38th mgt. ; Dr. Spry ; six children.— Landed at 
Cape: Mrs. Halhed and two children ; N. Halbert* 
Esq. C. S.; R. Walpole, Esq. C. S. (since dead) 1 
servants.— Mrs. M‘ George died at sea 14 May. 

Per Cognac Packet, from New South Wales 1 
Mr. R. Overead. 

Per William Turner, from Bombay : Dr. Far m s 
, p * r Merchant, from Bengal, for Eng- 

land: Mr. Backhouse.-For CapeTftr. and Mrs. 
Walters and three children ; Mr. and Mrs. Alex- 
ander ; Mr. Smith ; Mr. Burton, 90th regt. ; 14 
native servants.-Mr. Miller died at sen 16th. Aug. 

Pf?J <d * ne ' f «>m Madras: Mrs. C’lulow and 
three children ; two Misses Hudleston, daughters 
of Josiah Hudleston, Esq.; J. Clulow, Esq". CS. : 
Col W. C. Oliver, 41.cN 1 . i. , Me)or W.H^afto^ 
CapL J. Reid, H. M. 45th regt. ; Capt. Bankier, 
J, at « of the General Hewitt , Lieut. A. B. Kerr, 
34th N. I. ; Ens. T. L. Patch, 30th N. I. ; Cornet 
F. Studdy, 5th L. C. ; Mr. Carrot— From the 
Cape ; Mrs. Hudleston and child : Mr. Graham, 
merchant. — From St- Helena : two Masters Dove- 
ton; two invalids^-! Capt. Moore, N. I., was land- 
ed at the Cape, and Lieut. Cottrell, 8th L. C., ditto 
at SL Helena.)— Assist. Surg. J. Quin died at sen. 

Chrht^ m6ay pdck9t > from Bombay : Mr. J. W. 


.{S’ Oriental, from Bombay; Mrs. KembaU and 
child ; Mrs. Jackson and two children ; Lieut. CoL 
White, artillery ; CapL Jackson ; J. E. Howard, 
Esq.; Mr. F. Stanley; two Misses Anderson. 

Plw Sssortrtr, from Madras: Mrs. HallcwaD ; 

yft. chlld j Mrs. Davies; Mrs. 
Handsand gro children ; Major Watcdteld, H. M. 
®*h fofL ; Rev. John HeRewdl, chaplain Madrm 
mtalk ; CapL Bury, 2d L. C. : CantT H. Ti«b» 
xrf^“B^«T 2 tt ? ; C*PL FB&&*, 13th n: L; Sura. J.aJS; 

.. M-Aipb, ,SJ, n?& ^ V-JLiUt jSFiz Lu^aSt'l&i 

Janson, from Batavia 15th Aug.. Ac.* foth k?*! it **? « l3th N * : LleuL G. Davies, 43d 
offPensancc.— Cforlnda, Antrim? ftS i L H ie ? t : P™?}> ^ Ltout ” 


— wv* on uci. ; on Liver- 
P 001 *--^- MBkoJrom Singapore 25to Ju- 

deline, Hamilton, from China 26th June, and Ba. 

Eldon 
Anjer, 


Wl «• »•; LleuL Newsam, 
Wth N. I. ; Lieut. Uarrow, 9th N. 1. ; LleuL Mor- 
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S Al, irtOkry; Lieut. Gray, II. M. 13th L. Drags ; 

% lerTMti. — Worn the Cepe: Mrfc Marshall; 

Misa Watson— ^Maeler Devin died et sea 2 Sept.) 

Expected, 

Per M oun t wt u art JUphinstone, from Bengal: 

Mra. Col. Watson and family ; Lieut, and Mrs. 

Cornish and child; Mrs. Lyons and child » A. 

Sconce, Esq., C.S. ; Capt. Miles, B. N. 1. ; Capt. 

Whittam and Lieut. Peshall, H. M. 3d. regt. ; 

Lieut. Paterson, Madras N. I. ; Lieut. Hay, B. 

N. I.t Lleuts. Kays and Rogers, artillery ; Major 
Peseta^ two children— Foe Cape : Major PaUle 
mad Dr. MacIntyre. 

par John M*LeUan, from Bengal, for Greenock : 

Mrs. M'Karlaae and two children ; Mrs. Sande- 
nasn; Mrs. Duff: Mrs. Blues; Capt. Sandeman, 

B. N. I>i Rev. Mr. Duff ; Rev. Mr. Grovet 
Master Lowis ; Mias Duff 
Per Ptatma, from Singapore: Mrs. Wilson and 
two children ; Capt. Kirby, Madras army. 

Per Uratva, from Algoa Bay: Mrs. Dunn; Miss 
Gallagher ; Mr. Phillips. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Star* Safest, for Madras and Bengal i Wil- 
kinson Dent, Esq.; Mr. Bishop; Mr. Johnston; 
Mr. Supple j Mr. Owen ; Mr. Rose; Mrs. Hort- 
burgh; Mr. Renwlck. 

Per Scaleby Caette, for Bombay, Madras, and 
China: Mr. and Mrs. Scott; Miss Scott; Miss 
Stewart; Miss Bogle; Mr. M'Haffev; Mr. De 
Vitre; Mr. Boyer; Mr. Church; Mr. Jackson. 

LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The WUl am Money, O'Brien, from China and 
Quebec to London, was wrecked about the 17th 
of November on Monaquafon Shoal. Crew saved. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Nov. 83. At Springfield Lodge, Surrey, the lady 
of David Hill, Esq., East-India House, of avion. 

28. At Bath, the lady of Col. M. Boyd, Bengal 
army, of a son. 

Dae. 6. AtlBaUpy House, Plymouth, Devon, the 
lady of LL Col. Elliot, Hon. E. I. Company's Ser- 
vice, of a son and heir. 

1L Lady of CoL Delamain, C.B., of a daughter. 

10. The wife of Mr. Thomas R. Clarke, Cadet 
department, Eaat-India House, of a son. 

Cl. In Cadogan-place, the lady of Capt. E. M. 
Danfell, H. C. S., of a daughter. 

22. At Exeter, the lady of Major John Camp- 
bell, Bengal army (ietiredlist). of a daughter. 

94. AtCatisfield, near Fareham, Hants, the lady 
of Henry Gardiner, Eaq., Madras C. S., of a son. 


MARRIAOR9. 

25. At Tweedmouth Church, Major Ovuns, 
of the Hon. E. 1- Company’s service, to Jessy, 
third daughter of John Robertson, Esq., of 
Tweedmouth. 

26. At Upton, Bucks, Sir William Coote Set on, 
Bart., of Pitmedden, to Eliaa Henrietta, second 
daughter of the late John Lumsden, Esq., of 
Ctashny, and relict of the late Capt. J. P. Wilson, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company's service. 

Dec. 1. At St. George's, Hanover -square, Major 
Dyce, of the Madras army, to Jane Elisabeth, 
only daughter of Lieut. Col. Maclachlan. 

4. At Mitcham, Surrey, Mr. E. P. Butler, eldest 
son of Gamaliel Butler, Esq. of Hobart Town. 
Van Diemen's Land, to Martha Sarah, second 
daughter of Mr. Charles Asprey, of Mitcham. 

8. At St. Marylebone New Church, Alexander 
Crowe, Eaq., late of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany's service, to Matilda Emmeline, third daugh- 
be of Peter Trcsevant, Esq., of Chester-terrace, 
Regent's- park. 

10. Thomas Staunton Cahill, Esq. y.n., assist, 
surgeon of the Bombay Light Cavalry, to Anne, 
third daughter of the late Richard Floyd, Esq., 
of the county Clare, Ireland. 


11. Thornes McGillivray, Esq., Hon. E. L Com- the Gist year of his age. 
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pany's service, to Miss Caroline Philips Cavill, of 
LtKtgat e-street. 

18. At Plurastead Church, Henry Augustus 
Hornsby, Esq., Madras army, to Elisa Frances, 
eldest daughter of Capt. Haultain, Royal Ar- 
tillery. 

Lately. At Budock, Capt. Dunkin, of the Hon. 
E.I. Ccanpany’s service, to Miss Susan Moel Ed- 
warda, of Stratton-place, Grata Bank, Falmouth. 

DEATHS. 

June 11. Within a fortnight’s sail of Hobart 
Town, R. C. Chrystle, Esq., of the ship Red 
Rover, who wes washed overboard during a gale. 

July 14. At Eaet Sheen, in his 30th year, Fre- 
derick Woods Omaanney, Eaq., of Putney, after 
a lingering illness, which he hose with much for- 
titude. His loss Is much lamented by hie family 
and friends. 

Aug. 12. On board the Claudine, Assist. Surg. 
John Quin, Madras establishment. 

Nov. 10. At Edinburgh, Robert Boyes, Esq., 
captain Hon. East- India Company’s service, 
youngest son of the late John Boyes, Esq., of 
Wellnall, Lanarkshire. 

14. At Steioe, in the island of Skie, N.B., at 
an advanced age, Mrs. MacLeod, relict of the late 
Major MacLeod, and only surviving daughter of 
the celebrated Flora and Capt. Allan Macdonald, 
of the 84th regt., and sister of the late Lieut. Col. 
John Macdonald, of Exeter. 

21. At Bath, aged 62, Mrs. Margaret Taylor, 
widow of the late Ray Taylor, Esq., of Canon- 
bury, Islington, captain In the Hon. E. I. Com- 
pany’s service. 

27. At Fairfield, Frances Elizabeth, eldest, 
daughter of Sir Peregrine P. F. P. Acland, Bart., 
aged four yean and arhalf. 

20. At Dunfallandy, Lieut. Gen. Archibald Fer- 
gusson, of Dunfallandy, Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service. 

— At Liverpool, In his 41st year, Capt. George 
Weaver, late of the Cordelia , in consequence or a 
fall on the preceding day, whilst surveying a new 
vessel which he was to liave commanded. 

— At Athlone, in his 19th year, William John 
Kerr, of the 1st or Royal Regt. of Infantry, son 
of the late William Drury Kerr, Esq., of the Ben- 
gal civil service. 

30. At Ipswich, Elisa Herbert, wife of Vice- 
Admiral Page, and only child of Governor John 
Herbert, of the East- India Company’s service. 

Dee. 1. At Ax mins ter, CoL Hetxler, C.B., of the 
Bengal artillery. 

2. At Beckenham, Kent, Maj. Gen. the Hon. 
Granville Ansob Chetwynd Stapylton, In his 77th, 
year. 

— Elizabeth, wife of Abraham Borradalle, Eaq., 
in the 45th year of her age. 

4. At Vauxhall, in his 70th year, Henry Lin- 
deman. Esq., the oldest chief officer In the Hon. 
East-India Company's service, which he entered 
in 1784. 

6. At his house, Findrassie, N.B., Colonel Alex- 
ander Grant, C.R., of the Hon. East-India Com- 
pany’s service, known for his gallant conduct hr 
the field on numerous occasion, and who in the 
hard-fought battle of Assaye may be said to have 
turned the fortune of the day. 

— At his residence, in Bryanston-ctreet, aged 
46, Thomas Pringle, Esq., author of “ Sketches 
In South Africa, Ac. He wea for several years 
secretary to the London Anti-blavery Society, 
and well known as the able and unflinching advo- 
cate of the rights of the coloured races. 

— At Lausanne, Joanna, daughter of the late 
John Forbes, Esq.of Baker-street, Portmaa-squaret 
— At Hackney, James Court. Esq., late secre- 
tary to the Trinity House, aged 63. 

13. At Edinburgh, Flora Elisabeth Heathoote 
Lindsay, eldest daughter of the Hon. Charles R. 
Lindsay, of the Hon. Company’s civil service 
Bengal, aged 19. 

21. EliaabeA Sophia, relict of the late R. C. 
Plowden, Esq., of Devooshite-place, and for 
twenty-seven yean, a Director of the East-India 
Company. 

27. At Edmonton, after a short itinera, Charles 
Lamb, Esq., late of the East-India House, author 
of the ** Essays of Elia,” and of other works. In 
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N.B. The letter* P.C. denote prime cost. or manufticturer*’ price* ; A. odoance (per cent.) m the same ; 
D. discount (per cent.) on the tame; N.D. no dsmand^-The bamr mound is equal to 82 1b. 2 oe. 2 
drs. t and 100 bazar mounds equal to 110 factory mavnds. Good* told by Sa.Rupee* B. md*. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to SO Olb. TW 
Surat Candy is equal to 746J lb. The Pecul is equal to 133 j lb. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, July 24, 1834. 


Rs»A* Rs. A« 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt 13 9 ^ 19 7 

Bottles 100 9 7 — 10 3 

Coals B. md. o 5 — 0 6 

Copper Sheathing* 16-32 ..F.md. 45 6 — 45 14 

— Brasiers* do. 43 14 — 44 5 

— Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 45 5 — 45 13 

Bolt do. 42 10 — 43 0 


— me... 


53 0 
35 8 


70 o 

36 8 

— Peru Slab 

.Ct.Es. do. 

__ 

— Russia 

.Sa.Rs.do. 

___ 


— 

Copperas 


1 8 

— 

1 9 

Cottons* chintz 


■ ■■ - 



Muslins, assort. 

1 2 

— 

14 0 

Yarn 16 to 170 . 


0 4 

— 

0 8 

Cutlery, fine 


40 A. 

— 

GOA. 

Glass 


10D. 


... . .. 

Hardware 


30 A. 

— 

50A. 

Hosiery, cotton 

Ditto* silk 


30 A. 
P.C. 

— 

45A. 


Iron* Swedish, sq.. .Sa.Rs. F.md. 

flat do. 

English* sq ..do. 

flat . do. 

' Bolt do. 

! Sheet do. 

!— Nalls cwt. 

. Hoops .........F.md. 

! Kentledge cwt. 

.Lead, Pig ...f.md. 

| Sheet do. 

r Millinery 

I Shot, patent bag 

hSpelter CtRs. F. md. 

'Stationery 

‘Seed, English CtRs. F.md 

Swedish do. 

iTin Plates Sa.Rs. box 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 

coarse and middling. . . . 


Ra*A. Ra-A. 
4 8 @ 4 I© 
9 — 4 11 
o — a 3 

2 — 33 
7 — 3 10 
7 — 4 IS 
7 — 16 « 
7—38 

3— 14 

1—85 
4 — 11 6 


> Flannel fine.. 


25 to33D.dk P.C. 

7l0 — 7 1* 

40 A. — 85 A. 
5 13 — 5 14 
6.12 — 7 4 
19 7 — 19 lO 
2 15 — 8 
1 3 
1 5 


3 

— 3 7 

— 1 8 


MADRAS, April 2, 1835. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 @ 

Copper* Sheathing candy 245 — 

Cakes do. 220 — 

- — Old do. 225 — 

Nails, assort do. 280 — 

Cottons* Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 

Longcloth, fine 20A. — 

Cutlery, tine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware I0A. — 

Hosiery PC. — 

Iron, Swedish* candy 42 — 

— English sq do. 21 — 

— Flat and bolt do. 21 — 


Rs. 

8 
250 
230 
230 
300 
15 A. 


Rs. 

.candy 24 @ 


Rs. 


Iron Hoops . 

Nalb 

Lead* Pig do. 35 — 42 

Sheet do. 35 — 40 

Millinery 25A.— 38 A. 

Shot* patent 25A. — 30A. 

20 A. Spelter candy 98 — 30 

25 A. Stationery 2§A. — 30 A. 

10 A. Steel* English Candy 80 — 85 

10 A. Swedish do. 140- — 150 

15 A. TinPUtes box 20 — 21 

10 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 15 D. — 20D. 

50 ; coarse ...15D. — 20 IX 


23 

23 


Flannel, fine . . 


. P.C. — 10 A. 


BOMBAY, August 16, 1834. 


R*. _ 

Anchors cwt. 10 (5 

Bottles dot. 0.12 

Coals ...chakl. 8 — 

Copper, Sheathing* 16-32 ....cwt. 55 - 

— Thick sheets do. 59 - 

— Plate do. 54.8 - 

— Tile do. 56 

Cottons, Chintz* dec.* Ac. 

— Loogcloths 

Muslins 

Other goods 

Yarn* Nos. 20 to 60 lb. 0.10 

Cutlery* table P. - 

Glass and Earthenware 25 D. - 

Hardware P. C. 

Hosiery, half hose P.C. 


Rs. 

| . 

R*. 

Rs. 

12 

;lron, Swedish, bar 

.St. candy 50 (a), 


1 

English, do. 


28 

10 

Hoops 


— 

57 

— Nails 


15 

m 

Sheet 


6.4 

55 

I Rod for bolts 

..St. candy 31 — 

3ft 

■ ■■ ■ 

do. for nails . . . . 


32 

— 

Lead, Pig 


— . 



! Sheet 


-■ 

— 

Millinery 


— 

Shot, patent 


10 

0.15 

Spelter 


9 

26 D. 

Stationery 

P. C. 

— - 

35 D. 

Steel, Swedish 


13 

— 

Tin Plates 


— „ 


Woollens, Brood doth, 

coarse 

Flannel, fine 

fine ..yd. 6 — 

7 

2 


CANTON, June 17, 1834. 


Drs. 

Cottons* Chintz* 28 yds. piece 21 

— Loogcloths do. 3 

— Muslins, 20 yds. do. 2 

— — Cambrics, 40 yds do. 4 

— Bandannoes do. ty 

— Yarn* Nos. 16 to 50 pecul 40 

Iron, Bar do. 130 —1.40 


• Rod do. 21 


@ Drs. Drs. Drs. 

4}, Smalts ......pecul 30 (ft fn 

— 5 ! Steel, Swedish .tub 4 — 

— 2J; (Woollens, Broad doth yd. 0.70— 1.15 

— 5 ; do. ex super yd. 2.75 

— 2 I Camlets pee. 15 — 21 

— 55 I 1 Do. Dutch do. 28 30 

1.40 ‘ Long Ells dp. 8—84 

— llTin, Straits .....pecul 1ft — 13) 


Lead. Pig do. 3J — 3i,Tin Plates .\box 10 — 11 
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Anchors pecul 

Bottle* UK) 

Copper Nell* end Sheathing pecul 

Cotton*,MadapoUams, 24yd. by 36ln. pcs. 

Imit. Iran 24 36 do. 

Longdoths 38 to 40 • • • • 39 do. 

do. do. • • • • 4tM4 do. 

. ■■ ■ do. do. • • • • 44-34 do. 

50 do. 

54 do. 

Prints, 7-8- tingle colour* do. 

— 9-8. do. 

— Cambric, 12 yds. by 42 to 45 in. - -do. 

— Jaconet, 20 44 - - 40 do. 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 do. 

— - Chintz, fancy colours do. 


Dr*. Drs. 
8 @ 9 
31 - a\ 
37—39 
1* - 3 
l|-3 
3* - 
41 - 74 
5*- 84 


2J - 3 
3 — 3\ 

14 — *4 
\very 11- Woe 

Jmic. D. 

4-54 


l! 


Drs. Drs. 

Cotton Hkfs. imft. Battick, dUe.- -doz. 21 (a) 4 

do. do PulUcat doz. 1J — 2 

Twist, 18 to 38 pecul 441—50 

Hardware, assort. lim. dem. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 43—5 

! English do. 24 — 2| 

1 Nails do. 7 — 9 

Lead, Pig do. 4] — 5 

Sheet - do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent ...bag — — 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4| 

Steel, Swedish do. 54 — 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 —11 

Camblets do. 2U — 24 

Ladies’ cloth yd. 14 — 24 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, July in, 1834.— There have been very 
few sales of Piece Goods during the past week, 
and the market Is extremely heavy. Yarn is like- 
wise heavy of sale. Woollens, no change in the 
market. Metals: since our last, the basaar has 
been In a very active and excited state, arising, it 
Is understood, principally from orders received 
from the up-country markets. With the excep- 
tion of iron, on which there has not been much 
change, almost every metal has advanced at per 
our quotations. The market for Ales has for 
several days been falling . — July 24. Considerable 
sales of Book Muslins, Jaconets, and Lappets are 
reported : in other Piece Goods the market has 
been dull during the week. We have no alteration 
to notice in Twist. In Metals, the market has 
generally receded somewhat; prices, however, 
•till continue very high — Kxch. JY. Cur. 

Bombay, Aug. 9, 1834.— Business to a consider- 
able extent has been transacted during the past 
week in both branches of our import trade. British 
•taples still continue to improve in price.-*-.jM#. 16. 
Copper and Iron continue to advance in price, and 
even at our quotations holders do not seem anxi- 
ous to selL Xaale of Tin Plates has been reported 


of 4<10 boxer at Rs. 25 per box, which denotes 
considerable Improvement.— An advance from 5 
to 10 per cent, on some particular descriptions of 
Piece Goods is reportal to hive taken place since 
the date of our last. The onlv sales communicated 
are 36 packages of assorted piece goods, 2no pieces 
of stout shirting, and 300 pieces of striped mus- 
lins —The demand for Cotton Twist, Nos. 20 and 
50, is more lively, and sales can be effected at 
higher ta*es than could have been obtained a few 
weeks ago. 

Singapore July 17. 1834.— A good many sales of 
plain Cotton Piece Goods have taken place this 
week at our quotations, some in immediate barter 
for produce. Business continues very languid ; 
June, July, and August are generally our dullest 
months. 

Cktnton, May 20. 1834. — Trade In general is 
dull ; money continues very scarce with the na- 
tives, which in a great degree is the cause of the 
prevailing low prices in many of our imports.— 
June 3. Woollens remain without demand, and no 
improvement In Cotton Piece Goods. Iron and 
Steel, heavy supplies. Spelter, difficult of Sale.— 
June 17. In our general trade there Is little doing. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Aug. 4, 1 834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.) Rs. As. Rs. As. J Sell. 

Pram. 21 0 Rem it table, Nal to 887. 20 0 Prera. 

24 8 Other Numbers-- 23 8 

I 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. — . 

•••• Ditto..- • 2 da 0 4 

— .... Ditto.... 3 do. <*ar. 
none .... Ditto.... 4 da — — 

• „ f New 5 per Cent, from \ A . 

3 8 \ Na 1151 to end ../ 0 4 
3 0 3d 5 per Cent.1829-30. . 2 8 

Dfcc. 1 0 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832 33. 0 8 Disc. 
11,500 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 10,500. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bils 5 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 

Government Bills on London, 12 months* date, 
tobuy. Is. lid.; to sell, ls.l0Jd. per Sa. Rupee. 

Private Bills on London, 6 months’ sight, to ouy, 
2s. 2d. ; to sell, 2s. Id. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras , Aug. 12, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 336 Sa. Rs. 24 Prera. 

At the Rate prevailing amoog Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 1064 Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 22 Prera. 

Five per cent. Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vie* 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, vis. 1064 Madras Rs. per 

160 Sa. Rs. 2 Disc. 

./faoLjoum.N.S. Vol.IG.No.OI. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 

At the Rate of Subscription, i Hz. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 1<M) Sa. Rs. 

Ronds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above Na 1,000 from | to 14 Prera. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. KJRJ 
Madras Rs. per loo Sa. Rs. 14 Prera. 

Bombay, Aug. 16, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight. In small sums. 
Is. lid. to 2s. per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106.8 to 106.12Bom* 
Rs. pe» KM) Sicca Rupee*. 

On Madras, at .30 days’ sight, 101.4 to 101.12 Bora. 
Rs. per ion Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remit table Loon, 12U.4 to 131 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, R»7 to 1(>7.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-20. K)7 to IK) per ditto. 

Ditto of 1H29-30, 109.4 to Uoper ditto. 

SingajKtre, July 17, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 6d. to 4s. Oil. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 21 J Sa. Rs. per 10 dollars. 

Canton , June 17, 1834. 

Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. lOd. to fis. per Sp.Dol. 

On Bengal. — Private Bills, 204 Sa. Rs. per lot) 
Sp. Dots, (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Rom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditta 

Syce* Silver at Linlin, 3 per cent. prcm. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, December 23, 1834. 


EAST- INDIA AND CHINA PRODUCE. 

£. S. d. _ £. 9. 


cwt 9 6 0 @ 9 16 0 
1 H - 


0 — 


0 0 
0 0 


•cwt 9 10 
3 5 
4 
3 
0 
a 
l 
8 
9 
0 
0> 


0 — 
6 — 
0 — 

* = 

74 - 


9 18 0 — 

5 0 6 * — 


Coffee, Batavia 

Saroarang * 

Cherlbon 9 19 0 — 

— Sumatra 1 15 

— Ceylon 9 11 

Mocha 

Colton, Surat* 

Madras • ••■•« 

Bengal * 

Bourbon 

Drugs 4 b for Dyeing. 

Aloes, Epatfoa • •• 

Anniaeeds, Star* <• 

Borax, Refined 3 

— Unrefined 3 

Camphire, in tub 7 

Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb 0 

Ceylon 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 

Lignea • 3 

CastorOil lb 0 

China Root cwt. 90 

Cubebs- 9 

Dragon’s Blood 0 15 

Gum Ammoniac, drop • • 6 0 

— Arabic * 9 9 

Assafoetlda 1 10 

Benjamin, 3d Sort* • 3 10 

— — Anirai 5 0 

— Gambogium 6 0 

_ Mynh 9 0 

Ollbanum 


1 18 
9 15 
1 19 
9 14 
6 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


— 16 10 0 


3 6 0 
8 0 0 
0 3 0 

s ToT 0 

3 0 0 
0 1 3 


— 8 13 

— 98 0 

— 70 

— 34 

— 40 

— 10 0 


— 13 

— 9 


Kino 

Lac Lake 

*..*lb 

Shell 

...cwt 



Musk, China • •* 


Nux Vomica 

...cwt 

Oil, Cassia 

....os. 

Cinnamon- •- 


Cocoa-nut* • * 

. . *cwt. 

— Cajaput* •** 



12 0 0 
0 0 3 — 
0 9 3 

2 ~ 0 — 


0 
0 

0 — 
5f — 
0 — 
0 — 
44 - 
24 - 


0 9 
0 0 

0 3 

1 15 
0 0 

.... 0 0 
.... 0 0 11 * — 
.... nooo 
... 0 16 — 
cwt. 3 0 0 — 
• lb 0 0 3* — 
cwt. 0 13 0 - 
.... o 10 0 — 
.... 0 18 0 - 
.... 4 15 O — 
.... 110 0 — 

- -lb 

0 0 3 


H 
0 10 
0 0 
0 6 

0 0 
0 0 
0 1 

0 9 
3 9 
0 1 
0 18 

0 17 

1 3 


- Mace 

— — Nutmegs • 

Opium 

Rhubarb 

Sal Ammoniac > 

Senna 

Turmeric, Java 
— Bengal • • • 

China 

Galls, In Sorts • •« 

, Blue 

Hides, Buflfclo ... 

. Ox and Cow 0 0 3 — 0 0 6 

Indigo, Blue and Violet* .«• — 

— Purple and Violet .... 0 5 

Fine Violet 0 5 

Mid. to good Violet ..05 

— Violet andCopper .... 0 5 

— Copper 0 4 

. Consuming, mid. to fine 0 4 

. Do. ovd. and low .... 0 3 

— Do. very low 0 3 

. Madras, gd. to fine md. — 

— — Do. low & mid 0 8 

— Do. Kurpah low to gd. 0 3 


0 4 
0 19 
0 14 
0 8 
7 10 

0 14 

1 5 
1 7 
0 19 


83 

Mo0 *" ® * • • 

Nankeens piece — — 

Rattans 100 0 4 

Rice, Bengal White- - • -cwt. 0 10 

— Patna ' 0 13 

—•Java * 0 7 

Safflower 1 10 

9ago 0 11 

— Pearl 0 14 

Saltpetre ••*••• 1 4 

Silk, Bengal lb 0 13 

Novi 

Ditto White 

China 0 18 

Bengal Privilege 9 12 

— — Organsine * • — 

Spices, Cinnamon. ........ 9 8 

Cloves 0 0 

— Mace 0 4 

Nutmegs o 

— Ginger cwt. 1 

Pepper, Black !b 0 

White 0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt 1 

Siam and China 1 

— Mauritius (duty paid) 9 10 0 — 

Manilla and Java • •• 15 0 — 

Tea, Bohea ....lb 0 18 — 

— Congou 0 

— Souchong 0 


1 0 
0 16 


4 6 — 
4 W — 
7 0- 
0 81- 
0 6! — 
0 — 
0 — 


Campoi . 

Twankay 

Pekoe 

— Hyson Skin 

Hyson 

Young Hyson * * 

Gunpowder • •«• 

Tin, Banca 

Tortoiseshell 

Vermilion 

Wax 

Wood, Sanders Red* 
Ebony 

— Sapan 


74 - 
0 — 
81 - 


1 114 - 


0 9 9 
0 0 11J 
9 8 ff 

0 7 

1 10 
0 0 
0 1 
1 14 
1 8 
3 0 
1 7 
0 9 
0 3 
0 4 
0 9 
9 9 


9 

0 

4* 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

7 

e 

9 


.... o 
.... o 
.... 0 4 
.... 0 4 
cwt. 9 10 

• lb 1 4 

• lb 0 9 
cwt 6 6 
•ton 8 16 
.... 10 0 
.... io 0 


1 111 - 
3 8 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
6 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 

— 3 

— 90 

— 09 
-70 

— 9 15 

— 11 0 

-17 0 


n 

4 10* 
6 0 


Si 


— 063 
6 
6 

5 

4 10 j, 

6 0 , 
4 1 l 
3 6 


0 3 9 
0 4 4 


AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

Cedar Wdod foot 0 0 5| — 0 9 7 

Oil, Fish tun 95 0 0 — 90 0 0 

Whalebone ton 100 0 0 —105 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. 

Beat lb 0 9 3 — 0 4 0 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 9 0 

- ■ — V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 9 0 — 0 8 8 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 1 9 

SOUTH AFRICAN PRODUCE. 

Aloes cwt 1 5 0 — 180 

. Ostrich Feathers, und • •• -lb 

1 Gum Arabic cwt 1 5 0 — 1 10 0 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4* — 0 0 6 

Salted 0 0 44 — 0 0 5 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 4 6 

Raisins —— 

Wax 6 15 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best- .pipe 17 0 0 

Do. 2d A 3d quality • • • . 14 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 6 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 6 


— 750 

— 19 0 0 

— 15 0 0 

— 7 10 0 
— 093 


PRICES OP SHARES, December 26, 1834. 


DOCKS. 
East- India 


Price. 

Dividends.' 

Capital. 

Shares' 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

(Stock).... 

£• 

65 

£. 

— p. cent 
2* p. cent 

- T. 

498.667 

3.238.000 
1,352.759 

500.000 

900.000 

1.380.000 

£• 

~~£T 

March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan. July 

6 April. 5 Oct 
5 April. 5 Oct 
Jane. Dec. 



Em 







TIIHa ......... 


1094 

4* p. cent 
5 p. cent 



tlillO uuu> 

Weat-lndla 

-(Stock).... 

i 97 

- 

- 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian (Agricultural) •••••• 

! » 

— . 

10,000 

100 

854 

Jane. Dec. 


w 


3 p.cent 




Van Diemen’s Land Company 

' "<5J 

lolooo 

m 

16 

— 


Wolfe, Brothers, 25, Change Alley. 
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Google 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Dec. 23 . 


Swgwr.— -This market it firm and promises to con- 
tinue ta The demand, however, it rather lan- 
guid, and In tome Instances prices a trifle below 
the general rates have been submitted to, without 
aflfecting the confidence of holders. The stock of 
West India is now 50,521 hhds. and trs. being 4,284 
more than last year. The stock of Mauritius, 
£8,546 bags, being 14,094 less than last year. The de- 
livery of West India, 2,036 hhds. and trs., being 50 
lew than last year. The delivery of Mauritius 
1,617 bags, which is 1,103 less than the corre- 
sponding week of 1833. 

Coffee . — The market is steady. 

Cotton .— Tha Cotton market here is in a nomi- 
nal state; no purchases of any extent ; the prices 
are therefore uncertain. The accounts from Liver- 
pool state the Cotton market, exceedingly heavy, 
and the reduction in the prices lad week id. to 
Id. per lb. 

Indigo . — The late demand for Indigo has in a 
great measure subsided^-" A circular has been 
sent through the trade recommending quarterly 
sales of Indigo, as beneficial to the geneial trade of 
the country. It is a question of much interest, 
and we think it might prove, as it is stated, for 
the general good, but it is impossible to carry it 
Into effect, as the persons interested, the impor- 
ters will assuredly put up goods before the periodi- 
cal sales, when they conceive it will prove to be 
for their Individual advantage; we therefore re- 

r t, the resolution cannot be carried into effect ; 

is a species of small monopoly, which is ob- 
noxious to the general feeling of the merchants 
and to the spirit of the age, and it may be feared 
that many who sign it do so in bed faith, and will 
break through it on the first favourable opportu- 
nity ." — London New P. C. 

Tea . — The quarterly sale by the East-India 
Company commenced on the 1st Dec., and finished 
on the 12th. The Baheas were first offered, which 
went at prices l|d lower than those of last sale for 
land 1 chests ; the large chests are id. cheaper. 
The Congou packages are lid. higher, sod the fine 
Congous are 3d. to 4<L cheaper ; though ordinary 


and good sorts are also 1 |d. lower. Twankay* and 
Hysons alao sold at lower prices. There was a 
large muster of buyers* 

The following are the prices paid : — Bohea. qu. 
chests. Is. 71d. to Is. 9JcL ; half ditto. Is. ad. to 
Is. 9d.i large ditto. Is* fiid. to Is. 8Jd ; Congou 
packages. Is. lOld. to 2s. lid. — Congou, common* 
Is. 7i<£ to _ls. 94. ; good. Is. lOd. to 2s. 2d.; fine, 
and Pekoe kind, a. 2i<L to 3s. 7d — Souchong, 
3s. Old. to 4s. lid. ; ditto, la. 11 id. to 2s. 5RL-* 
Hyson Skin, Is. llid, to 3s- — Twankay*, is. lid. 
to Is. llid.; fine, 2k to 2s. 9d. — Hyson, common, 
3s. d. to 3s. 4d. ; middling, 3s. 6d. to 4s. Id. ; 
fine, 4s. 4d. to 7s. 5d.— Csropol, Is. 8£d. to 2s. 5Jd. 

Since the sale, there has been a good demand for 
most sorts, Boheas are. at cast price ; good Con- 
gous command an advance of la. to Is. l|d. ; and 
Twankay s and Hysons are at Id. per lb profit. 

About 200,0001b. of teas were refused at the 
taxed prices. Every quality of tees (except Con- 
gou kind) sold at lower prices than last sale. 

The clearances of teas few home consumption 
increased considerably soon after the commence- 
ment of the sale ; latterly they fell off, not equat- 
ing the deliveries of last quarter. The total deli- 
veries of teas in the three months ending the 1st 
December amounted to 7,754,752 lbs. 


A circular, dated 13th December, announce* 
that, “ At a meeting of East-India merchants, held 
to-day, it was resolved unanimously that the mer- 
chants' sales be discontinued after the 15th lost, 
until forther notice." 

At a sale of East-India produce, at Garra way’s, 
on the 18th December, afer some severe remarks 
upon the alleged attempts of the St. Katherine 
Dock Company to get a monopoly of the broker** 
trade, a resolution was passed, the effect of which 
was, that confidence could not be placed in the 
statement of the Committee of East-India mer- 
chants that their sales would not be continued 
and that measures should be adopted by the trade 
to protect their interests. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from November 25 to December 24* 1834. 


Nov. 


Bank 

Stock. 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr.Ct. 3$ Pr.Ct. 
Red. Consols, j Red. 


94^4 98 * 99 $ 


25 223 223$ 90}90$ 

26 | 223 90}90g 

27 221 f 222$ 90$90* 

28 221J222 90 90$'9O$91 £ 9S}98|| 

29 | 221 £ 90 90£j91 9 4 98$98 } 


New 3} 1 Long India 
Pr.Cent. Annuities. 1 Stock. 


4 Pr.Ct. India 
1826. I Bonds. | 


Exch. 
Bills. ! 


Dec.| 

1 


991 1001 17 2 66 6$ 99$ 20 21p 39 40p 

91 91*!98$98}!99}99? 16*2 17 — . I — 19 21p38 39p' 

91 91$ 98$98|j99}99} 16} 17 — 99} '19 20p 38 S9p 

99$99J 16} I6|J — | — ,19 20p 35 39p’ 

99$ 99} 16£ 16*g 263$ 98|98} 17 19p34 36pj 


| 

90$90* 91 91} 
"90194 
9li91i 
[91J91S 
Shut 


. 221 $ , 

2 224222 90$90§90}94 

3 J221$222 ' 

4 | 222 

5 223 223$ 


6 223 

8 — 

9 223$ 

10 — 

1 1 | 223 

12 222$ 223 

13 - 

15 222*222} 


222 * 
222 1 
222 $ 


16 

17 

18 

19 

20 | 221 $ 

22 223 

23 222|223 
! 2» | 222$ 


90}! 

90] 90} 
90^91 } 
91 91$ 
90191$ 
91 91$ 
91 91$ 

9494, 

91 91$ 
>1 
!9°! 
90f9I 
90$9I$ 
9491* 
91 91} 
91$91{ 
914911 
9l|94 

91 91$ 


98? 98 

98}98- 

98*98}] 

98?99$| 

99$99$ 

99$99$ 

99}99|| 

99|99$ 

99|99$ 

99399$ 

99*99$ 

99*99f 

99$99; 

99 99- L 

99} 99} 

1 99*99} 
99*99} 
99*99$ 
99*99$ 
99*99$ 
99} 


99} 100 16$ 16*3 — 

99J 100 16*3 263 4 

[99jl0016*5*17 I — 
Shut 16*3 ,7 ii S ut 
“ ,17 17 7 $| - 

- 17ti »7* - 

- >7 17,* - 

- 17 

- ,17 

- 17 

- ,17 

- 17 

- ^ 17" 

- 16*j 17 I — 

- 17 17 t $ - 

- >7 

- 17 17jJ - 

- 17 17,J — 

- 16« I - 

- ' 1 7 17 T i — 


1 7 t$| 

174 

1 7 ? 

17 ii 

1 7 tI 


98J99 

98} 


17 19p 34 36p 

18 20p 34 36p. 
18 ] 9p'34 36p 

18 20p[34 37p! 

19 21p[36 S7p 
21 23pi38 41p 

22p |40 41 p 
20p ] 38 40p‘ 
19 20p 88 39p[ 
18p 37 38p 
18 20p,36 38pj 


18p 

18 20pj 
18 21pJ 

[20 22|i 

[20 22pl 


18 20p 

17 19p 


36 38p 
36 3Hp 
[36 38 p 
[36 40p 
39 41p 
39 40p 
39 40p 
|37 40p 
36 38 p 
35 3?p 


Frederick Barry , Stock and Share Broker ? 

Digitized by V. 




Birchin Lane , CornhiB. 


1835 .] 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Svpwmi Cop*t, August 9L 

Stephen StcvnuM Sbermaw «m indict- 
@1 asm icumry after the fact to a felony, 
in harbouring an individual accused or 
murder. 

The indictment consisted of six counts^ 
besides the jurisdiction clause. The sub- 
stance is as fellows. The jurors find that, 
on the 10th April 1838* Muttoor Parree, 
Bootoor Goal*, KaHoo Katalia, and Too- 
noo Guala were, upon the complaint of 
ooe Teancowrie Baugdee, charged before 
the Hon. Robert Forbes, the magistrate of 
Burdwan, with having, on the 20th Octo- 
ber 1 8S2, at Cuieha Dungah, in the dis- 
trict of Burdwan, wilfully killed one Bur* 
rut Baugdee, by giving him sundry blows, 
&c. with clubs, from the effects of which 
be died ; that, an the 7th May ] 834, Mut- 
toor Parree and the others were committed 
by Mr. Fotbes to taka their trial, and oa 
the 6th, i6tb, fcnd 27th May last, they 
were tried before the Sessions Court of the 
xiilah of Burdwan, and convicted* Muttoar 
Parree of having riotously assembled with 
others with' dfbbt, on Hie dfcy thlrged, and 
caused the said Bumtt Basgdea to ba 
beaten with clubs, of which he died, and 
the other thr ee of having riotously assem- 
bled, and aided and abetted at the beating 
aforesaid; and that Stephen Stevenson 
Sherman did, on the 22d April 1833, fe- 
loniously receive, harbour, and maintain 
the said Muttoor Parree at Cooliada, in 
the district of Burdwan, well knowing ths 
said Muttoor Parree to have done and 
committed the felony aforesaid: 

The court was crowded with persons of 
all ranks. The three judges of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut took their seats at each 
end of the Bench, and the Hon. Mr. El- 
liott occupied the seat of the absent chief 
justice. 

The prisoner pleaded “ not guilty. ” The 
jury consisted of Europeans, three natives 
having been called, and challenged one 
after the othef by Mr. Turtoo, the pri- 
soner’s counsel. 

k appeared from a statement of the Ad- 
vooate-ganenri, counsel for government, on 
the preceding day (upon an application on 
bshglf of the prisoner, for a copy of the 
indictment), that, on the 6th fnst., after 
the finding of the bill by the grand jury, a 
latter -bad been addressed by the court to 
government, recommending the employ- 
ment of counsel to conduct the prosecu- 
tion, aud tbat the necessary instructions to 
canry the recommendation into effect bad 
boon spot to Mr. Paulin, the Company’s 


attorney, on the 7th These instructions 
bp had not received till the evening of the 
7th ; and yesterday being the 8tfi, he had 
not had time to prepare briefs, instruct 
counsel, or warn witnesses. , Under these 
circumstances, the A d» oeftorge neral sub- 
mitted that it would be impossible for him 
logo on with the case then, and trusted the 
court would allow him to defer doing so 
till this day. 

Mr. Turton moved that the witnesses on 
both sides be directed to learn the court, 
which was complied with. Mr* T urban 
said that bis motion did not apply to the 
European witnesses, whose presence would 
pot be objected to on either side. Sir Joho 
Grant said be could make no distinction ; 
the order must ba general, though the 
counsel could of course come to any under- 
standing they pleased between themselves. 
(Lists of witnesses were exchanged l>e- 
tween the counsel, with an understanding 
that the Christian witnesses should be al- 
lowed to remain, but the native witnesses 
were all sent out of court) 

The Advocate-general addressed the court 
and jury. This case is instituted by an 
officer of this court, and I have received 
Instructions to Conduct it on tits behalf. I 
have received this mass of papers (pointing 
to a heap before him) so lately, with the 
view of conducting the trial, that it is 
possible some errors may creep into my 
statement. The prisoner is indicted for 
being an accessary after the fact to a mur- 
der, but what in law is caHsd harbouring. 
A case of this sort is so unusual in this 
court, that I recollect no instance of it 
since my arrival in this country ; and there 
are other difficulties in the case besides its 
novelty, such as trying a man in this 
court fur an offence committed under the 
lows of another. About a year ago, a 
person named Muttoor Parree was charged 
with having killed a man by collecting a 
number of people and beating him to 
death. This Muttoor Parree was a ser- 
vant in the indigo factory of the prisoner 
at the bar, who is an indigo planter. It 
will appear that Mr. Forlies, the magis- 
trate of the district in which tbi9 factory is. 
situated, did, as be was bound to do, 
make an immediate investigation. In 
May last year, he sent one of the princi- 
pal officers of bis court, a narir, to Mr. 
Sherman’s factory, to take this Muttoor 
Parree into custody. At that time the 
prisoner had a brother living, Mr. Edward 
Melville Sherman. The prisoner was 
standing pn this occasion with this brother, 
on the veranda, when the nazir went up 
to tliem, explained the nature of his jour- 
ney, and asked to have die person be was 
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in search of delivered up to him. He ad. by the magistrate. I was accompanied by 
dressed himself particularly to Mr. Ed- about ten burkundauzes. As I was about 
ward Sherman, who took upon him to to enter the factory, I met a Ben gaily 
answer the question. He stated that there whom I understood to be the dcwan, who 
was. no such person in the factory, and that questioned me. I inquired whether the 
he knew of no such person being either in, gentleman was in the factory, and was 
or in the neighbourhood of the factory. It told that he was. The gentleman (point- 
will he in evidence that the nazir had ing to the prisoner) came down. I told 
hardly left the house when Muttoor Parrec him I was the naib naxir, and that I had 
came down from an upper room in their a perwannah to arrest Muttoor Parree, 
presence. In the beginning of the pre- Boots Guala, Toonnoo Guala, and Kalloo 
sent year, it appears that Mr. Alexander, Katalia. He said, “ they are not here, 
a missionary residing in the neighbour, nor are they in my service; you may go 
hood of this factory, in riding or walking up and look.** Anundo Roy Daroga, 
with the prisoner, took an opportunity of Ramdeen Jemadar, Gungapersaud Moon- 
speaking to him on the subject of Muttoor shee, and others whose names I do not re- 
Parree. He told him that the man was collect, were present when this was said, 
charged with an offence of a capital na- The gentleman was taking me upstairs 
fture, and advised him to part with him, when I heard a noise below that Muttoor 
and not to keep such a man in his service. Parree had been arrested. I went down 
In answer to which Mr. Sherman said, again, when I saw a man in the hands of 
“ I do not believe him to be guilty/* thus the burkundauzes, who said in reply to 
shewing his knowledge of the charge, my questions that he was Muttoor Parree. 
Subsequently to this, the nazir made a se- I said to the prisoner, “ you told me Mut- 
cond visit to the factory. He said he went toor Parree was not here, and here he is ; 
there to take up this man, who was charged how is it that you have granted him sbel- 
with murder. The prisoner then said that ter ?*' On which he (the prisoner) said, 
he had no such person in his service, that “ that he had been there five days only.** 
he had left him long ago, and that he had I said to the prisoner, “ then the other 
not seen him of late ; and yet while this persons must be here too.*’ The burkun- 
conversation was going on, Muttoor Par. dauzes, who had the man in custody, first 
ree was seen coming out of the factory told me that he was Muttoor Parree, and 
himself, and endeavouring to make his the prisoner was close to us at the time, 
escape. He was taken into custody, and I also said to the prisoner, “ 1 will now 
tried for the offence with which he was insist upon your delivering up to me all 
charged, and convicted. He came from the other persons.*' He said, “ I have 
the factory, where he had a house ; he had none of the other persons here ; the per- 
a but in the very compound of the factory; son who was here is arrested.*' I said to 
and he had been residing there a conside- him, *' if I do ndt get all the other per- 
rable time, and had never left that factory, sons I must act towards you conformably 
or at all events its neighbourhood, from to the orders of the magistrate ; you are a 
the time that he had been employed there native of Europe, 1 cannot arrest or con- 
by the prisoner or his brother. It is uot fine you ; there is a padre® at Ambooa, if 
necessary for me to prove that the murder he becomes answerable, I will take the 
was committed, or that he had caused the prisoner that I have got to the police, and 
death, or led on the people; It will be leave you.** I had no other person than 
sufficient to put in the record of his con- that one in my eustody. I was not pre- 
viction. sent when he wa9 seized. I did observe 

The following witnesses were then Muttoor Parree, when I was above, run- 
called : — ning in an easterly direction, towards the 

Bara Khan. I am naib nazir of the limits of the factory. I took Muttoor Par- 
zillah of Burdwan. In March last I went ree to the tbanna, and on the same night 
to Cooliada — Mr. Forbes the magistrate came to that 

Mr. Turton objected to any evidence on place and pitched his tent there. On the 
other points being taken till proof primd following morning I saw Muttoor Parree 
Jade of the guilt of the principal. before Mr. Forbes, and on the next day I 

The Advocate-general apprehended that saw the prisoner in Mr. Forbes' presence, 
he could go on with his own case in the Muttoor Parree was before Mr. Forties at 
order that he found most convenient. the same time. Muttoor Parree had a hut 

Sir John Grant could not see how it on the factory premises. The village peo- 
would affect the prisoner, even if he were pie pointed it out to me as his residence, 
proved to have kept the man in his house, Cross-examined. 1 had been to Coolia* 
if that man were not proved to be guilty, da factory once before the occasion I have 
He was of opinion that the court ought mentioned, when I was accompanied by 
not to interfere with the Advocate-general Cossihautb Sing, another nazir. No de- 
in his mode of conducting his case. positions had been taken when I went to 

Bara Khan. 'That factory belongs to the factory the last time, with the perwan- 
Mr. Sherman. I was directed to go there nah. I never saw or beard of any being 
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taken before that. 1 myself took no depo- 
sitions at the factory. I bad about twenty 
or thirty people (jemadars, gomastabs, cbu. 
prassees, peons, and others in the service of 
government) with me when I went to the 
factory. Mr. Forbes had four chu prassees 
with him when he arrived from Burdwan. 
The sheristadarLuckenerain Bhose, Seeb- 
narain Bhose, and Dalgobind Baboo were 
with him, as were also Isserchunder, 
Anundchunder Roy, Ramdeen Dutchin, 
and Kallypersaud Roy. There were twen- 
ty-five or fifty people tliere, villagers and 
others. There were no sepoys there then, 
but seven or eight came afterwards. There 
were three elephants, and two camels. 
They were elephants belonging to the 
maharajah. 1 do not know any thing 
about Zuffcr Ally. I have heard that 
there is such a person. The elephants 
brought the camp equipage, but they 
brought no other chains than those that are 
used to chain them (the elephants). After- 
wards I saw some thick rings and chains 
in a basket. I do not koow what they 
were taken there for. There were officers 
there superior to me. Dalgobind ranks 
higher than me. He could have no con- 
trol or authority there when the magistrate 
was present. I was present when the pri- 
soner was arrested; Mr. Forbes did not 
enter his house. Mr. Forbes gave no 
orders to arrest any body while he was at 
the factory. He only directed those per- 
sons who were accused of murder to be 
arrested, Mutloor Parree and the others; 
the other three were arrested somewhere 
without. From the time of Mr. Forbes* 
arrival to his departure, none hut these 
four, and one Ruggoo Dbome, who was 
charged with theft, were arrested. None 
of Mr. Sherman’s books or papers were 
then meddled with, but some of his papers 
that bad been secreted elsewhere were 
seized afterwards, and sent to Mr. Forbes 
by the daroga. I did not see any of his 
papers taken from the factory. Mr. Sher. 
inan*s pistols, fowling-pieces, gunpowder, 
swords, and bog-spears, were taken away 
from the factory. 1 took them away ; but 
I did not take any papers. This was done 
while Mr. Forbes was in the tent. They 
have never yet been restored. I did take 
one book afterwards from the factory to 
Mr. Forbes. I did not handle any books 
this morning, but I saw Dalgobind and 
two others examining some, which I un- 
derstood to be Mr. Sherman's. I repeat 
that tliere was nobody but those four per- 
sons arrested belonging to the factory. Odit 
Dutt and Hnr Radhun Syce were not ar- 
rested and bound back to back. 1 did not 
bind them, nor did I see any one else do 
so. They are Mr. Sherman*s servants. 
They were in gaol when I left Burdwan ; 
so 1 beard. I did arrest them under a 


number. I did not see them bound. Mut- 
toor Parree was arrested at about eight in 
the morning, and those two persons were 
arrested about three or four hours after- 
wards, on a charge of plunder and pillage. 
I do not know Kalley Roy, nor any thing 
about him. I never heard that Surroop 
Roy, the dewon, died in prison, or that he 
was in prison at all. The nazir, by direc- 
tion of Mr. Forbes, took him with him to 
Burdwan. He was not in custody ; he 
used to remain in his own house, but he 
was under the charge of the peon ; there 
was no perwannah or process issued against 
him. Mr. Forbes told the nazir to send 
a peon for the dewan, that be might look 
into the hooks, to see whether Muttoor 
Parree and Bootoor Guala were in the 
prisoner’s service. I never heard that he 
died at Burdwan. A person called Kis- 
sen Koortnee, who I understood to be the 
gentleman's shepherd, was taken into cus- 
tody also. I did not see or hear of any of 
Mr. Sherman’s sheep being taken into cus- 
tody. I did take the shepherd, on the 
plunder and pillage number. There were 
about ten or twelve men taken into custody 
altogether, under different numbers. I 
did not see any depositions taken against 
them before they were taken. Sepoys 
were stationed in Mr. Sherman’s house; 
one of them was posted at the bottom of 
the stairs. Mr. Sherman was not marched 
backwards and forwards every day under 
a guard of sepoys to Mr. Forbes* tent, but 
he went on horseback and in a palanquin, 
with sepoys following him. None of the 
sepoys are here. When the men were 
taken into custody, I neither saw them 
beat nor heard that they bad been beaten. 
None of them were beaten. None of those 
ten or twelve men are here as witnesses. I 
cannot say how many days Mr. Sherman 
was in custody at the factory ; the sepoys 
were stationed there four or five days, and 
he was not in custody previous to their 
arrival ; he was not taken into custody oo 
the same day as Muttoor Parree was, but 
the padree became security for him that 
day. You talk about bis being confined ; 
now the reason sepoys were placed there 
was because be threatened to make away 
with himself. Mr. Forbes did not tell me 
then that the sepoys were placed there to 
prevent Mr. Sherman from killing himself, 
but the prisoner told uie that he would do 
so if I disgraced him ; and on my telling 
this to Mr. Forbes, he sent the sepoys to 
take care of himself. Mr. Sherman was 
one day in custody at Burdwan. He ar- 
rived in the morning and left in the after- 
noon. 

Ramdeen Ditchen, jemadar of the Culna 
tlianna. — I went to Cooliada factory on the 
14th of Choit last, with the last witness and 
several others. The naib nazir desired a 


different number from this case. I did not person to inform his master that he was 
bind them back to back under a different come. Mr. Sherman came, and the naib 
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nasir told liitn he had gone to arrest Mat* 


too r Parree aod others, adding ** they art 
in your factory; produce them.** Mr. 
Sherman snid, “ Muttoo Parree is not in 
my factory ; you may search and see.” 

Mr. Sherman Uten took us up-staira, but 
we did not find them there. While we 
were searching in the upper story, we 
beard a noise from the eastward of the fac- 
tory. We ran down, when we saw Mut- 
toor Parree in custody. I knew Muttoor 
Parree before that. Ha was brought into 
a garden. Mr. 8berman was in has bun- 
galow. After the man bad been arrested 
and brought in, we went to Mr. Sherman, 
when the naib naxir said to him “ you told 
us that Muttoor Parree was not here ; how 
is it that we find him ?** Mr. Sherman 
replied, ** lie returned only three or four 
days ago.” Muttoor Parree was conveyed 
to the thanna. There is a hut at the fac- 
tory in which Muttoor Parree lived. I 
know this because I saw him lying there 
when he was in a dangerous state from a 
beating be had received in a dispute with 
Zuflfer Ally *s people, three years ago. Mut- 
toor Parree was in Mr. Sherman's service. 

He was employed as a laltecar (club- man). 

Mr. Sherman hid constantly in bis service 
about twenty or twenty-five of these lai- 
teeartt but when any disturbance was about 
to take place he used to have two or three 
hundred of them. Muttoor Parree was 
the head man of these tatteears. 

Cross-examined. — Tliere was a perwan- 
nah from the magistrate directing to aid 
and assist. The naib nasir produced the 
perwannah to me. When he produced it 
he had ten burkuddauses with him, but 
no sepoys. I took four burkundauses 
and from thirty to thirty- five chowkeydars 
with me. There were about forty or forty, 
five persons who went to the factory. As 
soon as we caked for Muttoor Parree, Mr. 
Sherman said “ be is not in my factory ; 
go and look for him.'* I aaw him after- 
wards in the custody of Ram Sing, who 
told me he had taken him where I bad seed 
him. Muttoor Parree arrived there when 
Mr. Sherman established his factory about 
four years age, and has resided there on 
the factory ever since. The prisoner and 
his late brother both came together, and I 
cannot say to which of them the factory 
belonged. I beard of the death of the 
prisoner’s brother. Before the arrival of 
the naib nasir with the perwannah, I re- 
ceived a perwannah from the magistrate to 
apprehend him wherever he could be 
found. I received this about a year ago. 

I bad bad no opportunity to arrest him be- 
fore, When we arrived at the factory Mr. 
Sherman told us to look for him and take 
him if we cbuld find him. He offered no 
obstruction. We certainly arrested five 
or seven persons. Odit Dutt and Harra- 
-dun Syce were not bound back to back 
-that day to my knowledge. They were 
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taken into custody that day- 1 told the 
burkuodause to keep the prisonn in safe 
custody, as they were under a mo a ns 
charge of murder, but I did not order 
them to be put in the stocks. Teencowrie 
Bag de e was the person who perfected tbs 
charge against Muttoor Parree. Oc mm 
Sirdar, I believe, was the name of the 
person that was killed. I was concerned 
ip the investigation into the murder of 
B urrut Bagdee, and the daroga sent the 
body to Burdwan. B urrut Bagdee, the 
person killed, was the husband of Teen- 
cowrie Bagdee. I think the person killed 
was called Bumit Bagdee, but I am sat 
certain. Oecoer was not a rhokeydar ; be 
was of the Bagdee caste ; and it was him 
that first gave information at the than na 
that the gentleman *skU/eeors bad lulled him. 

Ram Sing, police peon. — I went wi‘h 
the last witness and several others to Coa- 
liada to apprehend Muttoor Parree; We 
got there about three bourn after day-light. 
The naib nasir gave an order to Us to ar- 
rest any body that attempted to escape. A 
man was running off, and I and Aob ar- 
rested him. There is a ditch, and beyood 
that a narrow road, on the ocher side of 
which b the Hooghly district. I saw him 
jump over the ditch from the factory, and 
caught him just as be was crossing tht 
road. After we had arrested the man the 
nasir came and gave us orders to keep him 
in safe custody, and when the people col- 
lected we learned that he won Muttoor 
Parree. When Mr. Sherman aaw Mut- 
toor Parree in our custody be was at a 
distance of about eighty yards from us. 

Cross-examined — I went to apprehend 
Muttoor Parree. I went to bis ordinary 
place of residence* and took him without 
any trouble; be was running away. There 
was no obstruction. A ditch and a bam- 
boo hedge surrounds the factory. 

Auis Khan confirmed the hut witness’s 
testimony. 

Alfred Alexander. — I have known Mr. 
Sherman about four years. I knew Mut- 
toor Parree. I have been about six ye*" 
in the service of the Church Missionary 
Society. I had some con ve r sa tion with 
the prisoner in March last In cooes- 
quence of something that 1 had hoard, I 
spoke to Mr. Sherman about baring Mut- 
toor Parree on bb premises. He said dnt 
be was an innocent neb. I told Mr. 
Sherman that I had heard that the msa 
had been accused of murder, and asked 
him if it was the case. He mud no, **d 
that the man was innocent. Tbb took 
piece about fifteen or twenty days before 
Muttoor Parree was seised. I always un- 
derstood Muttoor Parree to be Mr. Sher- 
man’s servant. I have seen him at d|e fac- 
tory at times. I discontinued my visits It 
the factory because I thought my advice oe 
the subject of Muttoor Pa rTee's remaining 
about hu premises was not ac cep tab le 
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Cross-examined .---I pointed out to him 
thM it was improper to withhold the men 
from legal authority. I bad beard that 
the man was sought after. I have heard 
of Age Zuflfar Ally Khan as a quar- 
relsome man. I know enough of the na- 
tive character to be aware that a person 
being in disgrace with any of the higher 
authorities, is enough to induce all his 
enemies to prefer charges against him. 

Bade Gohin Oodicarre, a gomastah. — 
Cassinauth Srin, nazir of the Burdwan 
Pouzdarree Court, went to Mr. Sherman’s 
last year. 1 saw him in conversation with 
Mr. Sherman and his brother. I heard 
biin ask Mr. Sherman to give up Mnttoor 
Parree and Buttoor, who were charged 
with murder or slaughter. The elder Mr. 
Sherman said, he is no longer my servant ; 
took about here, if you can find him here 
take him away.” 

Mr. Clarke objected to evidence being 
given to a circumstance that appeared to 
have taken place a full year before that to 
which all the preceding evidence referred. 

The Advocate- General contended that 
evidence might be given, not in proof of 
another act of harbouring and concealing, 
but to shew a guilty knowledge on the 
part of the prisoner. 

Sir John Grant allowed the objection. 

Mr. Frederick Millet, a civil servant, 
and judge, we believe, of the Sessions 
Court of Burdwan, was then put into the 
box, but as his name was not in the list of 
witnesses that had been banded to Mr. 
Turton at the commencement of the trial, 
and as Mr. Millet bad been in court all 
day, ha objected to his being examined. * 

Cossineuth Sein, nazir of the magis- 
trate’s court in the zillah of Burdwan, 
proved that the seals attached to two docu- 
ments were the teals of the Sessions Court 
of Burdwan, but it appeared that they did 
not bear the judge’s signature. This was 
not stated by the witness, but appeared by 
the documents. 

One was a warrant from the Sessions 
Court of Burdwan, to Mr. Forbes, the 
magistrate of the same place, informing 
him that Muttoor Parree and the others 
bad been convicted of riotously assembling 
and causing Burrut Bagdee to be beat 
with clubs, of wlucb he died, and that they 
had been sentenced to imprisonment with 
hard labour, in irons, Muttoor Parree for 
seven years, and the others for five years ; 
and directing him to carry the sentence 
into execution. 

The other was the futwa of the native 
law officer, which found that the parties 
had riotously assembled, Ac., and that the 
deceased had died in consequence of the 
beating he had received; but it did not 


state the nature of the homicide, though it 
expressly stated that it was not murder. 

A long discussion here ensued whether 
the documents were sufficiently proved to 
be read in evidence ; Mr. Turton main- 
taining that the seal, without the signature, 
was not sufficient. The court was at first 
of opinion that they were not, the last 
witness having stated, on being further exa- 
mined, that he bad never known an in- 
stance of a warrant of the court with a 
seal, but wanting a signature, being carried 
into effect. His loirisbip, however, lufou 
ssquently, on perusing some law authority, 
admitted that be bad been under a misap- 
prehension, and allowed them to be read. 

Mr. Rattray, one of the judges of the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, was then exa- 
mined on the mode of proceeding on the 
trial of prisoners in the Mofussil criminal 
courts. His evidence was to the following 
effect. The preliminary proceedings by 
the magistrate are forwarded, together with 
the prisoner, to the judge of the sessions 
court. On the day of trial, the prisoner is 
called on to plead guilty or not guilty, 
much in the same manner as in this court. 
The evidence for the prosecution is then 
taken, after which the prisoner makes his 
defence, and calls witnesses, if be has any. 
The whole of the proceedings are then 
submitted to the native law officer, who 
has been in court during the trial, and who 
has bad an opportunity of cross-examining 
the witnesses The law officer gives in 
bis futwa , or opinion, with bit seal at- 
tached to it, which generally contains bis 
signature also. If tbs judge agrees with 
this opinion, be passes sentence, if the sen- 
tence is one which he is competent to pass; 
if not, he forwards it to the court to which 
I belong, with bb assent or di s s en t to the 
opinion recorded thereon. In the fittwa 
which has just been read, I observe that it 
is stated that the prisoners are convicted of 
beating the man, in coosequeoce of which 
be died within three or four hours ; now U 
b ususl foe the law officer to state the des- 
cription of homicide, which has not been 
done here ; and I think that a deficiency. 
The futwa states what has not been esta- 
blished, but not what has; and if it had 
been sent to me in that state, I should 
most probably have sent it beck for correc- 
tion. In cases of aflVsy, without any ho- 
micide, the sessions judge b authorised to 
pass a sentence similar to this; consequent, 
ly the omission I menti on ed dees not vi- 
tiate the proceedings. There are four dee- 
cri prions of homicide known by the Ma- 
homedan law, namely, murder, culpable 
homicide, or what you call manslaughter, 
justifiable homicide, and erroneous homi- 
cide: there are other minor dbuocrions, 
but these are the four principal ones. 


• Acmritaf to the former part of the report, 
Mr. Turton did not address hit otyectbn to the 
European witnesses. 


Cross-examined.— The judge firm re- 

. . . * «• 


cords on the record of the proceedings bis 
to the opinion of the law 


assent or dissent 1 
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officer, which is tantamount to a verdictof 
guilty or not guilty. He generally adds 
what the sentence is to be. This is the 
warrant to the magistrate to carry the sen- 
tence into execution, and not the record of 
the proceedings of the trial. In case of 
an appeal, the proceedings of the trial 
would bare to be sent and a copy of that 
warrant. Those proceedings would be all 
regularly made up in a record, and for- 
warded to us. The original proceedings 
would not be sent, hut a copy of them, 
together with the original proceedings be- 
fore the magistrate. Those are what we 
call the record of the trial. In cases of 
affray without homicide, the sessions judge 
is competent to award seven years' impri- 
sonment. It is generally the practice to 
examine the surgeon when one has exa- 
mined a body, but it is not universal. The 
sessions judge has no power to add to or 
alter the futwa of the law officer without 
referring to the Nisamut Adawlut. 

Re-examined. — We call the whole of 
the proceedings before the sessions judge 
the record of conviction. 

By the Court. I should not call this the 
record of conviction, because the record is 
closed before the warrant is made. This is 
merely the warrant for the execution of the 
conviction already passed. The signature 
of the judge as well as the seal is necessary 
to authenticate a warrant. 

The case for the prosecution here closed, 
the Advocate-general informing the court 
that he could not carry it any farther. 

Mr. Turton . — “ Then I presume your 
lordship will not call on the prisoner for 
his defence, where there is no record of 
conviction." 

Sir John Grant . — “ Certainly not." 

The Advocate- general said that, in jus- 
tice to Mr. Paulin, he felt bound to say, 
that that gentleman had only received the 
papers necessary to conduct the case on the 
preceding day from the clerk of the crown, 
and that the time had been too short to get 
the necessary documents translated, though 
they had been put into the bands of the 
interpreter immediately. He also felt it 
due to the court to say, that he would not 
have taken up so much of its time in going 
on with the case, bad be not been in ex- 
pectation that the translation of the re- 
cord of conviction, which was in the hands 
of the interpreter, would be finished in 
sufficient time to put it in evidence. 

Sir John Grant said, in explanation, 
that, on the finding of the bill by the grand 
jury, the clerk of the crown had asked bis 
opinion whether it was not a case that re- 
quired the assistance of counsel. The case 
being a very intricate one, and so far as 
bis recollection went, a very novel one, be 
had been of opinion that, in furtherance of 
the ends of public justice, die aid of coun- 
sel was necessary. He regretted that a 
greater length of time could not have been 


allowed; but the advanced state of the 
sessions at which the bill bad been found, 
and the interval that had elapsed in com- 
municating with government, had unfor- 
tunately rendered that imp r actica b le. His 
lordship tlien addressed the jury as follows: 
“ I have only to observe to you that it is 
necessary, in all cases where e person is 
accused of being accessary after the fact to 
a homicide, whether it be murder or man. 
slaughter, that evidence should be given of 
tbe conviction of the principal. The crime 
of being accessary after the foci consists of 
receiving and harbouring tbe offender ia 
such a way as to facilitate his escape from 
public justice. Tbe first thing necessary 
therefore, in a trial of this kind, is to pro- 
duce evidence of tbe conviction of tbe 
principal, since no man can be an acces- 
sary to one who is not guilty. Now, sitting 
here, we are bound to pay every attention 
to the proceedings of the courts in tbeMo- 
fussil, and if tbe documents produced had 
been agreeable to tbe course of proceed- 
ings in those courts, I should have bee® 
prepared to receive them as prim& fade 
evidence of His guilt and conviction. But 
you have it in evidence that it is not that 
which tbe superior court in this country 
would receive as the record of bis convic- 
tion ; it is only the warrant of execution, 
and not the record of conviction. Under 
these circumstances I have only to state, 
that the foundation of tbe charge not be- 
ing laid, the charge itself cannot be sus- 
tained ; and it will therefore be your duty 
to find a verdict of acquittal." 

The jury immediately found a verdict 
of not guilty , and on the motion of Mr. 
Turton, the prisoner was discharged. 

We have given these proceedings at 
greater length than usual, because it is a 
singular case. It came before the public, 
as our readers must recollect, in tbe shape 
of an accusation against Mr. Forbes, the 
magistrate of Burdwan, of gross oppres- 
sion and illegal conduct. It now would 
appear, as far as can be assumed from the 
evidence on one side only, that but for tbe 
unavoidable delay in translating the record 
of conviction, which was actually in tbe 
bands of the translator — that is, but for a 
mere quibble of law — tbe prisoner must 
have been convicted of the offence with 
which he was charged. Tbe proceedings 
in this case, moreover, as in others re- 
corded by us, illustrate the assertion of 
Mr. "Crawford, that the indigo-districts are 
notoriously the scene of order, tranquil- 
lity, and satisfaction !”— Editor. 

SuDDER Dk WAN NEE ADAWLUT, l&A. , 

■Ban MaU Kar , heir of Ram Sudar 
Kar , Appellant, v. Durup Narayun Moo- 
hetje , Respondent, Dump NarayaJi Moo- 
keijee held certain villages in the Hoogbly 
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district, in patni tenure, of the rajah of 
Bard wan. Part he sold to Ram Sudar 
Kar, in dur-patni tenure. For non- 
payment of the reserved rent the patni 
tenure was sold, under Reg. VIII. of 
1819, consequently the dur- patni tenure 
fell in. On this the dor-petm-dar sued 
for a rateable proportion of the surplus 
sale proceeds, alleging that the patni-dar 
had allowed the sale to injure him. The 
patni-dar also subsequently sued the dor- 
patni-dar for arrears of rent, the non- 
payment of which he had pleaded as a bar 
to the other action, inasmuch as he had 
been thereby unable to satisfy his superior 
landlord. On the validity of this demand 
depended the claim of the dur-patni-dar. 

Mr. Smith, the judge of Hooghly, 
passed successive judgments in favour of 
the dor-patni-dar in both cases. The 
first, that in the surplus case, was reserved 
by foe Calcutta court, from which deci- 
sion the dur-patni-dar preferred an ap- 
peal to the Sadder Dewannee Adawlut, 
which, on the 30th August 1832, directed 
the Court of Appeal to expedite its deci- 
sion in the rent case, and submit the same 
for information. On the 6th September 
1832, Mr. C. R. Martin beard this latter 
case, and proposed also to reverse Mr. 
Smith’s judgment, and award the patni- 
dar the rent which he considered due. 
The next case came before M. C. J. Mid- 
dleton on the 11th December 1833; and 
in answer to the orders of the Sudder 
Court of August 1832, copy of a rubakari, 
held before him on that date (in which he 
concurred in Mr. Martin’s proposed re- 
versal of Mr. Smith’s decision in the rent 
case), was communicated to the Superior 
Court. On the 13th January 1834, Ban 
Mali Kar, the heir of the dur-putni-dar, 
produced to the Sudder Dewannee Adaw- 
lut a formally authenticated paper, pur- 
porting to be a copy of Mr C. J. Middle- 
ton’s rubakari of the 1 1th December 1833, 
in which he dissents from Mr. Martin’s 
proposed judgment, and directs the case 
to be brought before a third judge. The 
paper also bore the counter-signature of 
two of foe native officers of the court, the 
head moonsbee and mohurrir. 

Mr. Rattray, having thus before him 
copies of antagonist decisions of the lower 
court on the same case and by foe same 
judge, directed, on the 18fo February, 
Mr. Martin (in charge of the records of 
tbe late Court of Appeal), to inquire into 
and report foe facts. On the 20th Feb. 
Mr. Martin made his return, forwarding 
original papers of the rent case. He re- 
ported that Mr. C. J. Middleton had 
decided in concurrence with himself ; in 
proof of which were to be found, in the 
reeords, his rubakari , communicative of 
the feet, and foe decretal rubakari, dated 
the 11th December 1833; whereas no 
original of foe antagonist copy, produced 


by Ban Mali, was to be found. There 
was, indeed, a petition from that person, 
praying for a copy of the judgment which 
Mr. Middleton had passed in his favour 
(without mention of date), on which was 
Mr. Middleton’s order, directing that be 
should receive the same ; but, under this, 
in a different bandwriting, were added 
words to the effect that foe petition was a 
trick. Besides, in foe monthly report, 
the case was inserted as decided finally. 

Mr. Rattmy considered the return. He 
entertained some doubts as to the genuine, 
ness of the English attestation on foe 
copy of the decision, which Ban Mali Kar 
had produced, and observed that Mr. 
Middleton's signature on the petition just 
noticed was over the order. He directed 
that the whole of the papers should be 
sent to the judge of the Twenty-four Per- 
gunnahs, with directions to institute a 
minute and patient inquiry into the mat- 
ter, and to report foe result with bis 
opinion. He would examine foe native 
officers whose names appeared on tbe 
suspected copy, the vakeels mentioned 
therein as present, foe person who had 
charge of the court seal, and Ban Mali 
and his witnesses. Should the rubakari 
be found to be a forgery, he would hold 
to bail any pereou implicated in foe 
offence. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

SILKS OF LAND FOR ARREARS OF REVENUE. 

The advertisements of estates in balance 
to Government, which are now published 
week after week in the Calcutta Gazette, na- 
turally give rise to reflexions upon tbe pre- 
sent state of the country. Last week 
ji fly -six estates, which had fallen into ar- 
rears in the district of Dinagepore alone, 
were advertised to be sold in one day. 
When we read over tbe names of the xu- 
meendars who have thus neglected to pay 
up foe Government arrears, and find 
among them the very respectable names of 
Baboos Oomanundun Tagore, Chunder 
Koomar Tagore, Kanaee Lall Tagore, 
Hureemohun Tagore, Raj Kissen Baner- 
jee, Ubhoychurun Banerrjee, Mu ha -Raja 
Govindunatb Roy Bahadoor, Raja Seeb 
Kissen Bahadoor, we are at a loss to con- 
ceive upon what principle estates belong- 
ing to such individuals, who are among 
the foremost men in foe country, are thus 
exposed to foe hammer. It cannot be 
that they are become poor and unable to 
discharge the public revenue ; neither can 
we suppose that they are unwilling to 
do so, considering tbe large profits rea- 
lized by landholders in the permanently 
assessed provinces. 

Tbe estates thus advertised for sale in 
foe district of Dinagepore, on the 22d 
August, moreover, yield an annual reve- 
nue to Government of nearly four lakhs of 
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rupees a-year. That land W such large ex- 
tant should be exposed to public sale, is 
Batter of the greatest possible inconve- 
nience aad regret. The Regulations of 
G o v er nm ent bear ample testimony to the 
conviction entertained by the ruling au- 
thorities of the great disadvantages which 
the frequent sale of land entails on the 
country ; and not without reason ; for on 
the sale of lands fur arrears, all engage- 
ments between the xumeendar and bis far- 
mers and tenants of every degree are at 
ooee cancelled. Government having al- 
ways a right to sell the land free from every 
incuasbrance with which it may have been 
fettered. Let us suppose, in the case of 
these estates in the district of Dinagepore, 
that the xumeendar realizes a sum equal 
to the revenue he pays to Government, and 
that the land is worth only seven years* 
purchase ; we shall then have about eight, 
and-twenty lakhs of rupees* worth of land 
sold at once. Let the reader picture to 
himself the confusion and the distress 
which must ensue, on the cancelling, in 
one day, of the tenures and engagements 
of at least 50,000 farmers and ryots. In 
every change which takes place with re- 
gard to the possession of a zumendaree, it 
is the poor cultivator who suffers ; some- 
thing additional is exacted of him on every 
change of masters. Let the reader also 
fancy the rich harvest which the collector’s 
ami as must enjoy in these various muta- 
tions; and perhaps we may discover that 
one among many other causes of tbe ac- 
knowledged poverty of the peasantry, may 
be traced to this system. Neither will it 
escape the reader that the sum for which 
these estates are put up to auction, is, in 
many cases, utterly insignificant. In 
one instance, an estate which yields 5,S78 
is actually exposed to sale, and all the 
tenures which have been created on it ex- 
posed to the risk of change for a balance 
of twenty rupees ! that is, for the rent of 
thirty-two hours ! 

The constant sale of lands for arrears in 
the permanently assessed provinces natu- 
rally excites a suspicion that it must arise 
from the impoverished state of the country. 
We hear from very good authority that the 
-public revenue arising from the land in 
-these lower provinces is becoming every 
year less and less; that the arrears are in- 
creasing to a frightful extent. What can 
he the cause of this, but the increasing 
poverty of tbe landholders, and in fact of 
flie whole country ? What, then, is the 
cause of this growing poverty. It is surely 
worthy of a very close examination. — Cal. 
Cottr ., Avg. 7. 

JIV PRESENTATION OF INDIA IN PARLIAMENT. 

A native writer in the Gyananneshun 
makes tbe following just reflexions upon 
the suggestion that India might be repre- 
sented In Parliament. “ If the privilege of 
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smdiog a certain number of represented we* 
to die British Parliament be granted to us, 
who, it should be inquired, am the per- 
sons fitted to undertake tbe responsible 
duties of Indian representatives. Is any 
among our countrymen so talented and so 
Veil versed in the politics ef this country 
as can he safely trusted with the interests of 
the people ef India? Has education madw 
so much progress among the native aris- 
tocracy aa to qualify them to discharge the 
functions of a member of Parliament on 
behalf of tbe British possessions in tbe east 
and to uphold oar cause in spite of the un- 
just and wily attacks of interested parsons ? 
Tbe answer to them questions, I confess, 
must be in the negative. Most of Che Hin- 
doos are also so deeply imbued with reli- 
gious prejudioes that few would he met with 
bold enough to act in opposition to them, 
and to embark on a voyage to England. 
Among the Europeans resident in this 
country, a sufficient number can scarcely 
be found duly qualified for tbe task. Hiey 
come here in pursuit of their own interests, 
they carry on their dealings and concerns 
for some years, and when they have ac- 
quired a competency they return to their 
borne in order to spend the rest of their 
days amidst their family and friends. Few 
of them trouble tbeir beads about India 
and its inhabitants, and fewer contri- 
bute to the amelioration of their con- 
dition. As to our appointing the repre- 
sen tstives in England, where some have 
by patient labour and study rendered 
themselves worthy of being entrusted with 
tbe happiness ef millions, the distance of 
14,000 miles is an insurmountable obsta- 
cle. The transmission of a letter and the 
receipt of its reply would occupy at least 
twelve months, and it is therefore impossi- 
ble that the people of India can he truly 
represented in the Honse of Commons. 
The next point to which I solicit your at- 
tention, is the utter impossibility of our 
exercising an efficient control over the 
actions of our representatives, when the 
Britons, far more enlightened and public- 
spirited than the Hindoos, cannot prevent 
tbe conruption of their representatives, 
though they set under their very eyes; 
what can we expect from persons repre- 
senting our interests at so great a distance 
but the desertion of our cause for a minis- 
terial gill of an office or employment ? The 
representatives that we please to return 
are made of tbe same materials as those of 
tbe British nation, and will it therefore be 
a matter of wonder if they sell their votes 
for lucre and emoluments ?" 

SCHOOL AT FVRNEA. 

A seminary is about to be established id 
Purnea, at which it is proposed to teach 
Persian and Arabic, and, as soon as funds 
are provided, English. The proposal has 
been liberally supported by the gentlemen 
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-of the station and by the nature aumeen- 
dan." — Cal . Cour., Aug . 7. 

AFFRAT IK BSRAR. 

An affray arising out of the religious 
prejudices of the Hindoos and Mussul- 
mans, lately occurred at a place called 
Dulbhunga, situated on the left bank of 
tbe Gunga, about three kos from Patna. 
At this place resides a peerzada, the con- 
ventual head of a fraternity of fsqeers, 
who had procured a few cows, intending 
to sacrifice them. Tbe Hindoos of the 
place immediately assembled to prevent a 
proceeding so abhorrent to their religious 
feelings, and the Musselmans, with tbe 
true spirit of Islamistn, determined to 
complete the unholy rite. A contest in 
consequence ensued, in which three of 
the errant saints were killed, and upwards 
of thirty wounded. The report of the fray 
spreading, nearly 6,000 Musselmans assem- 
bled to assist their own party. The affair, 
having thus assumed a serious appearance, 
was reported to the magistrate, who imme- 
diately appeared on the spot, and appre- 
hended upwards of one hundred of the 
combatants. — Mof. Ukhbar , July 12. 

DISTRESSED BOONDELAS. 

Tbe Cawnpore Relief Society have pub* 
liabed a report concerning the Bundsl- 
kund paupers, which exhibits a deplorable 
picture of the misery of these poor crea* 
tores. 

A famished crowd of 1 ,500 souls attend- 
ed tbe ovens set up near Surseea ghaut 
It being found that, owing to want of 
apace at Surseea ghaut, weak persons suf- 
fered injury in the press there at distribu- 
tion time, General Stevenson permitted 
tbe committee to inclose the vacant square 
of the sappers' and miners' lines, ana here 
the poor emigrants were fed for a month ; 
but as many squalid objects infected with 
disease were thus induced to occupy tbe 
cantonment high road, and to establish 
themselves about the infantry lines and 
bungalows, it was deemed necessary again 
to change their place of rendezvous. 
Owing to tbe exertions of Thun tee Mull 
(who volunteered his services as steward), 
whose conduct throughout deserves much 
praise, two large gardens outside the town 
were gratuitously given up by their native 
owner, and in this from 1,000 to 1,200 of 
tbe poorest fugitives have since been regu- 
larly fed, many of them residing there 
continually, under tbe shelter of trees. 
“ In consequence of tbe Vice-president irf 
Council's considerate order of the l Oth 
March, 626 Boondeelas were, at different 
times, sent from Cawnpore to work upon 
Captain Drummond's roods. Moreover, 
fifty heads of families were forwarded to 
Lucknow, where, through the kind exer- 
tions of Dr. Stevenson, they got empfoy- 
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ment in the botanical garden. Relief has 
been in most cases denied by tbe committee 
to tbe able-bodied of the number that re- 
mained at Cawnpore ; tbe rest have, as far 
os was practicable, been made equal par- 
takers of the food daily issued ; but so 
much has the demand for this exceeded 
what the cemmittee could afford to distri- 
bute, that their dole, added to what the 
poor people obtained during the -day by 
begging in the city, has but in few in- 
stances sufficed to restore their strength. 
Not lass than 600 men, women, and chil- 
dren, have been carried away dead by tbe 
servants of the committee during the last 
four months. Some died of small -pox 
and fever, tbe majority from the sheer 
effects of starvation. In tbe Moburrum 
especially, when provisions were indiscri- 
minately given out by tbe Mobamedansy 
the mortality was very great among the 
half-famished crowd, who eagerly de- 
voured whatever Uiey could obtain. Nearly 
all the paupers who now come to the conn 
miuee for food are more or less ill, and 
many of them are in a state of exhaustion 
and wretchedness, of which description 
could hardly give an idea." 

DROWNING OF DYING HINDUS. 

A correspondent of the Calcutta Cbu- 
rier (Aug. 5) states the following recent 
instance of a barbarous custom : '< A 
beautiful Hindu woman, apparently in tbe 
prime of life, was conducted in a litter to 
the river side near Israh. Her raven hair 
partially shaded a lofty brow, which, under 
other circumstances, might have afforded 
no bad subject for the chisel of Phidias > 
and her sallow face retained its mild ex- 
pression, although the inroads of disease 
were visible. Her deluded friends en- 
circled her, whilst they immersed her body 
in the holy waters of the Ganges. A few 
Lnhuaaan brahmins commenced their hel- 
lish incantations; on which a signal was 
given to accomplish that which bad been 
left unfinished by a virulent disorder— the 
water was forcibly put into her mouth till 
her suffocation was effected. All this time 
she offered no resistance, but seemed to 
have a kind of presentiment of her im- 
pending fate. Tbe relatives performed 
the obsequies of the deceased with as 
much apparent glee as if they were cele- 
brating her nuptials !" 

GALS.-— INDIGO. 

The fall of the barometer on Saturday 
indicated an approaching jgale, which came 
on accordingly towards night, blowing in 
hard gusts from the north-west, accompa- 
nied with very heavy rain (seven inches 
within forty-eight hours). Tbe wind lulled 
yesterday afternoon, and then suddenly 
changed to the south and south-east, in 
winch quarter there were some hard gusts 
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in the early part of last night. We ap- 
prehend this gale will put an end to the 
manufacture of indigo for the season in all 
the low lands, and do considerable da- 
mage to the plant also in those which are 
not liable to inundation. If the crop 
might last week have been estimated at 
1,10,000 maunds, we should bow reduce 
the estimate to 1,00,000. — Cal. Cour * 
Aug. 4. 

A gentleman, just returned from a visit 
to Jessore, reports that the late storm ruin- 
ed the hopes of the planters in that dis- 
trict. In the last week of July, their 
prospects had brightened very much ; the 
plant was thriving admirably, its produce 
in the vats was most abundant, and every 
body expected a glorious season. But the 
gale came on, and with it, and for many 
days afterwards, so much rein, that a great 
breadth of uncut plant has been entirely 
lost, and some factories which reckoned 
upon 1,000 maunds, will now scarcely 
yield 500. Rungpore, we bear, has also 
suffered a good deal. 

It is worthy of remark, that these springs 
have been most unusually high for the 
month of August. The Semaphore sta- 
tion at Baloory was reported completely 
inundated on Friday, and we had y ester, 
day an opportunity to observe, that the 
salt-water lake was within an inch of the 
level to which it was swollen by the May 
gale of last year. — Ibid^ Aug. 11. 

REPORTING SYSTEM. 

We learn from the following extract 
of a letter from the secretary to govern- 
ment to the Sudder Board, in the western 
provinces, that the order requiring secrecy 
(in reports upon the merits of subordinate 
officers) has been extended to the revenue 
branch of the service : — 

“ I am directed by the Honourable the 
Vice-president in Council to request you 
will acquaint tbe Board, that copies of re- 
ports made under the orders of govern- 
ment of the 28th January last are not to be 
furnished by the commissioners of revenue 
and circuit to their subordinate officers.'* 

This is plain and explicit, and forms a 
very good foundation for the construction 
of a memorial pointing out the evils likely 
to flow from an adherence to tbe close sys- 
tem, and the inconsistency between the 
orders of tbe 28th January and those of 
the 16tb June 1834. — Caump. Ex. t July 26. 


NEGLECT OF NATIVE INTERESTS. 

In tbe department of town improve- 
ments, the interests and comforts of the 
native population have in general been 
very little thought of. The roads fre- 
quented by Europeans are carefully paved 
and watered ; the streets in which they re- 
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side are well lighted and well drained ; 
while tbe native must be content to grope 
bis way borne in darkness, and to live half 
the year in clouds of dust. Tbe fine 
tanks we see in Calcutta (with perhaps one 
or two exceptions) were not dug for bis 
convenience. We re member to have been 
struck with the contrast, a few years ago, 
between two landing-places in tbe harbour 
of Bombay— the Apollo bunder and tbe 
Muchlee bunder (we believe these were 
the names). The former, being resorted 
to by Europeans, was provided with • 
costly pier and a flight of stone steps. Tbe 
lattfer, though perhaps ten times as much 
frequented, was left in a rude state of na- 
ture, difficult of access, and with large 
pieces of rock of all shapes lying about. — 
Cal. Cour., Aug. 6. 


FRAUDS IN THE PROVINCIAL COURT. 

In consequence of a paragraph, which 
we copied from our contemporary of the 
JDurjmn, relative to the proceedings of a 
lately-abolished court, we have taken some 

r 'ns to inform ourselves on the subject. 

appears that tbe court alluded to is the 
late Calcutta Provincial Court of Appeal ; 
and it is quite true, that several conflicting 
decisions have been presented to the Sud- 
der Court, alleged to have been passed by 
the lower tribunal. A strict inquiry has 
in consequence been instituted, which is 
still in progress; and though no report, 
we believe, has yet been made to govern- 
ment, it seems to have been ascertained, 
that the greater part of the proceedings 
are fabrications, prepared doubtless by tbe 
parties interested, with the connivance of 
the amlah. Some of the frauds are of tbe 
most clumsy description, and, strange to 
say, the risk has been run for the most 
trifling amounts. In one case, the con- 
flicting decision has two signatures of the 
same judge on tbe same page, so manifest- 
ly different that no doubt of the forgery 
can possibly exist. It is to be presumed that 
the party who boldly presented this paper to 
the Sudder Court, as the ground of his ap- 
peal, will in the first instance be required 
to prove how it came into his possession. 
The fabricated documents are nearly all 
dated in December 1833, some as late as 
tbe 31st, on which day the court was abo- 
lished. It is not true that any charge of 
bribery bag been made against the native 
amlah of the court generally ; but tbe 
head native officer of one of the judges it 
under commitment for an embezzlement of 
a judicial deposit from the court treasury • 
and of course, pending tbe trial, it would 
be premature and uqjust to ofler any opi- 
nion as to the probability or otherwise of 
conviction. Should we be in error in this 
statement, we assure ourselves that the 


judges of the court will set us right.* 

*Sogle 
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FINANCIAL SYSTEM OF GWALIOR.. 

Iu the Gwalior state, there is no general 
treasury in which money is deposited for 
flic use and disbursement of the govern- 
ment ; al) the cash is in the hands of the 
sahukars or hankers of the bazars, on 
whom the government obtains a credit for 
certain sums by ncgociating loans. These 
loans are negociated by granting as secu- 
rity orders on the revenues of different 
districts, bills on tributaries, &c. When 
good securities of the above description 
have been tendered to the amount of two- 
thirds or three-fourths of the amount de- 
sired to be borrowed, the terms of the loan 
arc settled, and the different sahukars take 
each a share. One banking-house will 
take a lac (that is, will give the govern- 
ment credit for that amount), another ko~ 
thee will take two lacs, a third, three, and 
so on, according to their means and their 
favourable or unfavourable opi 111911 of the 
term? of the loan. The terms of these 
loans must obviously depend greatly on the 
nature of the security which the govern- 
ment is enabled to give to the contractors, 
and the interest accordingly varies from 
one to two per cent, monthly ; and when 
the security is not considered unexception- 
able, it rises a great deal higher than the 
above-mentioned amount. The profits of 
the bankers, however, are not confined to 
the interest. They make enormous sums 
by the difference of exchange, receiving 
good, and paying inferior coin; and by 
deduction of discount from the bills drawn 
on them by the government, and by various 
other iniquitous methods. 

But the system of loans does not end 
here ; every subordinate district through- 
out the country has its sahukar, who, on 
a smaller scale, supplies money to the ku- 
manisbdar or aumildar of the different 
sillahs, and on terms still more exorbitant 
than those on which the supreme govern- 
ment of the state is supplied. On appoint- 
ing an aumildar to a district, a year’s re- 
venue is generally demanded from him : 
this money is procured, on the security of 
the revenue of the district, from the sahu- 
kar, at a discount, in the first instance, or 
munoulij as it is called, of two per cent., 
and the interest fixed at two per cent, per 
mensem . Before this debt can possibly be 
discharged, demands are made by the go- 
vernment upon the already deeply -indebted 
aumildar, who a second time has recourse 
to the sahukar for pecuniary assistance. 
The unliquidated balance of the banker's 
former advance, together with the newly- 
contracted loan, both increasing at two 
per cent, per mensem t compound interest, 
apeedily make up a sum which the revenues 
of the district can never suffice to liquidate. 
Thus the whole revenue of Scindiah's 
country passes through the ltands of two 
different sets of bankers, whose share of 


them cannot be estimated at less than a 
third of the gross produce. . 

Instead of attempting to limit the great 
influence of the sahukars, acquired by rea- 
son of their pecuniary transactions with 
the state, the constantly recurring difficul- 
ties and distresses of the government com- 
pel the rulers to augment the evil, by ap- 
pointing one of that body to the office of 
chief minister ; thus adding the authority 
and influence of the government to that 
of the inonied interest . — Caumporc Exam,, 
June 21. 

THE RIVERS OF THE TUNJAUB — CASHMERE. 

“ We arrived upon the banks of the 
Jelum, and gazed upon the waters which 
had floated the fleet of Alexander. The 
hank had a cliff edge of eight to ten feet, 
along which the current swept with great 
rapidity. Cultivation was carried to the 
very edge, leaving but a narrow stripe of 
road, which was full of holes and sinuosi- 
ties eaten by the river. Persian wheels 
were thick ranged along the margin for ir- 
rigation ; the breadth of the river was about 
200 yards, where we embarked, but this 
gives no measure of the volume of water. 
Near the left bank the depth was twelve 
feet, and in the centre seven or eight. The 
northern margin was also eight to nine feet 
in depth, with a rapid current; three miles 
an hour may be taken for the rate at this 
season of the year. In some places tire 
expanse of bed is very considerable, the 
intersections, very flexuous, but there is 
always sufficient stream for tire purposes of 
navigation, and the river is never fordable 
except in the upper part of its course, 
where a greater slope and a more uni- 
formly level bed, divide the stream into 
numerous forks. Tire Indus, in like man- 
ner, spreads itself over an extent of sur- 
face above Attock that renders it fordable 
in the cold season. All the Punjab rivers 
would appear to have this peculiarity in 
common. The Sutlej is traversable by 
foot passengers at Belasspore, but there is 
ho thoroughfare for any certain period; 
near Raropoor, in Bussahir, people also 
cross the river on foot. The Jelum is a 
fine river, nearly equal in size to the Choo- 
nab, and when we connect it with the ever 
memorable exploits of Alexander and the 
romantic beauty of the scenes that give ce- 
lebrity to its source, we find a theme for 
reflection that might fully excuse elaborate 
detail on the history and progress of so re- 
nowned a stream. That Alexander should 
have omitted to mention Cashmere can 
only be explained on the supposition that it 
did not exist as a place of renown at that 
era, and if the oral traditions and written 
records, which assign its locality to the 
drainage of a lake, formed by the Jelum, 
are true, and natural phenomena argue the 
fact, the epoch of that event cannot be 
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dated much anterior to the Macedonian's 
▼kit to India. The luxuriance of a soil, 
deposited by the alow accretion of streams 
washing away the dust of rocks, and for 
ages undergoing the changes of superin- 
ce in bent layers of alltnriinn, could alone 
represent the uniform landscape which the 
volley of Cashmere is so famed for. The 
mountains that encircle it have a very bold 
conformation as teen from the contiguous 
plain, And though sheeted deeply jn snow 
at present, are laid bare by the influence 
of the summer heats and rains, to near 
their summits. Wherever the rock is steep, 
patches and accumulations in hollows, only 
chocquering the black mass of mountain, 
marking throughout the medium of a large 
space, the boundary of the perennial snow. 
There are no remarkable peaks shooting 
above the line of a general level, nor does 
any point of the chain indicate a greater 
altitude than 1 7,000 feet. There are many 
passes into the valley, but the most fre- 
quented are those which cut the mountains 
on the north-west side, where the Jelum 
has opened a gap, and worn down the bar- 
rier to a moderate degree of elevation, but 
none of the roads follow the river up into 
the valley. Winter is no obstacle to ac- 
cess, and after the heaviest falls of snow, 
people find their way across, by which we 
may infer that the limit of ascent of those 
thoroughfares does not exceed 9,000 feet, 
or the loftiest, by Peer Punchal, 1 3,000. 
The vale itself may be calculated at 6,000 
feet, which is equivalent to the climate of 
lat. 52 °, without the extremes of its tempe- 
rature. The north-eastern is bounded by 
very lofty mountains, which continue un- 
interruptedly to Ludak.” — Journal a 

Traveller, Delhi Gaz. 


NATIVE MERCANTILE HOUSE. 

We have the pleasure to announce the 
laudable design, formed by some of the 
respectable members of our community, 
to establish a mercantile house, to be con- 
ducted, we hear, under the name of “ Ta- 
gore and Company." Ttie public spirit 
and enterprize that gave birth to this de- 
sign, cannot be too much praised by the 
friends of reformation and improvement. 
We arc the more delighted with it, as we 
have reason to anticipate that the example 
would shed a salutary influence over the 
minds of our countrymen ; and, leading 
them thereby to engage in commercial 
speculations, would add to the certain ag- 
grandizement and prosperity of Hindus- 
tan. 

The readers of the early numbers of our 
paper might recollect our repeated obser- 
vations on the unfortunate apathy of Hindu 
capitalists to trade and industry ; we have 
now, however, the satisfaction to find that 
they are roused from iheir lethargy, and 
ore brought to a sense of their dutyaqd 
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interest. We hope the example ae* by the 
Tagores will actuate our countrymen 
in general to adventure into such useful 
and praiseworthy undertakings ; and there- 
by remove the long-standing stigma at- 
tached to the Hindu name, as a dull and 
inactive race. — Corrtsp. rtf Gj/anannesbat, 

ENGLISH SCHOOLS.— RAXA. OF SUKDWAX, 

We are much gratified with the oppor- 
tunity of stating, that the maharaja Of 
Burdw mn has most liberally subscribed its. 
1,000 to the English school about to be 
erected at Midnapore. His highness lest 
year subscribed Rs. 1,500 to the English 
school at Burdvn. He also supports 
from bit own funds a small English 
school, besides one for the instruction of 
youth in Sanscrit, Persian, and Bengalee. 
— Sumnchar Durjmn. 

SHAH SHOOJA.— CAUBOt. 

Extract of a letter from Ludhiana, dated 
23d July 1834:— 

“I am sorry to say that the report of 
Shah Sbujah's defeat remains uncontradic- 
ted, and, from the circumstantial manner 
in which it is now mentioned, I apprehend 
that there is some foundation for it. The 
action is said to have been a very bloody 
one on both sides, and the loss of the day 
is ascribed to the shah's army having been 
attacked by Dost Mahomed Khan at the 
moment when he was engaged in assault- 
ing the city of Kandahar, which placed 
him between two enemies. Nothing but 
some fatal mishap of this kind could have 
annihilated his force at one blow, as is s aid 
to have been the case ; for, considering his 
limited resources, he had, within the last 
year and a-half, collected a well-equipped 
and formidable army; and as it is well 
known that be had been joined by nearly 
all the Durranis, and had actually esta- 
blished his authority in the Kandahar ter- 
ritory, after bis appearance before that city, 
the Barikzaes, whose troops were nume- 
rically inferior, could not have destroyed 
their adversary's force at one fell swoop, as 
is reported, had Sbah Shujah kept bis 
army in q concentrated position, by raising 
the siege when he heard of the near ap- 
proach of Dost Mahomed. Should the 
shah have really been defeated, and the 
civil war bave ceased, the whole of the 
Barikzaes will proceed towards Peshawar 
to attack the Sikbs, and I anticipate a se- 
vere contest between the belligerents in 
that quarter. Dost Mahomed Khan wrote 
to Runjeet Sing, that if he overcame the 
shah, he would assuredly resent his out- 
rage in capturing Peshawar, and I am 
convinced that he will fulfil bis pledge." 
— Hurk Aug . 10. 

The Delhi Gazette confirms the report 
of the defeat of Shah SbocB 0 , .i ~ 
bloody conflict, in wb 
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men fell on etch side. It would appear 
that Dost Mahomed was ready to yield to 
the invader without fighting, and that bis 
only hope of successful resistance was in 
the aid of Runjeet Sing whom be in- 
Yited into Caubul. But the fortune of 
war has overthrown the host of Shah Shoo- 
jab, and made him once more a fugitive. 
The fortune of war, however, is often 
blamed for the faults of the commander; 
and, in this instance, we are reminded of 
the opinion of Mr\ Elphinstone, that Shah 
Shoopb, “ though bis good qualities were 
amply sufficient to maintain the dignity of 
an established monarch, was deficient in 
the genius and energy which were requi- 
site to restore a government so far sunk 
into anarchy and decay." This was the 
character given of him when a young man, 
shortly after he ascended the throne, and 
before be bad lost it. — CaLCour ., Aug. 1 1. 

The Delhi Gazette of July 16, says : — 
“ The intelligence received from a variety 
of sources confirms the suspicions we have 
long entertained of Runjeet Sing's designs 
oo Caubol. His troops are at present 
employed in the endeavour to establish his 
authority in Ptsbawur, but it seems to be 
considered certain that, as soon as be has 
aecared that conquest by the subjugation 
of the inhabitants and the defeat or sub- 
mission of their chiefs, a vigorous attempt 
will be made to extend the acquisition to 
the territories of Dost Mabommed Khan 
and the Candahar sirdars." 

The Mofossil papers art filled with con- 
tradictory accounts respecting Shah Shoo- 
ja ; sometimes representing him to be sur. 
rounded on all sides, and endeavouring to 
escape through the mountains from Be- 
loochiston to Cutcb and Bombay ; after, 
wards throwing doubts upon the reported 
defeat, which, it is said, was invented by 
Dost Mahomed Khan to alarm the Sikhs 
at Peahawur. The Barakxies, the shah's 
opponents, have stopped communications 
between Fesbawur and Caubul. Runjeet 
has also been stopping communications, 
which explains the delay of intelligence. 
The following communication from Sha- 
bamet Ali at Loodiana, which appears in the 
Calcutta Courier of August SO, and is the 
latest account we have seen, seems to re- 
move all doubts upon the subject : — 

44 Some fugitives from Shah Shujah's 
army have arrived at Loodianah, and con. 
firmed the news of the shah's discomfiture, 
and the distracted state to which be was 
seduced. It is said that he was betrayed 
by his own Durranee followers, whom 
Dost Mobumroud gained over to his side, 
by holding out some beneficial hopes to 
them. The only party who fought well 
for the shah were two battalions composed 
of Hindooetanees, amounting to 1,300 
men m Iota, and commanded by an Euro- 
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the contest with great obstinacy, and did 
such justice to their profession as to be the 
admiration of every one. The enemy could 
not break their ranks. They would have 
gained the day if they bad been even slightly 
assisted by their cowardly Durance compa- 
nions. After losing about 500 kiHed on the 
spot, the remainder, being overwhelmed by 
the great numbers of the enemy, surrender-* 
ed themselves. Mr. Campbell baa received 
three wounds, and is now with Dost Mo* 
humroud Khan, who, to do justice to hie 
manliness, has appointed a surgeon to at- 
tend him and settled on him double the sa. 
lary which he received from the shah. Every 
body is deceived at the issue of the battle. 
The Sikhs, the Sindhians, and the Affgbans 
believed Shah Shujah was certain of the 
victory, and the astonishing success with 
which his handful of regular infantry op. 
posed Dost Mohummua Khan's legions of 
horse proves the contemptible character of 
the enemy he bad to deal with. Two ac- 
tions took place between the Shah and the 
Barukzics a few days before the last. Both 
terminated in favour of Shah Sbuiah, and 
in the second bis troops succeeded in cap. 
turing two of Dost Mohummud Khan's 
guns. The Barukzies, flushed with their 
victory, it is said, intend to proceed to. 
wards Sindh, in order to levy the usual 
tribute which the kings of Cabul were in 
the habit of raising on the Sindhians* 
Time will shew what comes to pass." 

GWALIOR. 

We learn from a private letter of the 
12th inst., that Gwalior is in a most dis- 
tracted state. Disorder and revolt prevail 
there. Some nine or ten regiments of the 
maharajah's, with 400 cannon and 400 ca- 
valry, have mutinied. His highness's other 
troops, consisting of eleven regiments and 
100 cannon, besides our contingent, It 
seems, were brought out to oppose them. 
It was thought necessary, before the ren- 
contre commenced, to get the rajah out of 
his palace; and a British officer with 200 
horse was sent to escort die queen and the 
other ladies to the fort of Gwalior, as a 
place of safety. The escort remained with 
the queen two days. In the mean time, the 
maharajah went out with part of bis troops 
and pitched his tents. The ringleaders, 
after this, all came over to beg pardon and 
their lives : they are described as of a most 
formidable appearance, blood-thirsty look- 
ing fellows. We do not know on what 
principle, exactly, the employment of our 
force in such work is reconciled to our 
non-interference policy ; but it seems that 
the maharajah wished it to remain several 
months for the purpose of organizing his 
troops and to dismantle some of bis guns. 
It is said, also, that one of our officers is 
to be placed in the immediate command 
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400 hone, the whole of which were mu- 
tineers ! This was not exactly settled, we 
are informed, as an endeavour was making 
to ascertain bow these most orderly sol- 
diers relish the proposition ; for, of course, 
if they demur much, the officer who is 
chosen for this appoimment will be in no 
very pleasant situation, since such fellows 
would not be long fn adopting means to 
get rid of him. What is the meaning, 
again we ask, of all these strange pro- 
ceedings— this non-interference, which is 
all interference— and where is it all to 
uad?—Beng. Hurk ., July 24. 

The Bsiza Baee, we hear, after repeated 
but unavailing expostulations with the go- 
vernment, regarding the injustice she con- 
ceives she has suffered by the acts and in- 
strumentality through which tlie late revo- 
lution at Gwalior was brought about, has 
determined on deputing an European 
agent to England for the purpose of sub- 
mitting her grievances to the King in 
Council, and, for the expenses of the mis- 
sion, it is said she is prepared to incur 
an outlay of from five to ten lacs of ru- 
pees,— one-half to be paid immediately 
and the other half to be secured to the 
ambassador, subject to the condition of 
his succeeding in gainiug her cause. For 
the truth of this rumour we cannot of 
course vouch, as it is a mere on dit , un- 
supported by any authority which would 
warrant our attaching credit to it ; but, 
although it wants confirmation, yet it must 
be admitted, that it derives a great degree 
of probability from the wrongs of which 
her highness has to complain ; and what- 
ever may be the ultimate resolve of this 
injured princess, on finding the Govern- 
ment deaf to her representations, it is cer- 
tain that she has ample grounds on which 
to base an appeal to England, in the tor- 
tuous and deceptive policy by which her 
downfal has been effected —Delhi Gaz. f 
July 23. 


markets with the article moat in de- 
mand. 

The advantages attending the introduc- 
tion of such establishments, conducted on 
British capital, may at first appear detri- 
mental to native interests ; but the foot is 
just the reverse. Where a few individuals 
suffer, or are wkoHy deprived of their 
livelihood, by means of superior skill 
and powerful competition, hundreds are 
brought forward from a state of penury to 
comparative comfort. We have an inte- 
resting example of this in a little silk- 
printing factory, which has lately sprang 
up at Akra, under the auspices of Mr. 
Hodgkinaon. Although still m its in- 
fancy, Mr. Hodgkinson has already ini- 
tiated children of ten years of age in the 
art of cutting blocks in the most masterly 
style. These lads are bound apprentices 
for a stipulated period, on monthly wages, 
varying from two to four rupees, accord- 
ing to their capacity ; other little boys are 
trained to the printing branches, and their 
execution is really surprising. The most 
pleasing part is, that those children have 
been, by such means, rescued from idle- 
ness and beggary, and are now put in a 
way to work for themselves and support 
their parents in old age. But this is not 
all ; their individual comfort is strictly at- 
tended to ; each boy is furnished with a 
bed and blanket, and thus escapes many 
of the diseases brought on by exposure to 
the dampness of native huts. It would be 
well if all engaged in buriness that absorbs 
manual labour would follow this admirable 
plan ; the blessings they would confer oo 
their dependants would he amply repaid, 
in having a full complement of able hands 
instead of a band of sickly artisans. — 
Belts View of Comm, of Bengal, 1833-34. 

ABOLITION OF COBFORAL PUNISHMENTS. 

By abolishing the use of the horak and 
the bent, the Government has taken away 
from the civil power of the country all that 
it held in lerrorem over the beads of the 


MANUFACTURES OF INDIA. 

Great improvement has taken place in 
the process ofprintingsilks of late in India. 
The manufactory of Messrs. Cockerell and 
Cb. takes the lead ; no expense has been 
spared to bring the art to perfection. 
There are some other smaller European 
establishments, and as competition is the 
main-spring to invention and excellence, 
there is every prospect of their soon vieing 
with those of England. Indeed, in point 
of durability of colour , they have already 
the advantage. The blocks cut by the 
natives, under skilful direction, nearly 
come up to those sent from Europe ; and 
as the printers are put in possession of the 
most choice patterns, as soon as they ap- 
pear in England and France, very little 
time is lost in furnishing the home- 


wicked. Thieving has certainly increased 
very much within this last year, and it is 

K well known that thieves and rogues 
lot any great dread of being put into 
jail, or even on the roads, where they get 
well fed, clothed, and lodged, and most 
assuredly, as far as food is concerned, they 
are much better off than most of the poor 
who work hard for their daily sustenance. 
We must cry out again, in the name of 
the quiet and honest of the country ; let 
the punishments of the dishonest be reel 
and severe, and let their food be leas than 
the utmost we can obtain by the sweat of 
our brows. Unless some alteration be 
soon made in our prison discipline, we 
shall be in an awfrri elate of amnetoy, and 
Government wiH have to support a lame 
proportion^ the poor in jail. — M<f. Um., 
Aug. 16. 
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THE BISHOP. 

On Sunday morning, our respected 
diocesan bade adieu to the cathedral con- 
gregation until his return from Penang, 
Singapore, and Madras. At the conclu- 
sion, the bishop intimated the period of 
his absence would be from three to six 
months, when be would return, providing 
it was the will of the u One greater than 
I am.** His lordship embarked yesterday 
morning on ttte Diana, to join the Asia 
at Saogor. — Englishman, Aug, 26. 

PILOT ESTABLISHMENT. 

A meeting of the owners and com- 
manders of vessels navigating the river 
Hooghly, was held at the Exchange ; 
Mr. Cockerell in the ebair. 

The Chairman briefly noticed the pur- 
pose for which the meeting was convened. 
It was obvious, he 6&id, that the meeting 
were aware of the very great delay, and 
consequent loss, occasioned by there not 
being a sufficient number of pilots to take 
vessels to sea or to bring them into port. 
Indeed, it was as well to mention, that 
within the last fortnight no less than four- 
teen or fifteen vessels had suffered from 
this inconvenience. To provide a remedy 
thereto it would be now proposed to me-, 
mortal ize government, representing the 
evils resulting from the present state of 
the pilot establishment, and praying that 
it might be made completely efficient. It 
was accordingly resolved, 

** That the present Btate of the pilot 
establishment imperiously calls for the 
immediate interference of every one in- 
terested in the navigation of the river 
Hooghly— a navigation the most danger- 
ous and intricate of any in the known 
world— it being notorious that many ves- 
sels are detained for want of pilots, both 
inward and outward-bound, some of them 
in very critical situations, to the great 
detriment and imminent risk of the lives 
and properties of the individuals con- 
cerned. 

“ That it having been ascertained that, 
within the last two years, the number of 
ships trading to this port has increased 
nearly one-half, and, in consequence of the 
China trade being now thrown open, it 
will in all probability be still considerably 
increased; and whereas formerly a great 
part of the shipping came no higher than 
Kedgeree or Diamond Harbour, and that 
now nearly the whole proceed direct to 
Calcutta, it is evident that a much greater 
number of pilots will be required, but 
that the nomber might be lessened by 
having a steamer stationed at such parts 
of the river where the greatest detention 
and risks are liable to occur.** 

A memorial founded on these regula- 
tions, will he transmitted to Government. 

The Courier states:— 0 We are en- 


abled to announce that Government have 
partially acceded to the wishes of the 
Chamber of Commerce in regard to 
strengthening the pilot service, by direct- 
ing that all persons on the establishment, 
who are now employed on other duties, 
in steamers, fisc., shall have the option of 
quitting those situations to resume their 
duties as pilots, or being considered 
supernumeraries ; their places, in the 
latter case, to be filled up by an imme- 
diate promotion." 

THE HINDU COLLEGE. 

The managers of the Hindoo College 
have lately printed their rules for the 
government of that institution, and we 
understand the particular one in regard to 
religion, about which a good deal has 
already been said, still has a place among 
them. Lecturers are required carefully 
to avoid all or any reference whatever to- 
religion in giving their lectures, and the 
teach ere are particularly enjoined to ab- 
stain from any communications on tlyit 
subject with the boys. It appears also, 
that the pupils are liable to expulsion or 
other punishment for the infringement of 
the prescribed rules when out of school. 
— Englishman . t 

We have obtained a sight of the rules 
for the Hindu College just printed. It is 
quite a curiosity in its way, if we can use 
snch a term to the most discreditable 
production that perhaps ever issued from 
the Calcutta press. Vulgar language, bad 
grammar, innumerable contradictions, and 
obstinate dogged intolerance, form its 
leading features. We thought that the 
managers had learned a lesson four years 
ago which they could not soon forget: 
but we judged too favourably. During 
the four years, the prejudices which they 
feared to offend have almost disappeared ; 
schools conducted on sound and honest 
principles have sprung up, and flourish; 
they are supported by native gentlemen ; 
they are attended by Hindu boys in thou- 
sands. In the mean time, the vicious 
system of the Hindu College has become 
fully developed, and its hypocrisy known ; 
the school is sinking in reputation; the 
attendance has fallen off ; it is no longer 
the first school in Calcutta! Even the 
managing committee have felt tliis, and 
they have met it with their usual wisdom. 
When Dr. Adamson was appointed, they 
lost that golden opportunity of remedying 
the consequences of their own miscon- 
duct, by a stupid prejudice against priests : 
such is the name by which the gentlemen 
of the committee designate the cleigy of 
Britain. By refusing its nomination, 
they have disgusted government, without 
whose countenance the institution would 
sink into a third-rate school : even now, 
^ z (left behind by Baboo 
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Gourroohun Addy's ; they have lost the 
respect of the public, and, in a great mea- 
sure, the confidence of native parents ; 
and now, in this the eleventh hour, they 
proceed, by the publication of a set of 
rules as tyrannical as they are imbecile, 
to complete the work by insulting their 
own teachers, and disgusting their own 
pupils. 

• We, as Christians, rejoice at this. They 
are doing our work. No hands but those 
that raised the pile are worthy to pull it 
down. A system which countenances and 
supports falsehood, and is avowedly based 
on hypocrisy, prejudice, and superstition, 
can never come to good. No weight of 
talents can render it useful; and how 
much less their total absence ! — Corr. 
Philanthropist . 

PURCHASE OF CHILDREN. 

There are certain vulgar Mahomedan 
and Hindu men and women, designated 
in Hindoetanee 4 Admee Furrosh,' who, 
knowing the practice of the keepers of 
the different seraglios in this city of pa- 
laces, of purchasing young female children 
for the purpose of prostituting their per- 
sons and living by it, and male children 
for the purpose of making them slaves, go 
about in all the creeks and corners of the 
town and in the Mofussil, and, taking ad- 
vantage of the extreme poverty of those 
pitiable creatures who have just escaped 
the overflowing of Hidgelee, Cantai, and 
other inundated places, and are knocking 
about the streets destitute of food and 
clothing, coax them with a rupee or so, 
(which to those starving creatures is a 
handsome reward), and take away their 
children. These latter then are sold to 
the keepers of the different seraglios for 
five, six, or eight rupees, and thus is a 
slave trade regularly, though clandestinely, 
carried on under a government so well- 
known to be averse to such diabolical 
practices. Further ; not only are the poor 
creatures in question deprived of their 
children in the manner described, but 
some honest Hindu families, at Seram pore 
and other places, have their female chil- 
dren seduced and sold to the seraglio- 
keepers, both public and private, for the 
purpose of prostitution.— Corr . English* 

% MM. 

Some of these cases were brought before 
the police. Several boys and girls, the latter 
about sixteen, the former about eight yean 
of age, were proved to have been purchased 


months in the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 
I was twenty days with Meeyajan's mo- 
ther, when she sold me for eight rupees 
to a woman, who also died, and then I 
was taken by Sulleem, whom I met in the 
street I said I would go with him ; be 
said he would marry me ; 1 was an Hin- 
doo, and am now a Moosulman; I have 
eaten their food.” 

CIVIL 8 BE VICE. 

We hear that information has been re- 
received, that the Court of Directors have 
granted the petition of the dvil service to 
increase the retiring pensions to £ 1,500. 
— Cal. Cour. 

According to the Courier , the retiring 
pension of the members of the civil ser- 
vice is to be £1,500. Supposing that this 
were increased to <£*2,000 or even £2,500 
per annum, with lesser sums for shorter 
service, the salaries (which now provide 
for a payment of 50,000 rupees in twen- 
ty-five years) being reduced proportion- 
ately, is it not likely that in the long-run 
a very large sum would still be saved to 
the state? We venture to answer this 
question in the affirmative. Say the dvil 
establishment in Bengal (the argument 
will apply equally to the other presiden- 
cies) amounts to 500 individuals ; taking 
the average salary paid at present to each 
per month to be 2,000 rupees, the month- 
ly disbursements to them will therefore 
be £100,000 sterling, and the whole sa- 
lary paid to the service in the year will be 
£1,200,000 sterling. Then come the pen- 
sions to retired servants, who have serv- 
ed their twenty-five years. Taking the 
calculations and returns, as affecting peo- 
ple who have always inhabited Europe, 
and which, therefore, allow nothing for 
the impaired and debilitated state conse- 
quent upon a long residence in India, we 
find that the proportion of dead to living 
fifty years after the period of birth, is 
about thirteen-twentieths, or sixty-five in 
100; and as from forty-seven to fifty 
is, we presume, the average age of rivi- 
lfans who retire, there would be at home 
at present about 175 gentlemen receiving 
from the Government £500 a- year, i. e. 
£87,500. We will say upon the whole, 
therefore, that the present annual cost of 
the Bengal dvil service is £1,290,000. 
Now, supposing the salaries reduced by 
one-half, the amount paid anirnally to 
those in active service will be £600,000, 
the Government will, therefore, save an- 


at from three to eight rupees each. One 
of the girls stated as follows : — u The 
only relation 1 have is a little brother at 
Mooragatcheh. I had nothing to eat or 
drink or clothe myself with, and so came 
begging to Calcutta. I first stayed in the 
suburbs with a poor woman, who died ; I 
then stayed with Meeyajan’s mother, at 
ToDygunge ; I ^hare been about two 
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Dually £690,000. Assuming the number 
of pensioners to remain the same, and 
giving them £2,000 a-year pension, the 
sum paid to them would be £970,000, 
the annual saving to Government would 
be, therefore, £2,500,000. But it is 
obvious that we have made the calcula- 
tion bear most strongly against the pro- 
position laid down by us, and we have no 
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doubt but that a cutting, to use a most 
unpopular phrase* of one- half of the sala- 
ries* would enable Government to extend 
the amount of pension after twenty- five 
years* service to at least £ 2,500 per an- 
num. There is yet another consideration 
in favour of the proposed measure : there 
would be no monthly sinking of four per 
cent, on the reduced salary to the annuity 
fund ; a sum of money which forms a large 
amount in a twenty-five years* residence, 
and which is entirely lost in the event of 
death, unless the subscribing party should 
leave a family behind him. — Englishman. 

MILITARY INSOLVENTS. 

Government lias been applied to by the 
Insolvent Court, on the subject of making 
stoppages from military officers who take 
the benefit of the act ; and the answer 
(which we have seen) acquiesces in the 
opinion, that they should be required to 
surrender a portion of their pay and al- 
lowances for the benefit of tlieir creditors : 
sulialtems one-third, captains and field 
officers one- half. — Cal. Cour. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

All who take an interest in the educa- 
tion of the natives, the administration of 
justice, and good government generally, 
will rejoice to see that the Suddur Board 
at Allahabad is preparing the way for in- 
troducing English and Hiudostanee, in- 
stead of Persian, into the courts of the 
new presidency. An Oordoo class, we 
hear, is to be established in the Delhi 
college, and it is hoped that the students, 
with the prospects now opening to them, 
will be taught to write the vernacular lan- 
guage in Roman characters. 

Extract letter from the secretary to the 
Suddur Board of Revenue, Allahabad, to 
the collector of customs, North-west fron- 
tier, Delhi, dated the 4th July 1834 

“ I am further directed to request that 
you will favour the board with your opi- 
nion as to the practicability of dispensing 
altogether with the Persian language in 
the proceedings of your office, substitut- 
ing for it English and the language of the 
country. The board are convinced that 
great advantages would result from the 
change : they are desirous to see the ex- 
periment tried, and you are requested to 
give the subject your best attention.” — 
Delhi Gazette , July 30. 

PROSPECTS OP SETTLERS. 

We learn that Mr. J. C. Hoff has ob- 
tained the office of clerk of the market. 
There were, says the Bengal Herald , 
seventy candidates for the office, from 
amongst whom the committee Ind the 
difficult task of selecting “the most 
Worthy.** The circumstance of there hav- 
ing been seventy candidates for the clerk - 
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ship, the salary of which, we believe, will 
be only Rs. 100 or 160 per mensem, is a 
melancholy proof of the condition of tlm 
European-adventuring-population of Cal- 
cutta; and, what is worse, this distress- 
ing state of things, so far from being 
meliorated will be aggravated in a little 
time by the gradual operation of that part 
of the new act which allows Europeans to 
resort freely to India.— Englishman, Aug. 
11 . 

COLLEGE AT LUCKNOW. 

We have heard it rumoured that the 
king of Oude has it in contemplation to 
establish at his capital a college for in- 
struction in the literature and sciences of 
Europe. A quarter of a year has scarcely 
passed since the announcement in the 
Englishman of the foundation of a royal 
infirmary and hospital, in perpetuity, for 
the relief of the sick of Lucknow and of 
the kingdom in general ; for which pur- 
pose his majesty had placed the splendid 
boon of two lakhs and fifty thousand ru- 
pees under the security of “ the continual 
guarantee of the British Government.** 
By this deed of mercy and foresight alone, 
the name of his present majesty will be 
justly handed down to future generations 
as a benefactor to that city ; how much 
more so, when connected also with that 
princely charity — ‘‘ the interest of three 
lakhs of rupees for the support of the poor 
of Lucknow for ever;” the principal 
whereof is likewise secured to them “ by 
the British guarantee?** His majesty has 
not been indifferent to the mental wants of 
his subjects either, as the royal observa- 
tory recently built will, we trust, for many 
years give proof. When, therefore, to 
such endowments as these is added an 
English college upon a scale worthy of 
the royal name and family, future gene- 
rations must bless that name, whilst every 
living well-wisher of that family and its 
illustrious head will rejoice with unfeign- 
ed delight. It is known that his majesty 
has himself devoted some attention to the 
acquirement of the English language, and 
specimens of Ins writing have been seen 
in it which are creditable to royal perse- 
verance. — Cawn . Exam. Aug. 23. 

THE “ SUMACHAR DURPUN.** 

We adverted some time ago. to the 
withdrawal of the indulgence which had 
been extended to the native press in respect 
to postage, and we were glad to see the 
subject taken up by the S.imachar Dur- 
pun. The proprietors of that instructive 
paper sacrificed 5,000 rupees a year, for 
several years, to establish it ; and the go- 
vernment of Lord Amherst, not renowned 
as very enlightened or as very liberal to the 
press, encouraged their efforts !>y subscrib- 
ing for 100 copies— the privilege of re- 
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dueed postage being eon tinned to it. Who 
would have thought that, in Lord William 
Bentinck’e administration, and under the 
new Charter, the favour of n mitigated 
postage would be withdrawn from the na- 
tive papers ! The Sum&char Dmjmm baa 
the merit of having been the first paper in 
Bengal that succeeded m awakening the 
natives to a Sense of the value of the 
press, m a medium for making known 
their sentiment* upon matters affecting 
their interests; and every Indian states- 
man must have felt the importance of 
getting at the reed opinions of the people 
on the operation of our laws. It requires 
little experience to discover, that in ver- 
bal communications with European func- 
tionaries, the natives generally express, not 
what they think, but what they believe 
wih be agreeable to those whom they ad- 
dress ; but many of them have, owing to 
the Sumachar lJurpum, made the disco- 
very that the press is a medium of com- 
munication through which they may fear- 
lessly state their opinions, assured that 
they will meet the observation of their 
rulers; and that paper has teemed with 
letters from them. This recognition of 
the uses of the press is quite an sera in 
their history — a gigantic stride in their 
advancement. Does any one doubt that, 
if we had a Sumachar Lkcrpun in every 
district, the Hindoos would be a centnry 
in advance of their actual condition ? — 
and yet, instead of aiding the benevolent 
efforts of individuals to force a taste for 
reading, and create a habit of thinking 
and writing among the people, the fjor 
vemment withdraws even the negative 
aid and encouragement of a trifling reduc- 
tion of postage ! — Hurh. Aug . 26. 

IMPORTATION OF ICE. 


[Fbk 

of China, now that the restrictive moral 
influence of the Company's factory is re- 
moved. A native bullion merchant pur- 
chased a lot of syeee eftver, just i m p or ted 
per Sylph, from one of the most r es pe ct - 
able merchants of this city, which, on be- 
ing carried to the mint, was fr a ud by the 
officers of the establishment to be entirely 
false metal. There were ninety pieced of 
what is called gkorahheree y w fmaa hoo drd 
syeee silver, weighing about 8,000 tdten* r 
sicca weight The lumps were c o m p ose d 
of a mixture of tin arid lead, plated over 
with mercury and silver leaf, formed pre- 
cisely like the syeee lumps, and stamped 
with the usual Chinese chfcaps or stamp*. 
We understand that this Imitation-silver 
was remitted to Calcutta by a Portuguese 
merchant of Macao, who had doubtless 
been defrauded by some skilful rogues of 
the celestial empire, who have thus at- 
tempted to turn tin into a more precious 
metal. — Englishman. 

We have seen a specimen of the tfn- 
sycee, which formed the consignment to 
Messrs. De Sousa and Co. The metal 
is nothing but tin, with a small per-centage 
of lead, except that the lumps have been 
washed with silVtr, and their form and 
weight (not the specific gravity) were 
made to correspond very closely with 
syeee. As the export of silver is against 
the laws of tbs celestial empire, and more- 
over the remittance was for opiam, * pro- 
hibited article, there can be no redress for 
the fraud in any court in China. Frauds of 
like nature in bullion remittances from 
China are by no means uncommon. One 
of great magnitude occurred many years 
ago, by which the house of James Scott 
and Co. lost considerably more than a 
lakh of rupees.— CW. Cour. Aug. 29. 
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We are now entering the sultry month 
ef September, which last year brought us 
an antidote to its lassitude in a delicious 
cargo of ioe. AU our little world were 
ready then to deify Mr. Rogers, and if he 
bad not a column or a statue, he bad a 
“ monummUum me perentmu" in the feme 
of his exploit, recorded on a vice-regal 
cup, and sweetened with the thanks and 
the promised patronage and rupees of the 
community. But now the tables are 
turning upon our idol, and as people tire 
even of abuse, and steam has had enough 
of it, the current of censure is turned upon 
Mr. Rogers ; not because be has not ful- 
filled his engagement to recommend his 
friend* to send him a constant supply of 
the crystal ware, but because the cargo is 
not yet arrived. — Cat. Cour. Sept. X. 

FACTITIOUS CHINA SILVER. 

A case has vacantly aome to light, 
which shews the extrema caution which 
should be observed by traders to the ports 


SYYUD HU8N IASHNU. 

A correspondent writes to tts from 
Lucknow ta the following effect:—** l%e 
“ asylum of the world," notwithstanding 
the plenitude of hit riches and blessings, 
has long been a victim to grief because he 
has no son. The wise men a £ this impe- 
rial city have counselled a pilgrimage to 
Kachoucha, and h is believed the^. in ac- 
cordance with their advice, hit majesty is 
about to gird up the loins of travel, and 
to visit this efficacious shrine. 

Acoording to our correspondent, a se- 
cond Prince H ohm lobe has appeared at 
Lucknow, in the person of Syyud Huso 
Kashnee, who lately returned from n pil- 
grimage to Kerbolab, with the brother of 
the learned and famed Meer Syynd hf p- 
hummud Sahib, moojtebeid or high priest 
of the Sbeeabt at the Dar-ool Sooltanut, 
and who in consequence rwidee at court 
under the most favourable auspice*. On 
bis introduction to the r oyal prtnsnsi, foe 
king gave orders to set baft— him twenty. 
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oae trays of shawls, and Rs. 6,000 ; but 
the Syyud, to use the words of our corres- 
pondent, “ being e perfect mao, and 
wrapped sip in abstraction from worldly 
aflat**/' amused himself from aceepting 
the proffered gifts, and contented hi mad f 
♦ waUv recwn i rnaodie g bis friend .the meoj- 
Uheid’a, brother, for his Majesty's favour. 
’ Tissftjd, r and- by many, devoutly believed, 
thafcflua detweish of Keshan baa positively 
found the philosopher's stone-; the f«t>- 
ghat havin g ia a dream informed bins, 
that it lay under Abraham's Mack-stone in 
(be Kaab*t and especially permitted him to 
carry it off. Odin doubt this, but affirm 
that by merely placing paper under the 
pillow of bis fortunate bend for the space 
of one night, be converts it into gold, 
** yellow, glittering precious gold and 
as be spends Rs. 5,000 a- month, and re- 
ceives no rents, 'tis plain that one of the 
Stories must be near the truth i The in- 
fluence of tbe British Government is high 
at Iaicknow just at present; is H not pos- 
sible that our resident, whose powers of 
conciliation ate so> well known, might win 
tbe Syyud, to the discovery of this rare se- 
cret? If the virtue *f the saint's brain 
could be •ceasrauoiceted . to that of the 
chairmen of the Bapk ef England, what 
might not he and the member for Birming- 
ham effect, by Wy tag their beads together 
and establishing * < tee s aw,' upon the na- 
tional debt* — ’Cawnpi Exu, Aug. 09. 


THE LOTTZBY, 


be sold ; one of these halves came up the 
lakh, and lie got a prise of Its. 1,000 be- 
sides, so that he gains for his R% 40 about 
Rs. 53,000— a goodly profit] We cor. 
gratulate Capt. Harrington on his good 
fortune < it .could -not have fcUen taetie 
more deserving a f it, The other moiety 
of Capt. Harrington's ticket. was divided 
among several persona. The prize of Rs. 
50,000 fell, to Not 2836, which was bought 
by Mr. Adorn Smith on another. account. 
— MurkarUi Aug. 90. 

smi mans uonsw» 

There are several manufactories of coun- 
terfeit corns In different parts of (be coun- 
try, and many persons are thereby sup- 
ported, whose trade it is to extract sliver 
from good rupees, and plug up the hole 
with lead, as well as to cast or strike 
ieces made of copper, spelter, and other 
ase metals, which are afterwards gilt or 
coloured. Many forgeries of the coins 
have been accidentally detected, and pu- 
nished by the judicial authorities, but tbe 
laws regarding this are not severe enough 
to deter the people from committing this 
crime. — Hurkaru. 

cue iwsolvewt nans. 

In tlie Insolvents’ Court, on the 4 23d 
Aiigustj Cruttenden, Mackillop, and Co. 
were disci wrged, after swearing to their 
different schedules. A dividend of five 
per cent, was declared in the estate of Col- 
vin and Co. A further dividend of twelve 


The out-turn of the lottery has been P* r waa declared in the estate of 

most unfortunate as a source of revenue. John Palmer. In the estate of Colvin and 
There were U« dew then 860 unsold tic- Co., upon the petition of the assignee, re- 
bels drawn blanks, while tbe priaes falling presenting that the aggregate debts of tbe 
to unsold tickets only amounted to about &rm, exclusive of claims secured by mort- 
Rs. 45,000. Consequently, there is a net was *R*« 90,74,947, and that the 

loss to Government, besides all the ex- wm of Rs. 7,26,853 was realised, of 
penses; for the whole number of tickets which one- third, namely, Rs.2,42,284, be- 
was but 4,000, and, if all had been sold ing reserved for creditors in Europe, accord - 
at the price fixed (R% 125), tbe priaes 'Ao the Act (the terra of twelve months' 
emanating to 4J lakhs, they would have notice of the failure in the London Gazette 
yielded only Rs. 50,000 gross profit ; *<* having expired), and also the assig- 

w berets there were scarcely more than ne«** commission of five per cent, on the 
3^000 tickets sold. 'Can we hail tbe foil- balance available for an immediate divi- 
ingofif in this description of gambling as dend, there remained Rs. 4,61,882, a sum 
an index of the growing good sense of the equal to more than five per cent, upon the 
•community? Or must we regard it only aggregate amount of the debts, it was or- 
es a sign of the poverty of the times? dered that a dividend of five per cent, be 

CaL Cour, Aug. 30. P ai <* forthwith. 

Tbe number 842 has turn.d up a prize ■ — 

of mra lakh; the last capital prize in the the theatre. 

wheel. Capt. Harrington, of tbe Bank- The theatre is now resorted to as a fa- 
abailft » the fortuoate bolder, but bad sold shionable lounge, and Friday rs tabooed for 
thebaic and is thus only a gainer of Rs. the purpose of enjoying it. We have no 
50,000 on that number. The cireum- longer the miserable show of empty 
stances attending bis good hick are rather benches to dishearten the players and re- 
cstrious. A poison brought to the Bank- p roach the indifference of the public. Be- 
sball n scheme for n lottery of tickets, in nefits are no longer a misnomer, whether 
which Caps. H. took a share for Rs. 40— tbe night be clear or rainy, cool or sultry, 
he- won the grand prize of twenty-five tic- Hie high patronage of tbe first members of 

kefs, tho halves of twenty-three of which tbe society has created a taste, and spread 
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the useful contagion of their good exam- hour and irons, and the former s cqai i n d. 
pic ; and those who would secure a seat, — Mofussii Ukkbar t Aug . 2. 
must i tow take core to be in the house be- 

furs the curtain rises. — Covr., Aug. SO. 

* INUNDATION. 


JUGGERNAUT.— WtORIH-TAt. 

If government say they will no longer 
collect what they were in the habit of col- 
lecting, and as they intend to give up the 
tax on pilgrims, so they will give up all the 
rest of Juggemauth’s property. To this we 
cannot at present offer any remark, because 
it will be premature to say any tiling be- 
fore the intentions of government are 
known. Only this we know with certainty, 
that the government will never give up the 
property. Now it is the prayer of all 
Hindoos, that government will not give 
up the management of the temple of Jug- 
gernauth. If government do so, great 
fear will come upon all men ; for many, 
just before their death, if they leave mi- 
nors, confide their property to government; 
or if they should leave no will, yet 
government takes charge of the minors; 
from the proceeds of which property 
money is laid cut in the performance 
of the observances of the Vedas and the 
funeral rites and other ceremonies sanc- 
tioned by custom. After this, all men may 
he alarmed lest government, through fear 
of contempt, should forbid to miuors the 
performance of funeral rites. If you ask 
what connection this question has with that 
of Juggernauth, we reply, that the present ■ 
sovereigns of the country are following that 
rule which the former sovereigns bad laid 
down. None of the endowment* of the 
temple have flowed from the present rulers; 
they are all the gifts of Hindoo rajas. Ail 
that the present government bestows is 
tlieir attention ; therefore, the confiding of 
the estates of the rich to government re- 
sembles, exactly, the estates of this temple 
now in tlieir charge.— Chundrika. 

FRAUDS BT NATIVE SERVANTS. 

An embezzlement of government money 
to the extent of about R*. 2,000 was dis- 
covered some time ago in the post-office 
here, between the baboo, mutsuddy and 
mohorrer. If report be true, bills were 
submitted, and, it is astonishing, actually 
passed, covered by vouchers of dates ante, 
rior to the charge ; this may be traced to 
the admirable policy of government in their 
financial department. Is the trifling sum 
of Rs. 25 per month a fit or adequate al- 
lowance for a duty of so much responsi- 
bility and labour ? The baboo, in whose 
time the embezzlement was carried on, 
died a short time previous to its discovery ; 


The Calcutta paper* contain acc o un t * of 
a very extensive inundation produced by 
the freshes of the Damooda, which on the 
10th August broke its banks, and laid tkt 
whole country under water between Chin 
surah and Burdwan. The torrents swept 
away native huts in the nei ghbourh ood of 
Chin surah ; the village of Cutwa is said to 
have been carried away. Mach damage 
was also done on the river by the Horn 
that occurred at the beginning of the 
month. The following are extracts tens 
different statements : — 

Letter from Burdwan : — “ The splendid 
bridge across the Banka which connects 
this station with the high road to Calcutta, 
and which resisted the last inundation, 
with the exception of a small breach at oas 
end, has been torn asunder at the centre- 
On Sunday afternoon, the Damooda riser 
was five or six feet above the level of (be 
country, and presented a terrific aspect, 
rushing down with great velocity, aad 
agitated by a strong southerly wind, raging 
like a chained monster within its high «n- 
bankments, chafing against the resisting' 
barrier, and darkly louriog upon its future 
prey, the plains below. Some breaches 
had taken place during the day in the 
bunds, but it was not till most of the fa- 
milies had retired to rest, that the alarm 
of a general inundation was given. The 
families in lower-roomed bouses bad just 
time to escape to houses with an upper- 
story. At midnight the scene became aw- 
fully appalling; the liberated mass of 
water bursting from its confinement, spread 
at once like an ocean over the whole coun- 
try ; the roaring of the torrents was ten- 
fold increased by the cataracts formed by 
the filling of the numberless tanks which 
abound at the station, and the wild cry of 
human beings exposed to one of the most 
dreadful visitatio n s-' - a midnight inunda- 
tion. 

“ The night passed slowly away, and 
morning broke upon a scene sublimely 
terrific, and one which I hope I shall 
never witness again ; the tame rice-field 
plains presented a . view of dreadful gran- 
deur. On each side of the bouse where 
myself And family had found a most kind 
and hospitable asylum, the torrent was 
racing past, with dizzy rapidity, whilst as 
far as the eye could reach extended an 
ocean of water. 

“ It was not till towards the evening of 
yesterday that it was evident the flood was 


his son succeeded him; and was, with the 
mutsuddy and mohurrer, committed to 
take tlieir trial, at the last sessions ; the 
two latter have been sentenced to impri- 
sonment for three years each, without la- 


beginuing to subside. I need not ssy how 
rejoiced we were to trace the almost imper- 
ceptibly decreasing waters, and haw grate- 
ful we ought to be for our providential de- 
liverance.” T 
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Letter from Chandemagore s — “ Early 
on tbe llib inst. there was a sudden rush 
of water from all directions, throwing the 
poor villagers into utter confusion, and 
barely leaving time to pack up a few ne- 
cesuriet, when the water rapidly swelled, 
and washed away the huts of hundreds, 
carrying with it large quantities of grain, 
a nsssnber of cows, Ac. Oa the same day, 
at noon, the country beyond the Caulseny 
Creek, eras like a vast ocean. The north, 
south, and west portion of the Hooghly 
district was completely under water. As 
far as my eye could reach, there was not a 
vestige of a tingle village to be seen, ex- 
cept some large trees, and these appeared 
to be more than half under water. Several 
huts were floating from adistanca with the 
current towards Chaodernagore. On the 
evening of the same day, the water pene- 
trated as far as Baug-basar, and rapidly 
rose ; but I am happy to say, that since the 
day before yesterday, the water has much 
decreased, and is now gradually falling off. 
It has blasted the several sorts of grain 
now under cultivation ; and to reflect on 
the consequences is assuredly most melan- 
choly. Hundreds, nay thousands, will 
perish for want of food.*' 

Letter from the Soame : — “ It is seldom 
tliat we are visited with such serious disas- 
ters from inundations as the one that oc- 
curred on the 10th and 11th instant. The 
river Soame shewed a disposition to over- 
flow its banks on the 6th instant, but sud- 
denly fell two or three feet before morn- 
ing ; when on the 10th, between four and 
five in the afternoon, it commenced Tiring 
again, and so rapidly, as before day-break 
to inundate the country on each ride to a 
far more considerable extent than ever be- 
fore, and the devastation has been most 
appalling; several villages on the Shaha- 
bad side have been washed away, as also a 
portion of the Mofussil station, the town 
of Arrah. The losses to some of the in- 
digo planters are irreparable ; they were in 
the height of their manufacturing, and 
getting excellent produce, when of a sud- 
den all their best hopes have been cut off, 
patting a dead stop to the operations, and 
not unlikely for the year. The rivers 
Foonpoon and the Morrur rose at the same 
period with the Soame to such an unac- 
countable height as had not been known 
for sges pest, inundating the streets of 
Patna and Bankipore, and destroying that 
rich and valuable gunge commonly called 
“ Maroof- gunge,” which forms the eastern 
suburb of the city of Patna, with incalcu- 
lable losses to the goladaurs.** 

Letter from Arrah : — “ This station, the 
city of Arrah, and the greater part of this 
sillah bordering on the river Soame, which 
is about four coss from this, were suddenly 
inundated on the night of Sunday the 10th 
inst. ; the little river Congee that runs past 
the £^^ b bflM0B@ Adi in the early part ef 
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tlte night, and by one o'clock on Monday 
rooming the whole country was complete- 
ly under water ; in many parts there was 
six feet ; so great a flood, the natives say, 
has not occurred in this part of the coun- 
try for the last twenty. five yean. The 
whole of the standing crops have been dea. 
troyed ; houses innumerable, pucka as well 
os kutcba, washed down ; some few persons 
drowned, granaries of gram, wheat, and 
other corn destroyed or damaged, buffa- 
loes, cows, sheep, and hogs carried away 
in the stream, trees rooted up, bridges 
fallen in, &c. Ac. ; indeed, tlte loss and 
damage is incalculable, and the conse- 
quent distress to the poor, most of whom 
have lost their whole, most deplorable; 
which, when added to the sad ravages of 
cholera, which only a little before visited 
this place, has caused such horrors and 
misery as will be sadly remembered and 
felt for some time to come. It is now 
a fortnight since this dreadftil visitation 
came; many low lands are still under 
water, the stench from the dead and putrid 
corpses is highly offensive, and will, it is 
feared, be the cause of more sickness. The 
flood came down the Soame from the south- 
ward. The greatest destruction of build- 
ings has been in the city and neighbouring 
villages ; certainly one-third of the former 
has been washed down ; to much injury as 
might have been expected, has not, it has 
been understood, been done to the indigo 
in this district, the greater part of the plant 
being at the time standing. One factory 
near this has had all the out-buildings 
washed down, and a small quantity of in- 
digo, which was half-made, in the vats, 
spoiled.** 

The Calcutta Courier states : *' We hear 
that the late inundation has done conside- 
rable damage to the crops in Behar and 
Tirhoot — particularly to the Bhudwee — 
and occasioned much loss of life. As the 
principal rivers in the former district were 
greatly swollen in the immediate vicinity 
of the high country from which they pro- 
ceed, and the damage done in the plains 
19 chiefly confined to their neighbouihood, 
it may be inferred that the fall of rain 
above the ghauts in the tFungully mehalt 
was greater than below the ghauts. At 
Gyah, on the banks of the Pbulgo, the 
new town has suffered most — particularly 
Mac-Leodgunj, a bazaar established a few 
years ago. Bodh Gyah, Amaroot, and 
other large places on the banks of the 
same river, have also been greatly da- 
maged. At Sbergatiy, on the Morhur, 
Neavegunj, (a large bazaar tastefully laid 
out by a late -magistrate at that place,) bas 
been nearly annihilated. The large town 
of Tikaree, oh the same river, has suffered 
very extensively, but the well known se- 
mindar of that place, Maharaja Mitteijeet 
Singh, is doing much to relieve the dis- 
tress of bis tenantry.” 
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The Sumachar Dttrpun contain* a letter 
from Sylhet, allowing tbe effects of the 
inundation in that province : — “ A greater 
inundation than that which destroyed the 
district last year, baa now come upon us. 
But last year* through the corn which was 
grown In Cachar,tbe people .of this dm* 
tract preserved their lives ; but. this year 
the eountryof Cacbar has been completely 
inundated* and all the hopes tof the harvest 
destroyed. It grieves 4 me to inform you 
of the distress of those who reside in the 
interior of the district of Sylhet. For 
want of' rice end proper food* the people 
aro ( subsisting, upon grass and upon the 
seeda of grass; rice is exceedingly dear. 
Last year a large portion of the govern- 
ment revenue fell into arrears ; this year 
also the arrears are not small ; meanwhile 
the provisions of the cruel, tyrannical, 
murdering Regulation VII. of 1890, are 
an full operation ; but no one is found to 
purchase the estates; if any one appears 
desirous of purchasing them, he can ob- 
tain property worth a 1,000 rupees for 
twenty. or twenty-five rupees. If the es- 
tates are put up to sale, I doubt not one- 
tbird of the district, for want of purchasers, 
will come into the immediate khas manage- 
ment of Government.’' 

MOLLYE. 

We have beard that the abandonment 
of Mullye as a military post, or at least 
as a station for the regiment of native in- 
fantry, is under contemplation, if not al- 
ready determined on. The regiment thus 
rendered available will be added to the 
force at Agra, which will put that station 
on its former footing of three corps of 
native infantry, one of which it has been 
minus of, since the relief of 18S2-3&— - 
Englishtnan, Sept, 2 . 

SUL1TAEY PEKrAltATfONS. 

We understand that orders have been 
Issued by the Governor-general for the as- 
sembly at Nusseerabad of a force to con- 
sist of six regiments of light cavalry, one 
European (H.M.’s IStli L.I.) and eleven 
native regiments, with six companies of 
European and two of native artillery. A 
very, heavy battering train is also in prepa- 
ration, we hear, at Agra. Its destina- 
tion is Joudpore, and the apparently exces- 
sive strength of the force is supposed to 
arise from a rumour that the Joudpore 
rajah is but a cat's-paw in the bands of 
other native powers. No troops will be 
moved from Meerut, it being supposed 
that their services may be wanted nearer 
home. It is rumoured that Brigadier- 
General Duncan will command this force. 
Colonel Becher, of tbe 2d L.C. now in 
Calcutta, has, we hear, been ordered to 
join bis corps, which is at Neerattch. — 
Hark, Sept . 2. 
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From tbe many rumours which have 
reached us from different quarters duriog 
the last week regarding Joudpore, we 
select the following particulars, which we 
offer to our readers in thebtlieC that they 
are pretty correct, Gerteinsecret propo- 
sitions of Government . have been for- 
warded to tbe- r^jab through the. political 
agent, MajnrAlves ; sbotridbe e tj apt them, 
a force of ten thousandme* is im mediately 
to take tbe field againat bum We know 
not what infantry corps , ere likely to be 
employed on ibis orosaion, but behave ibet 
several of those included In . the relief will 
be directed to jam Jkhe fofee, as also the 
2d, 4th, 6th, and 7th cavalry regiments, 
and his Mqjeaty’a ISih light infantry, to- 
gether with five companies of artillery, 
and tbirty-aix battering guns<—Cb*tt. J£x n 
Aug. 23. 

The 23d have got orders to march to- 
wards Joudpore on tbe 16th of Septem- 
ber, instead of marching in October to 
Neemuch, as directed in the relief, and 
there is a report that an army will be as- 
sembled on the banks of the Iudus.-—Zfc6b 
Gan ., Aug. 18. 



The mahataj ' had' lately to hear some 
unpleasant truths' from (he Sirdar Sun- 
geen Hookimchund, who, on bring re- 
proved for his inattention to orders which 
directed him to enforce payment from tbe 
zumeendars, gave a sketch of the state of 
the country, which, he said, was rapidly 
verging to ruin, from the sloth, indiffe- 
rence. and corruption of the men in office, 
and their utter recklessness In aggrandising 
themselves. The raja acquiesced in the 
truth of the sirdar's remarks, and deplored 
his inability to remedy the abuses. — M<f. 
WthJbor, Aug. !6. 

ASSAULT ON AN OFFICES. 

Extract of a letter from Meerut, dated 
4th August 1834:— “ I must give you 
some account of a court of enquiry, re- 
cently assembled in the mess-room of tbe 
horse-artillery, to investigate the circum- 
stances of a violent assault committed by 
a Hindoo miniature painter against au 
officer of tbe horse-artillery. In the after- 
noon of Monday last, the latter was dis- 
covered by an European sergeant (who 
was attracted to the spot by tbe officer's 
cries, mingled with vociferations from 
others in Hindoostanee expressive of the 
doing of some deed of cruelty), standings 
or rather staggering 4 to and fro under the 
incessant infliction of severe blows, dealt 
out to him with sticks by .several native 
servants of the artist, who, having bound 
the officer's bands. behind him, were beat- 
ing him most unmercifully, under tbe eye, 
and in the compound, of their master. 
The European sergeant was so anxious to 
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deliver die officer from the bands of bis 
c o w a rdly end inhuman assailants, tbit, in 
hurrying hfrfteut of tbo compound (br the 
purpose of laying the matter before the 
briga d ier, be qufceovevkxfoed the propriety 
of taking measumn to ensure the appre- 
hension of the parties p nei t her was their 
np p rs ten afe ifr ord ered by'ibcbrifladlen In 
the mtearigution before the ceertl of en- 
quiry, the painter made so ingenious a 
s ta te m e n t' that* no* tmewould from it have 
di tto rirt fr Hut 'die officer had ever been 
tied wKb MS' hands* behind him, and beaten 
with sticks, until hewat black and blue, 
sod cover e d with blood from head to foot ; 
the serrknts of the painter displayed of 
course as profound an ignorance of all 
knowledge of this criminal transaction as 
their astute master. The origin of this 
affray commenced in a discussion on the 
relative value of two pictures and a brace 
of pistols, and, as a consequence of the 
dispute, the painter ordered hh servants 
forcibly to detain the gentleman's buggy. 
The latter sprang out of his buggy, en- 
raged with the indignity which the painter 
had the unwarrantable impudence to offer, 
*nA approached towards him, when the 
painter welcomed him with Tow and coarse 
abuse in .English and Hindoostaoee ; the 
officer struck him ; he called bis servants, 
and directed the assault. — CV hms. Ex,, Aug, 
16. 

B.UVJUCT SING. 

Extracts from the Ukhbsrs^M. Allard 
pers ona lly presented himself before the 
rirkar, and soiiched p er missio n to depart. 
He was desired to write out Ms raatene- 
mah, and dalivar it So the sirkar. The 
monsieur did so accordingly, when be was 
Sold by the amhanuah thet he had obtained 
leave of absence for two years to proceed 
to his native country ; and on bis return 
thence, that he would again be employed 
by tbe sirkar. The monsieur ventured to 
ask for the arrears of salary due to him : 
he was desired to take his departure ; and 
encamp at the Towarf-kc-Tod ; and 
whatever it would be the pleasure of the 
sirkar to bestow, would be sent to him 
there. 

General Allard has at last been happy 
to accept Rs. 7,000 in full of all demands 
for arrears of pay ; thus sacrificing at least 
four-fifths of bis claim upon the maha- 
rajah. 

Tbe following account is given of the 
preparations for the embassy to Calcutta 
and England : — 

44 Govind Jus, vakeel, was ordered to 
msdrt and arrange the presents which bad 
been prepared under the joint superinten- 
dence of hhnselfj Bhai Ham and Missr 
Bailee Ram, and Were intended to be sent 
to Calcutta. Miser BaAee Ram observed 
that tbe p re se nt destined for his Britannic 
u.w*Mi gflt tr emclt superb. His high- 


ness responded that, for such a quarter, it 
should be sol Sirdar Goojur fling was 
ordered to take Rs. 15,000 from Missr » 
Bailee Ram, and Rr; 15,000 from bis own' • 
resources, for the purpose of defraying Sbe 
expenses of his journey d ome toCeltatte ; ' 
and informed that, aw hi* * return thence, 
a jagbeee of Rs. KVXXIpm annum would 9 
be con f erred on 1dm in ■ tm Jtomdak* 
Miser Bailee* Ram das directed to send an 
agent in company wfclrGoviud Juaj vakeel,* 
and to intrast te his earn twemy-five pair 
of shawls, and a like number of* 44 jam**’ 
wars," as well aa turbans, and other wbhw 
linen apparel, for the purpose of m assing* 
any contingent calls for p r es en ts which 
might arise out of the occasion^ under the* 
direction and consent of Sirdar Goejur 
Sing and Govind Jus, vakeel. Ramzaue, 
feraosh, represented that there were no 
silver cbobaht in tbe forsush khanak for 
the shumeeanah intended to be sent to 
London: Ike maharajah ordered trim to 
get them from Missr Bailee Ram. Ha- 
keem Utseez Ooddeen was order e d lo pre- 
pare ive complimentary epistles $ ooe to 
the address of his Majesty the King of 
England, one to that of his Esc. the 
Right Hon. tbe Governor-general, one to 
that of Sir Charles Metcalfe, ene to that 
of William Fraser, Esq., agent te the 
Governor. general at Delhi, and ooe to 
that of Captain Wade, tbe political agent 
at Loodianah, announcing the deputation 
of Govind Jus, vakeel, and Sirdar Goo- 
jur Sing, with the presents. 

INDIGO CROF. 

Notwithstanding the effects of tbe late 
inundations, we understand, from sources 
on which we can fully rely, that if nest 
month is favourable for manufacture, tbe 
indigo crop will not fall short of, nor much 
exceed 90,000 maimds. — Hurk., Sept. 1. 

The inundations appear to be confined 
to tbe western parts of Bengal, and there 
chiefly to the lower lands. Little produce 
can be expected from these districts ; but 
these are not the main holds of indigo 
growth. Arrangements were made for in- 
creased production ; and had tbe season 
proved ordinarily favourable, the crop 
might have reached 120,000 mds. If we 
allow 25,000 mds. for loss, it will give die 
crop at 95,000 mds. or equal to the last. — 
Cal. Mark ^ Sept. 2. 

CASTS AMONGST NAT1VK CHRISTIANS. 

The Madras Gazette (seep. 31) is rather 
severe upon the missionaries for persecut- 
ing tbe Tanjore Christians 44 for reftising 
to associate with pariahs 1" It cannot be 
denied that Christianity recognises no dia- 
tine lions of tbe luod, and that if we were 
to act up to the letter of its bu milky, we 
should all do precisely what the missiooa- 
ries of Tanjore have excommunicated 
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t£teir catechists for not doing. But so far 
front our. conforming to such a rule, dis- 
tinctions are maintained even in our 
vary churches, in the offices of religion, 
in which assuredly both the spirit and let-, 
ter of our faith reject all distinctions,. 
Our hfa^ras contemporary, however, just-, 
ly objects to the missionaries, that they, 
b what they do not practise, require 
others what they do not perform 
themselves. Do they assoc hue with pa- 
riahs?— do they receive within their door* 
and at Uuffir table* every man who is a 
sincere Christian, without reference to bis 
colour or condition? Not they ; then 
why do they require the respectable native 
converts to disregard distinctions, which 
their teachers claim a right to recognize? 
fVe are far from maintaining that all the 
missionaries ought to hold out the band of 
frilowship.and receive on terms of equality 
•very convert, be his station in life wbat it 
may— -we might as well expect the right 
reverend prelate who is their chief, to in- 
vite to his palace and bis table his house- 
keeper or stable-boy, if he happeutd. to 
turn to the true faith. But, again, we ask 
why excommunicate catechists for follow- 
ing their example? We suspect that the 
missionaries are not quite so much to 
blame, however, as pur Madras contem- 
porary supposes, for if we have not for T 
gotten the scope and tendency of certain 
articles on the caste question, which ap^ 
peered in the ChriUian. Intelligencer , not 
very long ago, said to be from die pen of 
a high authority, they indireedy gave a 
countenance tq the very course the mis- 
sionaries in Tanjore have adopted. . It 
praised the “ uncompromising spirit'* of 
the early missionaries in respect to caste. 
We believe, however, that only the very 
earliest of them adhered to diat spirit, 
and that their immediate successors saw 
the necessity of compromise. — Uurkara, 
Aug. 26. 

CHARGES AGAINST OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 

It is impossible to contemplate, without 
sentiments of regret and even alarm, the 
long catalogue of pending courts-martial 
for the trial of officers, some of high rank, 
in the King’s and Company's forces, at 
this presidency and that of Madras. We 
subjoin a list of the officers under trial at 
this presidency, and a statement of the 
charges against them, so far as they have 
appeared in the Calcutta papers. 

Lieut. Col. Dennie, of H. M. 13th 
l/.Inf, is charged by Lieut. Brownrigg, 
a 4 j.of the same corps, with clandestine ab- 
sence from duty, leaving the corps for day# 
without a commander ; signing returns of 
the regiment in blank papers; making 
We reports of departure; stating be had 
obtained leave of absence when the leave 
bad not arrived ; wearing, and permitting 
Ms officers to wear, an undress uniform 
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not sanctioned by regulation.; tending a 
baaay chupcassie to Meerut and returning 
him aa .present;. transmitting a garbled 
account. of the canteen fund,. axui alleging 
a .wrong, .ground for its delay ; . absence 
from; the bespits! barracks, regimental 
school, and parses. 

. Charges against Lieut, and Adj. Browa- 
rigg, of the same regimes) t, bare been 
brought by CulJDeqoie. They are anfollows : 
forfeiture of frith and promise in certain 
money' transactions bqtfueen. UfuL £. and 
CoL D . ; having . drawn bills which jrt re 
returned dishonoured; borrowing money 
of and contracting debts to non- commit 
sioned officers of the regiment ; obtaining 
a buggy and horse from the band-master ef 
the regiment, and not returning or paying 
for the same ; net adequately remuoareting 
persons employed byj him (lieut. B); 
offering a bill on a .person who had dis- 
honoured his former bills ; anddeawsag 
from the canteen-fund and not accounting 
satisfactorily for the appropriation of the 
money. 

Lieut. Col. Hunter is another officer 
under charge by. Col. Marshall but the 
nature, of the charge or charge* has not 
transpired* .. . 

The charges against Major H. D. Cove, 
25th N.L* are stated to be for not comply- 
ing with, immediately on their receipt at 
an outpost, certain orders removing him 
from, the command of -the post; making 
remarks on the operation of dies# orders, 
and disrespectfully cavilling at them; pro- 
ceeding two days in advance of a party 
under his command, retumjngjo regimen- 
tal bead-quartern; and making further ,aoi- 
madver>ions 04 {he . operation of Colonel 
Simpson’s orders* 

Lieut. G. W. A, Nares, of the 53d N.I, 
is charged with attempting, whilst entrust, 
ed with the mess affairs at Dacca, to mis- 
apply the mess-funds of the regiment; 
with making an untrue statement to ac- 
count for a short remittance to the mess 
agept ; and appropriating to his own us* 
without acknowledgment, certain articles 
consigned to the mess. 

Charges have been . preferred p g si U 
Lieut. Wiggins, of the 7th Light Car, 
by Mr. Strettel, the attorney, relating, to 
tliat officer’s having suffeted hupself ip he 
reproached with cowardice withouUedpfff 
satisfaction until tweptyrfpuc bw»-hsd 
elapsed after the utterance of the re yvpact* 

It is said, however, that the Jjudp.^dte- 
cate-general has decided, t^xgit^trie .qbn^gaa 
sent in against this officer do oot fanush 
grounds for a court-martial. 

Lieut. F. O’Hanlon, eTtfmTtt Light 
Cay., is charged with disrapec* and imotu 
ordination towards hie ronsasandfr^stf- 
cer, lieut. Cob Iletd, aod^assnriwiaf, 
without their participation, , etb« effiews 
in i nsubordioate reflections xaMba wfr ■ rf 
Col. Reid ; coaaqHntmg in 
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and insubordinate style in a censure passed 
upon him by Brigadier Xi manes, and im- 
puting unworthy motives to Col. Reid; 
disobedience of orders and contempt of 
authority; representing certain orders of 
Col. Reid as a grievance; refusing to 
acknowledge the authority of Capt. Scott, 
as bis senior officer, and expressing inju- 
xaoos reflections on Col. Reid; making 
inflections on Col. Reid and Lieut. Wm. 
Scott (on account of the latter having di- 
rected the trumpeter to sound the dismissal 
when be, Lieut. 0*H. was in the lines), 
prejudicial to the characters of Col. Reid 
and Lieut. Scott; disputing and resisting 
the orders of Col. Reid ; and injuriously 
noticing certain members of a committee of 
officers* 

Assist. Surg. Strong, of 5lst N.T., is 
charged with attending bis commanding 
officer (Lieut. Col. Hawes) in a state of 
intoxication ; with insolent and insuLordi- 
oate behaviour towards Col. Hawes, deny- 
ing bis authority to put him in arrest, get- 
ting back his sword from the adjutant's 
orderly, re-entering his house, cursing and 
swearing; with refusing to return a letter 
from his commanding officer to the adju- 
tant ; with not attending a court of inquiry 
sitting on his conduct, and with intruding 
himself at the quarters of the brigadier 
commanding in a disgraceful state of ine- 
briety. 

The Mofussil Ukhbar of August 16th 
makes the following addition to the list : 

u Courts-martial rise on our sight in as 
rapid succession as the visionary progeny of 
Baoquo did to the Thane of Cawdor, and 
for all we can judge, they are likely to be 
as endless. In the midst of the most fan- 
cied security, our military friends may be 
astounded with the intelligence of some 
impending accusations and an immediate 
trial. The newest case which report states 
is to come on the tapis, is for the commis- 
sion of a very novel crime, the infrequency 
of which, as good Christians, we are 

bound to deplore. .Captain S , of 

Neemuch, we understand, has exerted 
himself very much in collecting subscrip, 
tioos for the erection of a church, and this 
by some constructive process of his com- 
manding officer has been declared a mili- 
tary offence, and the captain ia now under 
arTest, previous to undergoing trial. The 
whole circumstance, as well as the crime, 
are of so extraordinary a nature, that we 
hesitated to attach credence to them until 
they were authenticated by authority on 
which we can rely." 

CONSPIRACY OF SEPOYS. 

The proceedings published in General 
Orders, by Major General Watson, of a 
native court-martial, which sat at Luck- 
now. in the months of April, May, and 
June last, for the trial of several native 
-A^AiiiLJotir. N. 8. Vol. 1 6. No.63« 
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officers and sepoys of the 43d regiment, 
for being concerned, as principals, insti- 
gators, or accessaries, &c. in the murder 
of Badoolah Khan, moonshee, in the 
service of Lieut. Col. Hunter, command- 
ing the regiment, at Secrore, in Decem- 
ber 1832, disclose a frightful feature in the 
character of the native soldiery, in the 
secrecy with which crime can bo con- 
cealed by them from the knowledge of 
their European officers. Five sepoys (the 
principal a Musulman) were found guilty 
of the joint commission of the murder ; a 
drill bavildar was charged with counsel- 
ling and causing the murder to be com- 
mitted, but this charge was not proved ; 
a Hindu sepoy was found guilty as an ac- 
cessory after the fact; a subadar was 
found guilty of counselling and entreating 
a sepoy to desert, in order to suppress his 
testimony against the murderers ; ahavil- 
dar and a sepoy were found guilty of en- 
deavouring to defeat inquiry into the mur- 
der by false statements ; and a jemadar, 
who had been distinguished in the field 
and long in the service, was proved to 
have suppressed the knowledge of the 
party who committed the deed, alleging 
that timidity prevented the disclosure. 
Shekh 8adoolah, the chief murderer, was 
executed ; the remainder were sentenced 
to various punishments. The following 
are the remarks of the major-general 

“ The proceedings of the above courts- 
martial on native officers and sepoys of 
the 43d regt. exhibit the extraordinary 
and lamentable fact, that the perpetra- 
tors of a most atrocious murder, commit- 
ted on the 5th of December 1832, close 
to the lines of the regiment at Secrore, 
in Oude, were within a few days of the 
event fully known, and the subject of dis- 
course, among the native officers and 
sepoys ; one of the perpetrators of the 
murder, a sepoy of the regiment, having 
avowed it to the jemadar of bis company, 
and a few days after, told it to one of his 
comrades, in the presence and hearing 
of two other sepoys, not bound in the 
least to the suppression of what they 
heard ; yet from these dates, in Decem- 
ber 1832, to September 1833, a period of 
about nine months, no communication 
was made to the European officers, to 
whom it only became ultimately known 
by the shawl of the murdered man being 
offered for sale. During this time, the 
avowed and suspected murderers were 
performing their usual duty as soldiers. 

“ The murderer, who confessed openly 
his part in the horrible act, is 8bekh Sa- 
doolab. The sepoys Leela Misser, Gyan 
Sing, Isseeree Sing, and Renee Siti£, Sa- 
dool&h enumerates as bis associates in the 
murder. Derriow Sing, the drill havil- 
dar, the asserted instigator of the mur- 
der, is acquitted- Circumstances were 
established long ago against this man, 
Di^tPIdbyV^OOgle 
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which ought to have deprived him of the 
influential situation of driH havildar, and 
which are enumerated among the declared 
causes of the havildar’s instigation of the 
murder. Rampersaud Sookool, sepoy, is 
proved to have offered for safe the shawl 
of the murdered man. Robbery, how- 
ever, does not appear to have been an 
ingredient in the murder. Sweden Sing, 
fabadaf, is convicted of the nefarious at- 
tempt to Induce a sepoy, a principal wit- 
ness against the actual murderer, to de- 
sert. Dutta Sing, havildar, and Jhankee, 
sepoy, both repairing from the bazaar 
guard to tile place of alarm, are proved, 
the first to have suppressed art know- 
ledge of the act of tne latter, though he 
gnided and supported him m it, and the 
hitter to have succeeded in removing a 
pair of shoes, evidently belonging to one 
of the murderers, lest they should lead 
to the detection of the owner, and re- 
porting them to the commanding officer 
and others as his own. Ajaib Sing, the 
jemadar of the grenadier company, to 
which the murderer Shekh Sadoolah be- 
longed, had received the confession of 
Shekh Sadoolah ten or fifteen days after 
the murder ; was told some days after by 
a sepoy of the company, that he bad 
that morning heard a circumstantial con- 
fession of the murder from Shekh Sadoo- 
lah ; yet not until this sepoy had, in Sep- 
tember 1833, nine months after, reported 
the same to the European officers, did 
the jemadar ever communicate his know- 
ledge of the murderers to any European 
officer of the regiment ; thus keeping his 
guilty knowledge in his own breASt until 
compelled to reveal ft, by finding it had 
already been reported to the commanding 
officer by others. 

“ Joogaram, havildar, and SewmHir- 
wan Sookul, natek, (the two non-com- 
missioned officers of the guard), Jueseree 
Sing, Luclitnun Sing, Ram Suhaee Sing, 
sepoys, are noticed by the court- martial 
on Jhankee, sepoy, in the following 
terms: — 

“ 1 Remarks by the Court. — Before 
closing its proceedings, the Court deems 
ft incumbent to record the following re- 
flections upon the conduct of some of tbe 
witnesses produced before it. It lias not 
failed to appear to the Court, through- 
out the investigation of this matter, as 
well in the prosecution of Havildar Dutta 
Sing, as in that of the prisoner Jhankee, 
that on tbe part of the following evi- 
dences, the most shameful and wilful 
neglect of their whole duty, amounting 
to a connivance at the delinquency of 
the prisoner, has been evinced by them. 
To Joogaram, havildar, the circumstance 
of the shoes having been found over-night 
at the corpse of the deceased was made 
known early next morning j on his part, 
the least proper investigation from the 
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naick’s party, would have convinced him 
of the necessity of immediately securing’ 
the shoes, and have thus prevented their 
concealment. The naick in command of 
that party, Sewmthrwan Sookul, whilst 
attempting to screen himself by the gros- 
sest perjuries from the nesufcs of hts own 
inefficiency and negligence on the occa- 
sion. has rendered more apparent his after 
unworthmess to be entrusted with any 
duty, and registered his unfltmess fdraach 
in every respect ; and the Court conceives 
die disgraceful neglect of both the nan- 
commissioned officers produced Wow it, 
it only equalled by the iniquity it has led 
them into, in swearing felsely and wflfafly 
to details far too minute and ioaigiiifieuit 
to hare remained in their recollection, 
bad such been ever so trae. Tbe evi- 
dence of Jueseree Sing, sepoy, has dis- 
closed his knowledge of this tra n sac ti o n , 
in describing ru delinquency, under cir- 
cumstances sufficiently strong to have in- 
stantly excited suspicion in tbe dullest 
mind, more particularly so m that of ft 
Hindoo, upon seeing tbe prisoner c on cea l* 
about hts person dirty shoes, confessedly 
not his own, who, whilst doing so, ateo 
states, he purposes ‘ to prevent a flame- 
in tbe corps and to save it hum drift and 
trouble.' Although the fact itself » 
known to Luchtoun, sepoy, under other 
and different circumstances, be neverthe- 
less that night becomes aware of the 
prisoner's real design in taking posseaasoft 
of these shoes, upon returning to the 
guard-room, where he then overheard 
him plotting with ©ooljar Sing, sepoy, 
and discovered bis intention * to conceal 
and remove them.' The success ef the pri- 
soner's plot is known to the whole of 
these parties early in the following morn- 
ing, yet none of them until a year after- 
wards, when all trace of the shoes hss 
been lost, and when their n eg l ect is be- 
yond remedy, came forward to defeat the 
conspiracy ; thus wilfully rendering them- 
selves, in the Court's opinion, parties to 
such. Tbe evidence Ram Suhaee Sing, 
sepoy, though not belonging to this guard, 
is equally liable to tbe same imputation, 
m having beard tbe prisoner Jhankee con- 
fess the fact two days after the murder, 
and having concealed his knowledge of it 
during upwards of a year.* 

“ The major-general in command of 
the forces regrets that he is compelled to 
add to this disgraceful list the name of 
Shaick Beeka, sepoy, the reputed brother* 
in-law of Shekh Sadoolah. This man had 
been turned out of the. bazaar for miscon- 
duct, on tbe representation, of tye moon- 
shee. He was sentry in the lines at the 
time of the murder, and on the flratftlaiBi 
called aloud ' the nioonsheq hm hfen 
killed ; remember I ampn septry qp that 
nobody should ^ayjfterwam OTl I had 
any hand in U.’ This Vfcreifly 
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circumstance transpired from the place of 
the murder to indicate the nature pf the 
ahum.’" 

bbuetioa** 

Several of the rajah's confidential 
servants represented that the preset* 
vefaury ■ 1 prevalent < io fee country was 
feHy hechmmp mote burdensome, in 
fe oa segtoon ec i of the influx of the starved 
4irMNtBBtaof* the neighbouring territories, 
sun! that has own subjects, dispirited and 
dcjeete d j Were already abandoning their 
ti nes. In fall confidence in the power 
Of the raja totiefcte a supply of food, they 
had acquainted him with the state of 
things. The raja replied that his trea- 
sury WAS exhausted, and that his obliga- 
tions to the Company would keep up the 
VBcaum until an abundant season occur- 
red. He, however, sympathised so far 
with fee sufferings of his people as to 
direct such trees as were his property to 
be cut down, sold, and the proceeds dis- 
bursed m aid of fee indigent. One of a 
party of robbers who were some time 
since apprehended, offered to turn ap- 
prover, and to effect fee capture and con- 
viction of such of his former associates as 
Mill remained at large, on condition of ob- 
taining bis own pardon and liberation. 
His offer was accepted and he was al- 
lowed to proceed in quest of the gang, 
his children at his own suggestion being 
taken as hostages for his sincerity. He 
traced the gang to. Ulwar and learnt from 
them, .feat the vigilance exercised over 
them at Bhurtpoor had compelled them 
to seek refuge in Ulwar, fee connivance 
of fee mja of which state they had pur- 
chased by a bribe, in the language of the 
country a nuzzur. This was reported by 
fee approver, who received a letter from 
fee resident at Bhurtpoor, addressed to 
fee Ulwar raja, requiring his co-opera- 
tion in capturing the thieves he harboured. 
A stanly denial on the part of the raja that 
Snob people were in his territory, has post- 
poned for a short time, it is hoped, the cap- 
ture of fee gang. — Mof. Ukhbar , July 19. 

LOVE, ABDUCTION, AND PARRICIDE. 

The son of a late distinguished Musul- 
man, who filled a high office in his Luck- 
now majesty's court, became enamoured 
of one or fee fairest inmates of his father's 
seragtfo. Undaunted by tbe fear of the 
paternal malediction, with which he had 
been menaced, he employed one of those 
peTsnti8, whose profession is to minister to 
the defers of lovers, through whose in- 
terveutftm the fair cctocubine was allured 
to abandon fee did and seek the protec- 
tion of 'fed young lover. The fear of 
discovery prompted him to take the roost 
effectual Mfafa of preventing it. He de- 
t e rm iood to murder his father and con- 


sulted an agjent, who possessed die envi- 
able knowledge of comj'ounding the moat 
subtle poisons — some of the most potent 
was obtained and administered to fee 
father, who was fe almost the last agonic#* 
when the skill and lancet of a Furfegee 
surgeon restored him to life ; to fee des- 
pair of tbe aon and the wonder of the 
poison-vender, who qxecrafed the magic 
oF the English, which was UWy to curtail 
considerably the demand for his ware. A 
second attempt was however made, and, 
no Englishman being present to avert tbe 
effects, was successful. The son suc- 
ceeded to all fee property of fee old man, 
to one of whose natural daughters he im- 
mediately attached himself by ties closer 
than those of fraternal affection, and he 
now lives very comfortably with all these 
mortal offences on his head. — Ibid. 

INADEQUATE SALARIES OF NATIVE 
OFFICERS. 

A native correspondent of the Hurlumt 
makes the following sensible remarks upon 
tbe scanty salaries allowed to natives in 
public offices : — 

“ It is generally granted that the go- 
vernment European officers in the Mo- 
fassul acre overloaded with business ; par- 
ticularly the revenue collectors, who are 
ex-officio collectors of customs, stamps 
and abkary, superintendant of salt chow- 
kies, deputy-post- master, the judicial in- 
vestigator of legal suits between the to- 
lookdars and cultivators, tbe reporter, 
prosecutor, and judge of government 
claims over a district not unfrequently 
containing above a million of human crea- 
tures. To carry on these important duties, 
with due regard to the interests of all 
parties, is next to impossible for one man. 
Then it necessarily follow's that he must 
entrust the execution of a great part of 
these duties to his native amlahs, reserv- 
ing to himself fee office of a head control- 
ler. When this is granted, the question 
arises bow are these native amlahs, who 
are expected to be interested with such 
high duties, and who are by far tbe better 
acquainted wife the details of business, and 
have much more influence among the 
people than the collector can possibly 
have, are remunerated by government? 
The European gentleman receives, as a 
revenue collector, 1,500 rupees, and from 
1,200 to 1,500 rupees more for bis other 
appointments, making a total of Rs. 2,700 
per mensem. Besides this, on retiring, a 
pension of £ 1,500 annually. The scale 
of allowance granted to principal native 
amlahs are as follows : — 

Per Month. 

The Seristabdar, or first native assistant to 
the Collector. This man b required to 
superintend the affair of tbe colfect orate, 
to examine and verify all the documents 
with his signature, to submit and conduct 
Dig all cases before the Collector Hups. GO 0 
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f H te a goldsmith in tbe neighbouring vil- 

Fnhkar, or the second aisbUnt 40 0 » , v « 

Two Record-keepers. who are aTiO to per- **S® ®* WtMWt O* HlfCOB 8 Ww CB 

font f »an or Uw dutiee ferraerly con- disappearance, suspicion fell upon the act* 

ducted by regbtrato ^ M»co sowers, on aeooiwtiof their had character, 

«QRrh Akrfiiircir r ‘ #r" Vhw hiid itirouiiauit and tbe vategeGhckeydar, avery experi- 

»*••*,*.* s * 0 enced old > tain* went to tbe ’boose of 
rt r to^»T^brmM«;“ttS Isoorcea, when ta<> wa* out at midday and 

wtw is, mndmt metre ajeeoMatyefooe looking narrowly about, observed that part 

JS o f th « earthen floor aertttd aa if lately 
vy- T . . . . . turned up. He aecftpOtogly commenced 

Thos ? amlahs are looked upon aa U»e digging tk ^ e< ^4 .1* liotla depth fewd 
highest the revenue department, with m w hich mcmewd aa th# 
whom landed proprietors of lakhs of ru- y^rn by Hireea on the dw efrhet dis- 
pees are neqessited to transact business, appearance. The o id chokevdar then 
and make it their interest to gain the good- apprehended the three suspected nmmi 
will of these amlahs. They must keep separately, and by makkm them believe 
some kind of conveyance, and undergo all ^ murde r was out, caus ed them msec 
other requisite expenses to keep up their fae)y to accuse and convict tat* other, 
tank as native gentlemen in the society* yjg then took them to the nolist chokts 
The requisite monthly expenses of a se- Lgjpoor, and tbe jemadar having an- 
rishtadar, if employed at a distance from certainedby cross- examination when the 
his borne, 100 rupees for bin ; lodgi ng end wcll waB ^ wUicfe the mwdered woman 
fifty rupees for his house; if otherwise, fori been thrown, repaired to tbe spot and 
125 rupees. The expense of the rest of f ouad n,* body. Upon this firikeeucem- 
tbe above-named amlahs vary from sixty lwviua sold the silver ornament at 

to 100 rupees a month. Besides the ne- p utwa h, and the jemadar, r — ending to 
cessaty expense, it is the motive and m- ious ^ tf* up 

terest of ail to lay by so little for future, but not melted, so that its former shape 
and it is unfair to deny to these amlahs the could be distinguished. The three pri- 
motives of accumulating a litUe for the ^nen were then taken to the thmnah of 
support of their oki age, particularly when Gugnee, where they confessed the crime 
they have so little to expect in the way of M above detailed, and on arriving at the 
pension. How these deficiencies in the told the same storr, with this 

income of the native amlahs are filled up diffemne^ that Isooteea denied any active 

11 1 ™ not U V f- ry dl ^ cl ! It to detern ? me - participation in tbe murder* 

. Die Editor of the paper observes : — 

. “ The foregoing communication is from * T 

a native, which will account for several Calcutta a free port. 

inaccuracies in this letter. We have re- Tbs Chamher of Commerce 1ms id- 
ee ived many letters from Hindoos of late, dressed a Memorial -to the Govemotrge- 
pnd it is gratifying to find that the number De ral in Council, praying that Cakuftla 
of them, who think on subjects of public may be made a free port, with the privi- 
interest and appreciate the importance of legs of beading goods imported without 
the press as a medium for their discussion, payment of any duty on re-export. A 
IS rapidly increasing ” very good argument is employed in favour 

of the measure, that in times of peaoe a 

murder. small difference in the charges upon trade 

■ The Cawnpon Examiner publishes a will divert tbe channels of consmeme. 
report of a trial in the Fonjdary Court, The boon asked therefore, as hr^a n- 
Aug. 16, in which three natives, Shoorooa, gards foreign goods, will be only a no- 
Isoorooa, and Seikeea, were changed with mini), not a real sacrifice of revenue, 
the murder of Hireea, the mother of tbe They will not be brought te Calcutta. at 
prosecutor, Shoole, for the sake of her all, except to the extent of the ceuauap- 
allverueek ornament, valued at two rupees tiou in Bengal, which, under the boad- 
fouftmn amuu. and a doth valued at jbttr tag system, may still be taxed as bessto- 
tnmte. Tbe murdered person was a blind fore. In fact, there is no rihH rally in 
old woman who, going outside tbe village finding arguments to shew the, juneerity 
of Seinteespoor, on tbe evening of 5tb An- of a complete remodelling of tba.iaml 
gust, was seised by the above-named three regulations of this port, and every port in 
person*, residents of tbe same village, and India. Tbe memorial will, of course, go 
carried to a well about a mile off, where to tbe Keelgherries. Tbe application from 
the wretches took off their helpless vie- Bombay, of a like nature, m^madnsBtosd 
tim's ornament and cloth, and deliberately to have been referred home. XhednttiMts 
threw her alive into the well; after which of both presidencies' wall, nodsuhty he 
they returned home with their spoil. Tbe considered togetbeiy whether In Fnglmsl 
cloth was buried in Isooreea’s house ; Sri- or on this side tbe Gap* The geneal 
keea, the sister of one of the other pri- reform ef tlfo tariff, and poidHudesMmfl 
soners, took the neck-ornament and sold to us to be a matter of so much intricacy 
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and detail, requiring so ranch local know- 
ledge, that it could nevee be effected in a 
satisiictory manner, except by taking the 
UMtislire he#e, and 1 at once preparing a 
regulation far the sanctum of the home 
aii tboridea. 4*- OaL Cowr^Jtdg 13 

i r» 'j > " * • ’ 

, qf Agn AW», , , 

The lUja Of Benares, Udut Nanin, Is 
mridto be greatly dfesatitied with our go- 
uuntment fat measuring his lands, which, 
ft* nppfeato, 'they latasd to assess by the 
bigha htettMid^rf taking the jutntns upon 
the whole as died aft the time of the 
transfer of that 'district to the British. 
He intends appealing to the home autho- 
rities, and has, It is said, with that view, 
appointed a professional gentleman in 
Calcutta bi» agent to proceed to England 
to lay his grievances before Parliament. 
Wo give this merely as an on di t ; but if 
correct. It shows, with oilier circom- 
a a a n aos, that thb Idea bf looking to Eng- 
land for the redress of real or ipppoeed 
grievances is beoomiug familiar to the 
minds *of the natives— Mind the more ftuni- 
lier the better, as a check upon local 
abuse . — India Gaz.> Sep* 3. 

king's and company's officers. 

We have heard from several quarters, 
that orders have been received from the 
home authorities, directing the promotion 
to colonel (with rank from 18th June 1830) 
of all lient.-colonels, who were superseded 
by his Majesty's officers in consequence 
Of OaL Madeotfs elevation to his present 
rank in 1390. > This Simple act of justice 
Id oar’ service has been long looked for 
and anxiously expected. If it was neoee- 
sary to make rales to prevent the super- 
session of the officers of the royal service, 
k ought surely in common fairness to have 
been considered as indispensably requisite 
to protect the rights of the Company's 
officers, by preven tin g their juniors in 
the King’s army from walking over their 
heads and actually commanding them in 
the same garrison— a circumstance which 
has happened more than once since CoL 
Mactood's promotion. We wish to see 
justice done to 1 the officers of his Majesty’s 
army, as well as to those of the Com- 
pany's— bat the supersession of the latter 
tythe former, is an act of undue partiality 
to CheUmet and of grass injustice to the 
other, whfoh ougbt long ere this to have 
been remedied,— Caump. £*., Aug, 8. 

• The foBow hig will serve to illustrate 
the grievances under which officers of rank 
and high bonourin the King's army suffer 
white serving upon the India establish- 
ment with the Company's troops. This 
ease, . wfcfch is net of into occurrence 
either, deserves mostfeerioe* atteathmin 


that quarter where the whole army looks 
for redress : — * * • 

On the 30th of June, the station of 
Poonah ceased as a command, and Col. 
Sullivan, of H. M. 6th regt., was ordered 
to join his corps, stationed at' Dacca ; 
thus, under the operation of £ord Ben- 
tinck’e decision* a colonel by the King’s 
general brevet, apd the, third ib seniority, 
is called upon to serve under a junior 
officer of the Company^ service, litely 
raised to the rank of Cotonel and brigadier- 
general. Col. Sullivan will, of course, 
refuse to Berve— and thus tiVo of his Ma- 
jesty's senior officers, of long service, are 
driven, as will 'appear, from their proper 
position, by flagrant injustice, in a distant 
land. In addition to the case of CoL 
Sullivan, and the outrages against the 
King’s army, of increasing occurrence, 
might be added the following extract from 
the King's letter (George III.), on the 
occasion of his conferring his commission 
upon the Company’s officers t 

u It is also hts Majesty's pleasure that 
such of hts officers as may have local rank, 
shall waive the exercise of it from the 29th 
of September 1789, and that from that time 
they shall rank only according to their 
respective regimental commissions, or th 
brevet of general rank in the army.” 

Agreeably to this order, the King's 
officers were deprived of that very rank 
now conferred upon officers of the Com- 
pany's service, their juniors; and the 
brevet of generid in the army, attained by 
Col. Sullivan, is superseded by a nominal 
and local rank conferred by the govern- 
ment upon their own servants, and which 
had been refused Col. Sullivan when the 
Poonah division was under his command 
for one year and a- half, because be was a 
King’s officer. 

From the great difficulty that has for 
some time existed to induce officers to go 
to India, the authorities cannot be igno- 
rant of the cause ; and it may be worth 
the consideration of government to Inter- 
fere before it is too late, and to investigate 
into the sitoation of bis Majesty's array, 
both officers and men, as the fetofiags of 
both have arrived at a pitch that may 
shake the foundation of an empire held 
solely by physical force, of Wh ich- the 
King's army forms the main strength. 

Much attention has been esdtfed by the 
promotion of Lient. Cola. C eu a eran and 
Bartley, of the King’s service, to the bre- 
vet rank of Colonel, on the 9d of Jam, 
which had not been promulgated to the 
army. Lie uA- Col. Cameron would su- 
persede 33, and Lieut- Col. Bartley 96 
Company's officers. 

It will be seen from an article » the 
early part of oar present number, that 
this grievance is remedied.— Aura Stan- 
dard, Jan, 14* • 
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HUtrr*** 

1 MISCBLLANEOOA. 

t RAM AM TAJ4BY- l '• 

JSlwitfrf’pUMsbOs the fbh 
lowtag account oTtMsintilVWliaT of whom 
sottfoeh has 'Ik-fO'' ftaitf. The tetter is 
ftoto-nntttohytarius correspondent, dated 
Trftvflncoto,'J U ty % 9 fh The KaJeo^ 

hiaidiStrieto Of 90UtHTnmrm*>re, iTtir- 
fog foe ytor 9898, began* to shew elguft of 
disorder, Und these disorder* were fo- 
mented by Ramen Taumbee of the Tal- 
lycoHirh filthily of TaumbCes,* long known 
throughout TVaVtneore as an ambitious, 
seditious, and daring family, and many 
members of it, besides Ramen Taumbee, 
bare been visited with the just punishment 
due to their iniquitous deeds. Ramen 
Taumbee bad been in the habit of op* 
pressing many poor famtites in the Kalco- 
him districts, whom he thought inimical 
to himself, without distinction of caste ; 
and would even defy the civil power ; and 
to strengthen himself in their eyes, by 
the appearance of Europeans on bis aide, 
be formed a connection with the London 
missionaries, and, to secure their good 
will, be pr ese nt e d a small parcel of land 
forthem to build on ; und front his pro* 
party and- influence in those parts, he be- 
came too much regarded by the Neydor 
mission, and thus he was Instrumental 
for fbe Sbamtara (some of whom were 
only nominal Christians to escape working 
for the government on the Sabbath day, 
as well as those truly converted to Chris- 
tianity) to oppose tbs laws and institu- 
tions of the land, and from their deeds 
and bearing, irritated other castes. At 
last, about January 1829, a detachment 
of the Company’s 15th regiment march- 
ed frdm Oodsghefty and Nagracoil into 
the Kaleohim districts, to quell the re- 
bellion excited by the nominal or real 
Christians, who were under the protection 
and direction "of Ramen Taumbee, for 
nano of the heathens (with the exception 
of R umen Taumbee, and some of his 
partisans) plotted, or commenced the ftn- 
— mo tion* Ramen Taumbee, at this 
crisis? started off for Trevandrum, where 
ba iiaiainedabout two days, and then re- 
turned to the disturbed districts with ser- 
vants of his own, dressed up in the uni- 
form of tbs raiuh’s troops, which be bad 
purchased of discharged men ; and gave out 
that be bad bad a private audience of the 
rajah at night, who gave him those assn 
as a guard, and promised to send more 
immediately after him to the south, for 

• The Taltyeolum family were originally from 
AvdlMS ( Command*! const), and conwquantly 
am nqt.Naitp. and esnapt be nobles of this coun- 
try (Kup-ulam). Taumbee Is a very common 
tofMKXS) bot wtoe raffly bfcer the rank except 
tha king* sons. 
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bis protection and use. If Ramen Tuna- I 
bee had sbeeerided in making the people * 
credit this story, he would have caused a i 
general i ns m tectfon in the south Tram- 
core. Rdrtieh TWnhbeO was, after * 
long, j tedtsttt; and ini partial investigatioa 
by the lbtb Pewati Ve n cntr o w, on the 
spot, etid with the acquiescence ofCdonel 
Morison, dlfetted toi*esbJu , 'at Trevan- 
drum, whe r e be was for^senhs time tfit he 
began Hie intrigues ttortO klso; and then, 
and only then, he was ifernoved to Quflon. 

He bad his liberty by day to do whatever 
he pleased, and to go wherever be liked, 
but at eight he retired to the Tamirii 
choultry, whore ho was I edged » a good 
sized and comfortable rouro, without a 
guard over it. Nether tbe lata rotidenfr 
Col. Cadogeo, or tbe dewau, bad aay 
thing to say or do with the sentence 
passed on Rumen Tiambse, as it was 
decreed before the former oanfte to Tfo* 
vancore and the latter was appointed to 
office- ” The other oiretmsataaaes detail* 
ed are already stated In p. 30. 


MAStTLTPATAM. 

The Herald says Masvlipatam is to bo 
abandoned as a military station. If am 
lipatam was for many years designated 
“ the Europeans’ burying-ground,” sad 
truly so, the number of deaths daily with- 
in tbe fort- walls, during particular season 
of tbe year, has been almost incredible. 
Tbs fort is strong beyond many Of its 
ft foe : both nature and ait have coOttHHited 
to reader it so. But few, if any, are fitt- 
ing in the present day, who can aaymvck 
of liastdipstam before tbe EngHfth be- 
came possessed of the fort, or how or by 
what means they became so p o sse ssed , 
of the blood spHt and lives lost, of tbs 
sums given* by way of bribes, and pro- 
mises mads, ere possession was obtained 
Wu hear much of MasUlipatam snuff, and 
to tbs original manufacturer of that snud 
if our information be correct, the Com- 
pany are indebted for one of the strongest 
forte they possess on the Coromandel 
coast. He became a traitor to his country, 
and instead of the riches be had calculated 
upon, was permitted to continue tbe vM- 
nufreture of MasutipatUm snuff to tbe 
day of his death, as a reward for bis trea- 
chery. But we understand eoOskteftWe 
improvements have been effected shot* 
MasuHpataaa ; yet, notwHbstandfog, k 
continues almost equally unhCafftby aft ia 
former times* Large sums here been c* 
pende d by tbe GtftonnnUnt* but ( to no 
purpose: it ®tiH continues w place Of dfe- 
ease, of sickness, and Of death: add af 
this tb* Government appear wt last 1 to be 
aware, and in Co ns t q pehce feaVCfCSoived 
it should beno longer a toBtowy station. 
—Chari**, A&p l& 
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MU J. DICKINSON. 

Mr. (late Captain) Dickinson was 
taken at the Mauritius and sent to 
Madras, where he awaits his trial. The 
JBTadras Gazette states that there is no 
foundation for some of the chaiges against 
him, and insinuates that he will make dis- 
closures, that will in voire others ; that 
“ we shall h^ve the secrets of the prisou- 
house dragged before the public view, 
and certap customs and usages brought 
forth,, which are said to hare existed to a 
fearful extent" 

P^RIAU sjspots. 

. Wo understand it is in contemplation 
to do away with the order against the en- 
listment of Pariahs as sepoys. The ex- 
ohasion of these men has never struck us 
to hare any great justice in it. The brah- 
mins mobs little distinction between them 
and tbeir masters $ the only difference in 
his mind being that they are low and poor, 
and their white-laced feBew caste men are 
rich and powerful. In point of courage 
we suspect master's caste has the advan- 
vantage ; look at the gallant conduct of the 
pioneers in Burmah. Most of these were 
Pariahs, and yet they did their duty as 
soldiers, and looked death and all its ter- 
rors in the face like men. — Mad, Gaz 
Amg.% tk 

ARRANGEMENTS. 

Under this head, the Madras papers 
contain a variety of statetnents respecting 
the proceedings of the council in the 
hills:— 

“ We are a good deal in. the dark as to 
what the Supreme Government are do- 
ing. It is understood that differences of 
opinion exist on more than one matter of 
importance. This is as it should be, to 
ensure ample discussion. Prejudices will 
not lean all one way, as has often been 
the case when the council was composed 
of one service. The military and legal 
leaven in the present couneil will be found 
useful. . 

“ We understand that the system of 
commissioners in force in Bengal is to be 
adopted here, and the Circuit Courts to be 
abolished. The number of commissioners 
will be seven, which will cause a reduc- 
tion of five appointments, there being at 
present twelve circuit judges. 

M Among the contemplated military re- 
ductions same are judicious ; but we fear 
state necessity will carry the shears too 
far. Our existence in India depends on 
the power of rapidly moving large masses 
of mgn i end we shah most surely rue the 
hour, in wjbieh that power is ever destroy- 
ed or materially dt miefa h e d. 

tf The reduction o! the extsa jemadar 
of cavalry we do not think judicious. It 
is one which must breed disgust i u that 


branch of the service, as it will be a sad 
stop to promotion. The cavalry in this 
presidency have ever enjoyed tyro jema- 
dars per troop, since the days of their 
transfer from the nabob’s service in 1784, 
and they of course feel it a hand&Wp to 
have the number decreased. The amount 
of saving might have been made elsewhere 
with more advantage. But this is part of 
the doctrine of ‘ ‘ assimilation." Yet If 
“ assimilation" be the on^ great pbjeot 
in view, the levelling system skouW bo 
carried two ways, up " as well as 
“ down.” 

“ Colonel Waugh’s appointment tube 
auditor- genera] has given high satisfac- 
tion; Colonel Cullen's appointment to 
commissary-general could hardly be po- 
pular ; for, admitting bis abilities, it was 
a heart breaking supersession of the de- 
puty, who has served twenty one years 
m the department, has been seven years 
deputy, and who has been oftener thank- 
ed for his services, both publicly and 
demi- publicly, than perhaps any other 
public servant here. An appointment, 
opposed to the whole feelings of a do- 
partment in the service is not judicious 
although well intended- 

“ We are anxious to know who is to be 
our military secretary to government, CoL 
Walpole having declined to accept iu 
As the minor governments are now 
shorn somewhat of their power under the 
new charter, it is indispensably necessary 
that the secretariat of those presidencies 
should be ably filled or they will assuredly 
“ go to the wall ” on all occasions. Ability 
will alone enable them to “ hold tbeirewa/* 
It has not usuallyheen the practice at either 
of the minor presidencies, however it may 
have been the poaetice with you, to select 
secretaries solely for ability. The exist- 
ing state of government win render a re- 
form in their system absolutely indis- 
pensable. 

“ The Governor General, ws under- 
stand, intends returning to Calcutta al- 
most immediately. In fact, we are told, 
that bearers have been actually posted to 
cofivey his Lordship and the members 
of the Supreme Council to Negapatam, 
whence they embark on board a vessel 
already ordered to be in re a diness In re- 
ceive them." 

COURTS- MARTIAL. 

Besides the courts-martm! sitting in the 
other presidencies, and besides those in this* 
presidency which are fundi officio, tbs 
following are announced : 

Colonel Conway, adjutant-g e ne ra l at 
the army. No details of the chargee 
against this officer are published ; but the 
Englishman states, that he Is accused of 
haring abused bis power and authority 
for a considerable time past. A Madras 
paper contain s the following particulars: 
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** Among! the most serioos charges 
against ibis officer, there b ose, we are 
are told, which relates to the trial of Lieut. 
Col. Smytbe, of the 8th regt. Mad. Light 
Car., held at Visagapaiam in the course 
of last year. It seems that this officer 
was tried on charges of a very serious and 
shocking character, to which it is not ne- 
cessary more distinctly to allude, and re- 
ceived at the bands of bis judges * a most 
full and most honourable acquittal.' Ne- 
vertheless, the Cotntnander-in-duef, Sir R. 
O’ Callaghan, in the exercise of bis prero- 
gative, did make and cause to be pub. 
Fished sundry remarks on the proceedings 
of the Court, which left Col. Smythc's 
fame in a very equivocal and distressing 
position ; and we bear Col. Conway is ac- 
cused of having been much influenced by 
their spirit in his bearing towards Lieut. 
Col. Smytlie, and that Lieut. Col. S. ac- 
cordingly addressed a memorial to Lord 
Wm. Bentinck, which has led to the in- 
stitution of the proceedings in question. 

Colonel Sir £. K. William, K C.B., 
H.M. 41st regt., and Major Watkins, of 
the cavalry, are also to be tried : charges 
not stated. 

TANJoaC CHRIST LAWS. 

We mentioned in a recent number (see 
p. 31 ) the persecution of the Tanjore na- 
tive Christians for refusing to associate 
with Pariahs and people of low caste. 
The Rev. Mr. Schrevoy el, we understand, 
was the first to endeavour to put down the 
distinction of castes which the native Chris- 
tians maintained, and, as they conscien- 
tiously believed, without prejudice to the 
religion they adopted* Most of the mea- 
sures taken by this reverend gentleman, 
who has now returned to Europe, have, as 
we are informed, been confirmed by the 
highest ecclesiastical authority in India. 
The Rajah is stated to be by no means 
over sealous in protecting the Christian 
natives against the spirit of intolerance 
which has pursued them with tyrannical 
bitterness ; and the condition of some of 
them, in consequence of the oppression 
under which they labour, is represented 4o 
be distressing and melancholy in the ex- 
treme. It appears that various bequests 
have been made at various times by differ- 
ent persons for the support of mission 
catechists, and the payment of pensions. 
The allowances enjoyed by the catechists, 
and the pittances granted to pensioners who 
have refused to lay aside the prejudices of 
caste, so far as these operate to prohibit 
their associating with their inferiors, have 
been stopped, and these unfortunate men 
are reduced to the keenest embarrassments* 
It is, however, a question with us, whether 
it be in the power of the missionaries, or 
of the Bishop himself, to direct the suspen- 
sion of these payments; and we are not 
not exactly certain that an application to 
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judicial autherity&y the sufferers would 
be altogether unsuccessful. We have 
reason to expect the favour of further in- 
formation on this subject, and may pro- 
bably return to it in a future number.— 
Mad» Gax. y Aug* 20. 

misa rr aorRiATioN or public Mom. 

The present judge of the xillah of Ma- 
dura baa, we are informed, discovered the 
grossest misappropriation of public money, 
the grossest bribery and corruption, among 
the native officers of the Court* The in. 
famous transactions now brought to light 
by the exertions of the European func- 
tionary alluded to, exhibit, we understand, 
a regular system of fraud and iniquity ; 
the whole affair forms the subject of judi- 
cial investigation ; but, from the impene- 
trable secrecy preserved in public depart- 
ments, our correspondent is unable to 
give us the particulars of the proc ee dings 
instituted, or the facts which have trans- 
pired on the investigation. One thing* 
however, appears to be pretty certain, and 
that is, tliat the nefarious practices now 
detected have been carried on for aoinf 
time. This might lead one to ask whe- 
ther the predecessors of the judge were 
asleep, or how it happens that they i 
became acquainted with the rascality < 
mi tied by their subordinates. As 
correspondent very justly remarks, “ it H 
the absence of vigilance that opens the 
door to temptation ; and the inferior who 
perpetrates a fraud is scarcely more do- 
serving of blame than those who afford 
him the opportunity of offending." — Ibid* 

INUVDATIOX. 

We grieve to have to relate a moat dis- 
astrous inundation at Kamptee, accom- 
panied with destruction of lifts and pro- 
perty. A succession of heavy rains had 
considerably swelled the river Canan, 
which skills the cantonment, and the 
bursting of its banks was the cause of the 
deluge, for the details of which we refer to 
the subjoined communications. 

“ Kamptee, Aug. 6. — I have only time 
to acquaint you that we are all in great 
alarm at the fearful flood here, which has 
doue great damage both in property and 
loss of life. 

We have had incessant rain for some 
days, but tlie river was not more titan 
usually high till yesterday evening, when 
it burst into the European Regiment ba- 
zar, which is totally destroyed : the com- 
munication is cut off at present; but we 
learn that the lascar lines are under wa- 
ter, as are part of the horsekeeper's lines 
and of the Bazar of the 3d Light Cavalry. 
The bank of a river above this having 
burst bat caused this deluge, which swept 
away a small village entirely: on one 
Chopper several individuals were earned 
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down ; but it was«quite' impossible to af? 
ford them any assistance. Five- European* 
have tine* been carried down toy tb* 
etsfeasn, clinging too be a m y bo- which it w 
said they-had rtdund to-MOM s mtw 
jeant whose house was eat eft, The offiy 
eer commanding the-ai tillery has just re- 
ported that thsro ace some people on an 
iaUpd, making sigps for assistance, and 
carpenfei^'Tiive been ordered from every 
corps to assist tn making a raft * but it is 
supposed there is little hope of sating 
them, as the water is still rising, although 
the rain has fortunately ceased. The coun- 
try around is a perfect ocean, and God 
knows what will happen if the weather 
does not moderate.** 

Another Account. “ KTamptee, Aug. 6 . — 
We have had an unusually heavy monsoon 
this year, more especially within the last 
fortnight. The riwer Canan, which skirts 
the cantonment, is at the present troment 
higher than has been known for the lost 
forty years, and is still rising. Seve- 
sal villages have been destroyed, and it is 
feared there will have been great loss of 
life. The European Regiment bazar Iia 9 
been swept clean, with the exception of a 
few houses. A *eij taut’s ^barters, a bomb, 
proof building, in which resided the can- 
tonment and engineer serjeants, is com- 
pletely surrounded, a rapid nullah inter- 
vening, the Europeans and several natives 
took post on the top of the building, and I 
regret to add, in their endeavour to release 
them from their perilous situation, three 
Europeans have been drowned, and a raft 
on which are the two serjeants, a serjeant 
of the European regiment, and two pri- 
vates, had been carried down the river, 
and scarce a hope is entertained of their 
safety, far the river is running with fear- 
ful rapidity. The serjeants* families bsvd 
been sated, but several are still on the 
building. The European -hospital is near- 
ly under wafer, and likely to be so com- 
pletely ; the solitary ceils swamped, the 
horse-artillery barracks in the same state, 
and several of the men cut off from their 
horses.** 

“ Aug. 7. — In referring to my hasty 
postscript of yesterday I am happy to ac- 
quaint you that the travellers on the raft 
are alt Shfe. After a rapid and perilous 
passage of some twelve miles, they had the 
good rrtrtutfe to make good their landing 
on the Opposite bank of the river, and re- 
turned -to cantonment this morning. The 
tbss of human life within our own limits 
is, so far as we can recollect, three privates 
of the European regiment, and about 
thirty tiaiites, men, women, and chil- 
dren. Seven poor unfortunate wretches, 
and a nurd her 4 of cattle, were observed near 
a small island, formed by -a junction of 
two rivers. It was submerged about day. 
break, and there being no possibility of 
communicating with them, they * were 
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swept off one by one, and all drown- 
ed with the exception of one who 
eras carried, with the entreat about two 
nark*, bat evenfcsall? succeeded in 
•ambling an . shore. One poor wo- 
roa*, was observed floating down, ou thu 
chopper of her. ham* with a. child in has. 
arms, salemiog a*< the. passed tO'ihfhSpt&t 
tatorso* shore* who o#i*U affridhar no as* 
swtmce. The desdtictioft.uf property baa 
been very greet* p a mk wl ari f amongst the 
grain-dealers, ,wbo it., now appear hpve 
hew hoarding op, prefeodiog deficient % 
with Ilia view to^anhaope. poise?, and .era 
now properly go nwhed.foathwr aupklityi 
I am told, a hospital water, who has been 
piddling m that way mb rood* Ups lost 
some 6,000 rupees bxrice and other grain* 
From tho wrecks of bouses that have beta 
pasaing down, we apprehend the desolation 
has been very general and extensive in 
other parts. Tbs river has now fallen within 
its customary boundaries, and the weather 
appears clearing* , 

" Aug. 9. One of the principal snf- 
ferers is Muttra P« maud’s agent, J oak is 
lend* timber cootraator* as between three 
and four thousand rupees' worth of booms, 
door-frames, Ac. of his were swept away 
from the engineers limber -yard ; yet, if it 
be correct that the contractor was obliged 
to. keep bis timber there, and it waa not 
optional with himself to do so or other* 
wise* Government will 6urely make good 
the loss to him, as the authorities ought to 
hove allotted a secure spot, and this has 
evidently once been part of the bed of 
the river. 

<( I ain very happy to say that in all only 
three Europeans were lost. The five whi 
ware swept past,* after being carried about 
fifteen, miles down the river, got into a 
whirlpool, which twirled them about and 
t«ot their raft ipto smooth- water ; their cs* 
cape was indeed miraculous. 

u . flu oh a flood wps never known be* 
Com; its wafers rote in some of the farms 
forty feet, and high trees on tire banks 
were almost covered by it. The loss of 
Ufa and- property along the line of the 
stream .must be immense.. We. saw one 
very affecting. sight, a poor woman carried 
down on a chopper, with an infant which 
she was suckling in her arms; it was sup* 
posed that nothing could save her, but she 
was luckily driven on shore, and the fisher- 
men threw ropes and got both out. 

“ The decrease, of the river was as rapid 
as it bad come down; it. ceased to rise at 
S r.M. on Wednesday, and at gun-fire 
next morning was at its usual height.” 


MX. XSXIOV. 

This gentleman has been delivering a 
course of lectures particularly addressed to 
the native, community, and intended to 
make them O© some degree acquainted 
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with the principle* and elements of British 
jurisprudence and general political go- 
vernment. It must hare proved no less 
gratifying to Mr. Norton In his phi- 
lanthropic labours, than it affords a bright 
promise to all who desire to see the ex- 
pansion of the native mind, and their rise 
in intellectual acquirements, that these 
lectures have ever been numerously at- 
tended, and have found an auditory gree- 
dily drinking in the knowledge they have 
Imparted. The more general imperfect 
knowledge of the language amongst them 
forced Mr. Norton to adopt a conversa- 
tional tone, to borrow the simplest forms of 
expression to convey adequately the ideas 
he desired to instil ; and this rather irk- 
some plainness of discourse be has follow* 
ed throughout with exemplary patience— 
but its success is bis reward ; and he may 
rest with the gratifying conviction, that he 
has given an impulse to the cause of educa- 
tion and mental advancement amongst the 
native community of Madras, that can- 
not fail to be productive of the happiest 
effects. 

Mr. Norton, in his farewell address 
delivered at the College Hall on the 12th 
July, briefly recapitulated the topics that 
bad engaged their attention in the preced- 
ing lectures, and warmly encouraged their 
continuance in the path of study that had 
been traced out. It was delivered in the 
presence of about 200 members of the na- 
tive community and many European ladies 
and gentlemen. At its conclusion, a na- 
tive gentleman rose, and, in a very clear 
and sensible manner, adverted to the ge- 
neral subjects embraced in the past course 
of lectures, expressed his warm sense of 
their value to his community, and bis 
deep interest in them. An address, bear- 
ing the signatures of about 400 respecta- 
ble inhabitants of Madras, was then pre- 
sented and read to Mr. Norton by Y. Vee- 
rasawmy, the interpreter to the Supreme 
Court. It is an enthusiatic and creditable 
specimen of the general feeling excited on 
the occasion ; and after expressing their 
deep sense of Mr. Norton's valuable la- 
bour in their behalf, tendered to his accep- 
tance a piece of plate, as a memorial of 
their gratitude, esteem, and respect. The 
utmost enthusiasm of feeling pervaded the 
whole assembly on this interesting occa- 
sion, and, in its evidence of the dormant 
feelings he bad aroused, Mr. Norton's gra- 
tification must have been complete.— Mad. 
Herald, July 16. 

THE OOOSO CAMFAIOK. 

Captain O. W. Hutchison, Slst regt. 
L.I., in a letter dated “ Camp, Merkara, 
Coorg, 2d May," addressed to a Madras 
paper, complains that no really accurate 
statement of the proceedings of the northern 
column (underCol. Waugh), at the stockade 
of Bukh, on the 3d April, has appeared. 


Referring to the brigade orders of dm en- 
suing day,* he proposes to establish three 
facts : “ first, tint it was not the intention 
of the brigadier that the stockade of Bukh 
should have been assaulted in fronts no un- 
fortunately was the case, and that this wee 
altogether owing either to the treachery or 
ignorance of the guides furnished to the 
two assaulting parties, from the circum- 
stances that the guide, attached to the as- 
saulting party under my command, brought 
us intentionally directly close to the front 
of the outer barrier- gate are a shot was 
fired, as did afterwards also the guide 
which accompanied the other and more 
powerful assaulting party, under the com- 
mand of Major Bird, of the Slst regt. 
Light Infantry. Secondly, that only one 
reconnoitring party was sent out during 
the day previous to the attack on the stock- 
ade being made — thus its means of obser- 
vation were very circumscribed — that a 
sufficiency of time was not allowed it to 
perform so responsible a duty as that of re- 
connoitring an enemy’s position, either 
with satisfaction to the mind of the officer 
commanding it (that officer was myself), 
or with benefit to the service, it having 
been recalled by bugle within an hour end 
a.quarter, or considerably less time, from 
its starting. Thirdly, that it was altoge- 
ther impracticable for the guns during ike 
engagement to have been brought any 
nearer to the barrier than they were— 
which distance was verging on, if not 
fully, three-quarters of a mile — in conse- 
quence of which they were comparatively 
of llUle use, as the point they bore upon 
(even if they struck any portion of the 
works at all) must have been tbe extreme 
right of tbe stockade.” 

Ho then proceeds to state, that the co- 
lumn was underarms, on the 3d April, 
before daylight, in hopes of joining Col. 
Lindessy before night. The advance- 
guard was under Major Bird, field officer 
of tbe day ; the writer, being captain of 

* Camp at Cahutta, 4th April 1KU. — Brigade 
Morning Orders by Colonel Waugh.— “ The com- 
manding officer embraces the earliest opportunity 
to express his entire satisfaction with tne manner 
in which the advance under Major Bird, T.L.I., 
proceeded to carry his orders into effect, and regrets 
that, owing to the impregnability of the position, 
the gallant endeavours of the troops were not at- 
tended with better success. The commanding 
officer, whilst he admires the devoted gallantry of 
the 55th, and sympathises in their severe loas, re- 
grets that his orders should have been so totally 
disregarded, as to take the whole regiment to the 
last assault ; staking too much on the cast of a 
single die, which it was the particular desire of the 
commanding officer to avoid, and which has un- 
happily crippled his means of carrying the orders 
of superior authority into effect. *The command- 
ing officer will not dwell on this painful point 
further than to command that there be a more 
exact obedience of ordcT* in future. It only re- 
mains for the commanding officer to call upon the 
officers of the column to exercise increased vigi- 
lance in maintaining discipline, providing far the 
comfort of the troops, and restoring (Confidence to 
the followers, to enable the brigadier tofoiward 
the service to the extent of Qw metM at hh dis- 
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the day, was with the advance. He speaks 
highly of the conduct of both men and 
officers, whilst advancing through the 
dense jungle, expecting a hard day's work. 
Within a mile and a-half of the stockade, a 
smart fire was thrown in from a few Coor- 
gas, who were soon dislodged. Here, he 
remarks, two reconnoitring parties should 
have been sent out, instead of which 
tankers and rites lay at their ease in the 
jungle, covering the working parties, igno- 
rant of the proximity of the stockade. After 
the lots of an hoar and a-balf, Major Bird 
ordered the writer to form a reconnoitring 
party. Capt. Hutchison details the course 
of this party, which he beaded. Before 
they discovered the stockade, they heard 
the bugle of recall, and rejoining the ad* 
vance, two parties were told off for the 
assaults : the advance-guard being equally 
divided between Major Bird and Captain 
Hutchison. Just as they were separating, 
a support was sent up from the column, 
which joined Major Bird. “ My instruc- 
tions,** be states, “ were shortly and ex- 
plicitly given me by the major. It was 
the decided and expressed intention of the 
brigadier, that the two assaulting parties 
should attack in flank, or, if attainable, 
in reverse, while the guns were to be 
brought to play on the front of the stock- 
ade : 1 mean the barrier. My party in- 
tending to attack the left of the enemy’s 
works, 1 was directed not to penetrate 
the jungle very deeply to our right, but 
rather to skirt it, end if possible to keep 
within bail of the field officer’s bugles. 
Major Bird, I presume, did not at all in- 
tend to enter the thick of the jungle ; his 
object being to wind round it, making a 
detour to his own left, hoping by this to 
fall in with the rear of the stockade. I 
was furnished with a guide who really 
possessed the confidence of the brigadier, 
and I am inclined to suppose was also 
thought well of by tbedep. assist, qr. mast, 
gen., Capt. Simpson, who was at his post 
with the advance the whole day.” The 
men were in high spirits. ** Supposing 
we were rapidly approaching our destina- 
tion, I was somewhat surprised at the 
guide suddenly leading us into a deep ra- 
vine, which terminated in a rugged, nar- 
row, and exceedingly steep ascent, formed 
of large broken stones — evidently a high 
rood to some place or other— thickly in- 
tersected every ten or fifteen yards with 
enormous large trees cut down and thrown 
directly across our way. The thought in- 
stantly flashed across my mind, that our 
guide was intentionally deceiving us, and 
wilfully leading us to the very front of the 
stockade. I questioned the guide in every 
possible way; he having undertaken to 
lead me by a bukhra-ke-rusta, or sheep- 
patb. His reply at least was so plausible 
that I could scarcely withhold a portion of 
belief. * Should I lead you,' said be, * to 


the front of the Mttf, or stockade, must I 
not be the first that the Coorgas will shoot? 
am I not in front with you?* This was 
specious reasoning. Notwithstanding, I 
was perfectly correct in my supposition ; 
the harrm-zaad was actually leading us di- 
rect to the very barrier — * 11)0 gate of 
slaughter,' aa it has since been styled* 
At this moment, finding the impediments 
to our progress greatly Increase, I confess 
I was desirous of drawing off our party 
somewhat to the right into the deep and 
perfectly impervious jungle, for I expected 
every moment that a volley from the enemy 
among us would intimate our approxima- 
tion to his stockade ; but I verily believe 
the Devil . himself would have failed in 
persuading our gallant Europeans to di- 
verge one yard either to the right or left. 
Nothing was left to us bus scrambling 
over the impediments or crawling beneath 
them. For about half an hour we had 
altogether lost the sound of the field offi- 
cer’s bugle. We were within 100 paces 
from the outer barrier, when it was re- 
ported to me that Major Bird’s party was 
observed at a distance in the low grounds, 
cutting his way and proceeding by the 
identical road which we bad ascended. 
We hailed him with our bugle ; he replied 
by directing us to halt till be had formed a 
junction with us ; we joined ; my Euro- 
peans were directed to fall back and givt 
those under Major Bird, as commanding 
officer, the pas. My own position was of 
course now with the leading section of the 
Europeans of my own party. The whole 
rested for three or four minutes, that the 
pioneers might come up. The men fell 
in, and down came tlie anticipated volley 
of musketry. Cheerful buxxas responded 
to the fire. Majors Bird and Heriot in- 
stantly led on the leading sections, which 
divided to the right and left, and rapidly 
commenced a roar of musketry along both 
breasts of the stockade. The action was 
carried on with spirit on both sides. Th# 
stockade itself was so inimitably masked, 
that it was utterly impossible to distin- 
guish scarcely an iota of the breastwork, 
although standing near to the barrier gate, 
—a deep ditch within the barrier, a strong 
palisade without, with a glacis, covered 
the inner walls.” Capt. Hutchison pro- 
ceeds to state, that the few pioneers who 
got up to tlse barrier-gate were instantly 
shot ; that Major Bird calling out loudly 
for pioneers to force the barrier, the writer 
offered to go down the hill and bring up 
the pioneers. The major directed him to 
do so. He descended on the pathway, 
pressed by Lite fire from the stockade, 
meeting the picquet of the 9th, confused 
and disheartened by th# lqss of their officer 
(Ensign Bobertson), their native officer 
being snug under covor. He ohtfqned 
about twenty- five pioneers, with two short 
ladders, but, on returning, was shot 
Digitized by VnVJ'vjy LC 
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through the wrist, and obliged to stop. 
After bandaging the wound, by dint of 
crawling, ducking, and running, be got 
safely to the column. • He says : “ while 
descending, I met Col. MiH, steadily lead- 
ing on his men to the support of the as- 
saulting party. As rapidly as I could give 
utterance, I in treated o& him to avoid as 
much as possible the high road, sheltering 
his men on the descent to his right. He 
took no notice of this really good advice, 
and consequently bad not a few of his 
brave fellows placed hors de combat before it 
might be said they had even engaged in the 
action. The colonel was perfectly regard* 
less of his own safety. He had not been 
very long at the barrier-gate, when he 
appeared in depressed spirits at the sight of 
ho many of his own brave soldiers falling 
so thick around him. He would listen to 
no advice, and refused to take even a mo- 
mentary cover from the hot fire in which 
he stood, as I understand, by the side of 
Bird and Heriot. Heriot about this time 
received his first wound ; being shot 
through the right leg he fell, and was be- 
ing carried to the rear by his own men on 
their shoulders, when be received a hall 
through his left arm, which at the mo- 
ment was lying across bis heart. The 
ball glided off by his left side. Col. Mill 
was, towards the termination of the com- 
bat, shot directly through his lungs, the 
ball passing clean through his body. He 
sunk his head upon his chest, called for 
two or three of his officers by name, spoke 
to them, and died. Young Babington, of 
the 31st Light Inf., who had during the 
whole day displayed the highest seal and 
intrepidity, was shot near the barrier-gate 
by a jingall-ball, entering his chest and 
passing through his body. He fell, mor- 
tally wounded, near to Major Bird, with 
whom he held some conversation, grasped 
his hand, and, panting for breath, said, 
‘ farewell, I am dying.’ He expired in a 
few minutes. How the major himself es- 
caped is almost miraculous, exposed as he 
was to the whole brunt of this murderous 
fire; surrounded by the dying and the 
dead, be had for nearly four hours escaped 
unhit. At length, be received a severe 
blow on the forehead, which knocked him 
over. When with the column I had lei- 
sure to make to myself the following ob- 
servations, viz. That the brigadier was 
with the guns in from of the column 
during the whole engagement, consequent- 
ly, be could not have seen any portion of 
the stockade; also I remarked that it 
would have been impracticable to have 
brought the guns nearer to the barrier than 
they were, owing to the deep ravines and 
steep ascents. The brigade of guns was 
commanded on that occasion by as intrepid, 
fine, and promising a young officer as ever 
breathed ; one wliose heart beat high that 
day for distinction, and whose gallant 
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bearing and unremitted exertions, on this 
as on every occasion during the Coorg 
service, secured to him the admiration of 
every officer of the column. I all ode to 
Lieut. Timmins, of the Madras artillery. 
Had our -column been furnished with 
shells, it could, I presume, withoot diffi- 
culty, have shelled the Coorgas out— there 
was not one in the whole brigade. The 
enemy, as the retreat commenced, began 
firing the jungle around us. The retreat, 
though with some little confusion at first, 
was conducted admirably, and almost as 
steadily as if on a parade-ground; not 
even a solitary bullock was lost.** 

Two lacs more have been discovered by 
the digging party in Coorg : they expect 
still to find more. The prize-property sold 
at auction was realising high prices. The 
following is a rough estimate of the scale 
of distribution : Colonel Lindeaay, Rs. 80 
to 1,00,000 ; the brigadiers, Rs. 20,000 
each; captains, Rs. 5,000; subalterns* 
Rs. 2,000. — Mad. Herald, July 2. 

Thirteen lacs in hard coin are now in 
possession to remunerate the Coorg cam- 
paigners. A calculation has been made 
that 200 rupees in every lac will fall to a 
subaltern's share, double that to a captain, 
and so on in due proportion through the 
higher grades. — lb., July 5. 

Government has confirmed the report 
of the committee of inquiry on Lieut.- Col. 
Jackson's share in the Coorg operations. 
It fully exonerates him from all blame, 
and bears testimony to his zeal and ability. 

ENORMOUS COBSA C A PELLA. 

A snake of the Cobra Capella species 
was killed on the 1 9tl» July, in a tope near 
Poonsraallee, measuring nine feet three 
inches in length, and four feet four inches 
in girth. When dying, the extremities 
(head and tail) varied in colour, returning 
to the primitive hue when dead. It is in 
the collection of an officer at Poonamallee. 

REDUCTIONS. 

The appointment of paymasters of sti- 
pends at Vellore is ordered to be discon- 
tinued ; as also the situation of canton- 
ment adjutant at St. Thomas’s Mount. 

Jt is rumoured that quarter-masterships 
to native corps are to be abolished, and 
the duties to be conducted by command- 
ing officers and quarter- master seijeants. 
Fifty rupees per mensem to be the pay of 
an interpreter. The reward on passing 
examinations in native languages to be 
also done away with. 

COLD MINES or MALABAR. 

In every stream and river which des- 
cends from the Koonda ~~ "gtttny, and 
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Wynaid mountains to the westward, as 
also in the and along the sea-shore of 
south Malabar, near the debouchure of the 
rivers, gold is to be found more or less 
abundantly, while on some of the moun- 
tains in the Emaad and Wyhaad talooks of 
that province there are also mines from 
which the same precious metal is extracted. 
These latter are scattered over a conside- 
rable extent of country, but none hare a 
yet been found very productive, although 
some bare been worked with more or less 
success for upwards of forty years. On 
some of these a small tax is levied, but the 
entire revenue realised from this source is 
very trifling, not exceeding Rs. 2,200 a- 
year. None of these mines are worked 
the entire year round, nor are they worked 
by any peculiar race ; but the occupation 
of mining appears to be resorted to by the 
ryots of die country, during such periods 
of the year as cannot be devoted to agri- 
cultural pursuits. It does not appear that 
any person has ever been known to aban- 
don the wholesome pursuit of agriculture 
for the unwholesome and precarious one of 
mining, which is a strong albeit indirect 
evidence tliat the employment affords but 
indifferent prospect of advantage, and 
they simply employ themselves at the 
mines at seasons when other occupations 
cannot be followed, at some during the 
heavy rains, in others during the hot sea- 
son, after the harvest is cropped. The 
condition of these miners does not appear 
to be more comfortable than that of their 
neighbours, so far as can be known from 
the state of their houses, their dress or or- 
naments — and they seem merely to bo ena- 
bled to purchase a larger portion of to- 
bacco, salt, and betel, which to them are 
actual necessaries of life. There is not 
an instance on record of any man having 
become rich by mining, and although la- 
bour is so cheap throughout the province 
that a cooly can be hired for a pagoda a- 
month, there is no instance known of any 
person possessed of capital investing it in 
working the mines. A few sou cars are 
occasionally in the habit of advancing 
small sums to the workmen, charging in- 
terest on the same, and buying up the 
gold at a certain price, bat they have never 
been known to enter on the speculation 
on their own account — a strong argument, 
if not a proof, that is but little profitable. 

It is obviously difficult to ascertain with 
any thing like accuracy, the quantity pro- 
duced in Malabar from its several mines 
and rivers, but from every concurrent cir- 
cumstance, from all the information that 
has been acquired, the quantity annually 
purchased by the government agent, and 
the testimony of the most intelligent sou- 
cars and merchants of the province, it has 
been estimated not to exceed Ox. 750, or 
Its. 30,000 per annum. To procure this 
sum, from 400 to 500 persons of all ages 


are employed a certain portion of the 
year. The gold is very seldom found but 
in the roost minute grains, and that only 
after considerable labour, at will be hem- 
after shown in the subjoined extracts from 
the memoranda of a deceased friend, the 
late Dr. Ward, of this establishment, with 
which we have been obligingly favoured. 
The process itself is sufficiently rude and 
laborious, but we are not aware that it 
could be materially improved, save by the 
application of extensive machinery. By 
such application it is probable that one 
man might be enabled to perform as much 
as is at present obtained by the labours of 
four or five, and the produce be increased 
in the same rates. But such is the po- 
verty of the ore, that there are no grounds 
for belief that the augmented produce by 
such improved method would counter- 
balance the cost and wear and tear of the 
machinery employed. The lowest estimate 
of such cost would be Rs. 20,000 — to 
which must be added the charges for effi- 
cient superintendence, and the insalubrity 
of the climate for nearly half the year is 
such, as to present an insurmountable 
obstacle to the exercise of European la- 
bour, energy, and skill. We believe that 
at one period it was in contemplation by 
this Government to work these mines as 
an experiment, but on a thorough en- 
quiry and reference to every information 
that could be acquired, the prospect was 
not sufficiently encouraging to warrant 
such outlay of public money, and the idem 
was abandoned. — Mad. Lit. Gaz . 


FUNDERPOOR. 

In the Deccan, on the south bank of the 
river Beemali, a few miles above its junc- 
tion with the Maun, in the. centre of a 
very fertile plain, stands the holy city of 
Punderpoor, the cleanest and best built 
town, not excepting its capital Poonab, 
that I have seen in India. It extends over 
a large surface and contains several thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is not celebrated for 
any particular manufactures, but enjoys a 
considerable trade, for which it is indebted 
principally to the celebrity of its temple 
which stands about the centre of the town. 
This temple is accounted one of especial 
sanctity, and vast numbers of pilgrims 
annually resort from all parts of the coun- 
try, more especially during tbe great festival 
of the Dtsserah, to worship at its shrine. 

Punderpoor from tbe opposite bank of 
tbe Beemah presents a very handsome ap- 
pearance ; along the entire river face ex- 
tending upwards of a mile are a continued 
range of granite quays, with superb flights 
of steps to the water’s edge, for the accom- 
modation of the pilgrims who come to 
perform their ablutions in tbe sacred 
stream. On a nearer inspection, too, the 

streets are wide, clean, and excellently 
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payed ; the shops in the bassets art well 
furnished and the bouses mostly of two 
stories, the lower of granite, the upper of 
brick. There are besides twelve large 
palaces, belonging to the principal Mah- 
rattah chieftains, some of which are very 
fine buildings, resembling the one at 
Tteaaboornee, of which I gave a descrip- 
tion in a former number, and each is 
atroogly fortified and proof against any 
attack without guns. In the centre of the 
city stands the pagoda, whose gobrum or 
spire rises considerably above the sur- 
rounding buildings and is visible on all 
sides afar. Tbe temple itself is not Urge, 
at least when compared with many in tbe 
Carnatic, being only altout 300 feet long 
by 900 in breadth. It is, moreover, com- 
paratively a modem structure. It is not 
remarkable for architectural design or 
finish outside, and no European footsteps 
has as yet “defiled,** as the Hindoos phrase 
it, the interior. The entrance is reli- 
giously guarded by men who stand om 
either side of the door- way with drawn 
awords. I ascended the flight and politely 
inquired. if I might be permitted to enter. 
The man replied with a malicious grin, 
“ Yes, sir, you may enter, but if you do, 
you will leave your bead rolling on the 
floor !** I expressed my thanks for bis civi- 
lity, but declined the proffered permission. 

It was on the steps of this temple in 
1814 that was enacted that foul atrocious 
act, at the instigation of his highness the 
peishwah, which had so material an effect 
on that prince’s offer-fortunes. I allude 
to tbe assassination of Gungadhur Sbas- 
tree, the Guickwar vaqueel, at the hands 
of tlie notorious Trimbuckjee Deinglia, 
who stabbed him as he crossed the thres- 
hold of the outer gate. It wit for this act 
that Trimbuckjee was seized and impri- 
soned in tbe fort of Tannah near Bombay, 
his subsequent escape from which fortress 
is perhaps one of the most singular and 
successful enterprises on record. He was, 
however, retaken after tbe close of tbe war 
in a very spirited style by Captain Swan- 
ston of this army, and safely lodged in tbe 
fortress of Chunpr, whence be was roleased 
a few years since by orders from the home 
authorities. 

Punderpoor has long bsen celebrated 
for its Jattrah, and tbe assemblage of per- 
sons during tbe Hoolee, and more espe- 
cially tbe Deaserah, festival has always 
been immense. In earUer times tbe prin- 
cipal M ah rattah chiefs used to visit Pun- 
derpoor annually, either in person or 
through their representative. It must have 
been a grand sight to have witnessed tbe 
gathering of tbe clans— -the surrounding 
country white with their respective camps 
— the avenues of tbs city crowded with 
their followers of every race in India* 
There might be seen tbe courteous Persian, 
the awartb Ethiopian— the insolent Arab 


—the m arti a l and proud Fataa — tar en- 
thusiastic and chivalrous Rajpoot — tbe 
hardy Mahrattab, cum muitu aide, with 
their varied arms and characteristic ac- 
coutrements. And than, too, tbe hun- 
dreds of stately caparisoned elephants and 
camels— tbe thousand horse, with their 
banners and pennons floating oo the 
breeze. It must have bees a proud end 
gallant sight to witness this gathering of 
India’s chivalry. Hindostan can now pre- 
sent no such sceoe, if we except the foir 
at Hurd war, and that assembly, t h o u gh 
exceeding in number, falls far sheet ia 
splendour of wbat was wont to character- 
ize the Jattrah of Punderpoor daring the 
Mah rattah league. But that empire abn 
no' more— Scindiah and tbe Bbonala a re 
isolated in their respective territories— 
Holkar is reduced to a petty principality 
— the Guickwar shorn of more then half 
bis power- and tbe Peishwah himself a 
pensioner on British bounty. The power 
of tbe league is overthrown, end tbe splen- 
dour of Punderpoor is no more. Tbe col- 
lection of pilgrims at tbe Jattrah is not 
however diminished, although their cha- 
racter is changed : there is not less devo- 
tion than formerly — there is not less a 
crowd — but there is now little pomp or 
display; the conflicts, too often murderous, 
amid die excited soldiery, have passed a way, 
and peace is now the characteristic of the 
vast assemblage^— Mad. Lit . Go*. 


ttomftsp. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

THZ SEVEN UE. 

Our readers may be aware that, owing 
to tbe badness of the season lest year, ex- 
tensive defalcations were apprehended ia 
tbe several collectorates of this presidency. 
We are happy, however, to be enabled to 
state, that accounts which have been re- 
ceived from the districts present a very 
favourable view of tbe colkwtion^ which, 
it appears, have exceeded, by no leas a suss 
than 18 £ lacs of rupees, tbe amount expected 
to be realised. In tbe latter estimates, the 
realizations in the several collectorates (ex- 
clusive of those of Bombay and Dbarwar) 
were not expected to amount to more thaa 
Rs. 1,43,73,000; but it appears that they 
havt exceeded Rs. 1,61,93,000, which sunp, 
we find, is an increase of Rs. 2,38,600 on 
tbe revenues of tbe same districts in tie 
preceding year, 1832-33. Supposing mpn 
that tbe collections in tbe Bombay and 
Dbarwar zillabe, and those on account of 
customs in G use rat, which are not in- 
cluded in tbe above calculation, have, ia 
the aggregate, amoanted only to tbe sum 
estimated (though, we believe, them is 
every reason to expect they have exceeded 
it), still the favourable result la the other 
districts which wf have i ‘ d, wiU m» 
byVjOOQLC 
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duce the deficiency in the reran net of this 


presidency, to meet its expenditure, to 
about thirty-fir* lacs and a-half, if it was, 
as we bear* estimated at fifty-four lacs 
of rupees. This is a most gratifying view 
of our finances, considering that, during 
the five years preceding 1835-26, the de- 
ficit averaged a crore and forty-one lacs of 
rupees ! — Bomb. Cour An g. 1 2. 

OOUST or REQUESTS. 

We learn that important changes are 
likely soon to be made in the Court of 
Requests. The jurisdiction of the court is 
to be increased to sums of 400 rupees, the 
present amount recoverable in it being 
eighty. The commissioners are to attend 
daily, instead of thrice a- week, as at pre- 
sent ; the salary of the two junior com- 
missioners is to be raised from 400 to 800 
rupees each a-month, and that of the senior 
or chief to 1,000, and, lastly, the clerk is 
to be reimbursed by a salary iustead of by 
fees. 

The above plan, it seems, was forwarded 
to the Court of Directors some years since 
by Sir John Malcolm, and has only re- 
cently been approved of by that body. It 
is precisely similar to that adopted in Cal- 
cutta and Madras, and as such, we ima- 
gine, certain of obtaining the concurrence 
of the supreme government, to which it is 
understood to have been submitted since 
its return from England. 

As to its probable effects it is more dif- 
ficult to speak, except as regards the Court 
of Small Causes, and here they are quite 
obvious. The new court must supersede 
the old one entirely, by affording greater 
fecililies than at present for the recovery 
of debts, and thus relieve the judges of the 
supreme court of a considerable portion of 
their duties, which, by the bye, is a circum- 
stance that gives additional weight to the 
report that their lordships* number will 
eventually be reduced. 

The most important question, however, 
is, what will be the consequences judicially 
of the present measure? That it will lead 
to some false-swearing and injustice may 
be feared, especially by those acquainted 
with the rapidity with which causes are 
necessarily disposed of by Courts of 
Request ; but at the same time it will 
cheapen litigation, or, to use a well-known 
expression, “ bring justice to the poor 
man’s door,*' and this, no doubt, is a vast 
benefit* The success which has attended 
similar courts oil the other side of India 
is, however, after all, the strongest argu- 
ment which can be urged ift favour of the 
one proposed here, and must overcome 
any objection which can at present be 
brought forward against it. — Bomb. Gaz., 
Aug. JS. 

YHX INDIAN HAVY. 

It Is currtntN retorted, and we believe 
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on good authority, that a reply has been 
received to the reference made some time 
ago by this Government to the Governor* 
general, in obedience to instructions from 
the Court of Directors, on the subject of 
the Indian Navy, and that jiis lordship baa 
expressed an opinion adverse to the main- 
tenance of a force of that description for 
the performance of the duties on which it 
bat hitherto been employed. It is said 
that Lord Bend nek conceives an arrange* 
meat could be effected for the execution 
of those duties by his Majesty’s squadron 
in the Indian seas, the expense of which 
would be much less than the cost of the 
Indian navy. — Bomb, dour., July S3, 

JEWS or WESTEEK INDIA. 

The Jews residing in Angria's country 
have records which state that, “ it is about 
1,500, or 1,550 years ago, that the He- 
brews made their first appearance in Hin- 
doostan. They came in a ship, which was 
wrecked and cast ashore at Nagaon and 
Thul, in Prant Colabs. Of the persons 
who were in that ship, seven couples only 
were saved, and these, on their arrival, 
viewing the state of things here, com- 
menced the trade of manufacturing oil. 
Their descendants are the Talees, or oil- 
manufacturers, in this country.** 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

We regret to say that there are many 
reasons for supposing that Lord Bend nek, 
if b* ever entertained the idea of visiting 
Bombay, has been obliged to relinquish it* 
for the present at least, and the more so* 
as his lordship’s presence here, although 
it can be of little positive advantage to the 
presidency, might serve to remove from 
his mind many unfavourable impressions, 
we will not say prejudices* which be seems 
to have contracted, and which have been 
but too apparent in several of his public 
documents, and particularly in his very 
important minute of the 14th of Septem- 
ber 1831, on the constitution of the Indian 
Government. His lordship, instead of 
meeting with any symptoms of the “ lavish 
expenditure" and “ excessive extrava- 
gance," which he there speaks of, we may 
confidently predict, would find upon exa* 
mination as little objectionable in those 
respects as in auy other portion of his vast 
government. — Bomb. Cour. f July 26. 

MARTUND ROW BOLKUR. 

Martund Rso Holkur, the boy who 
was elevated to the Indore musnud at the 
death of the late Mulhaur llao Holkur, 
and dethroned by the revolution which 
placed Hu tree Holkur on the throne, has 
arrived in tbe Ahmednuggur district, on 
bis way to Cbandore, accompanied by his 
father and mother, and under an^ escort. 
Holkur’* villages in the Deccan being un- 
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der British jurisdiction, we have do doubt 
but that pro|>cr measures will be taken to 
secure this unfortunate youth from re- 
straint, or any other coercive measures 
which might otherwise be adopted.— Dur- 
pun, Aug . 15. 

rao or CUTCH. 

The regency of Cutch has at length 
expired, and the young Rao has ascended 
the musnud of his ancestors. The pro- 
spect now held out to that province, as 
depending on the character of its ruler, is 
certainly a cheering one, and we trust it 
may not be marred. There is, indeed, 
one quarter from which some danger is to 
be apprehended, not through imbecility, 
for the party is possessed of consummate 
ability; neither through corruption, for 
his motives are high and honourable ; but 
from an all-overpowering violence of tem- 
per, which perhaps the long possession of 
power has increased, but which, if not 
curbed or self- corrected, may be the cause 
of great evils throughout Cutch, where it 
has already in some measure been felt, 
and is still universally dreaded. 

His first act of govern ment is to put 
down infanticide, which he is determined 
to do. He has seven wives, five of whom 
were lately as ladies wish to be, so that he 
will have ample opportunity of setting a 
good example in his own person. He 
showed great consideration on the dajr of 
his assuming the government, by ordering 
that his own subjects should present him 
with nothing but a coco-nut; the conse- 
quence was, the place before bis gadee was 
filled up with them. — Bomb. Gaz.,Jult/ 23. 

A long account -is given of the corona- 
tion of the Rao, or placing the moogoot 
(jewelled aigrettte) in the turban. 

Lucmeedas, the minister who recently 
narrowly escaped assassination, has re- 
signed. 

INSURRECTION IN THE GAOL AT BROACH. 

A most desperate attempt to break the 
jail at Broach took place last Sunday 
night. It seems, from some negligence, 
the keys of the gates were left by the jailer 
hanging upon a peg, and one of the pri- 
soners, by climbing over, got possession 
of them, and opened the water-gate. 
Borne of the prisoners actually got out- 
side, and it was not till a few of the well- 
known desperate and ferocious characters 
were shot, that they were overcome. 
Several charges were made in a body by 
the prisoners, in the jail compound 1 or 
yard ; and at one time the odds were so 
fearful, 400 against twenty, and the huge 
balls of baked earth the prisoners had 
prepared for some weeks against the en- 
counter, beginning to fly about, it was 
found necessary to bayonet some fifteen or 
twenty of the poor wretches. Some ad- 
ditional and novel work, and clipped 


allowance, is said to be the cause of the 
revolt. Thirteen men are dead— a poor 
woman passing tbe jail was unfortunately 
shot! — Bom. Guz. f June 26. 

EUROPEAN SWI.VDLER. 

A bold, and apparently well-organized 
plan, to rob the well-known and wealthy 
Jew merchant, Sooleman Yacoob, of 
jewels and treasure, was recently disco- 
vered, just in time to prevent the execu- 
tion. It appears that, a few weeks ago, 
a European, who gave out that be bad 
just arrived from the interior and whose 
exterior seemed to support the character 
of a gentleman, calling himself by the 
name of Scott* went accompanied by t 
a young Hindoo, who stated himself to be 
his purvoe, to Sooleman Yacoob, and en- 
gaged, for a short term, a house belong- 
ing to the latter, adjoining the one which 
he himself occupied, in tbe fort Tbe 
keys were delivered to them, and shortly 
after, coolies were seen conveying and de- 
positing therein sundry articles of Euro- 
pean household furniture, from which, 
and the appearance of persons who passed 
for servants, it was concluded that, 1 tbe 
gentleman* had taken up bis lodgings 
there- Appearances were thus kept op 
for some time, and the worthy jew con- 
gratulated himself on having a quiet and 
respectable tenant However, some cir- 
cumstances occurred, which were of a 
nature to excite unpleasant suspicions. 
Enquiries were therefore set on foot, 
when, to the horror and dismay of Soole- 
man, it was discovered that a bole had 
been made in a wall of tbe house opposite 
to a room in his own, which was the de- 
pository of all his ready cash, the jewels 
in which he traded, and all his valuable 
merchandize, — amounting to more than 
three lacs of rupees ! Search was imme- 
diately made for Mr. Gentleman Scott. 
but no such person was to be found ; but 
of the nature and object of his speculations 
convincing proof was forthcoming, in the 
shape of crow-bars, pick-axes, hatchets, 
and other implements of housebreaking, 
which had been concealed in one of tbe 
apartments of the house. Information of 
these foots was immediately given to tbe 
police, by whom a vigilant search was 
commenced, which has been so for suc- 
cessful as to lead to tbe apprehension of 
the Hindoo, who had passed himself off 
as the purvoe of tbe gentleman from tbe 
up-country. He is a young man, aged 
about twenty-two, and of the pulsiabn- 
mun caste. It is hoped that his examine 
tion will' elicit information to enable tbe 
police to secure all the persons engaged in 
the plot which was so fortunately frus- 
trated. — Durpvn , June 27. 

NATIVE TRAVELLER. 

B)ri!i* Triumph,, which amtedoftthe 
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29th of tat month, Samuldass Dessab- 
taee, a Dessaee of Neriad in Guzerat, 
who proceeded to England, vid Bour- 
deaux, has returned to this country. He 
is still in Bombay, and has been visited by 
several of our countrymen, who were 
anxious to see a Hindoo who had braved 
the prejudices of caste, and the perils of 
the sea, and to hear from his own lips in 
what manner he lived in England, how he 
liked the country and its people, and the 
relation of his adventure in the land of the 
Mlechas. We understand that he speaks 
in raptures of the magnificence of Lon- 
don, and the behaviour of the people 
whom he saw there. The Englishmen 
with whom he came in contact, in Lon- 
don, appeared to him a different order of 
beings from the English in India, for in- 
stead of the hauteur and pride of office 
which distinguish the latter, he met, he 
says, with the utmost civility and ready 
attention from all in England with whom 
he had any intercourse : — all who learnt 
that he had left his country to seek in 
England that justice which bad been 
denied to him in India, became his friends, 
and tendered him every assistance, as if 
to help one who sought justice was at 
once a duty, and a source of high gratifica- 
tion. We understand that, in obedienoe 
to instructions from the Court of Direc- 
tors, Government have ordered the resto- 
ration of his Sookree, or Dessoygeeree 
buks, in Neriad, with payment of arrears. 
— Zhtrpun , Juiy 4- 

CURIOUS INCIDENT. 

We find amongst “ India Military 
News,’* in the Devon Standard of Janu- 
ary 14th, the following curious incident, 
reported on the authority of a respectable 
correspondent, as occurring at the arrival 
out of Sir John Keane at Bombay, in 
July: — 

“ The Upton Castle had not anchored, 
when Colonel V., 40th regiment, went on 
board and introduced himself to Sir John 
Keane, by advising him not to take Capt. 
B-, 6th regiment, on his staff, for reasons 
which be could show him, adding the 
names o( Sir C. and Lady H. as authority. 
Sir John declined to hear any thing aboot 
Capt. B; Next morning, Sir John sent 
for Capt. B. and told him he had received 
strong recommendations in his favour 
from some of his oldest friends, regretted 
he bad it not then, in his power to do any 
thing for him, but would not forget him. 
He then told him what Col. V. had said 
of him. A duel followed, when, on the 
first fire, Capt. B.’s ball passed through 
the fleshy part of Col. V.’s thigh, and 
grazed the other. He immediately told 
Capt. B. that be had been labouring un- 
der a delusion, and laid the blame on Lady 
« Itiftgairi Col. V. actually engaged a 
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house unconditionally for the Comman- 
der-in-chief, and purchased horses : which 
Sir John declined, expressing his surprise 
at the interest taken in him by a perfect 
stranger.” 

TRADE WITH THE COUNTRIES BEYOND THE 
INDUS AND SUTLEJ. 

The only people who carry on any regu- 
lar trade in European commodities, with 
the countries beyond the Indus and Sutlej, 
are tlie Bunyans of the Joudhoor and 
Shekawattee countries, who are known by 
the general name of Marwarries. Forty 
years ago none of these people had left 
their homes. The security offered by the 
British government first induced them to 
extend their concerns, and now there is 
not a commercial town from Cashmere to 
Bombay, in which they have not formed 
an establishment. Nearly the whole of 
the inland trade in European goods is in 
their hands, and they furnish at present 
the principal medium for procuring an ex- 
tended circulation for our broadcloths, 
cotton, copper, iron, &c. 

Mirza Mul, Fukeer Chund, Sbeojee 
Ram, Kishen Dial, Ram Rutton, Jou- 
heree Mul, J ha tee Ram, Tarn Chund, 
Behadur Mul, and Haikunt Rai, are the 
grandsons and great-grandsons of a per- 
son called Bugotee Ram, who was the 
photedar or treasurer to the then newab of 
Futtehpoor in the Shekawattee country, 
and hence they are called 44 the ten Pho- 
tedars.” They have all of them houses at 
Ramgur in the Shekawattee country, as 
well as at Chooroo, in the Biccaneer coun- 
try, which is only five coss off, and they 
live either at one place or the other, ac- 
cording as they are well treated by the 
respective rulers or otherwise. 

The Marwarries are a frugal intelligent 
race — having fewer expenses than the 
Bunyans of the Bengal provinces. They 
are able to carry on trade with smaller 
profits, and this, combined with their ex- 
tensive connections, and tbe good under- 
standing they have with one another, has 
given them a decided commercial ascen- 
dancy in Upper India. They are the ge- 
neral insurers for other people ; but tbe 
superior facilities they enjoy, and the ex- 
tensive nature of their transactions, render 
insurance unnecessary in their own case. 

The countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej having no manufactures to speak 
of, require to be supplied from abroad 
with all they consume, that is, with Eng. 
lish longcloth, chintx, muslin, broadcloth, 
&c M and with Indian silk and kunkhab. 
However rich they may be in minerals, 
they have no mines, and their whole sup- 
ply of metals comes from abroad. This 
branch of their wants is supplied entirely 
from England, except what finds to way 
from Russia, owing to our neglecting to 
Digital fy 
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avail ourselves of the water* communica- 
tion of the Indus. Tbev produce no in- 
digo, tea, or spices, and for their supply 
of these articles they depend upon India, 
China, and the eastern islands. No sugar 
to speak of is produeed in the countries 
on the other side of the Indus, and the 
whole of their consumption is supplied 
from India, except what is brought from 
Russia. Besides some articles of minor 
importance, such as dates, coco- nuts, &c. 
this completes the outline of the natural 
wants of the Punjab and the countries to 
the west of the Indus. 

Their natural productions are the shawls 
of Cashmere ; the cotton and sugar of the 
Punjab, which might be exported to al- 
most any extent, if the navigation of the 
Indus were open ; the tobacco of Mul- 
tan ; assafoetida, which is produced in 
inexhaustible quantities on the A Afghan 
hills ; saffron, madder, costus arabicus, and 
various descriptions of drugs used for 
dyeing ami for medicinal purposes ; salt- 
petre. sal-ammoniac and crystal salt, al- 
monds, raisins, currants and other gro- 
ceries, and horses. 

The greatest exportation of English 
piece-goods takes place from Bomhay by 
the following route. At Bombay they are 
reshipped and taken by sea to Baonuggur, 
a seaport on the north side of the gulf of 
Bombay. At Baonuggur they are laden 
upon camels and carried vid Pahlumpoor 
and Serobee to Palee, which is an impor- 
tant commercial place about thirty-six 
miles to the south-east of Joudpoor. At 
Palee the rood divides, and a portion of 
the goods are sent vid Poke rum and Jey- 
Sulmere to Shikar poor, and the rest ma 
Nagore, Deed wan a, Futtehpoor, Ram- 
ghurh, Chooroo, Renee, Behadura, Ne- 
hur, Bhutnere, Bhutinda, Jugrawun and 
Jullimdur to Umritsur, which is the great 
mart for the Punjab. 

No metal, except quicksilver, reaches 
Umritsir by this route. The long land 
carriage is too expensive for such articles, 
and they are therefore sent up the Ganges 
from Calcutta to Furruckahad, and so on 
by land to Umritsir. But copper, iron, 
lead, and all the other metals, are sent vid 
Baonuggur and Palee to Shikarpoor, be- 
cause there is at present no other way of 
vending them, although Shikarpoor is si- 
tuated only a few miles from the Indus. 
Tea, spices, cochineal, refined indigo, coco- 
nuts and dates, Guseratee silk and kum- 
khab, &c. are sent by this route, both to 
&>ikarpoor and Umritsir. Spices being 
heavy goods, are sent to Umritsir in the 
greatest quantities from Calcutta, and 
what comes from Bombay is principally 
the produce of the concern. 

A very remarkable trade is carried on 
in silver by the same route. The countries 
of Upper India consume large quantities 
of the manufacture of England, and of 


the spices and other produce of Okies mmd 
the eastern isles; and as they have no pm 
duee of their own to give in exchange to 
nearly the same amount, the balance la 
obliged to be paid ia money. The Euro- 
pean remittances are also a great dram 
upon them, and their own coMumptvuis 
of the precious metals, and particularly of 
salver in ornaments, hoarding, &c. ia very 
considerable. These causes combined to 
keep the value of silver ia the tipper pro- 
vinces up at a high rate. At Bombay, 
owing to local causes, the reverse happens 
to be the case. There vast quantities of 
opium are every year sent to China, the 
return for which is principally in dollars ; 
and bullion to the amount of thirty or 
forty hies of rupees, is annually hn pos te d 
from Persia in return for the piece-goods, 
sugar, &c. sent to that country. Owing 
to these causes, upwards of a crore of ru- 
pees’ worth of silver is annually sent fro m 
Bombay to Gwalior, Jeypore, Patiala, 
Umritsur, and other principal places in 
Hindoos tan, where the greater part ia 
coined in the mints, and die rest is sold in 
the bazar. None is sent to Shikarpoor. 
There the exports of assafoetida, madder, 
costus arabicus, groceries, Ac., bear a very 
fair proportion to the imports, and silver 
is consequently more plentiful. When the 
mint at Furruckabad was in existence, not 
less than twenty lacs of rupees' worth of 
silver used annually to be sent there to be 
coined. The silver is mostly in dollar, and 
it is all 9ent via Baonuggur and Pktlee. It 
yields a profit of from one to three per 
cent, on a transaction which takes up at 
most forty days ; none comes from Cal- 
cutta. A few lacs of rupees* worth of 
gold ingots are imported annually by the 
same route, but it seldom finds its way 
further than Jeypoor. 

The value of the trade, according to 
the account of the Marwarries who carry 
it on, is nearly as follows 


Pearls 1 on ,000 

Silver 3,000,000 

English brood -cloth and muslin 300,000 

Ditto white cloth and chintz 600,00* 

Quicksilver 12,000 

Cochineal 190,001 

Refined Indigo, said to be refined at Cal- 
cutta, and sent by sea to Bombay ••• • 100,000 

Tea 80,000 

B tock j>epper, cardamum and other spices 100,000 

Utter loiooo 

Camphor 5,000 

Sandal - *UK0 

Coco-nuts 160,000 

Dates - 50,000 

Gooseratee silkand kumkhab 50,000 

Drugs, and ankles of every other kind 


The value of the exports to Shikarpoor 
is about four lacs, making a total of tba 
value of exporta from the Bombay pmi- 
dency, to the countries beyond Indus and 
Sutledge, of Rs. 5,292,000, of which Rs. 
3,000,000 is in (ho articles of silver alone; 
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Rs. 1,200*000 in English piece goods and 
metal, and the mot hi goods of every kind. 

Total expense of .conveying goods from 
Bombay to Stiikarpoor and Umritsur — 
(English piece-goods) 

Bombay to Baonuagur, five days' sail, at two 
annas per mauna; Bbaoouggur to Palee, one 


month? Journey i— 

Duty to native chief, Bhaonuggur Rs. I 14 

Duties from Bhaoouggur to Palee 2 IS 


Camel-hire indudbufllu/ao, or mooey paid 
to Bheet oormnunmes far protectioa while 
passing through their country. The 
owner of the camels discharges this de- 


Chow key dar and other extras 0 2 

Delhi Gaz. Rs. 7 6 


TRADE WITH SHIKARrOOR. 

The Calcutta Courier in stating, on the 
authority of a letter from Loodianab, that 
tiie Sot lodge is now free, and that a fleet 
of boats left that town in April for Mitten- 
kot, at the junction of the Indus and 
Ghurra, expresses surprise that so little 
has been done, comparatively, on this side 
of India, to take advantage of the open- 
ing of the Indus. Whether the circum- 
*1 nice noticed, however, is owing to the 
late treaty with the Ameers, does not ap- 
pear ; but if so, it is not exactly the first use 
which has been made of it; for Europe 
floods were purchased here some months 
since by a native of Shikarpoor, we be- 
lieve, which were to be taken to that town 
by water. It must be acknowledged, 
however, that scarcely any thing lias yet 
been done here in consequence of the open- 
ing of the Indus. What this may be ow- 
ing to we cannot say, unless it be the dis- 
turbed state in which Sinde has been placed 
for the last year by the proceedings of 
Shah Shooja, and the want of definitive 
arrangements on the part of the Supreme 
Government for the collection of duties on 
the river. That there is no want of eu- 


Sept., in the Bombay Gaxctte, says — " We 
are happy to bear for four or five days past, 
that Shah Shooja has occupied Candahar ; 
and the rumour of the Shah's total defeat, 
and his flight towards Herat, is declared to 
be unfounded." 


THE RAO Or CUTCH. 

We learn from a correspondent at Bhooj, 
that the young rao of Cutch, Moera Raja 
Dessuljee, will in the course of this month 
assume the government of bis country, 
which has lieen conducted by a regency 
since 1819, when, owing to tlie cruelties 
. and tyranny of the old rao, Bharmuljee, 
which were at one time so great as to be 
attributed to insanity, and the oppression 
practised by him towards the Thakoors, 
which threw the country into the utmost 
confusion, the British were called upon 
to interfere. The young rao is not more 
than eighteen or nineteen ; but he is said 
to be well acquainted with the affairs of 
the state, with which the regency took 
pains to make him familiar ; and all ac- 
counts agree in representing him as a 
prince who affords every promise of being 
a just and a mild ruler, and of securing 
the affections and attachment of his j>eo- 
ple, by studying to promote their welfare 
and happiness. His highness's education, 
it is said, has been better attended to than 
is that of Indian princes in general. For 
sometime he received instructions in Eng- 
lish from the Rev. Mr. Gray, since whose 
death, a British officer has occasionally 
assisted the rao in his studies in tliat lan- 
guage, in which, we are informed, he can 
express himself, both verbally and in writ- 
ing, with tolerable accuracy. It is report, 
ed that Luckmeedass intends to resign, 
and that one of his relations is likely to 
succeed him in the office of dewan.— - 
Dvrjmn, June 20 . 


terprise among the natives to take advan- 
tage of the new channel of communication, 
is evident from the progress of the Malwa 
opium trade, one-third of which has been 
directed within the last few years across 
the deserts north of Guserat to Karacbee, 
and thus exposed for a comparatively tri- 
fling profit to dangers infinitely greater 
than those presented by the Indus.— Bomb, 
Cour+ June 3 . 

inundations. 

Extensive inundations have occurred in 
various districts, attended with severe loss 
of life and property. In the Surat district 
alone, the damage is estimated at sixteen 
to twenty lacs of rupees. At Broach, grain 
to the value of Rs. 1,50,000 is destroyed, 

SHAH SHOOJA. 

A him from Loodianab, dated 5th 


CAHP-EQUirAGX A HD Tfi NT- ALLOWANCE. 

Some weeks since, a letter, signed 
* Miles appeared in this paper, com- 
plaining of the operation of a General Or- 
der issued by Sir J. Malcolm, on the 26th 
of December 1829, re-establishing, not 
in its original, but in more than its origi- 
nal severity, the system of musters for 
camp equipage, which his enlightened 
predecessor, Mr. Elphinstonc, bad abo- 
lished, from a thorough conviction of its 
cruel pressure on the officers, and its prac- 
tical inutility to the service. This letter 
has, we understand, attracted the notice 
of the Governor-general; but instead of 
extending the measure of relief which was 
asked, we regret to state, that rumours of 
the most unpleasant nature are afloat — it 
being stated that his Lordship lias made a 
communication to this government, with a 
view, it is feared, of cither reducing the 
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•mount of tent allowance, or enforcing a 
strict and literal observance of tbe musters. 
This allowance forms nearly ooe -quarter 
of every subaltern's pay, being Rs. 50 out 
of Rs. 22 6 , and in a similar proportion in 
tbe higher grades. Any order, therefore, 
which may affect this .allowance, directly 
or indirectly, must be felt so severely by 
the whole Bombay army, that we are led to 
enter Into its history and operation, in the 
bops that the Governor-general may yet 
pause before he strikes the meditated 
\Aow<—Bomb. Gaz ., June 18. 


MS. MOSLEY. 

It is with much regret that we an- 
nounce the death of James Morley, Esq., 
whose demise took place yesterday morn- 
ing, after a very protracted state of ill 
health, which he was in the hope of ame- 
liorating by a return to England. Mr. 
Morley was the patriarch of the Bombay 
Bar, at which he practised for nearly half 
a century. He had the reputation of hav- 
ing been an eloquent pleader in bis ear- 
lier years ; but during the latter part of 
bis career, his physical infirmities im- 
paired much of his forensic vigour, and 
liis adherence to the old system of prac- 
tice led him occasionally to adopt legal 
views and modes of bringing them for- 
ward, which were considered by others 
eccentric or unsound. But to the very 
last, oppressed as he was by the infirmities 
of age and increasing ill health, his men- 
tal activity, his unshakeu independence of 
spirit, and his rigid, almost obstinate, fide- 
lity to the cause of his client, never for- 
sook him. To the latter virtue, indeed, 
might be traced much of that peculiarity 
w hich distinguished him, and which some- 
times gave rise to unpleasant collision with 
the Bench. Hence, though many have 
occasionally smiled at his odd sallies, 
though some have blamed his rashness, 
we believe there is not one, from the 
highest to the lowest, that did not tho- 
roughly esteem the sterling honesty and 
independence of his character. The na- 
tives reposed in him the most unbounded 
confidence, and he merited it well by the 
constant exertions be made in their cause, 
both within and without the province of 
his profession. Nothing can be a greater 
proof of this their feeling towards him, 
than the fact that, in almost all the great 
causes in which Government was to be 
opposed, Mr. Morley was chosen as their 
advocate ; and it is a circumstance which 
will reflect equal credit on bis name, that 
lie was one, if indeed not tbe chief, of 
those who were instrumental in originat- 
ing those petitions, which procured for the 
native community of India the privileges 
of sitting on juries and holding commis- 
sions of the peace.— J Jomb. Gaz., 17. 
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By a recent arrival from Acheen, we 
learn tbe capture, on the west coast, of s 
Chulia brig, under English colours, by 
a piratical barque called the Baggiem, 
carrying tbe Achinese flag and belonging 
to Tuaoku Ibrahim, the king of Acbeen’s 
brother, and officered by native Christie** 
born in British settlements. She also cap- 
tured a vessel at Tappanooly belonging to 
Rajah Bujang of Trurnon ; both were 
immediately seized and detained by the 
Dutch authorities there, pending a refe- 
rence to the resident of Padang ; by wImw 
order, however, the prize was subse- 
quently restored to the owner, and tbe 
Baggiana released, with a warning to her 
commander that any similar act of hosti- 
lity in a Dutch port would be visited with 
the most severe consequences. The Bag- 
giann appears likewise to have made three 
different attempts on the brig Gbrg of 
this island, while trading on the west 
coast ; but her commander. Captain 
Wyatt, was always on the qtn vice* and 
well prepared to repel her. It is said, 
the commander of the Baggiana has pub- 
licly and repeatedly declared that his or- 
ders are to capture every English vessel 
he meets with, but not to interfere with 
Americans or other foreigners ! — P. W. 
Gaz., May 17. 

It appears from a second version of the 
story , that no vessel has been captured, 
but that goods have been forcibly taken 
out of several Cbulias on pretence of a 
claim for duties on goods landed and 
shipped off the ports and upon the coast 
belonging to his Acheen majesty.— Jbid^ 
May 24. 

A discovery seriously affecting ourcom- 
merce with Acheen and the east and west 
coasts of Sumatra has lately taken place. 
It appears that coining to a very great ex- 
tent has been carried on, for some time 
past, at Acheen, and that thousands of 
Spanish dollars (Carolus's 1793) are now 
in circulation all over both coasts, but 
more particularly at Acheen. where the 
mint is stated to be established. We hare 
seen and examined several of these dollars 
(paid at Acheen as genuine to an old 
friend), and are not surprised attbeir bar- 
ing passed with him as real inckputeks, 
the impression and weight being so ex- 
ceedingly correct and exact We hare 
not; heard that an assay of any of them 
has been tried, but it is said they contain 
about two- thirds of spurious silver and a. 
third of copper. A Portuguese from 
Ceylon, and two others from Malacca, 
with three natives of Bombay, are re- 
ported to be tbe persons who prepared 
the machinery, but we have not been able 
to learn whether they. still made at 
Acheen. — 76., May ,17. 
byCoogie 
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Census of tlie Population of Prince of for the plaintiff* that the mortgage was rei 
Wales* Island, and places subordinate gistered in compliance with the regu- 
and annexed thereto, 31st December lation, but that the regulation is illegal, 
1633: •* not ^ n g w *thin the authority given by 

Prince of Wales* Island. the 53 Geo. III. C. 155. 88. 98, 99, to tlie 

Europeans and Descendants 789 government to pass regulations; first, ai 

Armenians ^91 not being a regulation imposing a duty or 

Addno c tax ; and secondly, because Singapore is 

*61 not named in the statute. On the latter 

Chinese 8,751 0 f these arguments it was not necessary to 

llaa express any judgment, as he* was clearly 

Siamese and Burmese 648 0 f opinion that the former was well 

P^riees ’ ‘.'/.V.V.V/. V. V.’ ’/.’. . . . . * 51 founded, the regulation not being one for 

Native Christians*!*. 706 the imposition of duties and taxes, and it 

coftees ;... ■»««; was not even contended tliat it could be 

So a S 1 v?c«“ U &« liS supported except on the authority of that 
Average number of Patienu In Chi-) statute. The real object of the regulation 

£3 nX" P^(ir U H« C ni A t3 1U . m : / "« '° “>? “ oure *" d t ~“^ er ° f 

I tine rants supposed here about this) ^ land, and not to impose a duty, though, 

season /, f or defraying the expenses of the office, 

40,328 f e es were imposed to an amount which 
Province Wellesley. probably would make it profitable to go- 

V slays 41,702 vernraent. “ The main question seems to 

Chuliahs* * *. *.*.*.*.*•*.".*.**.*.*.*.* V.V.V.V.V.*. «o he,” he observed, “ which was the primary 

Siamese 408 and which the secondary object. If the 

SffSOZLl 22 object was the imposition of the duties, the 

Fluctuating power of the 99th section of the statute to 

45,953 make rules and regulations with respect to 

Grand Total .... 86,875 the duties and taxes imposed, might by 

possibility extend to tbe imposition of the 

SSSSSS complicated machinery introduced ; though 

this would in my judgment be a very 
strong construction to put on the words of 
the statute. But if the object was the re- 
L4W * gulation of the lands, the assertion of tbe 

Churl of Judicature . — Sally Sassoon v. Company’s title, the registry of titles, for 
Wingrove. — This was an action against the tbe sake of the public benefits to be de- 
sheriff* for seizing, under a writ of seques- rived from such registry itself (a most i ni- 
tration against Lee King, and selling portant object, in my judgment, every 
lands mortgaged by him to the plaintiff* ; where, and especially here, but which can- 
and tbe only question in the case was as to no t be effected except by some legal autbo- 
the validity of the mortgage. The mort- rfty), or even the better security of the 
gage was not impeached as fraudulent or Company's rents, which, though revenue, 
colourable ; but it was said to be invalid are neither duty nor tax, then it seems to 
on two grounds : first, as purporting to me that tbe establishment of a rate of fees 
be a re-lease in fee, and therefore invalid was only subordinate and incidental to the 
without a lease for a year to support it ; ma j n object; that, the government having 
and, secondly, for want of registry, ac- „o power to legislate for the main object, 
cordiog to government regulation of 1830, the regulation is illegal, and that it is not 
passed, “ for enforcing the taking out of prevented from being so’hy tbe ctrcum- 
regular grants for all lands now occupied stance that some profit may have been in- 
without such documents; rendering such cidentally realized out of the fees esta- 
land liable to resumption after a certain blisbed for another purpose.'* 
period ; ensuring tbe due registry of all Judgment was, therefore, entered for 
lands now held on unregistered titles by tbe plaintiff*. 

tbe inhabitants of Singapore, and for en- 

raring tbe due registry of all future grants mim-m-labious 

or leases, also all transfers of lands and ' . 

mortgages of lands within tbe same, and Erection of a Church,— A meeting wae 
eecnnng to tbe government tbe means of he'd *» July '«* *» of tbe means 

realizing quit-rents becoming doe there- for tbe erection of a suitable church, when 
on.” This regulation imposed certain it was ascertained that there would be no 
fees to meet chargee of registry and sur- difficulty in raising, by loan at moderate 
«y, which were to be carried to tbe ere- interest, a sum amply sufficient for tbe 
dit of government. purpose. 

Tbe Recorder (Sir B. Malkin) held the 7 4 . 

first objection to be invalid. On tbe se- Trade . Tbe following is a comparative 

cond point he said, it was not contended statement of ttys imports and exports oi 
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the settlement for the years 1832-SS, and 
1833-34 ; 


Imports. 

JFrom 


1832-3. 

1833-4. 

Great Britain 

. . .Sp. D. 

1,847.534 

1,446,488 

Foreign Europe... 


. 82,207 

181,414 

South' America ... 


• — 

— 

Mauritius, Sac. ... 


5,734 

980 

Calcutta 


. 1,204,228 

1,265,441 

Madras 


. 217,450 

370,550 

Bombay 


. 201,038 

138,068 

Arabia .- 


• — 

2,576 

Manila 


• 91,731 

252,281 

China 


. 1,963,008 

1,790,586 

Java 


. 1,030,502 

923,453 

Rhio 


. 103,920 

127,724 

Slam 


. 239,191 

142,004 

Cochin China 


. 134.994 

58,105 

Ceylon 


. 20,138 

19,625 

Sumatra 


. 108,719 

170,682 

East-side of Peninsula 

. 425,114 

381,528 

West-side of do. 


. 37,483 

45,068 

Celebes 


. 250,415 

225,575 

Borneo 


. 213,528 

272,391 

Bally 


. 72,591 

90,576 

Camlioja . 


, — 

_ 

Neighbouring Islands, &c. . 

. 98,383 

167,900 



8,589,174 

I 8,086,275 

Decrease . 


1 502,899 


Exports. 


To 


1832-3. 

1833-4. 

Great Britain 

. . Sp. D. 

2,581,794 

3,428,132 

Foreign Europe .. 


. 31), 371 

119,782 

South' America. ... 


. 36,783 

_ 

Mauritius, 6lc 


. 12,451 

12.106 

Calcutta 


. 901,525 

944.358 

Madras 


. 137,067 

167,002 

Bombay 


. 249,740 

206,207 

Arabia. 


. 21,848 

58,990 

Manila 


. 97,240 

261,479 

China 



. 743,818 

1,014,000 

Java 


. 404,309 

714,509 

Rhio 


. 179,305 

127,641 

Slam 


. 223,782 

198,182 

Cochin China .... 


. 54,515 

77,164 

Ceylon 


. 8,475 

12,835 

Sumatra 


. 204,352 

206,641 

Bast-side of Peninsula 

. 415,875 

392,668 

West-side of do. 


. 28,101 

34.803 

Celebes 


. 319,700 

223,673 

Borneo 


. 171.945 

260.977 

Bally 


. 89,645 1 

118,826 

Cambria 


. — 1 

— 

Neighbouring Islands, < fcc . . 

. 105,271 

91,861 



7.087.028 

8.671,896 


Increase 


1,584,868 


A letter signed “ Jean Louis, Bishop 
of Bauropolis, apostolic vicar of Cochin 
China, Cambodia, and Tsiompa,** dated 
at Singapore, 15th July, appears in the 
Singapore Chronicle. It complains of the 
unjust imputations upon the Catholic mis- 
sionaries in Cochin China, inserted in the 
Chronicle, especially the statement that 
they were expelled from that country lie- 
cause strong suspicions existed that the 
Christians had taken part in the rebellion 
there. This statement the bishop satis- 
factorily disproves. “ The persecuting 
decree against the Catholic religion,*' he 
observes, ** was issued on the 6th Jan. 
1833, and immediately put in execution. 
The revolt, the chiefs of which were old 
officers of the viceroy of Saigon who 
died the preceding year, and who are all 


pagans, occurred on the 6th July 1833, I 
-seven months subsequently to the issuing | 
of the decree. The chief of the rebels, 1 
named Ph6 vd raidn ngai, was to have 
been executed on the 0th July, and, hav- 
ing gained intelligence of such being the 
intention of government, he managed, 
during the preceding night, to break pri- 
son, put the governor of Saigon to death, 
and hoisted the standard of revolt. In a 
very short time, he was joined by a great 
number of pagan officers and soldiers and 
by many thousand Chinese. In a very i 
few days he got possession of the whole 
province, almost without resistance, so 
well-disposed were the people towards 
him, every one exclaiming, * A miracle ! 
the hand of God is here.* He sends us a 
liberator to deliver us from the tyranny 
of king Mink mang!' I know that the 
chief of the revolt used every exertion to 
induce the Christians to join his party ; 
but I know also that the Christians re- 
fused, remarking to him, that the reli- 
gion of Jesus Christ, which they pro- 
fessed, inculcated submission and fidelity 
to the legitimate sovereign, and permitted 
them not to take any part in the rebellion. 

But when this head of the revolt had ob- 
tained full authority, and had actual pos- 
session of full power, then the Christians 
were compelled equally with the pagans 
to submit to the yoke — for wdiat could 
they oppose to superior force ?’* 

The writer adds, that the king of Co- 
chin China had not expelled any mis- 
sionary; on the contrary, he wished to 
keep them in his power, and put them 
to death. M. Isidore Gagelin, the vie- 
tor’s pro-vicar, he says, was strangled 17tli 
October 1833. The sentence against him 
declared, not that he had aided the rebels, 
but that “ he had dared to violate the | 
orders of his majesty, in traversing the 
provinces for the purpose of preaching 
the perverse religion of a person named 
Jesus Many Christians, he adds, had 
shed their blood in the defence of their 
faith, and others had been banished ; one 
thing only was required of them — apos- 
tacy. Those who consented to tread 
upon the cross, were liberated. “ Such,** 
he concludes, “ is the recompense made 
by an ungrateful king to those to whom 
he is indebted for the throne on which be 
sits. His father, driven from his kingdom 
by rebels, named Tay Son, wandering 
about and in absolute want, without a 
hope of recovering the throne of his an- 
cestors, most fortunately fell in with 
Monseigneur Pigneau, Bishop of Adran, 
my predecessor, who took compassion on 
him and furnished him with food and 
clothing, of which be stood much in 
need. He even w r ent to France to beg 
for succours for the dethroned monarch, 
and partly by his own means and with 
the assistance of some gallant Frenchmen, 

I by VjOC 
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seconded by the bravery and seal of the 
Christians of Cochin China, he succeeded 
in re-establishing king Gia Long on his 
throne. For myself, I got secret intelli- 
gence, in February 1833, that an order 
timd been issued by his Cochin Chinese 
majesty to arrest all the European mis- 
sionaries and convey them to the capital 
at Hud, and together with three brother 
missionaries, followed the precepts of Jesus 
Christ, according to the Evangelists: 
* When persecuted in one country, fly 
unto another.* I fled to the kingdom of 
Siam, from whence, thanks be to God, 
I ltave also had the good fortune to 
escape.*’ 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Mr. Blaxland has protested in council 
against— first, the payment of £2,000 to 
the colonial secretary — .£1,000 he consi- 
ders quite ample ; second, the payment of 
£2,000 to an archdeacon — £1,000 he 
thinks sufficient, and £500 of it to be 
levied on Van Diemen’s Land ; third, 
against a colonial treasurer being employ- 
ed at all ; he wants the cash to go to the 
banks; fourth, against £11,000 being 
voted to the survey department; fifth, 
against any consul at New Zealand being 
paid by the colony. 

On the 4th July, a requisition bearing 
sixty-five names, at the head of which 
was that of Mr. Wentworth, was address- 
ed to the sheriff (Mr. Macquoid), request- 
ing him “ to convene a public meeting of 
the colonists to take into consideration 
the necessity of addressing the House of 
Commons upon the subject of the intend- 
ed makappropriation of the proceeds of 
the sale of the waste lands, under the as- 
sumed denomination of droits of the 
Crown; and also to remonstrate against 
the estimates for the ensuing year as pub- 
licly promulgated ; and for other purposes 
connected with the above matters, such 
as the salaries to the colonial agent, the 
resident at New Zealand, the archdeacon, 
and the treasurer. *’ 

The sheriff refused to call such meet- 
ing, assigning as a reason, that at the 
last meeting convened by him, he was not 
suffered to take the chair, another chair- 
man been appointed. 

The council has been employed for 
some time in discussing, and taking evi- 
dence upon, the subject of exorbitant in- 
terest in the colony, and on the question 
whether it would be expedient, in the 
present circumstances of the colony, to 
apply to the King in Council for an order 
to extend the provisions of the usury Jaws 
to New South Wales. The witnesses 
agreed generally that the introduction of 
the usury laws would be pernicious ; most 


of them thought a rate should be fixed, 
but they varied in the amount from eight 
to fifteen per cent , the majority suggest- 
ing ten per cent Mr. J. B. Monte- 
flore (a colonist), a relative of Mr. Roths- 
child and Mr. Mocatta, objected to any 
law fixing the interest of money, observ- 
ing that he knew money was then offering 
at eight per cent., and that he expected a 
quarter of a million of money in the co- 
lony within twelve months. One of the 
statements presented to the council pre- 
sents the following memorandum of mort- 
gages registered in the Supreme Court, 
from Jan. 1, 1828, to June 1, 1834 : — 2 at 
5 per cent.; 1 at 7£ ; 34 at 8; 250 at 10; 
1 at 11; 30 at 12; 44 at 12J ; 2 at 13; 
) at 1 3$ ; 1 at 14; 96 at 15; 6 at 18; 84 
at 20; 1 at 22; 1 at 24; 2 at 25, and 1 
at 30 per cent. There are, in addition to 
the above, 192 cases where no particular 
rate is expressed ; and 2 mortgages only 
have been registered within this long pe- 
riod with the legal interest— that is, 5 
cent. The same lists shews 375 cases 
where no clause of redemption is reserv- 
ed. Upon the preceding warrants of at- 
torney, judgments have been entered up 
as under: — 55 cases at 8 per cent.; 167 
at 10 per cent.: 6 at 12 per cent. ; 3 at 12 j 
per cent. ; 1 a at 13 per cent. ; 15 at 15 
per cent. ; and 1 1 cases at 20 per cent. In 
addition to these, 82 judgments have been 
entered up which do not specify any par- 
ticular rate of interest, 3 with colonial, 
*8 with legal interest, and 460 with no in- 
terest expressed also appear in the same 
statement. Of the foregoing cases 90 
have had no execution issued on them. 

The appetite for litigation seems to be 
harried to great excess in this colony. 
On the 25th March, an action was brought 
by Messrs. Stephens and Stokes, the edi- 
tors of the Sydney Herald, against Messrs. 
Stephen and Nichols, editors of the Aus- 
tralian , fora libel reflecting on the private 
and public characters of die plaintiffs in 
the following articles : — 

“ Could you not suggest to youT friend* of the 
Sydney Herald, the changing the title of their jour- 
nal to that of the Alarmist, or the Agitator, as being 
tiie most consonant with the principles they now 
appear to act upon (or have received orders to act 
upon). If the parentage of that journal, and the 
character, as well of Its nominal as its actual con- 
ductors, were not pretty well known, I would 
take some trouble to expose the wickedness and 
incalculable danger of publishing such diabolical 
fabrications as, that ' Roc kite notices had been 
posted in the district of Argyle, threatening to 
destroy public and private property/ Thus 
putting, as it were, a fire-brand into the hands of 
the ignorant or unthinking, to have the pleasure 
of seeing them executed for using it, ana to sup- 
port the malicious declarations of a set of factious 
malcontents. 1 should be ashamed of having any 
controversy with men, who, basely taking advan- 
tage of the means they possess, publish that which 
they know to be false, for the advancement of 
personal interest, and the participation of party 
combination But I cannot forbear drawing their 
attention to the old saying, * fools often make 
rods for their own backs.’ M — Correspondent . 

“ We have taken considerable pains to ascer- 
tain upon what foundation the report circulated In 
the Herald, of insubordination existing in Argyle, 
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raUj and we are enabled from authentic source* 
to state that It is totally fklse, and the plac ardhur 
ha* never been heard of, excepting bytbereadm 
of our veracious coatemporary. We are enabled 
to state further, that three gentlemen of resnecta- 
buit«« employers of numerous assigned servants, 
and residents in the county of Argyie, wait- 
ed upon the editors of the Herald, to ascertain 
the sources whence their information was derived, 
atthe same time informing them, that to their 
certain knowledge, no insubordination existed in 
their respective neighbourhoods. The cautious 
refused to name their informant I Docs 
this look like belief in the .report they have pub- 
mned ?or does it not savour strongly of a convic- 
tion, that they have wflfnHy propagated a gross 
and *duri(Ms misstatement i we say nothing of the 
mottre which induced it— that at be 

misunderstood. 

. “ Tlw Herald seems quite uneasy, lest it 
fhould be thought to have said, that the punish- 
ment of prisoners of the Crown at Hy de-park 
berracks was too severe. The editors may dismiss 
their alarm. No one suspect* them of any such 
thing. It would be more consonant with their 
professed principles, and more probable, that they 
wotdd make a cheap contract for the blood of those 
unfortunate beings to serve them as printing ink." 
—From a Correspondent. 

The jury found a verdict for the plain- 
tiffs — damages one farthing l 


.[Fu 


lion, infant schools, temperance societies, 
and the public worship of Almighty God. 
The same may be said of a large body of 
Caffrees, at whose public meetings a great 
interest has bean exited, 
i At Gnad«odal-au organ has, been intro- 
duced in tbe Hottentot church.; and ^or- 
over *a printing- press bqa Wo added to 
the institution. Taking tbajgwping im- 
provement of the jpiftdonaty' institutions 
into consideration in all parts of tbe colo- 
ny, together wigr-ttat of tbe Hottentot 
settlement on the Kat river, it will be 
readily enough the aborigines 
will have so progressed in knowledge, that 
they have ntJW the start of 'the Boris by 
fifty years. 

Relative to the printing-press, we con- 
template much good fo be done by it. 
At Kat river there are many intelligent 
Hottentots quite capable of conducting the 
press, and maintaining their just preten- 
sions and rights. — Caj>e Lit . Gaz. 


VAN DIEMEN’S LAND. 

The annual abstract of the revenue and 
expenditure of Van Diemen’s Land for 
1833-34 has been published. The chief 
source of revenue is rum, the duties and 
income connected with which amounts 
to more than £46,000. The whole revenue 
amounts to £ 85,505 , and the expenditure 
to £83,727, leaving a balance in favour 
of Van Diemen’s Land of .£1,778. Out 
of these large sums are to be deducted 
£6,645 for the sales of land, and the sum* 
of £9,301 has been charged upon the 
revenue for emigration bounties to fe- 
males, and loans to male emigrants. The 
sum devoted for the latter purpose was 
£4,220, out of which only £20 has be$n 
repaid. 

The last intelligence from the colony 
states that bread was so dear, that the four- 
pound loaf had advanced to Is. 2 d. Wheat 
was quoted, on the 20th of July, at 13s. 
per bushel, and the tenders for the article 
for government supplies had been accept- 
ed at 15s. per bushel. A subscription 
was in progress for rewarding Mr. Robin- 
son, who has successfully exerted himself, 
at the risk of his life, in conciliating 
the aborigines, and putting an end to their 
incursions upon the settlers. 


(Save of ©oob &opr. 

The Aborigines . — The true lords of the 
soil, the Hottentots at the various mis- 
sionary institutions in the colony, are, from 
the various testimonies of disinterested 
travellers, doing well, and making rapid 
progress in civilization and religion. Va- 
rious public meetings of the Hottentot na- 
tion have taken place at several places, 
and Hottentots have argued well and un- 
answerably on the advantages of educa- 

Digitized 


Exjtedition into Central Africa,— Vck 
enterprizing expedition has at length start- 
ed, carying with it the sanguine hopes aod 
hearty good wishes of its f riends and pro- 
moters. The travellers left town early on 
the 3d July, amidst the cheering of a large 
number of spectators, who witnessed their 
departure. After taking breakfast at the 
Royal Observatory, thq .parlrjk consisting 
of Dr. Smith' its director ; Capt. Edye, 
of the 98lb ; Mr, Charles Bell, nephew of 
the Hon. Col. Bell ; Mr. Burrow, son of 
tbe Rev. Dr. Burrow, &c. &c, proceeded 
pn their journey. They are accompanied 
as far as Lattakoo by several gentlemen, 
visitors from India. Sir John HerecheJ, 
Baron von Ludwig, Mr. McLeay, Mr. 
Meadows, R.N. escorted the expedition 
for some distance on tbe Cape fiats; sad 
when the parting took place, a salute was 
given, followed by three beaitj cheers*— 
Ibid. 

Papers to the 1st of November state that 

E eat satisfaction bad been given, by the 
egislative Assembly at length yielding to 
the petitions of tbe colonists a nd admitting 
them to hear the debates. At die first 
open council, held on the 25th of October, 
the estimates for the year 1835 were Bid 
upon the table, by which it appears that 
the total expenditure for the year was es- 
timated at £121,334, and the income at 
122,230, leaving a balance in favour of 
the government of £896. The estimates 
were to be published in detail, and in fu- 
ture to be laid before the council at tbceod 
of June in each vear. A qnotion >w* 
made on the same day by Mr. Kbdefl for 
tbe abolition of tithes aud market dpespsj** 
able on Cape wines. , A public meeting 
was to be held at Graham’s town to con- 
sider what steps ought to be taken in con- 
sequence of the governor having stated* 
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when explaining the reason of his dissent 
from the majority upon the third reading 
of the “ Suppression of Vagrancy Act/’ 
that some of the clauses would essentially 
prejudice the colony in the opinion, not 
only of the home government but of the 
Engliih nation. A proclamation bad been 
published authorizing the issue of £,3000 
paper currency in notes, in lieu of 40,000 
«ix-dollar* previously destroyed. 


itourlioit. 

By accounts from Bourbon to the 40th 
of October, we learn, that the following 
de cr ee had been published by the colonial 
authorities “ It is permitted to English 
voasels to import rice into the island of 
Bourbon from the 15th January to the 
15th of May.'* The quantity to be im- 
ported is not limited, and consequently it 
sras expected that the opportunity would 
be seised to throw into the colony suffi- 
cient fur the year’s consumption. It was 
expected that this measure would be very 
beneficial to the English traders, as the 
people of Bourbon could only pay for the 
article in cash. 


5£*alait&. 

Some months ago, a vessel called the 
fortitude touched ground at Hokianga, in 
New Zealand; she was immediately 
boarded, and her papers and the most 
iraloable part of her cargo seized by a tribe 
of the New Zealanders, who were im- 
pressed with the idea that she was 
aground, and consequently a fair prixe. 
The then “ chief of the beads,” assisted 
by his brother Moetra and another bro- 
ther, interfered, insisting on a restitution ; 
this being resolutely refused by the in- 
wading tride, a serious engagement en- 
sued, in which Moetra’s brothers and 
many of bis relatives and tribe fell a sa- 
crifice to their John Bull feelings ; but 
they succeeded in restoring the property 
to the vessel. Moetra, by the death of 
his brothers in this battle, became and is 
now the chief of bis tribe. Mr. Oakes, 
on his recent return to this colony (Van 
Diemen's Land), having represented the 
above to tbe Lieut. Governor, his Ex- 
cellency availed himself of the opportu- 
nity of forwarding to Moetra, through 
Mr. Oakes, a despatch, expressive of his 
satisfaction at the noble conduct of the 
heads of Hokianga, accompanied by an 
elegant gilt -safer# and railitaiy cloak. 

A letter has been received from Mr. 
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Oakes, at Hokianga, in which he des- 
cribes the delight of Moetra at receiving 
the despatch and present; that Moetra 
had been for some time unwell, and that, 
with tbe New Zealanders, sickness always 
produces the greatest despondency; but 
he adds that, on presenting the wword 
and cloak to Moetra, in the presence of 
several chiefs, his eyes sparkled with de- 
light, and be expressed the greatest plea- 
sure : the fillip given to his constitution 
by this excitement has had a most bene- 
ficial effect upon his health. To tbe greftt 
joy of the Europeans there, to whom he 
acts as a brother, Moetra invited above 
1,000 persons to a feast, at which he dis- 
played his handsome present, endeavour- 
ing to convince the chiefs of the prudence 
and advantage derivable from the friend- 
ship of Europeans : upwards of 200 pigs 
were cooked for the party. 

Mr. Oakes has purchased a consider- 
able tract of territory from this chief, hut 
these purchases are not always of tlie 
most stable nature. After making a pirr- 
chase no one is secure, in fact, against 
future claimants, whom you have no 
other means of quieting but by paying for 
it over again. Mr. Busby, the British 
Resident, from this cause, has little or no 
power, and is chiefly useful only as an 
impartial observer of occurrences round 
him. 

At the Bay of Islands, from the long 
residence of the missionaries, and the con- 
course of Europeans constantly collected, 
a half sort of civilized appearance is con- 
spicuous. The natives live in very decent 
huts or houses, as they call them, the 
walls of which are constructed of a kind 
of reed, which affords a good protection 
against the weather, and they are well 
roofed with the flags of flax. From the 
limitation of territory in the particular 
spot, there is considerable traffic in the 
buying and selling of land, and the prices 
are very high, indeed almost as much so 
as in Van Diemen’s Land. In other less 
frequented psirts, however, it is very dif- 
ferent, and large tracts may be acquired 
at a very low price ; but then, that pried, 
low as it is, is quite as much as it is 
worth. The character of the country fs 
not quite so hilly as Van Diemen’s Land, 
but the flats consist, unfortunately, of no- 
thing more than barren soil covered with 
fern, so that neither sheep nor cattle will 
ever be numerous. The best land yet 
found is the banks of the Thames in the 
northern island, and some patches at the 
northern extremity of the southern island. 
At Hokianga the soil is so poor as hardly 
to grow anything. — Hob. Town Cour., 
April 4. 
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Calcutta. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

DEBTS OF SUDDER. AMSENS, MOOKS4FFS, 
AMD DltFtJT*y COLLECTORS. 

Judicial and Revenue Department , July 
14 th* 1834^Th*j]priDcipal suddtr ameens, 
stickler arrleens, and moonsifife, and the 
cfeputy-col lectors, appointed under the pro- 
visions of Regulation IX., 1833, are here- 
by prohibited, under pain of dismissal 
from office, fVom employing, or retaining, 
on their establishments any person being 
their private creditor, or any relative, de- 
pendant, or surety of such creditor, and 
from borrowing money from, or in any 
way incurring debt to any zemindar, ta- 
lookd&r, ryot, or other person possessing 
real property, or residing in, or having a 
commercial establishment within the city, 
district, or division, to which their autho- 
rity may extend. 

If any principal sudder ameen, or other 
of the officers above-mentioned, who may 
be now in debt, shall, at the expiration of 
one year from the publication of this or- 
der, be still indebted to any person from 
whom it would, at such period, be illegal 
for him to borrow under the above rule, it 
shall be incumbent on such officer to 
make known the circumstance to the zillah 
or city judge, or to the collector, to whom 
he may be subordinate, for communica- 
tion to the Government, if die officer he 
a principal sudder ameen, sudder ameen, 
or deputy-collector, and to the Sudder De- 
wanny Adawlut, if the officer be a moon- 
s iff, and in the event of intimation not 
being so given, the some penalty shall at- 
tach to the said officer, as if the debt had 
been incurred subsequently to the publi- 
cation of this order. 

In like manner, if any person who may 
be a candidate for the office of principal 
audder ameen, sudder ameen, mooiisiff, 
or deputy-collector, shall, at the time of 
applying for such office, be indebted to 
any person with whom it would be illegal 
for him to contract a loan while bolding it, 
it shall be incumbent on such person, in 
preferring bis application, to make known 
the circumstance to the judge of the city 
or district, or to the collector, for commu- 
nication to superior authority, as before 
stated ; and failing to do so, he shall, in 
the event of his being appointed to the 
said office, be subject to the same penalty, 
as if the debt bad beeu contracted subse- 
quently to his appointment. 

NIGHT GUARDS TO EUROPEAN OFFICERS. 

Head- Quarters , Calcutta, Aug. 1 2, 1 834. 
—Under instructions from His Exc. the 


Right Hon. the Commaader-iiuQiid^ tho 
major-genejRl in corntpaod of lb* force* i* 
pleased to prohibit a practice i$ un- 

derstood to obtain, in some native, regi- 
ments under this presidency, of allowing 
night gusids to European o fficers ; thb 
custom is unauthorised, and tije major- 
general, in directing its discontinuance, 
deems it necessary to declares that officers 
in command of regiments will be held res- 
ponsible that it is not revivetL 


RELIEF OF FOOT ARtTLLERT. 

3d Company 5th battalion^ from Dam 
Dum to Dinapore, and 4th ditto 5th ditto, 
from Dum Dum to Benares; to com- 
mence their march vid the new road, 1st 
Nov. 1834. 

2d Company 1st battalion, from Dinft- 
pore to Dum Dum, and 1st ditto 1st ditto, 
from Benares to Dum Dum; when re- 
lieved, to proceed to Dum Dum by the 
route that will be furnished. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac* 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Aug. 4. Mr. C. R. Martin to be dvil and sorian 
judge of Sylhet. 

Mr. C. Chester to be assistant *tmder tommJa- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 9th or Goruckpore 
division. 

18. Mr. J. J. Ward to be assiitaat under ditto 
ditto of 14th or Mooishedabad dhrlrfo*. 

Political Department. 

Jvty 31. Lieut. Chester, 83d N.I.» to attend de- 
putation about to be sent to presidency by Maha- 
rajah Runjeet Singh. 

Mr. C. Chester, writer, ii repotted qualified for 
the public service by proficiency in two at the na- 
tive languages; date 4th Aug. 1834. > 

Leave of Abaence.—hxxg. 11. Mr, J. W. Teep- 
ler, to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen months* 
for health.— 21. Mr. Gaistin, principal assistant to 
agent in Saugor and Nerbudda territories, to pee* 
sldency, and eventually to sea, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 22. The Venerable the Archdeacon of Cal- 
cutta, to transact ordinary business of the diocese, 
during absence of the Lord Bishop on his vMta- 
tion. 


25. The Rev. Charles Wunberley (having re- 
ported his return from China) to be district chap- 
lain at Patna, 


MILITARY APPOINTMENT* 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

For* William, July 81, M9b-CqiL Jbhn Cart- 
wright, rest, of artillery, taoffici&i!? as assist atfy. 
gen. of artillery during absence of Major T«M, 
or until further orders. 

Capt. Thou. Timbrell, regt., of artillery, to take 
charge of expense magazine at , Dum {hun, v. 
Capt. Cartwright. , . M , . 

Aug. 7 — Lieut. Col. T. J* Anquftil, 44th fr.I., 
to be deputy adj. general of army, pm- 

mr* 

Captains Craigie and Stoddart to contlbne tp 
officiate, former as deputy, and latter as first as- 
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4 it. adj. geo. of army, until arrival of Lieut. Col, 
AnqueUl at presidency. 

Capt. O. D. Johnstone, 25th N.L. permitted, 
at his own request, to retire from service of Hon. 
Company, on ha f-pay of his rank, subject to 
confirmation of I Ion. the Court of Directors. 

Aug. UU&ny* #/■»», gtnetru, -E. L. 

O mmaon ay ' to ■ be 1st- lieut., V, Ist-lieut. S. Msl- 
lock dec*, with rank from,2?d Jan. 1834, v. 1st- 
Lieut T, S. Butt prom* 

Cadets of Infantry H. J. C. Shahsspenr and W- 
Mackirtosh adoiilted on esubiishment, and 
psqm. to ensigns. , 

Assist. Sure, C. J. Davidson to perform medtea 1 
dnitSiof civ w station of Howrah, during absence 
of 1st Surg. D Stewart, or until further orders. 

Capt. Mo. CiiHW, 95th N.I., . .ub-«i.tant 
In stud estab. at Ilaupper, removed from his ap- 
pointment, and placed at disposal of M a) car-general 
commanding the tomes lor regimental duty. 

Aug. 21. -Lieut R. B. Beatson, 72d N.I., to be 
capt. oy brevet, from 16th Aug. 1H34. 

Caiets of Infantry A. C. Boswell, Colvin Cor- 
aar, and C. M. Been admitted on establishment, 
and piaro- to ensigns. 

Capt T. L. Egerton, 66th N.I., at his own re- 
quest transferred to Invalid establishment. 

Capt C. S. Barberie, 16th N.I., a sub-assistant 
in stud department, removed from his appointment 
and placed at disposal of Major-general command- 
ing trie forces till further orders. 

Cant. D. D. AndetUm, 29th N.L, and assist. 


Lieut. John Butler, 3d N.I., and acting brigade 
mair-, Nusseerabad, to officiate as deputy post- 
inutff, fromdate of Major Fagans prom, until 
nomlnatfon of a pennaUOTt officer, or until fur- 

ther orders* date 1 lib Aug. 1834. 

Capt Patrick Grant, 59th N.l., to be brigade 
majmrin Oude.t vacant by return to Europe of 
Capt Fitzgerald. ^ 

Head- Quarter 9, Aug. 1 to 6, l 03 **— TJ* follow 
bus dftvisCn and other orders confirmed i— Lieu t- 
RTMorriwju to act as adj. to 5 J l A N : L L. du /}^ f J? 5 
aence on sick cert, of L;eut. and Adj. W. Martin , 
19 th JuW.— Capt. H. C. BoHeau, 28th N.I.. 
to officiate as deputy judge advocate at a Euro 
POSH general court-martial ordered to assemble at 
SS?date30th June. — Local Lieut II. InglL, 
Sylhet Light Inf., to officiate as Interp. to native 
mnl court-martial ordered to assemble at Syl- 
heU date 24th July. , , 

Ensigns P. W. Luard and E. N. Croft (lately ad- 
mitted to service) to do duty, former with join 
N.l. at Barrackpore, and latter with 44th do. at 
Mldnapore, and directed to join. 

Surg. D. Butter, w.d., 'Oth N.I., to proceed to 
flullye, and do duty with 63d regL, until further 
orders. 

3 d L.C. Comet T. L. Harington to be interp. 
and ail. mast., in room of Lieut. R. S. Trevor, 
who has been permitted to resign the appointment. 

Aug. 0.— Lieut. R. P. Pennefather, 3d L.C., at 
hk own request, permitted to resign situation of 
»dj. to corps. 

Them being no qualified officer present with 
43d N.I.. Lieut. R. Ramsay, lOLh do., to officiate 
as intern, and qu. mast, to that corps, during ab- 
sence of Ens. E. K. Elliot, or until further orders. 

Auv 12. —The following division Older con- 
afrSSj-Xapt/ A. Wilson, 64th N.I., to officiate 
m ^S d-de-capiR to Brigadier Gen. W. Richards, 

- commanding Dtaapore division, in room of 
^toac. j. C. Lumsdalne, on leave* date 2d Aug. 

3Sd M 1. El». J* 8. Banks to be intern, and qu. 
mart . in mom of Lieut. R. T. Sandeman per- 
mitted to proceed to Europe on furlough. 

Av*, 15 m 18 .— Lieut. Col. J. Holbrow removed 
to 44th N.I., and Lieut. Col. T. J. An- 
ouetil from 44th to 4th do. 

9th TtJ. Lieut. L. P. D. Eld to be Interpreter 
aijd cpnlrter-inhster. 

Deputy Assist. Com. E. Parsons to do duty 
under orders of deputy commissary of ordnance at 

Agra. . 
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Aug. 20 to 23.— The following regimental and 
other orders confirmed Lieut. J. H. Hampton to 
act as adj. to 20th N.I., during absence, on med. 
cert, or Lieut, and Adi. J. Saunders: dale 14th 
Aug. —A wis*. Surg. C. M* Curdy to do duty in hos 
pital of H.M. 13th L.lnf.at Agra; dategKh July 

The following Enaigps ibilcW admitted to ser- 
vice' to do duty r-dAvTu. MSCkrfuosh, at his own 
request, with 43d N.L, a$ Barrackpore; A. C. 
Boswell; inth do.) at ditto t C. doewtri 64th do., 
at ditto; C. M. Rees, 50th da, at ditto; and H. 
J.C. Shakespear, fl Ah da, St Dinapore. 

Aug. 25^- Assist. Surg. J. Maodonell to proceed 
to Dmapore, and place himself under orders of 
superintending surgeon of that station. 

Aug. 96l— Lieut. Col. W. IL & tort lev removed 
from 29th to 18th NJ., and Lieut. Col. F, L Wa- 
ters (on furl.) from G3d to 29th do. 

Ens. D. S. Beck removed from 73d to 68th N.T. 

Fort William, Aug. 98,—In/Hn/rj/. Lieut. Col. 
George Cooper to be colonel, from 2d April 1834, 
v. Col. (Lieut. Gen.) H. F. Calcnift dec.— Major 
Joseph Harris to be lieut. coL, v. Lieut. Col. G. 
Cooper prom., with rank from loth May 1834, v. 
Lieut. Col. A. Lockett dec.— Major Robert Sey- 
mour to be lieut. col., from 29th July 1834, r. 
Lieut. Col. J. Aubert, dec. 

2rf N.J. Ens. Thos. Bell to be lieut., from 12th 
Aug. 1834, v. Lieut. J. G. Ridley dec. 

25*A N.l . LleuL H. C. W’llton to be capt of a 
comp., and Ens. C. McF. Collins to be lieut., from 
7th Aug. 1834, in sue. to Cant. G. D. Johnstone 
retired on half- pay of his rank. 

2 nth N.T. Capt. David Bruce to be major, Lieut. 
J. H. Haodscomb to be capt. of a comp., and Ens. 
John Millar to be lieut., from 29th July 1834, in 
sue. to Major R. Seymour prom. 

63rf N.T. Capt. Thomas Reynolds to be major, 
Lieut Wm. Hoggan to be capt of a comp., and 
Ens. Robert Troup to be lieuu from lOtn May 
1834. In sue. to Major J. Harris prom. 

GCAh N.T. Lieut. Francis Seaton to be capt. of a 
comp., and Ens. W. H. E. Colebrooke to be HeuL, 
from 21rt Aug. 1834, In sue. to Capt. T. L. Eger- 
ton transf. to Invalid e»tab. 

Assist. Surg. W. S. Dicken app. to medical du- 
ties of rivll station of Cuttack, v. Assist. Surg., 
V\m. Stevenson, sen., appointed to Malacca. 

Hend-Qttarten. Aug. 27 — The following regi- 
mental and frontier orders confirmed : — Lieut H. 
J. M 'George to officiate as interp. and qu. roast, to 
7th N.I., during absence on leave of Lieut. Interp. 
and Qu. Mast. H. Huddleston ; date 14th Aug — 
Assist. •" urg. T. Stott to take medical charge of 
wing of 45th N.L, during Its separation from head- 
quarters of corps ; date Gth Aug. 

Aug. 3<\ — Assist Surg. E. W. Clarributt to pro- 
ceed to Burdwan, and to act as civil surgeon a 
that station, during absence on leave of Assist 
Surg. G. N. Cheek. 

The following regimental and division order 
confirmed Lieut W. Shortreed to act as adj. to 
European regt., during absence on leave of Lieut, 
and Adj. T. Lysagt ; date 20th Aug.— Assist Surg. 
J. H. W. Waugh to proceed to Allygurh and to 
assume medical chaige of 40th N.L; date 12th 
Aug.— Lieut. T. Moore to act as atty. to 8th L.C., 
during absence on leave of Lieut and Adj. J. Mac- 
kenaie ; date 13th Aug. 

Examination*. — The undermentioned officer* 
having been pronounced qualified in the Persian 
and Hindoostanee languages by district com- 
mittees, are exempted from further examine*, 
tion, except by the examiners of the College of 
Fort William, which they are expected to umletgo 
whenever they may visit the prendeney, tda.—Aug. 
5. Lieut. E. R. Lyons, 37th N.L ; Ens. W. Lamb, 
5lst N.I.; Lieut. C. Davidson, G6:h N.L; Cornet 
T. L. Harington, 3d L.C.; Ens. \Y. Kennedy, 
38th N.l— 12. Cornet W. Baker, 9th UC. ; Km. C. 
Haggatt, 52d N.l.— 16 . Lieut. L. P. D. Eld, 9th 
N.L— 28. Eus R. Spencer, 26th N.l. 

The undermentioned oflo«r having been de- 
clared by the examiners of the College of Fort 
Willem to be qualified for the duties or an inter- 
preter, Is exempted from frirthet examination In 
the native languages, ids.— Aug. 7- Eus. C. L. 
Harrison, 65th N.l. 
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Returned to duty, from Europe.— Aug. 14. Lieut 
H. Lawrell, 3d L.C.— Lieut J. K. Cheetham, 11th 
N.I.—Lam. John Anderson, 44th N. I.— Lieut 
1 * 46th N.I.— 21. Cant. S. Swayne, 

ulh N.L— sa. Lieut E. C. Archbold, Oth L.C. 

FURLOUGHS. 

r T °u X! 4 r °**‘- Au &- 7. Assist. Surg. Wm. Jacob, 
for health.— 14. Ens. C. Grossman, 7*h N.L, for 
foH^, 7y K Lieut. Charles Cook, invalid estab., 

i r V N- 1 — 2. Ens. A. Forbes, 50th N.I.-4* 

Lieut Gol. J. Nesbitt, Oth N.L— 7. Lieut. T. A. 
Hail.day 45th N.I.-Lieut. J. Stubbs, 40th N.L— 
20. Efts. H. Howorth, 39th N.L— 30. Lieut Col. 
W.jW. Moore, 12th N.L— Lieut. F. Comer, 1st 

To Madras.- \ug. 2i. Maj. D. Pringle, 10th 
N.L, for six months, on private afialrs. 

SIIIl’PING. 

Ai'rhcaU in the River. 

®* /iff 8 ** Hurst wick, from Ceylon, Point 
ii«I?*» ,Uld Madras.— 7. St iota, Luckie, from Li- 
’ Tyrer, Ellis, from ditto; William , Ilam- 
n"’ f f om , Greenotk ; and hsiward, Heaviside, from 
londemdnar— 8. Jrt, Hoodless, from Valparaiso, 

, J'*T' Rftuiad, Gillett, from London, Port 
f 1115 * .Madras, ami Vizagapatam ; Syden, Burd, 
trom Bombay, Tranquebar, &c. ; Sterling Bur- 
neit, Irom thina; Katherine Stuart Forties, An- 
uersoo, from London ; Hereford, Frier, from Cey- 
lon ; and Duke vf Roxburgh, Petri , from Bombay. 

iu. Amelia Thompson, P'gott, from London and 
Madras; Gcorgiuuu , Thorn, from London, Jo- 
Mailra *> Eleanor, M ‘Taggart, 

«J!! n c^ adras *~ 11, Snip**, Wallace, from China 
*nd Singapore ; William Wilson, Miller, from 
Mauritius, <kc.; and Benyal, Lee, from Livcr- 


[Ft*. 


For China. — 16. Moimtstunrl Elphimforte, Richard- 
•on, for Lopdpn — 18. AdHuidc, Guthrie, foe 
China.— $0. Spartan, Webb, for Liverpool; Au- 
rora. Dovrson, for London ; and Dartre ran Cat* 
tie , far Mauritius.— 21. Allerton, Gill, for Liver- 
pool.— 22. Bengal, Ritchie, for China.— 31. Por- 
tnoi, Harris, for Mauritius— Sere. 2. Frank land, 
Edwards, for Liverpool.— <5. I Patriot King. Clark*, 
for Liverpool.— 7. Asia, Wolfe, for Cnina.— 8. 
Alary Ann Webb, Viner, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Sept. 2) — Dead weight* 
£s. 5s. to £2. Ids. per ton ; light good* £i- lot 
to Jt‘3. lUe. per ditto* 

PASSENGERS. 

Per Emily Jane, from China and Singapore; 
H. M. Clarke, Esq., and F. J. Morris. Eaq., China 
civil service; H. Henderson, Esq., or the Bank of 
Bengal. 

Per Lonaeh, for Mauritius and New South 
"Wales: Mrs. Maidman; Mrs J. E. Arbuthnoc; 
Mrs. R. Trotter; Mts. Elliot; Mrs. Williams ; 
Rev. Mr. Cooinbe. 

Per Adelaide, for China: Wm. Blenkin, Esq*— 
For Singapore: Lieut, innes, artillery. 

Per Asia, for Penang: Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Calcutta; Rev. J. Bateman ; Mrs. Bate- 
man; Mrs. Dickens; Mrs. Smyth. — For China; 
C. Kerr, Esq.— For England i Mrs. Allen ; C. H* 
Smyth, Esq. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIKTUS. 

June 15. At Cawnporc, the lady of C. M. Calde- 
cott, Esq., civil sen ice, of a daughter. 

July 1«J. At Bareilly, the lady of CapL J. T. 

• auu omgai, i.ec, irom Liver- Boileau, engineers, ot a sou. 

Pool — 12. Cavendish Bentinak, Roe, from Bom- . At A ^*» the ,ad y of Lieut, and Adj. Brown- 
oay; and Ctnlia Roy, from Singapore and Pe- n WL H M * 13th L.L, of a daughter. 

Exmouth, warren, from London and *7* Al Simla, the lady of R. Laughton, Esq., 

— — assistant surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Monghyr, the lady of J. A. Bavl, Esq.,* of 
a daughter. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt. Franck Blun- 
dell, 11th dragoons, of a son. 

— Mrs. Preston, of Allahabad, of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. Montie, of a daughter. 


- - - - » ‘turn OUI^UIIUIO wm 1 C- 

Exmouth, Warren, from London and 
~\*~*** — -2b. London, M'Lean, from Liverpool; 
i? < L C *!?5 /and ' * Iorle y* fro| n Bombay.— 21. Mer- 
htavers, from China and Singapore ; George 
%£ Roberts, from Mauritius and Ceylon ; 

«nd John Woodhail, Henderson, from Liverpool.— 
» J*" GMrfte * Du «g a n» from Bombay.— 31. 
Emily Jane, Boothby, from China and Singa- 
P™* > Cmir m on t, Boulton,, from Bombay; and 
Jndtttn Oak, W orthington, from Rangoon.— Sk pt. 
l. Cordelia, Creighton, from Liverpool.— 2. Prince 
Ueorge, Shaw, from London, Bombay, and Ma- 
-"fTT 3 ", Mandarin, M‘ Donald, from Liverpool 
ana Madras ; and Bahamian , Pearce, from Liver- 
pool and Rio de Janeiro— 7. Lord William Bcn- 
y" c *» Hutchinson, from London and Madras.— 
\X,A*P try * Ta )’ le y» from Liverpool. — Imogens 
® nd Memnon, both from Rio de Janeiro— 24. 
Broxbot nebury, Chapman, and Juliana. Tarbutt, 
nom London and Madras. 

Departures from Calcutta . 

4 ’ Eamont, Seager, for Madras.— & Fanny, 
r’h!™ 1 , , Madras.— 10. Layton, Wade, for 

L h ina — 1 1 . B'jrtlela is , Laporte, for Bourbon 12. 

Cashmere Merchant, O’Brien, for Madras ; Ganges , 
BuvgMs, for Madras; and Princess Victoria, Blis- 
«ett, for Madras, Hobart Town, and Sydney.— 13. 
r are, F awcett, for Mauritius; and Captain Cook, 

* nompson, for China.— 16* Sophia, Rapson, for 
renangand Singapore.— 25. Penelope, Hutchinson, 
for Madras— 2& Lady Clifford, Mason, for Pe- 

Lonaeh, Lemon, foT Madras; Edmonstone, 

* D«igsi, for China; and La Belle A/ ha nee, Ark- 
«ll’/^L d,tto ^ 7 * Mary, Morton, for Madras; 
fttna, Wyat, for Hobart Town and Sydney ; and 

Oak, Hubbock, for Mauritius.— 28. H.C. 
cn.S. General Palmer, Thomas, for London ; Car- 
P/oudfoot, for Isle of France; Lord of the 
rslest Hlgton, for Liverpool (since lost) ; Thomas 
P°v*oUt Brown, for China; Recovery, Wellbank, 
for Singapore ; and Dnmgan, Mackenzie, for Bom- 
M S featic » Law60n » for Mauritius.— 31. 
GHUardom, Bowman, for Mauritius. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

-Apo. ♦‘jfoAn M'Letlam, for Greenock. — 10. 
Ripley, Lloyd, for Liverpool— 13. Barrosa,Reeves, 


— ok vpiv uua, *•»!». ui a iuuucmcr- 

28. At Cawnpcie, the lady of Charles Mackin* 
non, Esq., surgeon, 15th N.L, of a sob. 

SO. At Arrah, Mrs. J. W.Grangt, of a son. 

31. At SimHh, tho lady of James Corbet, Esq., 
assistant surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At Nusseerabad, the lady of Ashford An- 
struther. Esq., 54th regt., of a son (since dead). . 

Aug. 2. At Simla, the lady of A. Gumming* 
Esq., of a daughter. 

3. At Jessore, Mrs. D. F. Gomes, of a daughter. 

4. At Jubulpore, the lady of T. C. Smith Esq* 
of twins (since dead). 

— At Ber ham pore, the lady of R. Troup, Esq., 
63d N.I., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. J. Gill, of a daughter. 

5. At Jaunpore, the lady of B. Tayler, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. P. Sutherland, of a son. 

6. At Azitngurh, the lady of J • Thomason, Eaq* 
civil service, of a daughter. 

— At Chinsurah, Mrs. F. Barber, of a daughter. 

7. At Gwolpaiah, Rungpore, the lady of Card. 
Alex. Davidson, principal assistant to the agent, 
north-eastern frontier, of a daughter. 

— At Chittagong, the lady of R. M. Skinner, 
Esq., civil service, of a son. 

— At Sulkea, Mis. Hardliss, of a son. 

9. At Simla, the lady ot CapL J. Moulc, 23d 
regt. N.L, of a son. 

II. At Meerut, the lady of Alexander Pav&kbn, 
Esq., x.D.,ofa^son. 

— Mrs. GoodAll Atkinson, of a son. , 

13. At Beerbhoom, the lady of C. W. Fuller, 
Esq., civil assist, surg., of a son since de*£i. 

14. At Calcutta, the lady of J. Ploumcr, Esq., 
of a son and heir. 

ik At Allahabad, the lady of John JDunsmure, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

21. At Calcutta, the lady of Ms, WUtksn Sin- 
clair, of ft daughter. 
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SI. At AlHpOre, Mrt. J. Floyd, Jun., of a boo. 

— Mr*. Oayus, of a daughter. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr*. Samuel Smith, of a son. 

— At Calcutta* Mr*. S. G. Aviet, of awn. 

— Mrs. J. Butler, of a daughter. 

23. At Dum Dum, Mr*. J. Ridd, of a daughter. 

24. At Cherra Poonjce. the lady of Lieut. Om* 
luaimy, engineer*, of a son. 

25. At Calcutta, Mrs. John Pereira, of a son. 

26. At Bracebridge Hall, Garden Reach, Mrs. 
C. Lefever, of a son. 

27. At Cbowringhee, the lady of E. Macnaghten, 

’ A /cVloitta ,^1 rs. John Muller, of a son. 

;9. Mrs. W. Kirkpatrick, of a »on. 

31. Mr*. J. P. Damoy, of a daughter. 

MARRf AGES. 

'July 24. At Cawnpore.Mr. Henry Jacobi to Mis* 
Harriett Bowman. , , 

26. At Simlah, Lieut. J. K. M'Causland, assis- 
tant political agent, Subbathoo, to Emma, fifth 
daughter of Col. W. C. Faithful, c.b., command- 
ing the Sirhind division of the army. 

Aug. 5. At Dacca, Mr. E. G. M‘Cally to Mr*. 
Jane Paul, relict of the late Rev. P. Paul. 

6. At Calcutta, Thomas James Phillips, Esq., 
to Eleanor Ann, second daughter of Mrs. E. Tur- 
ner, of Entally. . , 

14. At Muttra, Lieut. R. Haldane, 45th N.I., to 
Elisa, daughter of MaJorW. Martin. 57th regt.N.I. 

19. AtCawnpore, John D. Loch, Esq., aide-de- 
camp to the King of Oude, to Mia* Elisa A. C. 

C S* At Calcutta, James Cockburn, Esq., indigo 
planter, to Violet, eWeat daughter of Thomas 
Morton, Esq., lata of Rosebank, near Edinburgh. 

25. At Calcutta, Mr. John Brown Ward to Mrs. 
Mary Hyattec. . m 

2ft. At Calcutta, Mr. Christopher Gomes, of the 
H.C. lithographic office, to Mrs. Helen Gika, relict 
•f the late Major L. Gika, of the Mahratta ser- 
rice. 


Mmy 14. At sea, on board the ship Rrmtmth , 
Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes, wife of Capt. E. Oakes, of 
Calcutta, aged 35. 

June 12. On board H.M. ship Magieienne, at 
sea, Mr. E. D. Greensword, aged 37 . 

July 7. At Calcutta, Mr. Momie, aged 38. 

9. At Kunhur, of a paralytic stroke, Lieut 
Peter Sellwood Hewitt, aged 44, of H.H. the Ni- 

Of Mr. C. J. D.- 

via, pension establishment. 

23. At sea, on board the Mermaid, from China, 
Mr. James Cullan, third officer of that ship. 

25. On his passage from Calcutta to Moulmein, 
Capt. J. M. BuriweU, commander of the bark Ann, 
aged S3. 

27. At Dinapore, Mr. Wm. W or tors, tailor. 

29. At BaRool. Lieut. Col. Jeremiah Aufcert, 
18th regt N.I., commandant of the station. 

31. At Calcutta, Mr. Jaa. Taylor, Jun., aged 19. 

Aug.2. At the General Hospital, Mary, relict of 
the late Mr. Edward Hubbard, Indigo planter. 

4. At Monghyr, Lieut. C. W. Carleton, of the 
pension establishment. 

— At Calcutta, Mary, eldest daughter of the 
late Capt. Hamilton, country service, aged 17. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Abraham James, assistant 
in the marine pay office, aged 17* 

5. At Banjetty, Moorshedabad, Gregor M*Gre- 
gor. Esq., aged 27* 

— At Howrah, Mr. James Matson, assistant in 
the Howrah docks, aged 38* also, on the same 
day, Henry, son of the above, aged 16. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Franco Millet, indigo 


12. At Dacca, Cecelia Smithson, wife of Mr 
John Brown, of Burreesaul, and eldest daughter 
of the late John Smithson Gill, Esq., aged 33. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. Vallentine, aged 36- 

13. At Calcutta, Mr. J. Wilson, aged 45. 

— At Calcutta, Mr*. Catherine Davis, aged 43. 

14. Of fever, his Highness Kumur-ood-dowla, 
Shumt-ool-moolk, Syed Jamaul-ood-deen, Maho- 
med Khan Bahadoor Munsoor Jung, nawab of 
Dacca, aged about 40. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. Rkhard Brooke Smith, 
chief officer of the ship John Adam, aged 31. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. George (ieorge, aged 1$. 

16. At Intally, In the 58th year of h» age, 
Thomas Howe Higgins, Eaq.. eldest son of the 
late Col. Thomas ifiggins, of the Bengal miliUry 
establishment. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Osborne, surveyor. 

17. At Chunar, Pcnelopo, wife of Brcv. Capt. 

C. Dallas, aged 26. _ „ . 

19. At Calcutta, Mr. George Nelson Lyall, of 
the ship Ki»g William, aged ;>4. 

20. At Calcutta, Mr. Robert Dash wood, of the 
firm of Messrs. Dashwood and Howe, wine mer- 
chants, aged 30. 

21. At Lucknow, Koodslah Begum, the la- 
vourite wife of H is Majesty the King of Oude. 

— At Calcutta, Robert Bell, Esq., indigo 
planter, aged 34. . 

— Ai Calcutta, Mr. Paul D’MeUo, of the firm 
of Simpson and Co. , aged 43. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. John Francis, aged 42. 

22. At Calcutta, Mrs. Elizabeth Long, aged 98, 

23. At Calcutta, at the residence of her brothers. 

Mis* Burkinyoung. _ . 

25. At Calcutta, Capt. George Brown O'Brien, 
H.M. 62d regt., aged 42. a 

27. At the Exchange Hotel, Calcutta, Em. A. , 
Forbes, of the 59th regt N.I. 

— At Calcutta, Capt. Jeremiah James Denham, 
late of the country service, aged 52. 

28. At Calcutta, Lieut Henry Doonithome, of 
H.M. 44th Foot, aged 35. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Cecilia R. LMtard, aged 2f. 

29. At Calcutta, Sarah Knight, widow of the 
lateG. W. Chisholm, Esq., agad42. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Fred. Lee, aged 21. 

30. At Calcutta, of apoplexy, Isabella, wife qf 
Assist Surg.Wm. B. O’Shauehnessy, m.d.. aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. M. A. Fleming, widow of 
the late Dr. R. Fleming, aged 40. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Joseph Brown, aged 70. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. James Skirmon, of the ship 
Neptune, aged 25 

Sept. 1 . At Barrackpore, MaJ. Gen. Sir Alexander 
Knox, k.c.b.. of the Bengal cavalry. 

— At his brother’s house, hi Calcutta, Capt. 
George K. Balhie, of the shh> Asia, aged 38. He 
was an officer well known and much respected. 

— At Howrah, — Shells, Esq., surgeon of the 
•hip Amelia Thompson. 


planter^a^ed 38. 


loasipore, of deep decline, Grace Edg- 

cumbe, wife of Douglas K. Wiggins, Esq., 7th 
L.C., aged 22. 

8. At Kyouk Phyoo, Assist. Surg. J. Bryce, m.d. 

9. At Calcutta, William Pinckney, Esq., offi- 
ciality agent and deputy postmaster at Kedgeree, 

**-!? At Calcutta, Thomas Barrow Day, Esq.» 
•urgeon of the ship General Palmer, aged 29. 

I? 1 . At Saugur, Lieut. John George Ridley, of 


the 2d regt. N.I. He was unfortunately drowned 
while bathing in C 


1 the lake. 

’ — At Dinapore, Assist. Strtg. W. Sdott. 


fttalrrM. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

TRANSFER OF MKD1CAL DUTIES. 

Fart St. George , June 24, 1834. — The 
Governor m Council is pleased to rescind 
that part of the G.G.O., dated the 29th 
Sept. 1829, which relates to the superin- 
tending medical duties of the cantonments 
of St. Thomas* Mount and Palaveram, 
and to direct that the medical superinten- 
dence of those stations be tranferred to the 
superintending surgeon of the centre divi- 
sion, who will 6x his residence at St. Tho- 
mas* Mount, 

Under this arrangement the superintend- 
ing surgeon of the presidency will have 
more time to devote to the varied and im- 
portant duties which still devolve upon 
him, and from his intimate knowledge of 
the state of the public health and of tbo 
organization and economy of all instku- 
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tfansat tyTa^ras for tb* relief of the sick, 
be willbe enabled with the assistance . of 
the district surgeons, to perform in the 
ijd^ efficient manner, t|m duties, for which 
the Committee of. HeaJjb, wqs- appointed 
in O.Q G. 11th, AP r fi Jt828* .With, this 
view hew ill place himself i^ dirfct com- 
tnumcatioa vyitli the directors of the Male 
and Fuuwle Asylums, the superintending 
engineer at \^e presidency, and the {super* 
i’ntendents of polio^ and, of the roads, in 
the satpo ,mnnner as dm Committee of 
tiealtfi. „ 

ruruajc establishment of ijgot cava let 
,! : , REGIMENTS. 

' Fort SI. Geotge, July 11, 1 8f54. — Under 
■ orders received from the Supreme Govern- 
meat, one jemadar, one farrier, and one 
trumpeter only will be allowed to each 
troop of light cavalry at this presidency, 
with a farrier-major and trumpeter -major 
per regt., in addition thereto. 

The supernumerary trumpeters and far- 
riers in excess of the reduced establish- 
ment, are to be discharged if tinder ten 
year's service, with a gratuity of half a- 
month*s pay for every year of their ser- 
vice; such discharged men to receive cer- 
tificates of character, independently of 
their discharges, and such as are of good 
character and conduct will be eligible to he 
re-enlisted to fill future vacancies in the 
corps frotn which tlw>y are discharged, 
with the benefit of tlieir former service. 

The jemmarkrs are to be retained, dis- 
mounted, Os supernumeraries on the 
strength of regiments, until absorbed by 
Casualties or otherwise provided for. 

Sixteen bones and set of saddles, bri- 
dles, horse appointments, and followers in 
each regiment, light cavalry, are to be de- 
ducted from the present establishment 
which is reduced from 592 1 torses to 606 
horses, &c. per regiment. 

The above arrangements are to be car- 
ried into immediate effect. 

orrics or special agent for foreign 

SETTLEMENTS. 

Adjutant- General's Office, Aug. 6, 1834. 
_ Under instructions from Government 
the Commander-In-Chief directs, from the 
1st September next, on which date the 
office of special agent for foreign settle- 
ments is to be aboli-hed, that all military 
authorities correspond direct with the prin- 
cipal collector of South Arcot, on all mat- 
ters which may arise within the limits of 
their respective commands relating to the 
foreignsettlements. 


instructions from the Horn Court of Di- 
rectors* that from and. after the 1st of Aug. 
183)4, f «JL claims against the government 
for the loss of equipment*, or ^arrears 
of pay or allowances of any kind, which 

slia^no^ be heou^ht^wa^ with«PAw«h'e 
month* ffon> the time that tbey^naybe- 
come due, will, be pgrsm.p.tpHJyiTqM^i 
unless satisfactory reasons shall be* assigned 
for the delay wfiJcU naay have occurred in 
making them. t , j ‘ : ; ; : 

i —> i i'.n II 

DEPUTY KhSTJCR, A^tfnAKT. i 

Extract of a lettcjr, from tl*e Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in the Public Depart- 
ment, dated 1 9th March, 1-&S4 r . 

Pa r. 1. “ Having permitted Mr. E. J. 
Gascoigne, late deputy.masUr attendant 
at your presidency, < to . retire from the 
Company's service, we have resolved in 
conformity with the intention conveyed to 
you in our despatch in this department, 
dated die 10th August 1831, that the office 
of deputy master- attendant at your pre- 
sidency he abolished. 

Norcxvmser dorps. 

Fori Si. George , Aug. 22, 1834. — Under 
instructions received from die Supreme Go- 
veVnment, the following movements are 
ordered:— 

H.M* 69d’Kegt.^ from Mssulipatam to 
Moulmein. 

The wing of H.M. 41st Regt., from 
Moulmeih to Madras. 

Sept. 28, 1834.— The Governor in Coun- 
cil is pleased to order 1 the following move- 
ments i 

1st L.C., Bellary to Nagpore. 

3d do., Nagpore to Bellary. 

5lh do , Jaulnah to Arcot. 

Tth do., Bangalore to Secunderabad. 

1st N.I., Palamcottah to QtiHon. 

7th do., Nagpore to Bellary. 

1 Ith do., Secunderabad to Nag|wre. 

12th do., Jaulnah to Bangalore. 

16th do., Jaulnah to Sccuod embed. 

24 th do.. Hurryhur to ditto. 

26th do., Quilon to Paulghautchervy, 
3Sd do., Bellary to Palamcottah. 

34th do., Nagpore to Secuudersbnd. 

S9th do., Trichinopoly to ditto. 

41st do., Cbicacole to ditto. 

42d do., Masulipatam to Nagpore. 

46th do., Palaveram to Trichinopoly. 

50th do., Secunderabad to Masqlipatam. 
52d do., Jaulnali to Hurryhur. 

COURTS-MARTIAL. 

ENSIGN JACKSON, 


, , , COD* Of PAT REGULATIONS. 

Fort 8u George, Aug. 12, 1834.— The 
Governor in Council is pleased to cancel 
the 58th paragraph, page 310, of the Code 
of Pay ReguTaCioGs, and to direct* under 


Head* Quarters, Ootncamund, \ Mny V 28 , 
1834.— At a gemvwl courts martial, hoMetr 
at Bangalore on tho 14th May 1634* En. 
sign P. H. Jacksott, of HIM. J7lh regi- 
ment, was arraigned upon the following 
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Charge. — ** For conduct unbecoming 
the character of an officer and gentleman, 
and to the -prejudice' of good order and 
military discipline fri the following in- 
•tancCir 

'tosl'lnstante.^-* 4 tn having; at Ban* 
gal&re, bn the 22d Aj^Hl 1834, to a party 
it> Vdft bungalow, calumniated eight of the 
officers ofhisbwn regiment, viz. Capt. V. 
Y. Ddttrid^ofr, Capt. J. Brown, Capt. C. 
M. Caldwell. Brevet Capt. J. Odens, 
Ueut. H. Hill, Ehi. J. Mockler, Eus. 
W. B. Goodrich, and Ens. W. Stewart, 
by faleelj slating * that they had done a 
selfish ind underhand thing,* or words to 
that effect; being in allusion to an arrange, 
xncnt entered into* by them for the hire of 
certain houses, for their accommodation, 
and for the accommodation of a mess for 
tb« right wing of the corps. 

Second Instance.—" In haring, at the 
same place, on the following day, when 
requested to retract the word * selfish,* on 
the part of the said Em. Stewart, refused 
to do so, alleging that be bad not made an 
Individual attack, but 4 an attack upon the 
whole party,’ or words to that effect. 

Third Instance.— u Jo having subse- 
quently, at the same place, on the day last 
mentioned, when requested to retract the 
expressions stated in the first instance of 
change, •* it applied to all the © fifteen* of 
the party, refused to do so, and persisting 
in such refusal*** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision 

That the prisoner in not guilty of the 
£jU instance of the charge. , 

That the prisoner is guilty of taring re- 
fused to withdraw the expression * selfish,* 
as set forth in the second instance, of 
charge, but atiadv no criminality thereto. 

That the prisoner is guilty of the third 
instance of the chatge, but attach no cri- 
minality thereto. 

Approved aad eva firmed.— The court 
being of opinion, that the facts alleged in 
the 2d and 3d instances of the charges did 
not constitute conduct to the prejudice of 
good order and military discipline, should 
have acquitted the prisoner, and not have 
found him guilty of charges to which no 
criminality is attached. The court has 
also omitted to enter upon the proceedings 
the plea of ‘not guilty,* by which the pri- 
soner was placed on his trial. 

(AignetO K. W. O’ Callao ha it, 
Lieut. Gen. 

Ootacamund, Mjy 23, 1834. 


LI KWh- COL rwuxur. 

Heads Quarter*^ Oetocomtend, June 17, 
1834.— At a geittcal court- martial, holden 
at Tort Sc. GfeOrgey on the 280* April 
L8$4* Lieut. CdL Edetapd Purdon, of 
HdMi 45th regt., ,wen arraigned on the 
undermentioned charge: — 


Charge . — For disobedience of orders, 
and highly lhstibbrdfrtffte end gedfer&T dis- 
respectful conduct, unbecoming ttye cbl- r 
meter of an officer* ihd gentlemaW, 
me, when in Command Of theTenas&eriiii 
provinces, in the foftovring instadtttj — 11 

First Instance. — «*Th having, St Moiit- 
meitf, disobeyed mV division orders of tbh 
following dates April 1st 
Jan., 17tH March 'and 19th MaWrh T833/ 
whidi orders were for all Officers ¥n fcbiii- 
mand of carpi, Ac. lb attend tit my quar, 
ters, on a specified day in each week, fife, 
Lieut. Col Purdon, having alisented him. 
self without aligning any reason nr tt* 
cuse for the same, on the days named as 
follows 18tb Feb.; 4tb, 11th, 19th, and 
24th March; 1 ltli, 18th, aod 26th June; 
2d, 9th, 16lb, 2Sd, and 30th July; 6th, 
13th, 20th, and 27th Aug.; 3d, loth, and 
17th Sept. 1883. 

Second Instance. — 44 In taring, at If onL 
mein, commented on my division order of 
tlie 21st Oct. 1833, in a letter addressed 
to the deputy assist, adjutant general of the 
Tenasaerisn provinces, dated IrtNov. 1838. 

Third Instance.— 4 * In baring, insufaor- 
dinately, at Moulmein, on the 2d Kov. 
1833, when at my quarters, by ardor, then 
and there, applied to m, the terms of 
1 underhand work * to my oooduct, in the 
execution of my duty. 

Fourth Instance. — ** In having, at 
Moulmein, in Dec. 1832 aad May 1833# 
highly disrespectfully, aad purposely, ab- 
sented himself from two review dinners, 
to which 1 was invited by the officers of 
the 41st regt., as inspecting officer. 

Fifth Instance. — 44 In having, at Moul- 
mein, in letters to the address and date as 
follow, expressed himself in a general inw 
proper and disrespectful mode towards mo 
in the execution of my duty.**— (Here fol- 
low the dates and address of twelve letters). 

( Signed) “ E. K. Williams, Colonel, 
and Lieut. Col. Com. H.M. 41st or 
Welch Regt.** 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision ; — 

First Instance of the charge.— That he, 
Lieut. Col. Purdoo, is guilty of disobe- 
dience of orders as regards this instance of 
the charge. 

Second Instance.— Tliat he !$ not guilty. 

Third Instance. — That he is guilty of 
this instance of Use charge. 

Fourth Instance. — That he is not guilty. 

Fifth Instance. —That he is gunty of 
disrespectful conduct, as regards the letter 
specified in the sixth specification, of this 
instance of the charge. 

The court acquits Lieut. Col. Purdon of 
all other charges exhibited against him. 

The court having found him, Lieut. 
Col. Purdon, guilty, to die extent above 
stated, doth sentence bins So be reprimand* 
ed m such a manner aa the officer to whom 
these proceedings tre to be submitted may 
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ace fitjand further, specially to he admo- 
nished to be more circumspect in future in 
his conduct towards his superior officers. 

The court cannot conclude its proceed- 
ings without soliciting attention to the 
vexatious treatment on the part of the pro- 
secutor, which appears to have weighed 
heavily on the aocused party throughout ; 
to the spirit in which these accusations 
have originated, and to the accumulation 
of charges which have been brought for- 
ward, on the present occasion, in a manner 
which the court considers unwarrantable, 
and against which, if admitted into general 
practice, the military reputation of no offi- 
cer could remain safe. 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) W. C. Bunting*, 
Commander- in- Chief 
The prisoner to be released from arrest 
and return to his duty. 


ENS WILLIAMS. 

Head Quarters , Oolacamund, Aug* 18, 
1834. — At an European General Court 
Martial, holden at Trichonopely on the 
28th May 1834, and continued by ad- 
journment, Ens. Win. James Williams, 
doing duty with the 39th regt, N.I., was 
arraigned on the undermentioned charge: 

Cfiarge . — “For scandalous, infamous 
behaviour, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, in the fol lowing 
instances : 

First instance. — ** In having, at Trichi- 
nopoly, on the 27th Dec. 1833, fraudu- 
lently purchased on credit, for the sum of 
<500 Rs., ahorse, the property of Lieut. A. 
De Butt*, of the engineers, with intent (o 
re-sell the same ; be, the said Ens. William.*, 
well knowing that he had not any means 
of paying die above sum within the stipu- 
lated period. 

Second instance.— In having, at the 
aame place, on the 8tli of March 1834, 
fraudulently purchased on credit, for the 
sum of 230 Rs. # a gold watch, the property 
of Ens. E. H. Impey, doing duty with 
the 18th regt. N.I., with intent to re-sell 
the same; be, the said Ens. Williams, 
well knowing that be bad not any means 
of paying the abovementiooed sum within 
the stipulated period." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding on both instances of the charge, 
—That the prisoner is guilty. 

Sjttfetice — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty, as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the said Ens. Wm.Jas. Wil- 
liams, doing duty with the S9th regt., to 
be discharged from the service. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. O'Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. in Chief. 

Mr. Wm. James Williams is to be 
struck off the strength of the army fjroijn 


— JfefrAt. IF**. 

this date, and placed under the orders of 
the town-major of Fort St. George. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS^ Ac. 

Jug. 19. W. Harrington, Esq., sHlah Judge 4f 
Chfttoor, to oAdateas additional judge or pee 
vindal court of appeal and circuit for norths* 
division. 


22. A. F ree se , Esq., toad as judge sad crinteil 
jtadgs of Coaabaconum, dunog ahem re of Hr. 


W. F. Lockhart, Esq., to be additional sob- 
collector and joint magistrate of Conan, ▼. 1*. 
Freese, whose app. under data of ldlli log fe 
cancelled. 


96. W. A. Morehead, Esq., to act oa rab-«ollae- 
tor and joint, magistrate In northern division af 
Arcot, during absence of Mr. Batriogton 

Wm. Elliot, Eaq., to be head -assistant to pds 
cipal collector and magistrate of Salem. 

Sept. 3. J. F. Thomas, Esq., to act aa idilllkind 
government commissioner until further orders. 

5. H. V. Conolly, Eaq., to act as a cashier af 
Government Bank, until further orders, on Ida 
present allowances. 

W. A. Morehead, Esq., to officiate aa sub-coiler- 
tor and joint magistrate of southern division af 
ArcoC 

12. G. E. Russell, Esq., to be president of boaad 
of revenue and of marine board. 

16. E. C. Lovell, Esq., to act aa sub-ooOedsr 
and joint magistrate of Cnddapah. 

C. P. Skelton, Eaq., to act as head assistant to 
principal collector and magistrate of Caddapah. 

F. Copleston, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Nellore. 

19. W. B. Hawkins, Eaq., and C. H. Woodgatfe, 
Kaq.. to do duty as assistants under principal col- 
lector of northern division of Arcoi. 

A. Purvis, Esq., to do duty as an aashtant under 
principal collector of Nellore. 

96. John Bird, Esq., jun., to act aa head aab- 
tant to principal collector and magistrate of Taw- 

Jo** 

F. H. Croaier, Esq., to be assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Vtaagapatam. 

T* Onslow, Eaq., to act as register to rilMh 
court of Cuddapah. 


Appointments bp the Goeemar-GenermL 
J. H. Crawford, Esq., Bombay C. S., and W. B. 
Babington, Eaq., Madras C. S., to be members Of 
a committee for purpose of investigating and re- 
porting upon system in force for levying export. 
Import, and transit duties under the three presi- 
dencies. 

Sept. 26. Lieut. C. F. Le Hardy, 14th N.L, tube 
assistant to resident in Mysore and superintendent 
of Coorg. 


Furimtghe, gr— Sept. 3. 8. Scott, Esq., to Ben- 
gal, for one year, on private aflkirs. — 12. G. Bled, 
Esq., to sea, until 1st Dec. 1836, for health.— 96 
T. L Strange, Esq., to Cape and N. S. Wales, 
for eighteen months, for health. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The Rev. John McEvoy, m.a., ad mitted a 
rh*pt*in on this establishment from 1st Oct. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS!, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort St* George, Aug. 19, 1834.-20*4 N.L Ucy t 
J. W. Bay ley to be capt, and Ens. J. A. Church 
to be lleut., ▼. Chaurei invalided; date 14th Aug. 
1834. 

Aug. 22— The promotion in artiBery, " ▼. Capt. 
J. D. Dickinson deserted/* hi GAX at 99th Me 
IBM, cancelled ; and that officer brought op 
strength of raft, of artillery from date on which be 
was struck off as deserted, ris. 6th May 1*34. 


Cadet of lnfoatry Wow St. Gewge admttlBd on 
cstab., and prom, to ensign. 
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Aug. 26— Assist. Surg. James EUtOO, M.D., to 
have medical charge at residency of Tanjore. 

04 th N.I. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. C. Dennett to 
be qu. mast, and interp.. v. Pope returned to Eu- 
rope. 

Aug. 29— 49<A N.I. Lieut. E. Roberts to be qu. 
mast, and interp. » v. HalL — Lieut. R. Hall to be 
ad}., v. Roberts. „ _ 

Sevt. 2. — 1st Bat. Artillery. 2d- Lieut. G. P. Ea- 
ton to be qu. mast, and inteip., v. Ditinas re- 
signed. 

39 th N.I. Lieut. E. Hughes to be qu. mart, and 
interpreter. 

Mr. James Glen admitted on estab. as an assist, 
sure., and directed to do duty under suTgeon m 
charge of general hospital at presidency. 

Sent.') 5th N.I. Ens. T. W. Steele, from ICth 

N.l V to be lieuL, to complete estab. ; date 5th 
Sept. 1834. . 

ifjh Y.7. Cart. H.W. Poole to be major, Lieut. 
John tlayne to be capt., and Ens. G - ” ar ?.g, 10 
be lieut., v. Wiggins dec.; date 31at Aug. 1834. 

Sept. 12. — 3d L.C. Lieut. G. B. Arbuthnot to be 
cam?; and Lieut. A. B. Jones to take rank from 
3 1st May 1833, in sue. to Limond prom. 

A. J. Kelso to be lieut., v. Gregory dec. , date of 
com. llth Nov. 1833. 

40TAX.7. Ens. F. Henderson to be heut, v 
Hoffman dec.; date of com. 7th Jan. 1834. 

20th N.I. Lieut. John Mdnes, to be capt., i md 
Ens. Alex. Wooil to be lieut., v. Bmdie dec., 
date of corns. 16th April 1834. 

51 *r N.I Ens. D. Johnstone (the late} to be 
lieut v. Thomas dec.— Ens. Arthur W orsley to 
be UeuL, v. Johnstone killed in action ; date of 
com. 3d April 1834. 

Capt. H. Mil Ungen. fith N.I., at his own re- 
quest, transferred to invalid estab. 

Maj. Charles Newman, 2d N.V.B., struck off re- 
turns of army as retired. 

Cadet of Engineers J. G. Johnston admitted on 
esUb., and prom, to 2d-lieut. 

Srvt. 16.— 5th N.I. Lieut. J. Wright to be adj., 
v. Mackenzie prom.— Lieut. J. Thomson to be qu. 
mast, and Interpreter. 

fith N.I. LieuL Michael Joseph to be capt., Mid 

Ens. James Forsyth '''^f llUngen ta “ 

valided ; date of coma. 12th Sept. 1834. 

Sept. 19. — The services of Assist. Surg. G. Hop- 
kJrwT m.d., at his own request, placed at disposal 
of Com.-fn-chief. 

Cadet of Infantry Alex. Doria admitted on es- 
tab., and prom, to ensign. 

^£d N «” •sjsrsrt 

23.— M»jor W. Strahan, deputy qu. mart. 
to act * qu. mart. »*»■■ t b a 

Butcrtworth. 

jswr , sxjEJ‘ ^ 

3d LJ. Ens. Wm. Brown to be lieut., v. Jones 
f dite of com. 12th Sept. 1834. 

39 th N.7. Ens. D. T. Thomson to to lieut. ▼. 
Tollemache dec. ; date of com. 19th Sept. 1834. 

N.7. Ens. C. H. Wilson to be 
lieutJ^Taylor dec.; date of com. 19th Sept. 
1834* 

ArttauSurg. Robert b®** 1 '*' *•. -dSjJf. ’mjJ 0 "’ 
X. Paterson dec. ; date of com. 13th Kept. 1834. 

The services of Capt. R. Budd, 32d N.I ., ptered 
_» disposal of supreme government for special 
fityoX order, of commtaiouer m Tena^ertm 

»f Cacelry Al e«. 

& OT W^io^«™t»^‘ t 
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and Son. J. T. Conran, tm n letter to fanner 
rorps— Assist Surg. Hugh Cheape removed from 
49tn N.I. to A troop horse artillery, v. Andrews ; 
and Assist SurgTj. C. Campbell posted to 49th 
N J., v. Cheap*. 

Aug. 18.— Assist Surg. W. Mackintosh, being 
-enorted quahfled for treatment of scute ernes of 
disease, posted to do doty with H.M. 68d rsgt 
Aug. 9W— Capt Thoe. A. CJbauvel, inv. artab* 
posted to 3d Nat Vet. Bat. at Arnee. 


Assist Sum. J. E. Porteous posted to 2d bat 
artillery at Trlnchinopoly. 

Aug. 22. — Assist Surg. G. J. Jecksoti to do d»ty 
with H.M. 64th wgt at Tikhinopoly. 

K m, H. C. Taylor removed from 13th, to da 
duty with 17th N;L, until further orders. __ 

Aug. 25— Surg. W. Mortimer, M.D., to tflbttf 
medical aid to heed-quartets and staff of onto* 
division of army. 

Ena. Wm. St. George, recently admitted on e»- 
tab., to do duty with6th N.I. 

Aug. 28— Lieut W. E. Lockhart, 45th N.I., to 
take charge of details of volunters for 15th and 
23d regts. under orders to proceed to Penang and 


Returned to duty, /«* 
dam Cuppage, 27th N.I 
>ur, 40th Na. — Sept i 


Sept. 10— Ens. E. T. Cox removed from l»h to 
5th N.I., as senior ensign, and directed to jodn. 

Sent. 11— Surg. L. G. Ford removed from 35th 
to 12th N.I., and Surg. ThoaWiUiama from Utter 
to former corps. 

Sept. 13 to 19— Ens. F. Templer removed from 
4th to do duty with 13th N.I. 

Capt H- MiUlngen, invalid estab., posted to 
1st Nat Vet Battalion. 

Ens. Gifford Giaocott removed from 48th to 40th 
N.I. as second ensign. 

Assist Surg. James Haralyn posted to 51st regt, 
and directed to join. 

Sc-pt. 20 to 30— Ens. Alex. Doria, recently ad- 
mitted on estab., to do duty with 4th N.I. 

En*. John Stewart removed from 4th to 49th 
N.I. as second ensign. 

Assist Surg*. J. Dorward and T. T. omith di- 
rected to proceed to Secunderabad. 

Oct. 1— Assist Surg. J. C. Fuller posted to 8th 
N.I., V. ‘Wright proceeded to Europe. 

i Europe— Aug. 19. Lieut 
Adam Cuppage, 27th N.I, — 22. Lieut D. W- Bal- 
four, 40th P NX— Sept 4. Capt H. F. Baker, Eu- 

n flf > o Lieut. J. S. Lang, 48th N.I.— 12. 

i < teur. C & C Gosling, 7th N.I— Lieut Richard 
lE&J?; &h jSSll Capt. H. Conlngh^. 
4th L.C— Capt W. N. Pace, 52d NJ*—Lleut. H. 
Pace, 30th N.I— Ens. J. J. Redmond. 7th N.I— 
OoTlst- Lieut John Patrickson. artillery. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Vurooe.— Aug. 19. Lieut Col. T. T. Peeke, 
artillerv healui. — Sept. 2. Lieut J. H. Tay- 

lor 32? N. I., for health (to embark from western 
Sistjl — 2d-Lleut. H. Tyler, artUlery, fbr c»e 
vast —5 Assist Surg. Chas. Kevin, for heeltn.— 
J, Lieut. J. W. Rickards, 21st N.I. , for health — 
Y jm,. q ■(;, Koch fort, 41st N.l.» for health.— 
Assist Sure. B.W. Wrlgiit, for health— 12. Asrtst 
for h<anh^l(fc ^t-Ctaj. 
RowUndsou, 46th NJ-, for health— 19. AssW. 
c, irv j ■ p Crant — 26. Lieut. L. Macqueen, 3d 
for he*lt^— -En*. G. 8. MardaB, doing duty 
with 5th N.I., for health. . 

Oct 3. Ens. H.W. Blake, 46th N.L, till 0lh 
March 1835, on ditto. , . 

«£n n t 


To Fan Diemen's Land— S^pt ^ G ®J* 

J. H anson , qu. mast gen. of army, for 
for health— £3. Lieut A. B. Jones, 3d L.C., for 
one year, on private affairs. 

health. 


SSSIUl. 
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SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Aug. 19. Triumph, Green, from Bombay.— 30. 
Lord William Bend nek, Hutchinson, from Lon- 
don and Madeira ; Marqui s Camden , Larkina, 
from London ; and Hamilton, Johnson, from 
Cape, Mauritius, and Ceylon.— 21. Alexander, 
Sanderson, from Cape.— 25. John MeLellan, Me 
Donald, from Calcutta. — 28. Hashmy, Harfield. 
from London — 29. Star, Griffing, from Philadel- 
phiaand Madeira.— 30. Eamont, Seager, from Cal- 
cutta.— 31. Africaine, Duff, from Isle of France. 

Skpt. 1. Mermaid, Johnson, from Bombay. 3. 

Vallegfield, Swintou, from Trincomalee.— 4. H.M. 
Ships Hyacinth and Curacoa, from a cruise.— 5. 

City of Edinburgh, Baker, from Sydney 7. Bros- 

bornebury , Chapman, from London 12. London, 

Pickering, from London; and Africa, Skel- 
ton, from London and Ceylon — 13. Juliana, Tar- 
butt, Orimtes, Currie, and Coromandel, Boyes, 
all from London. — 15. Forbes, steamer. Forth, 
from Calcutta; and H.M. S. A/eMlte (bearing flag 
of Sir J. Gore), from Mauritius.— 21. Drongan, 
Mackenzie, from Calcutta.— 26. Vesper, Atwood, 
from Mauritius; and Oriental, Piganeeu, from 
Pondicherry. — 27* Royal William. Ireland, from 

Coringa — 2B. Lonach, Lemon, from Calcutta. 

30. Penelope, Hutchinson, from Calcutta. — Oct. 
1. Duke of Buccleugh , Henning, from London. 
— 2. Macqueen, Thompson, from London; and 
James Pattison, Middleton, from Swan River.— 
3. Louisa, Towle, from Coringa; and Ganges 
steamer, Warden, from Calcutta. — 4. Cornwall, 
Bell, j from London. — 5. Elphinstone, Domett, from 
London ; Coldstream, Burt, from ditto ; and Ca- 
milla, Petrie, from Liverpool.— 6 . Hibernia , Gil- 
lies, from London and Cape ; and Andromache, 
Andrews, from Bengal. 

Departures. 

Aug. 19. Mandarin, M‘ Donald, for Calcutta.— 
20. Triumph, Green, for Calcutta. — 24. Lord 

William Bentinck, Hutchinson, for Ennore. 25. 

John MeLellan , McDonald, for Greenock. 26. 

Royal William, Ireland, for Coringa. — Skpt. 1. 
Africaine , Duff; and Hashmy, Hatfield, both for 
Calcutta.— 4. Marquis Camden, Larkins, and Star. 
Griffin, both for Calcutta. -7. Hamilton, JohnsoS 
fr>r Praang MaJacca, fcc.-lO. Princess Prieto, Ha, 
Bdsett, for Hobart Town.— 13. H.M.S. Hyacinth, 
on a cruize.— 14. London, Pickering, for Ennore ; 
and Mermaid, Johnson, for Penang, Ac. — Iff. 
Forbes, steamer, for Ceylon and Red Sea.— 17. 
Broxbomebury, Chapman, and Juliana, Tarbutt, 
both for Calcutta.— 18. Orontes, Currie, for Cal- 
cutta. — 20. Africa, Skelton, and Coromandel, 
Boyes, both for Calcutta.— 24. Eamont, Seager, 
for Calcutta.— 26. Amazone, Frion, for Bordeaux. 
—27. Vesper, Atwood, for Ennore.— 30. H.M.S. 
Curacoa, on a cruise— O ct. 1. Drongan, Mac- 
kenzie, for Malabar Coast and Bombay; and 
Woodlark, Tozer, for Sfngapore—2. VaUeyfleld, 
Swinton, for London.— 3. City t,f Edinburgh, 
Baker, for Mauritius and Australia. -4. Ijonach 
Driscoll, for Sydney.-7. Royal Wil liam, Ireland, 
for London. 

Freight to London (Oct. 7) — Dead weight, £3. 
per ton ; measurement goods, £4. per do. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Ju/y 11. At Secunderabad, the lady of Capt. 
Fred. Welland, 23d or W.L.I., of a son. P 

„ Iad y of Major Taylor, 
H.M. 13th L. Drag*., bf a sou. 

u^I 1 *A l Sr lgau,, fcl he L* l,y of Lieu t* j. D. 
Hal let t, adj. 3d regt. N.I., of a daughter. 

9. At Secunderabad, the lady of Major H Wal- 
ter, of a daughter, still-born. 

12. At Kulladghce, the lady of Henry Allen Har- 
rison, Esq., of a daughter. 

M- At Chicacole, the lady of Capt. W. P. Mac- 
donald, 41st N.I., of u daughter. 

a son At Madras ’ the lady °* H * Chamler, Esq., of 

18. At Bangolore, the lady of Capt. Edw Arm 
strong, D.A.C. General, of a son. m ' 

, — At Bellary, the lady of A. P. Onslow, Esq., 
C.S., of a daughter. * 1 ’ 

Digitize 
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2d. At the French Roektf, the lady of 

G. Nott, 19th N.I of a diehter. 

«. At Madras, the lady of Lieut CoL Georn 
Cadell, of a daughter. 

22. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. Col Kan 
9th N.L, of a daughter, idll-bora. T * 

£• At Main, Sir.. Hugh Rom, of a mi, 

28. At Bangalore, the Lsdy of Assist. Sore. 
Warrand, 7th L.C., of a son. 

29. At Momlnabad, the lady of Cant. Gems 
Kelt, of H.H. the Nizam's cavalry, arason. 

a daughtCT adr “' thc wl/e of Mr * "• B oyte, of 

31. At Courtallum, the lady of Capt. Scott, 1st 
regt., of a son. 

_ ***• I* At Madras, the ladv of Li»r. 

Briggs horse artillery, of a daughter. 

of E - B - Tho °^ 
of Frau 

5. The I aily of the Rev. John Reid, missionary 
at Bellary, or a son. * 

— At chlcacole, the lady of Major Henrv Ser 
gent, 41st W.L.I., of a daughter, J »till lS? 
of”k ;Jj | Chto B ,e l ,ut » the lad y of J- Horsley, Esq., 

9. At Kamptee, the lady of Assist. Surg. W. 
Butler, of a son. b 

11. At Madras, the lady of R. F. Lewis, Esq 

of a daughter. ' “***» 

.“7. Al V'altair, the l.idy of G. A. Harris, Esq., 
civil service, of a daughter. ^ ' 

12. At Hurryhur, tne lady of Major W. P 
Cunningham, 24th N.L, of a daughter 

cm/VY T r jf hin PP°!7' lhe Ud y of Major Sandvs, 
6t u- re fV Y C ;’ of a ‘laughter, still-born. 

“ufe ih Sf coiqu,Mun ' 

»h lady of ** p - Th °»- 
,idy - 

24. At St. Thomas 1 Mount, the lady of Cam. 

Gel Is of the artillery, of a son. 3 

25. At Royanooram. the lady of Lieut. A J 
Onnsby, of a daughter. 

marriages. 

14. At Cuddalore, Capt. R. B. Preston. 
*2. L °uisa, 8i *th surviving 
MafrluT ° f tHe tate L ’ H * SUrli “*» Esq., J 
21. At Madras, Lieut CoL Henry Walpole, to 

of^the^adrw Mmyf UghtCT ° f "** C * F * 

^ At Vellore, Ens. E. T. Cox, of the 5th 

tetEih H«r* Gord °° 

8. At Madras, Mr. J. C. F lannag a n to Mi— * — 

A. Morgan. - 

ter of Capt Mai too, 44th regt. N.i. g 

17* At Madras, the Rev. George J. Cuhltt 
m.a., chaplain on this » n 

second daughter of Lieut Col. Gerrard, 3sf 
engineer. * 

“• L Jf ut r W - C - OBrtow. 44th 

regt M.N.I., to Ann Moriarty, eldest dauwhtvrrrf 
^DougM.. Royal Navy. 

At Vellore, & Higcmsoo. Em.s sur^im imv 
N.I to Mm 

Lieut. CoL H. Dow«e, P tS^i 
DEATHS. 

July b. At Berhampore, near Ganjam. Anna 
Maru, wife of Mr. James D’Lavaie. 04 

11. At Vizagauatam, Mr. J. H. Raynard. 

H&uk&SISi s - H - Joh “ o °* - 

w sea 

aged 33. 

21. At Madras, Mrs. T. P. Waller. 

U 3J * At the British residency \ e)wall, Makw 
Henry Wiggins, of the 38th regt N.I. "*** 

of^M-Mu! J “«* I-*!-. 

3. At WallajMbad, Lieut Col. H. 
of the Carnatic European Veteran r 
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At VIslanagnuB, UmU A. B. torn, of the 
3d regt L.L • 

At Csnnanore, Sure. A. Paterson, of the 
medical establishment 

- — At VeUore, Mrs. George Gibson, aged SO. 
ISA- At Tricbinopolf, Lieut C. W. ToUomadie, 
of fttaoAOtb BQgt NX 

Q s^sanore, Lieut. J. H. Taylor, of the 

_ 8»- At Masullpatam, Mary Jane, youngest 
A aa iagfraa of the late Capt WUlfaun Boyes, H.M. 
7®J* footi aged 26* 

JU. At Ryacotuh, Capt W. P. Burton, of the 
5W Mative Veteran Battalion. 

At- At Perambore, aged 78, John Shamier, Esq., 
a*» Armenian merchant 

. At Fslecso, in Cannanyre, Mr. Miguel 
Mw e i ra, aged 77* 


Mombay. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

WftiCHANGE.— ADVANCES TO OfnCHS AT 
ST. HELENA. 

Bombay Castle, June 17, 1884. — Id 
publishing the following extract from a 
Tetter from the Hon, the Court of Direc- 
tors, dated the 23d Oct. 1833, the Right 
Ron. the Governor in Council is pleased 
to declare, that the G.O. dated the 7th 
April is rescinded. 

Par. 10. “ An officer receiving pay at 
St Helena,' receives it, as in Europe, in 
sterling, and is entitled to the benefit of 
dan exchange pt which the pay is converted 
Into the currency of India. 

II." But an officer, or any other per- 
son receiving an advance at St. Helena, re- 
payable in India, should make the re- 
payment at the actual rate of exchange, 
computed in reference to the intrinsic va- 
lue of the coin, and including interest for 
the period during which the advance baa 
remained unpaid.** 


EXCHANGE. REPAYMENT OF ADVANCES TO 

HIS MAJESYY*8 FORCES IN INDIA. 

Bombay Castle, Jufy 21. 1834.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the following copy 
of a letter from the Hon. the Court of 
Directors to the address of the Supreme 
Government, in the territorial finance de- 
partment, dated the 29th Jan. 1834, be 
published in general orders : — 

\ f "We have to acquaint you that the 
rate of exchange (or bills to he drawn in 
fie official year 1834-35, in repayment of 
advances to bis Misty's service in the 
East-Indies, has been fixed, with the con- 
currence of the lords commissioners of his 
MqjastyV Treasury, at Is. 11)4. the sicca 
vo pan** 

LIGHT CAVALRY . 


and farriers, to be borne on the strength 
of each regiment of light cavalry under 
this presidency, viz . — 6 jemedars, 1 trum- 
pet-major, 6 trumpeters, 1 farrier-major, 
6 farriers. 

The present establishment will be re- 
duced to the above numbers under instruc- 
tions which have already been communi- 
cated through the office of the adjatant- 
geneml of the army. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 2, 1834. — Uf or Gr. N.I. 
Eds. John Burnett to be lieut., v. Campbell placed 
ao pension list j date of rank 16th Aug. 1834. 

Senior Unposted Ena. R. R. Moore, to take 
rank from 16th Aug. 1834, and posted to 1st Gr. 
N.I., v. Burnett prom. 

The following temporary arrangements con 
finned Lieut. J. Ramsay to act as assist, qu* 
mast. gen. of southern division of army, on tie' 
parture of Maj. C. F. Hart.— Lieut. Burrowes* 
14th N.I. to act as cantonment adj. at Belgaum* 
during period Lieut. Ramsay may continue other' 
wise employed, and also as 9rd-asskt com. gen*' 
at Belgaum until arrival of Lieut. Hartley.— Lieut* 
C. G-Callaud, 14th N.L., to act as qu. mast, t? 
that regt., during period of Lieut. Burrowe* 
temporary employment on general staff. — Lieut* 
F. Williams to act as qu. mast., and Ens. R. P* 
Hogg as inteip. 2d Gr. N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Hart.— Lieut T. Edmunds, 3d N.I., to act 
Ha2el ood 1 * *° ***** regt ** during absence of Ens. 

Capt. E. Willoughby, assist qu. mast geo., to 
act as deputy qu. mast. gen. of army, during ab- 
sence of Mrtyi C, F. Hart 

Sept, a— Assist Surg. Leggett to act as vacci- 
nator of Poona division, during absence of Assist 
Surg. White on sick leave. 

Sept. 4. — 26fh N.I. Lieut R. J. Crosier to be 
qu. mast and interp. in Hindoostance language, 
v. Holmes dec. ; date of app. 9th Aug. 1834. 

Assist Surg. J. Don, M.D., acting deputy me- 
dical store-keeper and staff-surgeon, Poona, con- 
firmed in that situation v. Contain proceeded to 
Europe. 

Surg. J. O. Walker to conduct duties of garri- 
son surgeon of Bombay, during absence of Surg. 
R. Pinkey, on leave to Deccan. 

2d L.C. Lieut A. Urquhart to be capt., v. Il- 
lingworth prom. ; date of rank 2d Nov. 1832. — 
Comet C. F. Jackses to be lleut, v. Urquhart 
prom., ditto. 

N.I. Ens. J. Ramsay to be lleut, v. Smith 
resigned ; date 27th Aug. 1834. 

Senior Unposted Ens. Charles Halkett to take 
rank from 27th Aug. 1834* Mid to be posted to 9th 
N.L, v. Ramsay prom. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To NeUgKerry HiUs .— Sept & Maj. J. Morison, 
2d Madras N.L, for health. 

To Cape of Good Jtope^-Sept 2. Major C. F. 
Hart, deputy qu. mast. gen. of army, lor twelve 
months, for health. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 

Sept. 6. Lleut A. S. Williams to act as assistant 
to superintendent of Indian Navy, during absence 
to sea of Lieut Whitelock. 

Sept. 8. — Lleut. Jameson to officiate as assist 
military auditor general in Indian Navy, during 
absence to sea of Commander Houghton. 


Bombay Castle, My 21, 1134.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
.pleased to announce^ that the following 
gre. ip future to be considered the esta- 
blished numbers of jemedars, trumpeters, 


SHIPPING. 

AntooU. 

Auo. 19. Discovery, Simmons, from Judder 
27- Hector, Cowley, from Liverpool. — Sen. 1. 
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Bounty Hall , Harding, from Liverpool— 3» Em- 
mm, Langlais, from Mauritius.—;. Elora, Blair, 
from Glasgow. — 8. Jessie, Troup, from Sydney. 
—10. Corrv, Gale, from Boston (with cargo of ice). 
- Departure*. 

Auo. 18. Palmiru, Loader, for Calcutta. — 23. 
Huddersfield, Noakes, for Liverpool. — Ssrr. 5. 
iMabetta, Brown, for China. — 6. John Stamp, 
Young, for London.— 9. Oriental, Piganeau, for 
Malabar Coast.— 16. Balfour, Bee, for Liverpool 


Singapore. 


* freight (S 

Liverpool, . 


►t 13) —to London £3. per tan; to 
L 5s. per do. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES* AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 30. At Dapaolee, the lady of Alex. Dun- 
can, Esq., surgeon 11th N.L, of a daughter. 

Aug. fj. At Ahmedabad, the lady of Edward 
Grant, Esq., C.S., of a daughter. 

Sept. lo. At Bombay, Mrs. F. Hutchinson, of a 
daughter. 


6 HIPPING. 

Arrivals .— July 19. P rle , from Batavia. — 23. 

Orpemtcus, from Madras, dec 26. Gipsey. and 

Clyde, both from Bombay ; He'en, from Madras. 
— Catherine Cornelia, and Patriot , both from 
Batavia. — Aug. 1 . Sycd Khan, from Calcutta; 
Beatrice, from Batavia.— 2 . Berwickshire . and 
Etirl of Clare, both from Bombay ; Favorite, from 
Hamburgh and Batavia — 3. Eduard Barnett. 
from Cuvlon. — 6 . Nestor, from Calcutta. — Pt- 
f. from Sydney. — 8 . Hire, Hawkins, frsm 
Manilla. — 12. General Gascoigne, from Calcutta* 
Jane Brown, from Batavia.— 15. Shepherdess 
from Sumatra and Penang; Justen, from t!al- 
cutta.— 16. Orissa, from Batavia.— > 7 . rirgima 
from Calcutta. — 18. Kirkman Findlay, from Bom- 
bay.— 19. William Salthousc, from Penang. 20 . 

Australia, from Penang; Hythe, from London 

and Penang — 23. Blura, from Batavia 24. Car- 

ron, from Bombay — 25. Resource, from Madras. 
—26. Planter, from Batavia; Zi^oaster, from 
Rlno — 28. Symmetry, from Liverpool.— 29. Amo. 
from Pedir Coast; Laurel, from Batavia.— 3ft. 

Governor Findlay, from Batavia 31. Fortune 

from Malacca. — Sept. 1. Henry Eubank, from Pe- 
nang; Mercury, from Batavia._ 3 . Carnatic, from 
Bombay.— 4. Hannah, from Bombay ; H.M.S. 
Harrier, from a cruize. - 4 . Barrosa, from Cal- 
cutta. 

Departures . — July 17 . Caledonia „ for China 


MARRIAGE. 

8. At Poona, Lorenzo Moore, Esq., 6th 

3R. L*C., to Elisabeth, second daughter Departures — July 17. Caledonia far China 

^VB«togu», JEiq., of Kenilworth ChMe)w S6. aU, for ,ih«oZ An« 

" ,Ck * hlr ®- H.M.S. Imn&ne, 2d 

Clare, both for ditto-4. Beru irkthire . for ditnx 

—10. Fox, for ditto. — 11 . Clive, for Malacca ; Q>- 
pernicus, for Colombo— 15. Pegasus, for Calcutta. 
— 16. Standard, for China.— 17 . General Gastsoi me, 

for ditto. — 20. .-fli . frtr rltMrt •>*> U ..1 . jr . 


DEATHS. 

Jng. I. At Bombay, on board H.M.S. A iagi- 
in which he was a midshipman, Frederick 
William, eldest son of John Kennedy, Esq., of 
Cultra, In the county of Down. Ireland. 

Sept. 16. James M or ley, Esq., after a very pro- 
tracted state of ill-health. 

Lately. Of inveterate ulcer, Bhew Row Pur- 
sharara Bewulkur, the accredited officer of Hb 
Highness the Angrla of Colaba, aged 42. The 
widow of this individual, in opposition to the 
*■*»«• of her friends, performed the rite of sut- 
tee at Rew Dunda. 


GTrpIott. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival. — Monarch, from LIverpooL 
DEATHS. 

July 1 2. A. D. Saram, Esq., the recently ap* 
gAabad judge of the district court of Colombo, 

- 14. At Colombo, after a protracted illness, 

Capt Budden, of H.M. 97th regt. 


JlrtfNrlanbs gma. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Batavia.— Sept. 3. Elizabeth, from 
Liver pool; Rowley, from Glasgow — 19. Malcolm, 
from Liverpool. — 20. AT epoleon, from Singapore 


JHalatca. 


birth. 

Ttatadr of W. T. Uwfc, bq.. of. 


for ditto — 20. Austen, for ditto — 23. Hythe!* far 
? U oC 25, Australia, for ditto; Shepherdess, 
for Khio.— 28. Car ron, for China; Helen, for Ba- 
tavia and V.D. Land.— 30. Z>yroaster, for Borneo. 
31. Arno, for China.— Sept. 4 . Governor FindJ.iv. 

and Symmetry, both for ditto 7. Barrosa . for 

ditto. * 

oo^fr^i 10 L 01 I- d . 0n (S *P l * 4) — Tin, £l. 10 s. per 
20 cwt.; Sugar, £ 4 . i>er ditto; Coffee, £ 5 . 10s. dot 
18 cwt. ; Stic lac and Pepper, £ 6 . per 16 cwt!; 
measurement goods, £ 4 . 4s. to £ 7 . 6er too ; trea- 
sure, 1 per cent. 

DEATHS. 

M P u S^^uSLd utmtat 

bark CWMof* 111 ** H * WUaoo » commander of the 


(Pinna. 

SHITPING. 

Arrivals. — Andromache, from Porta- 

N, *' a ° d "**- 

South 

SHIFTING. 

r S y dn T e y--Aug. XL Useretia, and 

Lyra, both from London.— 13. Richmond, titan 
Hobart Town.— 16. Surrey, from London; Lada 
•ft** Chin *: Lord Amherst, frum 

China and Hobart Town ; William Lsckarby, from 
London.— .draft, from London and Hobart Town* 
Clyde, from Liverpool and ditto ; Rose, from LI 
verpooL 

1 *7* Bardaster, for New Z«- 

land ; Caroline, for the fishery.— Aug. 1. Tenner, 
/or Launceston ; Augustus Cmsar, for Malacca— 
8. Harlequin, for Hobart Town. 

'Han XStetmtt’s Haiti*. 

SHITTING. 

Arrivals at Hobart Town.— July ft Mary and 
MHaabeth, from Cloudy Bay— 1& §^ m 
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London. — Aug. from Sydney ; Vestal 

from Liverpool ; Edward, from London. 


/Mauritius. 


If. AM Tasman, from Amsterdam.— 14. 
both, from Liverpool.— 15. JoAn Crai£, Glenatvon, 
and Sandwich, ell Aram London; Venus, from 
Gottenburgh— 17* from Marseilles— 18. 

Britannia, from London.— *3. Catherine, from 


Arrival*. — Sept. 13 Nereide, from Nantes— 15. 
Helen Mar, from Cape.— 90. Samuel Brown*, 
from Liverpool— 22. SMwIla, from Bristol; Fran- 
cis, from Quebec.— 24. Mary and Jane, from Al- 
coa Bay.— 29. Exporter, from Calcutta. — 30. Ftnd- 
Jater, from Bordeaux; Pero , from Cape; Lady 
Normanby, from Calcutta.— Oct. 1. Fran*, from 
Liverpool.— 2. Miranda, from Rio de Janeiro.— 3. 
Pvmyard Park, from London; Westoe, from Pe- 
nang ; Yare , from Calcutta.— 6. Manchester, from 
Loafon. — 7. Mary, from Marseille* ; DuntwgonO**- 
tle, from Calcutta; Mars, from Singapore. — 8. 
Bristol, from N.S. Wales.— 9. Grecian, from Lon- 
don.— 11. Fairy Queen, Douthwalte, from Lon- 
don. — It. Ctorinda, from London.— 14. Janet, 
from Calcutta.— 22. Solway, from London ; Fairy 
Queen, Snipe, from Liverpool.— 23. Glee ester, 
fromM arseuifls ; Chili, from Lau n ceston. — 25* Arab, 
from London. 

Departure*.— Sept. 17. Eagle, for Sydney.-23. 
Isabella, for ditto— Oct. 3. Helen Mar, tor Singa- 
pore. — 11. Sovereign, for Sydney— 13. Ofmdor.Jtor 
Batavia. — 14. Fairy Queen, Doutn waite, forCeykm. 

Freight to London (Oct. 2 &)-£ 2 .l 7 sJjd. per ton. 


SFapt of tsoob fbopt. 

afpoiwtmxkts. 

The Rev. P. E. Faure to act as minister of Wyn- 
berg, and Dr. Okea to be provisional clmplain of 
ditto, until pleasure of his Majesty shall be known. 

gBirriNG. 

Arrivals.— Oct. 10. Margaret, from London—* 


linrton , from London. — Catherine, from Lrooaon. 
12. Duke o/Argyle, and Egham, both froniLoo- 
don.— 12. Larkins, from London.— 19. WarbHng- 
ton, from Rio de Janeiro — 23. Buckinghams hire, 
and Stciftsure, both from London; Arts, from 
Cherbourg. 

Departures. — Oct. 12. Fortitude, for Algoa Bay. 
16 Margaret, for Sydney.— 19. Matchless, for 
Cratg^V.S.Weia^n, Sand- 
wich, for Bourbon; Maria, for N. S. Wake; 
Adams, for Swan River— 24. Honda and Cervantes, 
both for Mauritius — 28. Abel Tasman, for Bata- 
via; Elizabeth, for Algoa Bay.-Nov.ll. Venus, 
for Batavia.— 13. Britannia, for Mauritius.— 14. 
H. M. S. Rose, for Bombay— 15. Lada, for Syd- 
ney— 2a Larkins, for Madras and Calcutta, and 
Wellington, for Madras. — 22. Catherine, for 
Bengal— 83. Conch, for Algoa Bay. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 13. At Beaufort, the lady of William Kin- 
near, Esq., of a son. . _ „ . 

17. At Cape Town, the lady of J. M. Horak, 

At Cape Town, the lady of the Rev. W. Ro- 
bertson, minister of SweHendam, of a ton. 

MARRIAGES. 

Sept. 5. At Ultenhage, Joseph Orem, Em., mer- 
chant, to Ann Magdalena, relict of the late James 
Swan, Esq., late a government surveyor. 

Oct. IX At Cape Town, Mr. Jamea William 
Seale, only son or the late CapL W m. Seale^of the 
Hon. E. I. Company's service, to Mwi* Wilhel- 
mina Peironella, second daughter of Mr. Frans S. 
Kirsten, field-cornet, district Simon s Town. 

Nov. 1. At Stellenbosch, A. Faure, Esq., LL.D., 
to Mbs Dorothea Susanna de VUUers. 


9o*t0tript to &0tat it a^ntell<0enre^ 


Madras papers to the 4th October have 
suppled us with intelligence from all the 
Presidencies, of a later date than that con- 
tained in the preceding pages, though it 
it includes nothing of much moment. 

The operations against the Judpore raja 
engross public attention. The strength 
of the force ordered against him leads to 
the belief that a serious resistance is anti- 
cipated. The Delhi Gazette of Sept. 3d 
notices a report that the affair had been 
settled; and the Hurkaru of Sept. ISth 
states that the raja had complied with one 
of the terms imposed upon him, and bad 
paid down a considerable sum, on account 
of depredations committed upon the terri- 
tory of one of bis neighbours. At the con- 
clusion of the affair, the troops will be 
employed against the Shekhawallies. 

The force going against Joudhpoor is 
to consist of eleven regiments of native 
infantry, one European regiment, four re- 
giments of native cavalry, four companies 
of mppers atill miners, and a large train 
of artillery. Trto companies of foot artil- 
lery from Agra, and two from Kurnaul, 
and one troop of horse artillery from 
Muttra, are held in readiness to march at 


a moment’s warning. These, added to 
the horse and foot artillery now stationed 
at Nusseerabad and Neemuch, will give 
two field-batteries of horse and four of 
foot, or thirty-six field guns for the force ; 
besides men for manning the siege train. 
Amongst the corps proceeding are the 
Cameramans, the 8th, 23d, 28th, and 44th 
Regis. N.I., and the sappers and miners. 
The whole force was to assemble at Nus- 
■eerabad on the 20th Oct.; and it is said 
that either Brigadier- General Richard or 
Colonel Oglander will command it.— En- 
glishman. 

The Governor- General has selected Bri- 
gadier-General Stevenson, C.B., to com- 
mand the force ordered to assemble in 
Rajpootana; M^jor Irvine, C.B., will join 
it as chief engineer.— Beng. Hurk. Sept, 6. 

The bishop left Calcutta (Saugor) on 
Sunday the 7th Sept. 

Mr. Macaulay arrived at Calcutta, by 
sea, on the 24th Sept. 

A G.O. of die Vice, president in Coun- 
cil distributes the Bburtpore booty :— 
Majors and Brigadiers General have 
Re. 264, Ibe tcilt descending to nateks. 
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drummers* native farriers, bullock-dri- 
vers, dec., who get 2 anas 6} pice a-piece. 

Great mortality and sickness prevailed 
at Masulipatam. A letter of the 27th 
Aug. reports, that since the 1st of that 
month they had lost two gunners and one 
European woman of the artillery, and 
twenty-three soldiers, nine European wo- 
proa, and thirty-six children of H.M. 02d 
Regt. The latter corps bad scarcely forty 
Bteo out of the sick list i 27 6 in hospital 
and in the convalescent list were reported 
that day. 

Accounts from Kampteeof the 20th Sept. 
State that sickness prevails there to an ex- 
tent never before known. The Europeans 
had about 200 men in hospital exclusive of 
convalescents, and nine officers in the sick 
report. The 34th N.I. had, on the 1 9th, 
126 privates and a large proportion of na- 
tire commissioned and non-commisssioned 
sick. The other corps were more healthy, 
yet they had double the usual number in 
hospital. 

There is some talk of Allahabad being 
the seat of the new presidency, instead of 
Agra. 

Koodsia Begum, the favourite wife of 
the King of Oude, died at Lucknow, in 
consequence, it is reported, of an extra- 
ordinary act of suicide, poisoning herself 
by swallowing a pounded diamond. Grief 
was the cause: some strange circum- 
stances are said to be connected with the 
affair. 

M The ill-used Baiza Baie," says the 
Delhi Gazette , “ is still in the neighbour- 
hood of Futtyghur. She resides in a 
small indigo factory, and her followers 
have hutted themselves ; but her situation 
must bo any thing but an agreeable one, 
for the camp around the factory is a per- 
fect swamp, and the bouse she occupies a 
very small one. Captain Ross, Mr. Ca- 
vendish's assistant, has been withdrawn 
from bar camp, and we hear that threats 
of surrounding her aqd stopping her sup- 
plies have been held out. Hindoo Rao, 
bar brother, amuses himself with aquatic 
excursions and Nautch girls." 

The gentleman of the name of Camp- 
beh, who lately figured in the ranks of 
Shah Shoojab, was formerly an officer in 
the 5th regt. Bengal N. I., but was turn- 
ed out and pensioned. 

The Supreme Government have inti- 
mated to the Insolvent Court that one- 
third of the allowances of a subaltern, and 
one-half of the income of a captain or 
other senior officer, might be decreed lia- 
ble to be appropriated for the benefit of 
the creditors of a military insolvent. This 
baa been carried into effect in the ease of 
Major Spiller, on whose behalf this ar- 
-rangemant is complained of. Major Spil- 
ler declares on oath that, though bis debts 
amounted to between these or four lacs of 
.rupees, the money actually adduced to 


him was not mom than about 90,(300, 
which had been advanced to him when be 
was a subaltern, and at a time when the 
lenders must have been aware that it would 
never be possible for a junior officer in tbe 
army to repay the principal, and the heavy 
charges for interest, commission, insur- 
ance, Ac. 

“ Three Feringees, lately arrived," says 
a Lahore Ukhbar , “ had an audience. Owe 
of them said he was very expert in die art 
of mining, and another solicited to be en- 
trusted with the command of a battalion 
and artillery. Khoosbal Singh Jemadar 
having asked them what rank they had 
held in tlie British service, they said they 
had been in the receipt of 750 rupees each 
per mensem. They were then questioned 
as to what would have been the rank of 
Monsieurs Ventura and Allard in the 
English array ; Co which they replied that 
those individuals bod been private soldiers 
and could have held no raok. The oaa 
that professed the art of mining deserted, 
that if a fort was situated on the opposite 
tide of a river, he would carry a mine un- 
der water to it. Hrs Highness gave them 
300 rupees, and desired them to run a 
mine under water across the nulla near 
Shah Bulladur for his inspection, when 
he would give them credit for their pre- 
tensions and employ them.” 

Runjeet Sing, says the same authority, 
sent a valuable pearl necklace and 5,000 
rupees for Sirdar Goojur Singh (the envoy 
to the British Government), besides what 
had been given him before, and sent word 
to the Sirdar and Gobind Jus to scatter 
1,100 rupees a * luuuddock on their in- 
troduction to the Governor-general, 900 
rupees on their interview with Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, 500 rupees on their interview 
with Mr. Fraser, the agent to the Gover- 
nor-general at Delhi, and 250 rupees on 
their interview with Mr. Clark and Cap- 
tain Wade; to be careful not to have 
N aulches in their tents, unless the gentle- 
men were inclined to see them, and not to 
commit to writing any conversation they 
might have in private, but to keep it to 
themselves till their return ; not to fre- 
quent merchants' shops ; to appoint four 
intelligent and discreet perrons to procure 
supplies, and be cautious that no manner 
of force or oppression .be used towards any 
body, aod not to laugh or joke with any 
of the gentlemen's attendants or depen- 
dants. His Highness also prohibited 
Goojur Singh's taking his courtesan with 
him. 

A letter from Patna, dated the 8th of 
September, mentions that the country 
about Bbarr is almost in a state of insur- 
rection, on account of the loss J>y tbe m;- 
nundations and consequent starvation of 
tbe poor. 

. The cholera is raging at Muttra., The 
artillery have been ordered to crass the 
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rwtr and encamp, at a means of avoiding 
this post. 

Tho Port St. George Qaxeite of Sept. S, 
contain* the expected order for disbanding 
the JauVnah force, which was to inarch as 
soon m the season would permit, and be 
concentrated a* Secunderabad. 

It is said that Major. Oen. Sleigh is to 
bo appointed to the command of the 8. 
Division of the Madras army, and that 
either M*gor- Gen. Sir Stamford Whitting, 
ham or Major Mountain will be nomi- 
nated military secretary. 

The sessions at Madras were extremely 
heavy ; the criminal jail Is reported to be 
literally crammed with native prisoners. 
Amongst the trials, one of a civil Servant 
and a certain lady was expected to prove 
interesting. During the term which closed 
October 2d, a good deal of bosineas had 
bees done in the Supreme Court ; three 
actions against members of the profession 
had been set down for trial. 

The Ganges steamer arrived at Madras 
on the 3d October. The Governor.gene* 
ral was to return in her to Calcutta. 

Accounts from Bombay state that, in 
the Ohmednuggur talookas, with the ex. 
cepdon of Sungumnair, which was defi- 
cient in rain, the ground was saturated ; 
the sowing, and even transplanting, was 
progressing ; the locusts bad disappeared ; 
but in the district of Kurds, the disease 
called Coorcoorda , which attacks horned 
cattle nearly as Bursatee does the horse, 
had prevailed to some extent, and partially 
retarded agriculture) in the Poona dis. 
tricts there has been an ample fall of rain ; 
in Sholapore rain was required in the be. 
ginning of this month, but the crops kept 
up ; in Candeish no more rain is required ; 
the damage from the overflowing of the 
Taptee was less than expected; in both 
Concans the weather was seasonable, and 
the crops were doing well ; in Surat the 
fine weather bad enabled the ryots to resow 
the crops washed by the late inundation ; 
in Broach, though it was more variable, 
there was a prospect of the same result* 

The Governor of Madras was expected 
at the presidency on the 7th Oct. Lord 
Wm. Beminck was expected on the 20th ; 
and the Commander-in-chief between the 
80th and 30th, to be preseut on the depar- 
ture of the Governor. general for Calcutta. 

Col. Conway's trial was to commence 
on the 1st of October. 

Letters from Ellore mention that they 
had experienced heavy rain ; and its ac- 
companiment, fever, had driven between 
forty and fifty men of the 43d N. 1. iatp 
hospital. At Vizianagraro, the troops, 
who had been knocked about so much in 
the late campaigns, were suffering a great 
deal of sickness ; 213 of the 3d L. I., and 
79 of the 8th N. I., were in hospital on 
tbo 8th of September. 

Ths Ceylon Observer, of September 23, 


states that Co). Muller, of the Ceylon rifle, 
regt. who was to have been tried by a court- 
martial, bat sent in his unconditional re- 
signation, and was to quit the island. 

It is reported at Singapore, on the 
authority of private letters, that Messrs. 
Plowden and Davis, who have been ap- 
pointed second and third superintendents 
in China, under Lord Napier, purpose 
declining the honour intended to be con- 
ferred on them, as they prefer accepting 
the agency of the Company's remittances 
at Canton. 

The Observer of Trieste gives a letter 
from Damascus, dated Dec. 8, represent- 
ing that the finest provinces of Persia were 
ravaged by civil war. The uncle of the 
new shah had raised a numerous army, 
with which he was endeavouring to usurp 
the rights of his nephew. The inhabitants 
of Teheran were in consternation lest the 
warlike tribes on the frontiers of Turkey, 
should take advantage of the rebellion to 
enter Iran and plunder the villages. Ac- 
cording to another letter, two &ys later, 
the new monarch had resolved on applying- 
to Russia for assistance. 

The brig La FlecJie , just arrived at 
Toulon from Alexandria, brings intelli- 
gence that all the difficulties opposed to a 
peace between the Sultan aud Mehemat 
Ali are entirely removed ; that tbe charges 
d'affaires of France and England have 
insisted upon tbe Viceroy's accepting a 
treaty, whereby Egypt will be acknow- 
ledged as an independent state, on payings 
to tbe Grand Seignior a considerable iiw. 
demnity. Russia, England, and France 
guarantee the execution of tbe treaty. 

The Egyptian Monsieur of Nov. 15fo 
publishes a long report on the affairs of 
Syria. It appears that the disturbance# 
are at an end, and that tbe Egyptian army 
only lost 140 men in Us conflicts with tb* 
insurgents, and had 366 wounded. 

In the journal of Mr. W. Yate, a mis- 
sionary in New Zealand, are the following 
notices of the use of spirits amongst tho 
natives, one of the effects of contact with 
Europeans : — 

“ The poor unhappy natives connected 
with that dreadful place, Kororarika, have 
lately taken to drink ardent spirits, which 
they are distributing about the country as 
much as they can* The effects are very 
manifest;. and the sin for which those 
will have to answer who first introduced 
them, and forced them upon the natives, 
is very great An attempt has been made 
to introduce spirits among the natives in 
the mission settlements ; but it came tQ 
our ears, and has failed. 

“ Before the conclusion of service (on 
Sunday), we were disturbed by some 
native youths, who were intoxicated, and 
were boxing in true English style. The 
principal persons were a son of Waremhj 
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tad one of Rewa’s. After they were upon the peraknoag oonergnonrf -of (he 
ported* which wee effected with difficulty, baneful introduction of ardent spirits into 
they fell upon every one they met, like the native community, observe* : — 
two young bulls, upsetting old and young. “ How hr legislation should act* at 
This is a new acquisition, and will, ere reference to this evil, as a powerful and 
long, prove destructive to many. Rum commanding auxiliary to religion, pahfic 
is now imported in large quantities, and decency, and humanity, is a noble pro- 
several of the cbiefr are acquiring a relish bleu now, almost far the first tone* 
for it !*’ largely to be discussed by the British na- 

The Missionary Register, commenting tfon.” 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


NSW GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

On the 28th January, a Court of Di- 
rectors was held at the East- India House, 
when the Right Hon. Lord Heytesbury, 
G.C.B., was appointed Governor-general 
of India. 

STEAK COMMUNICATION WITH INDIA. 

It has already been stated that the 
project for a steam communication with 
India by way of Egypt was about to be 
revived under the sanction of the present 
Government. The views of the India 
Board on the subject may be collected 
from the annexed letter from Lord Ellen- 
borongh to Mr. Waghom, the enterpris- 
ing officer who has already done so much 
to promote it, on whom (and there could 
not be a fitter man for the purpose) the 
management of further proceedings will 
in great measure devolve : — 

“ India Board, Jan. 24*. 

" Sir, — I am happy to learn from you 
that so strong a disposition exists on the 
part of private merchants at Calcutta and 
at Liverpool to establish a regular com- 
munication with India, by means of steam- 
vessels, and by the route of the Red Sea. 1 

“ You are aware, from the intercourse 
I had with you when I was at this board 
before, that I am very anxious to see such 
a communication established, believing 
that it would produce to the country con- 
siderable commercial and political advan- 
tages, while it would greatly contribute 
to public convenience. I am inclined to 
think that the measure would be best and 
most economically conducted by a com- 
pany of private individuals, and that it 
would be advisable that such a company 
should undertake the transport of passen- 
gers and letters between England and 
Calcutta. 


be fixed on letters sent to India in privtte 
ships by the route of the Cape. 

“ The King's Government con go no 
further. If a company should be esta- 
blished for the purpose of undertaking the 
transport of passengers and of letters from 
England to India by the route of the Red 
Sea, I shall strongly press upon the Coart 
of Directors the expediency of encourag- 
ing the enterprise, during the first four 
years, by a liberal contribution in money. 

“ I am, Sir, your most obedient hum- 
ble servant, 

“ Ellbnbokough. 

To Thomas Waghom, Esq." 

Notice has been given at the Post-office 
this morning, that the Mediterranean mail 
will take letters for Egypt and India, the 
postage, which is to be paid here, being 
the same to Alexandria as to Malta. This 
will be in operation with the mail of the 
2d of March. — Times. 

We have noticed the progress of steam 
navigation on the fine shores of the Me- 
diterranean. A new undertaking has re- 
cently been projected, likely to interest 
travellers and merchants. The French 
steam -vessel, the Mediterranean, will sail 
on the 15th of February for Alexandria, 
in Egypt, touching at Nice, Genoa, Li- 
voroa, Civita Veccbia, Naples, Malta, and 
Navarino. The Ocean steam-packet wiR 
mil on the 25th of the^sfime month, for 
the same destination, touching also at the 
same ports. This mode of communica- 
tion establishes another link between oar 
commerce and the East ; it also facilitates 
the connection with India by way of the 
Red Sea. In a few weeks we mav receive 
letters from houses in India. — Gazette dm 
Midi. 


“ The Postmaster- General has con- receipts of societies. 


sented that no higher postage shall be 
chaiged on letters sent to Alexandria by 
the King's packets than may be charged 
by the King's packets to Malta ; and his 
lordship has further consented that the 
postage of letters taken in private ships 
from England to India by the route of 
the Red Sea, shall be the same as nf§| t 


The following are die receipts of the 
undermentioned societies in the last year, 
1833 - 34 :— 

British and Foreign Bible 88,807 

Church Misekxury .................. mjm 

koodoo Missionary 

Baptist Mtakmarv ifMf 

ChroUan KaowSLe mfS 


y Google 


I 

i 
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The amount of the receipts by all the 
various similar societies in the United 
Kingdom and America, last year, was 
680 , 134 , whereof nearly one-fifth was 
for books sold. 

roman catholic mission in INDIA. 
We are assured, on authority that leaves 
no room to doubt the authenticity of the 
fact, that immediately before his retire- 
ment, on the dissolution of the Whig mi- 
nistry. Mr. Grant addressed a letter to 
the East- India Board of Directors, re- 
questing them to allocate a certain sum, 
or otherwise make provision for convey- 
ing Popish missionaries or priests to 
India. This measure is of a piece with 
that which we formerly noticed in regard 
to Mr. Spring Rice and New South 
Wales ; but it is a lamentable proof of a 
total dereliction of all right principle. It 
is a new proof of the fruits of secret in- 
trigues with O'Connell and the Irish 
priests. It is the sacrifice of Protes- 
tantism at the blood-stained shrine of 
Popery. — Record. 

HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 


v. U. Moore retired on h. p. (16 Jan. 35} ; Ena.P.C. 
Edwards from h. p. 58th Regt, to be ensign, re- 
paying dif., v. Vtoey prom, in 39th F. (16 do.) 

49tA Foot (In Bengal). Eos. C. A. Sinclair to be 
lieut, v. Sutton dec. (2 June 34) ; L. H. O. Mao 
lean to be ens., v. Sinclair (26 Dec.) 

54 th Foot (at Madras). Major Ranald Mac- 
donald, from h. p. unattached, to be major, ▼. 
Moore prom. (16 Jan. 35). 

63d Foot (at Madras). Ens. W. B. Fairtlough to 
be lieut, v. Dexter dec. (26 Dec. 34) ; Ens. E. S. 
Cassan, from h. p. 1st F., to be ens.,v. Fairtlough 
(26 do.) — Vesey Berdmore to be ens., v. Johnson 
dec. (9 Jan. 35). 

75 th Foot (at Cape). Capt W. F. Holt, from b.p. 
unattached, to be paymaster, v. Doyle (30th Dec. 
34). 

96TA Foot (at Cape). Ens. Charles Granet to be 
lieut. by purch., v. Wallis who retires ; and F. A. 
Whimper to be ens. by purch., v. Granet (both 
23 Jan. 35). 

Cape Mounted Rijlemen. Ens. J. C. Barkley, 
fromh. p. 32d F., to be ens., v. O'Reilly who re* 
signs (9 Jan. 35).— F. T. Le T ousel to be ens. by 
purch., v. Barkley who retires (23 do.) 

Unattached. Brer.Lieut.Col. John Moore, from 
54th F., to be lieutcol. (16 Jan. 35). 

Brevet — Capt. F. C. Cheney, Royal Artillery, 
to have {local rank of colonel during his employ- 
ment on a particular service in Asia (27 Nov. 34). 

Brevet — The undermentioned cadets of Hon. 
E.I. Company’s service to have temporary rank as 
ensign during period of their being placed at Chat- 
ham, for field instruction in art of sapping and 
mining : Cadets Robert Pigou and James Henry 
Burke (16 Jan. 35). 


EROMOTIONS AND CHANCES. 

4th L. Drag*, (at Bombay). Cornet John E. 
G cits to be Beut by purch., v. Fawkes prom. ; 
and Douglas Halkett to be cornet by purch., v. 
Geils (both 23 Jan. 35). 

16 CA L. Drags, (in Bengal). Comet C. W. Rey- 
nolds to be lieut., v. Wardroper dec. (27 March 
34) » Comet D. Inverarity to be lieut. by purch., 
v. Reynolds whose prom, by purch. has not taken 
place (26 Dec.) ; Comet J. W. Melville, from h.p„ 
to be comet by purch., ▼. Inverarity 126 do.) ; 
Hon. C. A. Dillon to be comet by purch., v. Mel- 
vin* who retires (9 Jan. 35). 

Foot (at Bombay). LleotGen. Right Hon. Sir 
James Kempt, G.C.B., from 40th F*, to be coL, 
▼. Gen. Sir Wm. Keppel dec. (23d Dec. 34). 

3 d Foot (la Bengal). Lieut. C. H. L. Tinllng, 
from 13th F., to be capt. by purch., v. Whittam 
(30 Dec. 34).— W. J. Dorehill to be ens. by purch., 
r. Sayer who retires (16 Jan. 35 . 

4th Foot (in N.S. Wales). Ens. Geo. Dixon, from 
77th F., to be lieut. by purch., v. Tytler who re- 
tires (20 Dec. 34 Lieut. Alex. Roberton, from 

h.p. 91st F., to be lieut., v. Dixon app. to 77th F. 
(30 Dec. 94). 

13* Foot (in Bengal). Ens. George Khw to be 
Heat, by purch* Trnling prom, in 3d F. ; and 
J. C. WhUh to be ens. by purch., v. King (both 
16 Jan. 35). 

16t* Foot (in Bsngal). Ens. John Henderson to 
be lieut., v. M'Grath dec. (28 Nov. 34) ; Wm. Fen- 
wick to be ens., v. Horsburgh (26 Dec. 34). 

26th Foot (in Bengal). W. B. Park to be ens.. 
v. Bernard dec. (26 Dec. 34). 

rnh Foot (in Bengal). Cornet T. Mosley, from 
5th Dr.Gu., to be lieut. by purch., v. Martin who 
retires (23 Jxn. 35). 

39th Foot (at Madras). Lieut T. H. Kirkley to 
be capt, v. Mansell dec. (1 June 34) ; Ens. W. H. 
Viney, from 40th Regt., to be lieut, v. Kirkley 
(16 Jan. 35). 

40C* Foot (at Bombay). LleutGen. Sir George 
Cooke. K.C.B., from 77th F., to be coL, v. Sir 
jnod Kempt app. to command of 2d F. (23 Dec. 
34). — Lieut L. Bulkeley to be rapt by purch.. v. 
Millar who retires; Ens-J.M.B.Neill to be lleutby 
purch , v. Bulkeley ; and H. Seymour to be ens. 
by porch., v. Neill (all 9 Jan. 35).— Major A. B. 
Taylor, from h. p. unattached, to be paymaster, 
fmnt.Joum. N.S. VoL.16.No.62, 


MINISTERIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Right Hon. J. C. Herries to be secretary at 
war. 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Knatchbull, Bart., 
to be paymaster general of the forces. 

The Right Hon. Str John Beckett Bart, to be 
advocate-general, or judge-martial of the forces. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Dec. 29. BeUona, Rohifi, from Batavia and 
Padang; off Falmouth. — 30. John M'LeUtm, 
M ‘Donald, from Bengal 4th Aug., Madras 25th 
do., and Cape 22d Oct.; in the Clyde.— Jan. 3, 
1835. Charles Carter , Chriatall, from Cape 24th 
Oct; off Dover — 5. Mountstuart Etphisutone , 
Richardson, from Bengal 16th Aug., and Cape 
25th Oct. ; off Plymouth — & James Harris, Pear- 
son, tram N^. Wales 23d July; off Falmouth- 
12. Royal George , Wilson, from Bengal 21st June; 
and Columbia, Ware, from Singapore 2d June; 
both off Portsmouth.— 12. Maria, Palmer, from 
Mauritius 12th Oct; at Dublin— 13. Jeon Wilson, 
Banks, from Mauritius 23d Sept; and Maty Ann, 
Mallow, from Cape 7th Sept; both at Deal— 14. 
Fanny, Drummond, from Mauritius 4th Sept f 
and Cape 5th Oct ; at Deal— 14. Parmelia, Gil- 
bert, from Singapore 8th Aug. ; off Eastbourne— 
14. Patriot K ng, Clarke, from Bengal 6th Sept. ; 
Ripley, Lloyd, from ditto 10th Aug. ; Huddersfield , 
Noakes, from Bombay 23d Aug.; and Blakely, 
Johnson, from Mauritius 4th Oct ; all off Liver- 
pool— 14. Urania, Dunn, from Cape 5th Oct ; In 
London Dock*— 15. Frankland, Edwards, from 
Bengal 2d Sept ; and AUerton, Gill, from ditto 
21st Aug. ; both at Liverpool— 15. Magnet , Col- 
lins, from Cape 16th Oct; and Jane Brown, 
Dunlop, from Batavia 6th Aug., and Singapore 
6lh Sept; both at Gravesend— 16. Doncaster , 
Richards, from Mauritius 29th Sept; at Fal- 
mouth— 17. General Hewitt (late Bankier), from 
Bengal 23d May. Madras 29th June, and Cape 
28th Oct; at Deal— 17* Perseverance, Gibson, 
from Canton 28th June; off Liverpool— 17- Vcctis, 
Parsons, from Mauritius 13th Oct ; at Falmouth. 
—19. Manchester, Lewis, from Mauritius 24th 
Oct ; and Ceres, Blurapeid, from ditto 14th Sept.; 
both at Gravesend— 19. Caroline, Macdonald, 

fDJPV 
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from Mauritius 83d Sept. } Harding t, Thornton, 
from ditto 89th Sept.; Hortensia, Reed, from 
Singapore 2tith Aug. ; and Elizabeth Moot e, Moose, 
from ditto 2 7 th July, and Batavia 4th Sept. ; all 
at Deal. — 20. Catherine, Walford, from Cape 6th 
Nov. (with teas) ; at Deal — 21. Alexander Robert- 
mm, Black, from Batavia 10th Sept. ; and Mary 
Ann Webb, Vlner, from Bengal 8th Sept.; both 
at Liverpool. — 81. Spartan , Webb, from Bengal 
90th Aug. ; off Liverpool. — Prince*, Grey, from 
Batavia Uth Sept.; at Cowes (for Antwerp).— 
94, Royal William, Ireland, from Madras 7th Oct., 
and Cape 87th Nov. ; off I’ortsmouth. — 26. Eg- 
ham. Turner, from Cape 96th Nov. ; off Margate. 
—Ma ~ " 


from , 

from Cape 1st Dec. (with teas); off Portsmouth. 
— George Canning , Henry, from Mauritius ; and 
Margaret , Taylor, from Cape 15th Nov.; both 
at Lrver^ooL— Balfour, Bee, from Bombay ; off 

Departures. 

Jan. 1. Emma Eugenia, Milbank, for N.S. 
Wales ; and Spence, Hardie, for V.D. Land ; both 
from Deal. — 1. Croum, Cowman, tor Bombay, 
from Liverpool. — 2. Brookline, Pearce, for Ma- 
nilla and China; from Deal — 7. Tamerlane, 
M'Kellar, far Bengal ; and Mountetuart Elphin- 
etene , Small, for Bombay ; both from Greenock. 
—8. Edinburgh, Marshall, for Bombay and 
China; from Deal — 8. Neva, Peck, for N.S. 
Wales (with convicts) ; from Cove of Cork; 
—12. William Turner , Leitch, for Bombay ; 
from Liverpool. — 13. Cognac Packet, S pitta], for 
Mauritius ; and Maria, Burton, for Algoa Bay ; 
both from De&L— 13. Ann Lockerby, Johnson, for 
Bengal; and Heyworth, Pritchard, for Cape; 
both from Liverpool — 14. Ranger , Smith, for 
Bombay; from Liverpool — 18. Olive Branch, 
Shilling, and Prince George , Creed, both for 
Cape; from DeaL— 18. Warwick, Gibson, for 
Bengal; AJiquie, N'Fee, for Bombay; aad John 
Taylor, Crawford, for ditto ; all from Liverpool. 
—19. Peetonjee Bomanjee, Thompson, for Bom- 
bay ; from Greenock.— at Severn, Braithwaite, 
for Cape, Madras, and Bengal ; and Claudine 
Hea thorn, for Cape and Madras ; both from 
Portsmouth — 90. Norval, Coltish, for V.D. Land ; 
from Deal.— 20. Brilliant, Gibson, for Batavia, 

Singapore, and China; fromGreenock 21. Emma, 

Pickett, and Intrinsic, Bolton, both for Bengal ; 
from Liverpool — 22. Hero, Dowson, for N.S. 
Wales (with convicts); from Portsmouth.— 25. 
Morning Star, Linton, for Ceylon ; from DeaL 


Per Doncaeter, from Mauritius: CapL Vicar*. 
Royal Engineers ; Capt- Manning, late of the ship 
Earl of Liverpool. 

Per General Hewitt, from Bengal : Lieut. 
Stevens.— t Mrs. Pringle and two children *»***—» 
at the Cape). 

Per Princeee, from Manilla : George Marshall, 
Esq.; Mr. Wilson. 

Per Royal William, from Madras: Mrs. CoL 
Paske; Mrs. Newlyn ; Mrs Williams and child; 
Mrs. Campbell and three children ; Col. Paske, 
Madras artillery ; Major Briggs, H.M. 63d Regt. ; 
CaptMSmth and Kirby, H.MT39th Regt. ; Lieut. 
Rochfort, 41st Madras N.I. ; Lieut. Rickards, 21st 
do. ; Lieut. Cox, 13th L. Drags. ; Lieut. Burnet, 
H.M. 78th RegL ; Lieut. Williams, 54th RegL ; 
Lieut. McLeod, H.M. 63d Regt. ; Ens. Dalrymple, 
48th Regt. ; Dr. Campbell, H.M. 55th Regt.; Dr. 
Bell, Madras estab. ; Assist. Surga. Grant and 
Wright, ditto; 2 female servants. 

Expected . 

Per Talleyfidd, from Madras : CapL Rowland- 
■on, 46th Regt. N.I. ; CapL Gibbon, H.M. 63d 
RagL; CapL Leckie, H.M. 39th RegL; Lieut. 
Macqueen, 3d L.C. ; LieuL Tyler, Madras artil- 
lery ; Lieut. Mardall, Madras army ; Assist. Surg. 
Kevin. — For the Cape: LieuL Cumberleee, Ma- 
dras army. 

Per Aurora, from Bengal: Profeasor Withers, 
of Bishop’s College.— For the Cape : Dr. Grimes. 

Per General Palmer, from Bengal : Mrs, Sutton ; 
Miss Campbell ; Major Gray, H.M. 44th RegL ; 
CapL Douglas, ditto; LieuL Crewman ; Thomas 
Anderson, Etq. ; C. Jameson, Esq. H. Harris, 
Esq. | 

Per John Stamp , from Bombay : W. C. Mc Lean. 
Capt. Bellamy ; Mr. W\ Austin ; three ia- 


Per Seppinge, from Ceylon: CoL and Mrs. Mu], 
ler; Mrs. Champion; Lieut. Servante ; 4 chil- 
dren ; 2 servants ; 1 discharged soldier. 


PASSENGEBS FROM THE EAST. 

Per Pearl, from Mauritius: Major Magennis, 
H.M. 87th RegL; Mrs. Magennis and two chil- 
dren. 

Per John Lallan, from Bengal (corrected 
list) : Mrs. McFarlane ; Mrs. Duff; Mrs. Sande- 
man ; LieuL Sandeman, Bengal army ; Rev. Mr. 
Duff; Rev. Mr. Grove; Mr. Amundo Chundo; 
Misses McFarlane and Duff; Masters McFarlane, 
Duff, Sandeman, and Blues ; two female servants. 
—(Mrs. Blues died at sea 29th July). 

Per Jam* Harris, from Sydney ; Mr. J.Crenan. 
Per Winscal *, from Bengal : CapL Dodgin, 
H.M. 44th Regt. : Dr. KelsalL 
Per Mountetuart Elphinxtone, from Bengal (cor- 
rected list); Mrs. Watson; Mrs. Lyons; Mrs. 
Cornish; A. Sconce, Esq., C.S.; CapL Miles, 
1st B.N.I. ; Capt. Whittam and LieuL Pesch&ll, 
H.M. army ; Lieuts. Corash, Kaye, and Rogers, 
Bengal artillery; Major Pereira's two children. 
From the Cape: Col. Hunter and family, trans- 
ferred from the General Hewitt / Major Cotton and 
family ; LieuL Webster — Landed at the Cape : 
Major Pattle ; Dr. MacIntyre ; Ens. Hay. i Miss 
Mary Watson died in the Bay of Bengal ; Lieut. 
Paterson, Madras army, died at sea). 

Per Royal George, from Bengal (corrected list) : 
Mrs. Major Webb and two children ; Mrs. White 
and child; CapL La yard, H.M. 44th RegL; LieuL 
Harris, 30th B.N.I.; Lieut. Remington, 12th 
B.N.I. ; Lieut. Bates, H.M. 88th RegL, in charge 
of troops ; 33 soldiers, 2 women, and 3 children. 

Per Patriot King, from Bengal : CapL G. D 
Johnstone, 25th Nil. * p 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Seeern.tor Madras and Bengal: LieuLCoL 
Walker, H.M. service; CapL CUflbrd, Beng a l 
mtov ; LieuL and Mrs. Fair, Madras armyTsfia. 
White ; Dr. Clark ; Mr. Gallagher ; Mr. Bird : 
J} r * C«ej Mr. Holbrow; Mr. Lamb; Mr. Jones; 
Mr. Astell ; Mr. Boulton; Mr. Dtrnkln; Mr. Hill ; 
Mr. Pollard. 

Per Claudine, for Cape and Madraa: Dr. and 
Mrs. Flockton; Dr. and Mrs. Kirby ; LieuL and 
Mrs. Sansum 5 LieuL and Mrs. Burdett ; CapL 
Ross; Assist.Surg. Mahoney; AsrisLSurg. Mac- 
kenzie; Masters Phillips and White. s 
Per Edinburgh, for Bombay : "Major and Mrs. 
Ovuns; Mr. and Mrs. Templeton ; Mi* Robert- 
son ; LieuL Raitt, Bombay army ; LieuL Hart, 
ditto ; Mr. Burnes and servant ; Mr. Harrison. 
assisLsurg. ; Mr. Taylor; Mr. Pitcairn; Mr! 
Clark ; Mr. Bowen, die. 

Per General Kyd , for Madras, Bengal, and Chi- 
na ; Sir Edward J. Gambler, recorder of Penang 
and parti'; Capt. and Mrs. Dougin ; CapLand 
Mrs. Stokes; Miss Kendall ; Capt. ShowersiCapL 
Sharpen; Comet Jackson; LieuL Seymour ; Lieut. 
Menzies; Dr. Fenrier ; Mr. McDowell ; Mr. Web- 
ster and servant; Mr. Stewart; Mr. Min; Mr. 
Paton; Mr. Gore; Mr. Davison; Mr. Alex- 
ander; Mr. Travers; Mr. Harvey; Mr. Hepburn; 
Mr. Moore; Mr. Fenwick; Mr. Greenlaw; two 
Messrs. Boyd; Mr.Foulton; Mr. Mercer. 


Per Frank land, from Bengal : Mrs. Edwards. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Earl of Eldon, Theater, from Bombay to 
London, was burnt at sea on the 27th Sept., in 
laL 10 S. , long. 77.88 E., in consequence of the Ig- 
nition of the cotton, of which her cargo was com- 
posed. The crew and passengers, after being thir- 
teen days in the boats, arrived at the Isle of Ro- 
drigues on the loth Oct, and from thence in a 
fishing smack at the Mauritius on the 23d ditto. — 
The following are the names of the nitnongeri . 
Major Hart, deputy qu.masLgen. Bombay army ; 
Mrs. Hart ; CapL Hewitt, Bombay service; Mrs. 
Hewitt: LienL Marsh, Bombay army: Mrs. Marsh 
xnd child ; LieuL Stark, Bombay aruiy ; LieuL 
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Ashton, Madras army ; Dr. Ramsay, H M. 40th 
Regt. : Lieut. Hobart ; Mrs. Anny ; 3 servants. 

The Lord of the Isle s, Higton, from Calcutta, 
bound to Liverpool, grounded in the Hooghley 
Sept. 6, while lying at anchor, and in three minutes 
after the vessel began to turn over. The crew 
made their escape in the cutter, with the exception 
of one man drowned. 

The Mart , Richards, from Launceston to Lon- 
don, was totally wrecked off the east-coast of the 
Falkland Islands on the 3d July. Crew, after be- 
ing out 45 days, saved by H.M.S. Sparrotchatok. 

The Harriot whaler, Hall, is tost on the coast of 
New Zealand. The master and twelve of the crew 
killed by the natives, and the rest made prisoners. 

The Esther, Nicholson, from Marseilles to Mau- 
ritius, having sprung 8 leak soon after leaving the 
Capeof Good Hope, was abandoned by the crew. 

The Mercury , which sailed from Calcutta on 
10th Oct. 1833, for King George's Sound, has not 
since been heard of. 

Fean are entertained for the safety of the Charles 
Eaton, from Sydney to China, from some wreck# 
picked up on the S.E. side of Double Island, 
Torres Strain, on the 31st August. 

The Pyladet steamer, Bunnemeyer, from Rot- 
terdam to Batavia, sprung a leak after getting to 
sea on the 2d January, and in putting back, sunk 
off the Ooster in seven fathoms. One of the crew 
drowned. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Dec. 26. At Tottenham, the lady of Colonel 
Strover, of a son. 

Jan. 7, 1835. The lady of Henry Stalman, Esq., 
of Somerset-street, Portman-squjre, of a daugh- 
ter. 

ft. At Fleet land.% near Fareham, the lady of 
LieuLCoL Kyd, Madras army, of a daughter. 

10. At Ayr, the lady of Major Wm. Cunning- 
ham, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a son. 

— The wife of Mr. VillieTB Pearce, late of the 
post-office department. New South Wales, of a 
son. 

14. In Dublin, the lady of Lieut. Wm. John 
Ottley, 2d Regt. Bombay L.C., of a daughter. 

20. At Wardle, Newhaven, the lady of Major J. 
Pearson, Hon. E. I. Company's service, of a son. 

— At the Oaks, in the county of Surrey, the 
lady of Sir Charles Edward Grey, of a son. 


MARRIAGES. 

Dec. 16. At Inverness, C apt. John Macdonald, 
of the Bengal Infantry, to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of the late John Mathesoo, Esq. of 
Attadale. 

18. At Budock, Capt. Dunkln, of the HoiuEast- 
Indla Company’s service, to Susan Nod, daughter 
and coheiress of the late James Edwards, Esq., of 
Portreath, in the county of Cornwall. 

Jan. 3, 1835. At Croydon Church, Mr. John 
Macronc, 3, St. James’s Square, to Adeline, se- 
cond daughter of Joseph Bordwine, Esq., Pro- 
fessor of Fortification to the Hon. East-lndia 
Company’s Military College, Addiscombe. 


6. At the British Ambassador's, Park, John 
Kerbey, Esq., to Emily, second daughter of Capt. 
Holman, R.N. 

8. At Cheltenham, Capt. Robert Watts, of the 
Madras army, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
W. H. Carter, Esq., of New Park, county of 
Dublin. 

— At Inverness, Capt. Hector Mackenzie, of the 
Bengal army, third son of the late Sir Hector 
Mackenzie, Bart., of Gairloch, to Mary Lydia, 
eldest daughter oi Maj.Can. Sir Hugh Fraser, 
K.C.B. 

Lately . At Buckland House, near Dover, Chas. 
Wentworth Burdett, Esq., Lieut, in the 41st Regt. 
Madras N.I., nephew and heir of the present Sir 
Charles Wyndham Burdett, Bart., to Harriet, 
only daughter of Wm. Hugh Burgess, Esq. 

— At Seaford, Sussex, Capt. J. W. MicheR, 
of the Bengal Infantry, to Sarah, daughter of H. 
Harrison, Esq. 


DEATHS. 

Dec. 21. On his passage home from India, Lieut. 
Angus Paterson, of the Madras army, fourth son 
of James Pateison, Esq., of Kilrush, county 
Clare. 

24. At Aberdeen, in his 73d year, the Rev. 
James Kidd, d.d., who for many years discharged 
the duties of Professor of Oriental languages in 
Mareschal College, Aberdeen. 

25. At Edinburgh, Mr. Henry Johnston, for- 
merly a clerk in the East-lndia House, aged 47. 

29. At his residence, in Upper Seymour-street, 
Portman- square, fn the 83d year of his age. 
Thomas Oakes, Esq., late of the Madras Civil 
Service. 

— At Bath, after a few days’ illness, the Rev. 
T. R. Malthus, a.m. and r.R.8., Professor of His- 
tory and Political Economy at the Esst-lndia 
College, Herts. 

Jan. 2, 1835. At North-Bank, Regent’s Park, 
Mrs. Saunders, widow of the Late Edward Saun- 
ders, Esq., formerly a member of oouncil at 
Madras. 

3. At Ashby, Leicestershire, in his 57th year, 
the Rev. Richard Kenney, minister of St. Peter's, 
Preston, and formerly one of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society's missionaries in India. 

& At his residence in Dcvonshire-place, John 
Wilton, Esq., late of the Hon. East-lndia Com- 
pany's Bengal civil service, in the 80th year of 
nis age. 

11. At Islington, Mary Mercy, wife of the Rev. 
William Ellis, the well-known author of the 
“ Polynesian Researches," and late missionary to 
the Sandwich Islands. 

20. At Epsom, Lieut. -Col. Watte, late erf H.M. 
13th Regt., aged 82. 

25. At Stockwell -green, Surrey, Lieut.-CoL 
Hugh Sutherland, formerly Captain of H.M. 
73d Regt., and afterwards in the service of Dowlut 
Row Scindiah, aged 60. 

Lately. On his passage from India, Major Pon- 
sonby Kelley, of H.M. 20th Regt. 

— Lieut. S. Flinders. R.N., of Donlngton, 
brother of Capt. Flinders, who explored the west- 
ern coast of New Holland. 

— At Liverpool, aged 40, after a tedious ill- 
ness, on his return from Swan River, Edward, 
second son of the late Michael Samson, Esq., of 
Spittal-square, London. 
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152 PRICES OF EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST. [F*b- 

N.B. The letter* P.C. denote prime cost, or manu/hctvrer*’ price* / A. advance (per cent,) on the mama p 
D. discount ( per cent.) on the eame t N.D. no demand.— The batar maund i* equal to 82 Tb. 9 os. * 
dr*., and 100 bazar maund* equal to 110 factory maund*. Good* sold by So. Rupee* B. md*. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when told by Ct. Rupee* F. md*. — The Madras Candy i* equal to 500fb» The 
Surat Candy i* equal to 746* ib. The Pecul is equal to 133J lb. The Corge i* 30 piece*. 


CALCUTTA, August 28, 1834. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs. cwt 14 0 6% 20 0 I 

Bottles 10012 0 — 13 0| 

Coala B. md. o 41 — 0 5J 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 38 15 — 37 3 | 

Brasiers', ......do. 34 8 — 34 14 1 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Grow do. 33 4 — 33 8 1 

Bolt do. 34 3 — 34 7 1 

Tile do. 37 0 — 37 15 | 

Nails, assort do. 47 0 — 53 0 

— Peru Slab CtRs. do. 30 0 — 31 8 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas ....................do. 1 9 — 1 11 t 

Cottons, chlntx pee. ; 

— Mullins, assort ...do. 1 2—13 0 

— Yarn 16 to 170 0 4 — 0 8 

Cutlery, fine 40 to G0A.AP.C. I 

Glass 4A. — 8A. I 

Hardware 30A. — 50A. 

Hosiery, cotton 4A. — 20A. ! 

Ditto, silk 20 to 23 D.AP.C. 

I 


I Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 8 @ 4 10 

flat do. 4 10 — 4 1* 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 37 

flat do. 3 6 — 3 lO 

Bolt do. 3 8 — 3 11 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 50 

Nails 11 0—15 4 

Hoops F.md. 3 9 — 31* 

1 Kentledge cwt. 13—14 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 11 — 6 13 

unstamped do. 0 8—69 

Millinery 25 to 35D.A P.C. 

Shot, patent bag 

Spelter .CtRs. F. md. 4 12 — 4 14 

Stationery 25 to40A.A P.C. 

Steel, English...... CtRs. F. md 5 13 — 5 14 

Swedish do. 6 13 — 7 * 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 8 — 20 O 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 2 15 — 8 3 

coarse and middling. . . . 13 — 21* 

Flannel fine 1 6 — 1 13 


MADRAS, October 1, 1835. 


Rs. 

Bottle* 100 7 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 315 — 

— Cake* do. 280 — 

Old do. 250 — 

Nails, assort do. 280 — 

Cottons, Chints 10 A. — 

— Muslins and Ginghams 15A. — 

— Longdoth, fine.... 30A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 20A. — 

. P C. — 


Rs. I Rs. Rs. 

8 Iron Hoops candy 25 @ 28 

330 Nails do. 

290 Lead, Pig do. 42 — 45 

280 Sheet do. 35 — 40 

300 Millinery 20A. — 

15 A. Shot, patent 20A.— 25 A. 

20 A. 1 Spelter candy 45 — 50 

40 A. I Stationery 45A. — 50 A. 

10 A. 1 Steel, English candy 80 — 85 

10 A. Swedish do. 50 — 56 

30 A. | Tin Plates box 20 — 21 

10 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine...... 15 D. — SOD. 


Iron, Swedish, 


42 

— 50 j coarse 


SOD. 

— English sq 


25 

— 28 — Flannel, fine 

P.C. — 

10 A. 

— Flat and bolt 


25 

_ 28 || 




BOMBAY, September 13, 1834. 


Anchors cwt 

Bottles do*. 

Coals chald. 

Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . . . .cwt. 

— Thick sheets do. 

— ■ Plate do. 

Tile do. 

Cottons, Chints, Ac., Ac 

— Longdoths 

Muslins 

— Other goods 

— Yarn, Nos. 20 to60 lb. 

Cutlery, table 

Glass and Earthenware .... 

Hardware 

Hosiery, half hose 


Rs. Ra. 
10 @ 12 

1.2 

10 — 15 

53 — 64 

55 — 56 

51—52 
63 


0.6 — 1 

P. - 25 D. 


25 D. 


I Rs. 

I Iron, Swedish, bar...... St. candy 51 (e£ 

English, do. do. 26 — 

! Hoops cwt. 6 

Nails do. 13 — 

Sheet do. 6 

Rod for bolts St candy 33 — 

do. for nails do. 32 

Lead, Pig cwt 11 

! Sheet. do. 10£ 

i Millinery no 

Shot, patent cwt 9 

Spelter do. 8 — 

Stationery P. G 


Rs. 

JL 

14 

"ST 


M 


P. C. 

P.C. 


36 D. ! Steel, Swedish tub II — 


Tin Plates box 24 — 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine . .yd. 6 — 

, coarse 1.4 — 

J— Flannel, fine 1 — 


CANTON, June 17, 1834. 


Cottons, Chintx, 28 yds. 

Longcloths 

Muslins, 20 yds.. .. 

Cambrics, 40 yds . 

Randannoes 

Yam, Nos. 16 to 50 

Iron, Bar 

Rod 

Lead, Pig 


Dr*. Dn. 

.piece 2ft @ 4ft Smalts 

..do. 3 — 5 Steel, Swedish 

..da 2 — 2ft ; Woollens, Broadcloth 

..da 4 — 5 || da ex super 

..da 14 — 2 I Camlets 

-pecul 40 — 55 |! Do. Dutch 

.-da 1.30 —1.40 Long Ells 

..da 21 — j (Tin, Straits 

..do- 3ft — 33 Tin Plates 


Dn. Dn. 
.pecul 30 @ 79 
..tub 4 - 

...yd. 0.70 —1.15 

...yd. 2.75 

..pee. 15 —21 
. da 28 30 

..da 8 - 8ft 
.pecul 15 — 15ft 
..box 10 —11 
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Dr*. Dr*. 

Anchors pecul 8 @ 9 

Bottles loO S* — 31 

Copper Nails and Sheathing pecul 37—39 

Cot tons. Mad* pollam*, 24yd . by 36ln. pc*, lft — 3 

ImlL Irish 24 36 do. 1| — 3 

Loogcloih* 38 to 40 • • • • 38 do. 3J — Cl 

— — ■ do. do 40-44 do. 41 — 74 

do. do, ••• • 44-54 do. 51 — 8J 

50 do. 

54 do. 

•do. 

•do. 

. Cambric, 12yd*. by 42 to 45 in.* do. 

- Jaconet, 20 44 * 46 do. 

• Lappets, 10 40 - 44 do. 

. China, fancy colour* do. 


• Prints, 7-8. tingle colours • 
9-8. 


21—3 

3 — 31 
H - 24 
\vexy li- 
ft miu D. 

4 - 54 


i Dr*. Dr*. 

Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Battick, dble.-doz. 21 @ 4 

do. do Pullicat do*. 1| — 2 

Twi»t, 20 to 40 pecul44 —46 

Hardware, assort dem. 

Iron, Swedish pecul 41—5 

English do. 24 — 3 

Nails do. 7 — 9 

Lead, Pig do. 4J — 5 

Sheet do. unsaleable 

Shot, patent bag — — 

Spelter pecul 4 — 4ft 

Steel, Swedish do. 51 — 

English do. — — 

Woollens, Long Ells pcs. 10 — 11 

Camblets do. 20—24 

Ladies' cloth yd. 11 — 2ft 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta , Sept. 1, 1834.— Chintzes have been 
somewhat in demand this week, chiefly turban 
seta and pines, the prices of which have somewhat 
improved.— The demand for all descriptions of 
White Cottons has been rather slack, with excep- 
tion of Mulls, Scarfs, and Dhootles, which con- 
tinue in good inquiry. Some sales of Scotch Piece 
Goods are reported at rather declined prices — 
Woollens continue In good demand, but without 
any improvement in price.— Mule Twist, Nos. 60 
to 90, is Inquired after, in consequence of a de- 
mand from the Upper Provinces, and the prices 
of the assortments are expected shortly to im- 
prove. Turkey red yarn continues in demand ; 
orange twist rather active; and yellow twist In 
limited inquiry. Other dyes continue dull of 
sale. — Copper has somewhat declined. Iron no 
alteration in prices. Steel and lead without any 
transaction. Spelter advancing. 

Madras, Oct . 1, 1834.— Europe Goods continue 


without any material change, both in prices and 
demand.— MeUls in limited demand at present ; 
holders of iron and copper anticipate a rise in 
price, and do not show M disposition to sell erven at 
our present rates. 

Bombay, Sept. 13, 1834.— The characteristic 
feature of our market is improvement in a few of 
the chief articles of import. 

Singapore, Aug. 14, 1834.— Our importations of 
European Piece Goods of late have been rather 
heavy ; but a good many sales of twist and piece 
goods continue to be made at our quotations. — 
Aug. 21. The Chitta, which arrived on the 16th, 
has added considerably to our present heavy stock 
of manufactures, in which there has not been 
much doing during the week.— Sept. 4. Very little 
doing in Piece goods and twist. 

Canton, June 17.— In our general trade there ia 
little doing. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES, 


Calcutta , Aug. 28, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy. 3 Rs. As. R». A*. [Sell. 

Prmn. 21 0 RemitUWe, No.1 to 887. 20 0 Prem. 

24 8 Other Numbers- 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Clast. 1 0 
0 10 • • • • Ditto. . • 2 do. 0 4 

Par Ditto.... 3 do. — 

none .... Ditto. ...4 da 

•* of News per Cent, from \ A . 

3 8 \ Na 1151 to end ../ 0 4 
3 4 3d 5 per Cent.l8t29-30. . 2 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832-33. 1 0 Disc. 

11,600 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 10, 400. 

Bank of Bengal Rate*. 


Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 4 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 


On Londoo and Liverpool, 6 months' sight and 
12 months’ date— to buy, 2s. to 2s. of d. ; to sell, 
2s. 2d. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras , Sept. 13, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, via. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. .96 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , vis. 106ft Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. . . 24 Prem. 

Five per cent. Bengal UnremitUble Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers in buying andselllng Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106ft Madras Rs. per 
1099a. Rs. 2 Disc. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1825. 
At the Rate of Subscription, ris. 106ft 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, Na 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from ft to 1ft Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106ft 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 1ft Prem. 

Bombay , Sejd. 13, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

Bills on London, at 6 ma sight, Is. lOftd. to 2s. 
per Rupee. 

On CalcutU, at 30 days’ sight, 10G to 106.8 Bom. 

Rs. per loo Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras, at 30 days’ sight, 101 to 101.8 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

RemitUble Loan, 130 to 132 Boro.Rs.per 100Sa.Rs. 
5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 106.8 to 107.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 106.12 to 109.8 per ditta 
Ditto of 1829-30, 109.8 to 110 per ditta 
4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singapore , Sqrt. 4, 1834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. id. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210ft Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton , June 17, 1834. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 ma sight, 4s. lOd. to 5s. per Sp.DoI. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 204 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dols. (no demand). 

On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 to 218 per ditto. 
Syces Silver at Lin tin, 3 per cent. prem. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, January 27, 1835. 

£.1. d. 


1 18 0 
2 12 0 — 2 18 0 

1 17 0 — 1 19 0 

2 14 0 

0 — 600 
61 — 0 0 8 
7 - 0 0 81 
61 - 0 0 71 


2 18 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


east-ikdla and chiha produce. 

£. i. d. £• »• <*• 
Coffee, Batavia cwt i 8 0 @ 2 18 0 

— Samarang 

Cheribon 

Sumatra . 

— Ceylon •* 

— Mocha • * 

Cotton, Surat ft 

Madras 

- Bengal 

— . Bourbon 

cwt- 9 10 0 - 16 

Anniseeds, Star 3 5 

Borax, Refined 3 4 

— Unrefined 3 3 

Camphire, in tub *••••• 7 
Cardamoms, Malabar* -lb 0 

Ceylon 0 

Cassia Buds cwt. 3 

j 

China Root cwt. 18 

Cubebs ; 2 

Dragon’s Blood. 0 13 

Gum Ammoniac, drop • • 6 0 

Arabic • 

— Assafcetida 

Beniamin, 3d Sort- • 

- Animl- .... 

Gamboglum 

— Myrrh 

— Ollbanum 

Kino 

Lac Late 
Dye 


0 0 
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£. s. d. 

0 3 15 0 


Shell 

Stick » 4 

Musk, China os. 0 10 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 

Oil, Cassia os. 0 0 

. . _ Cinnamon 0 3 


2 2 
1 10 
3 10 
5 0 

.... 6 0 
.... 2 0 
.... 0 6 
.... 12 0 
..fi> 0 0 
.... 0 2 

cwt. 

0 
0 
0 

51 - 
0 — 
cwt. 1 15 0 - 
OS. 0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


3 4 0 
7 5 0 
0 3 0 


Mother-o’-Pearl Xc-* 3 
Shelia, China f cwl * 3 

Nankeens piece — - „ 

Rattans 100 0 3 0 — 0 4 6 

Rice, Bengal White- •• *cwt. 0 10 0 — 0 12 0 


— 3 10 

— 3 10 

— 0 1 
— 20 0 

— 2 13 

— 28 0 
-70 

— 34 

— 40 

— 10 0 
— 8 10 
— 13 0 

9 0 


— 2 10 


— 008 


— 21 


4* - 
21 - 


Cocosmut 

Cajaputa 

— Mace 

— Nutmegs 0 0 11* — 

Opium none 

Rhubarb 0 16 — 

Sal Ammoniac cwt. 3 0 0 — 

Senna ft 0 0 3) — 

Turmeric, Java ••••cwt. 0 14 0 — 

Bengal 0 11 0 — 

China 0 18 0 — 

Galls, in Sorts 4 15 0 — 

— — , Blue 6 0 0 - 

Hides, Buflklo lb — 

— Ox and Cow — 

Indigo, Blue and Violet — 

. Purple and Violet • • • • 0 5 8 — 
Fine Violet 0 5 8 — 

— Mid. to good Violet ..0 5 0 — 
Violet and Copper . ... 0 ft 0 — 

Copper 0 4 8 — 

„ - Consuming, mid. to fine 0 4 2 — 

• Do. ord. and low • • . . 0 3 9 — 

Do. very low 0 3 0 — 

— Madras, gd. to fine md. — 

Do. low Amid 0 3 2 — 

— — Do. Kurpah low to gd. 0 3 2 — 


VI 
0 10 
0 0 
0 6 

0 T 

0 0 

° JL 

O T 

3 2 
0 1 
0 18 

0 17 

1 3 
5 0 


6 3 
6 3 
5 6 
5 8 

4 10 

5 0 
4 1 

3 6 

T~9 

4 4 


Patna 

Java 

Safflower 

Sago—-; 

Pearl 

Saltpetre • • • • 

Silk, Bengal 

Novi 

Ditto White 

China 

Bengal Privilege 

Organsine 

Spices, Cinnamon* • • 

Cloves 

— — Mace 

Nutmegs •,•••• 

Ginger 

Pepper, Black- • 

^White .... 


0 13 0 

0 7 6 

1 10 0 
0 11 0 

0 14 0 

1 5 6 
0 13 0 


— 0 14 0 
0 8 0 
7 10 0 

0 14 0 

1 5 0 
1 8 0 
0 19 0 


0 18 6 
0 12 6 


1 0 0 
0 16 0 


5 6 — 
0 10 — 
4 6 — 
3 9 — 
7 0- 


i!- 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
8 — 
74 - 
0 — 
84 - 

0 1 114 — 


0 

0 1 
0 2 
0 1 


0 9 
0 1 

0 l 
0 6 

1 10 
0 0 
0 1 
1 14 
1 10 0 
3 0 0 
1 9 0 
0 2 1 
0 3 6 
0 4 7 
0 2 6 
0 2 9 


-037 
— 076 


.. .. 0 

0 

0 

•cwt. 1 
...» 0 
0 

Sugar, Bengal cwt. 1 

Slam and China 1 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 11 

Manilla and Java 1 6 

Tea, Bohea tb 

Congou 

Souchong 

Campoi 

Twankay 

Hyson Skin 0 1 11) — 0 

Hyson 0 3 3 — 0 

Young Hyson 0 4 0 — 0 

Gunpowder 0 4 0 — 0 

Tin, Banca cwt. 2 16 0 — 3 

Tortoiseshell tb 14 0 — 2 

Vermilion lb 0 3 2 — 0 

Wax cwt. 6 0 0 — 7 

Wood, Sanders Red- •• -ton 8 15 0 — 9 

Ebony 10 0 0 — 11 

Sapan 9 0 0 — 17 0 0 

AUSTRALASIAN PRODUCE. 

CedarWood foot 0 0 5* — 0 0 7 

Oil, Fish tun 25 10 0 —26 10 0 

Whalebone ton 100 0 0 —105 0 0 

Wool, N. S. Wales, viz. , 

Best tb 0 2 3 - 0 4 0 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 2 0 

V. D. Land, vis. 

Best 0 2 0 — 0 2 8 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 1 9 

SOUTH A7R1CAN PRODUCE. 

cwt. 14 0 — 180 


4 10* 
6 0 
2 0 
0 0 
3 3 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Aloes 

Ostrich Feathers, und lb 

Gum Arabic cwt. 


1 5 0 — 1 10 0 


0 0 6 
0 0 5 


Hides, Dry ft 0 0 4J — 

Salted 0 0 4* — 

Oil, Palm cwt. 1 5 6 

Raisins _ — * 

Wax 6 15 0 — 7 5 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best- -pipe 17 0 0 — 19 0 0 

Do. 2d A 3d quality ••• 14 0 0 — 15 0 0 

Wood, Teak load 6 10 0 — 7 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 6 — 0 2 3 


PRICES OF SHARES, January 27, 1835. 



j Price. j 

Dividends. | 

Capital. ^ 

Shares' 

of. 

Paid. 

Books Shut 
for Dividends. 

DOCKS. 

East- India <Stock). - 

London (Stock)* • 

St. Katherine’s 

. £. 1 

564 

68 

liu 

£ - 

— p. cent. 
2* p. cent. 
2* p.cent 
4* p. cent. 

I 4 p. cent. 

& 

498,667 

3.238.000 
1,352,752 

500.000 

200.000 

1.380.000 1 

£. 

100 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 

Jan. July 

5 April. 5 Oct. 

5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


102) 

_ 

_ 

i/IllO UUUI ••••••* 

West- India (Stock). • 

* 94j 

• 5 p. cent. 

1 

— 

— 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Australian; ( Agricultu ral) • • • 

1 

.. 35* 


10,000 

100 

25* 

— 


1 — 





___ 

Van Diemen’s Land Company — 

71 


loiooo 

! 100 

16 

— 


Wolfe, Brothers, 25, Change Alley . 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, Jan. 26. 


Sugar . — The market, after iome excitement, 
has become languid, with a tendency to fall. 
The stock of West-India 31,000 casks move, that 
of Mauritius 60,000 bags less than last year. 

Coffee — There is little activity or variation in 
the market. 

Cotton .— The transactions are trifling, but prices 
are firm. 

Si/*.— The market looks improving, but there 
Is little busineM doing. 

In Rice, Spices , and Saltpetre , there is nothing 
to be noticed. 

Tea . — There has been a good demand for all 
kinds, since the issue of the declaration for the 
Company's March Sale, and prices of all sorts have 
advanced: Boheas are at id. profit, Congou Hd., 
Hyson 2Jd. to 3d., and low Twankny ljd. The 
quantity declared for sale is 0,000,000 lbs., shewing 
a deficiency of 3,000,000 lbs. 

Indigo The following is Messrs. Pa try A Pas- 

teur’s report of the result of the January Public 
Sales of Indigo, which commenced on the 20th and 
closed on the 27th : 

The quantity put up was as follows ; 172 chests 
by Messrs. Ripley Brothers Sc Brown ; 184 do. by 
Me»rs. Trueman A COok; 583 do. by Messrs. 
Patty and Pasteur ; 182 do. by Messrs. R. B. Petrie 
A Fry ; 60 do. by Messrs. G. R. Harvey and Co. ; 
229 do. by Messrs. Johnson and Renny ; 66 do. by 
Messrs. Forman and Hadow ; 30f do. by Mr. H. S. 
Floud, and 818 by the East-India Company. To- 
tal 2,326 Chests ; which presented the following 
assortment: 125 chests very fine shippers ; 881 mid- 
dling to good do. ; 960 ordinary to good consu- 
mers ; 75 Oudes ; 232 Madras ; 32 Kurpah ; 6 Pon- 
dicherry ; 15 Dust. 

The biddings have been animated throughout 
the Sale, and the advance on all kinds of Bengal 
of Is. 3d. to. Is. 6d. per lb., which was established 
on the first day, was fully supported, the con- 
suming qualities bearing the highest advance. 
Although the quantity bought in, in the Brokers' 
Public Sales, was small, not exceeding 250 chests, 
the Importers kept up their marks fully to the 


above advance. On the last day, out of the 8I§ 
chests under the management of the East-India 
Company, the proprietors having bought in 
at least 700 cheats at much higher rates, the ad- 
vance on what sold has been fully Is. 6d. to Is. 9d. 
per lb. The quality of Madras was In general 
very low, and sold very unevenly at from SdT to 9d. 
advance on the prices of last Sale ; as this descrip- 
tion did not fall in the same proportion as Bengals 
in the summer of 1834, the advance has not been 
so great The Oudes were of good quality, and 
were bought eagerly by the home consumers. 

The following are the prices: Bengal. — Fine 
Blue 7s. 3d. a 7*. 8d; Fine Purple 7s. a 34 ; 
Flna red violet 6s. 6d. a 7s. Od. ; Fine violet 
6s. 3d. a 6s. 6d. ; good and middling do. 5s. 9d. 
Gs. 3d.; good red violet 6s. 3d. aGs.6d. ; mid- 
dling do. 6s. a 6s. 3d.; good violet and cooper 
5s. fid. a 6s. ; middling and ordinary do. 5s. 5d. a 
6s. 9d. ; low consuming do. 5s. a 5s. 5d. ; very km 
do. 4s. (3d. a 5s. ; Rubbish and low dust 3s. a 4s. 
Madras. — On Bengal principle, middling 4s. 3d. a 
4s. 9d. ; regular Madras, good and fine 4a. 6dL a 
5s. 2d. ; ordinary and middling 4s. a 4s. 6d.; very 
low 3s. a 3s. 9d. Oude .— Middling to fine 4s. 1<L 
a 4s. 9d. 

We add Messrs. Harvey and Co.'s remarks on 
these sales : " Owing to the advices from India 
recently received, giving a much lower estimate 
of the produce of 1834 than had been previously 
looked for, the Sales went off with great anima- 
tion at the following advance upon the prices of 
the October Sales, viz. Bengal la. 3d. to Is. fld; 
Madras 6d. to Is. ; Oudes 9a. to Is. The Con- 
tinental orders having been generally limited con- 
siderably below the currency of the Sales, only a 
comparatively moderate portion has been taken 
for export. Speculators also purchased sparingly, 
having acted m the market previously at lower 
rates. The home-consumers, however, bought 
freely of what were sold. The proprietors took fas 
about 900 chests of Bengals, and 00 Madras, prin- 
cipally In the East- India. Compeny’s Sale, the 
last day, at high prices. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from December 25, 1834, to January 26, 1835u 


n I Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct 3’ Pr.Ct. New 3$ Long ; India 4 Pr.Ct. India 

1 Slock. | Red. ^Consols. [ Red. Pr.Cent. Annuities. Stock. 1 1826. Bonds. 

26 222$223 


27 

29 

30 

31 

Jan. 1 

1 

2 

3 

.5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

15 
1G 


223 


222 $ 

223 
222$ 
223 
222 $ 
222 $223 
222 $ 
222 $ 
223 


,90191$ 
, 90$91 
90 $ 91 
90 -'91 
90 J 91 

! 

90 J 91 
91 91 
| 91$ 

91 $ 91 $ 
91 $91 $ 
91 91 $ 9 


Exch. 

Bills. 


Shut 


i 90 $ 90 j 

4 90 .} 
90 § 

| 91 $ 91 | 90$90 


98j99$ 

[98$99$ 

98$99 

98 f 99 
98J98$] 

99 99} 
99$99} 
99$99} 
99$99} 
99}99$ 
99$99} 
|99$99$ 
99$99 


Shut 


Shut 


- pis 17 

- 16«17 


— 17 - 


17 

- |l6ttl7 

— 1 6 }J 17 
, 98 $ 98 $ 17 17 r i 


, 9 S| 98 $ 17 
98 § 98 $ 17 1 7 j$ 
98498 f 17 yJ 


17 t I 1 “ 


223 
222 $ 
223 
223 
223 
17 222$ 223 

19 I 223 

20 222$223 

21 223 

22 222$ 

23 222$ 223 

24 222 $223 
26 2221223 


261 $ 

261 $ 


— 91$91} 90§90?!99$993 98f98$ 17 17 r $' — * 

I 91} 90|90| 99} 99$ 98$98f 17^ 17$' ““ 
9l}91 f 90490 j 99$99$ 98|98j 17 T | 17$| — 

,9 If 91 $90490$ 99$99$ 98498$ 17 T $ 17^261 $2 
91|91^90f91 99$99|98f96 1 17 T f I 262 
91|91$ | 90$90| 99}99$ 98$98| 17 T j? ! 261$ 

91}91§90$90f 99| 98$98j 1 7$ 17 T 3 — 

91|9li,90j90$ 99499$ 98|98$ 17$ 1 7 T J 259 
91§90j 90f 90$ 99}99$ 98498$ 17 T ;j | 260 

9l|92 90|91|99$100 98$99|l7 T ;4 17 $ — 

91 $91? 91 914 99§99$ 98$ 99$ I7 T f 17} 257$8 
91|91$j91 91$99$99$98$99$, 17} 257 7$ 

91§91$ 91 91} 99499$ 98$99$ 17} 257 7$ 

91 §91 ? 91 91 $ 99^99$ 99 99$ 17 T f 17}, 257$ I 


19p 37 SSp 
17 I9p 37 S8p 
17 19p 37 88 p 

17 19p 37 38p; 

18 20p 37 38p 

20p !38 39p 

19 21p 38 40p 


22 2Sp 42 44p 
1 22 24p 43 44p 
21 23p|42 43|» 
21 23p 41 43p 


22 23p 
21 23p| 

19 21p 
2Sp 
21 p 


39 40p; 

40 41 p 
40 41p 

40 41 p 

41 42p! 


21 23 p 

21 23p 

20 22p 

22 2Sp 

21 23p 

120 22p, 

20 23pl 

21 22p 
20 22 p 
120 22 p 
20 22p 


42 4Sp 
!41 43p 
|41 4S P ; 
41 43p 
41 43p 

40 42p] 

41 43p 

41 43p 
142 43p 

42 43p| 
42 43p 


Frederick Barry , Stock and Sharebroker, 7 , Birchin Lane , ConJtiU . 
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ASIATIC IN 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, Aug . 23. 

In the matter of F rands John Spiiler . — 
This insolvent, a major in the army, had 
been declared entitled to the benefit of the 
act, and the amount to be deducted from 
bis pay had been left for further conside- 
ration. 

Mr. Turton intimated that he was re- 
tained by the trustees to a deed allowing a 
separate maintenance to Mrs. Spiiler, but 
as the matter would be brought before the 
Supreme Court, he would uot at present 
trouble the commissioner. 

Mr. Clarke appeared for the^asaignee, 
and applied for one-half the insolvent’s pay 
to be appropriated to the liquidation of his 
debts. 

After some conversation, Sir J. P, 
Grant said, that observing the course 
pointed out at home by the 7th Geo. III., 
be bad been influenced, in the exercise of 
bis own discretion, to apply to govern- 
ment on the subject of stoppages from the 
pay of military insolvents, and the reply 
to his communication, from the Vice Pre- 
sident in Council, was, that one-half of 
the pay of field-officers, and one-third of 
the pay of subaltern insolvents, might be 
appropriated to the payment of their debts. 

Mr. Strettelj on behalf of Major Spiiler, 
presented an affidavit, setting forth, that 
the insolvent is a major in the 8th regt. of 
light cavalry, and that his income is as fol- 
lows, ~-pay, Rs, 230 ; batta, Rs. 459 ; 
horse allowance, Rswl20; tentage, Rs.120; 
total, Rs. 929 per mensem ; that he had a 
family at home, and one son in this coun- 
try, whom he had to maintain; that he 
was bound by an agreement with the go- 
vernment to allow Mrs. Spiiler a separate 
maintenance of Rs. 225 per mensem, and 
that if a larger sum than one-third of his 
monthly pay was appropriated to the pay. 
ment of bis debts, it would leave him less 
than the monthly pay of a lieutenant ; that 
the insolvent received, as before-stated, 
Rs. 120, for horse-allowance, which sum 
was totally inadequate to the expenses of 
his stud, as be was compelled to keep four 
horses, the monthly expenditure for which 
averaged Rs. 30 for each horse, leaving 
nothing remaining of the allowance to pay 
tlie original cost ; that no allowance was 
made by government for the horses* origi- 
nal price, or remuneration in case of their 
death, unless it occurred in action ; and 
that the fixed price in the army for officers* 
horses was Rs. 800, but the average cost 
wee from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 2,000; that 
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the allowance of Rs. 120 for tentage was 
inadequate, as great loss occurred to the 
officers by the sale of their bungalows, 
whenever the corps changed its station ; 
that the uniform in the cavalry service was 
of the most expensive description ; and 
that no deduction could he made from his 
pay without injuring his efficiency as an 
officer in the army, and lowering him in 
the eyes of the native soldiery. The affi» 
davit then went on to state, that the 
amount of Rs. 225 per mensem was se- 
cured to Mrs. Spiiler, payable out of hi9 
pay, by an order of government, made in 
1821, by the Marquess Hastings, at that 
time governor- general ; that the insolvent 
bad two daughters in England, aged seven- 
teen and eighteen, for whose maintenance 
he was obliged to remit from this country ; 
that he had been put to a great expense, 
having been arrested at Ghazeepore, whi- 
ther be had gone from Cawnpore on ser- 
vice, in December last, and that his extra 
allowances had been stopped by govern- 
ment since that period ; that he would 
have to provide funds to enable him to re- 
join his corps ; that his regiment had been, 
during bis absence, or was now about to 
be, removed from Cawnpore, and that a 
further sum for camels, &c. would have to 
be expended on bis arrival at that station, 
in the removal of his baggage. With 
reference to the large amount of debts due 
by the insolvent, the affidavit set forth : — 
of the sum of two lacs due to the estate of 
Cruttenden and Co., Rs. 20,000 had been 
the original advance; of the sum of 
Rs. 33,000 due to Palmer and Co.’s es- 
tate, the insolvent had received Rs. 7,000 
only ; the amount of Rs. 35,000 due to 
the late firm of Alexander and Co., had 
been a sum of lls. 2.413, advanced in 
1812, since which period the insolvent bad 
bad no transactions with the firm; and 
that, in each of the above-mentioned debts, 
the amouuts liad accumulated by interest, 
commissions, insurances, &c. The affi- 
davit concluded by stating, that all cavalry 
regiments stationed above Allahabad were 
considered to be in the field, and expected 
to be iu a state of readiness for service, and 
again urged that a deduction from the in- 
solvent’s pay could not be made without 
injuring his efficiency as a public servant, 
and lowering him as an officer in the esti- 
mation of the native troops. 

Mr. Clarke , for the assignees, said it ap- 
peared to him that the most material part 
of the affidavit just read, was that which 
stated that no deduction could be made 
from the insolvent’s pay, without affecting, 
in some degree, his efficiency as a public 
servant, (Much more was urged, but that 
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appeared to be a summary of it all. Now, 
in answer, be would urge the reply of go- 
vernment that one-half might be deducted 
from the pay of field officers; and, se- 
condly, the practice of the court, in ap- 
propriating one-third of the pay of subal- 
terns to the payment of ibeir debts. It 
was hardly to be presumed that govern- 
ment would sanction a practice which 
would affect the efficiency of their officers ; 
and though such might be Major Spiller’s 
notion, the court, looking at the amount 
on the schedule, would not be guided by 
bis ideas of wbat was necessary for the ex- 
penditure of a cavalry officer. With reu 
gard to wbat was sworn with reference to 
the accumulation of debt, in consequence 
of interest, commission, life-insurance, 
&c., be presumed that Major Spiller was 
aware, at the time the debts were first con- 
tracted, that it was customary for agents to 
make such charges ; but, if be bad been 
unaware of the practice at that time, the 
yeerly statement of accounts furnished by 
the agents would have informed him of it. 
It was sworn that, since the debt was con- 
tracted with Alexander and Co., the insol- 
vent bad no transactions with that firm ; 
from which it waa clear, that for twenty 
years be bad made no attempt to liquidate 
the debt, and that, instead of the amount 
of the insolvent’s pay being the cause of 
bis insolvency, it liad originated from bis 
negligence in not paying, for a series of 
years, the principal or the interest of the 
debts he bad contracted. As to the 
monthly sura paid to Mrs. Spiller, it did 
not appear to be a contract entered into 
with government exactly as the affidavit 
Set forth. It was true, a deed of separa- 
tion waa entered into in 1821, but the go- 
vernment did not appear to have had any- 
thing to do with it further than merely 
undertaking to pay the money to Mrs. 
Spiller. It waa expressly stipulated that 
the lady was to be paid at the presidency 
pey office, but government was no party 
to the deed, having only undertaken to 
pay the money at the insolvent’s request, 
and the Marquess of Hastings was so far 
concerned only, that the presidency pay- 
master would not pay the money without 
his lordship’s order. Then, as to the deed 
itself, be was perfectly prepared to argue 
that it was not ooa which would give Mrs* 
Spiller a priority over the other creditors; 
but he would not enter on the subject now, 
as Mr. Turton bad mentioned that it 


to Mrs. Spiller : and third, the risk of 
rendering the insolvent inefficient an an 
officer. As to the first point, be waa not 
there to listen to claims for commisera- 
tion, many of which must arise in every 
case that came before him ; still lesa was 
be there to lecture on morality, nhack, 
jxrhaps, might come with a very til- grace 
from him . He thought every man the best 
censor of bis own conduct, and be was 
quite sure that the situation of a gentle- 
man must be a painful one, at bearing k 
mentioned in open court that bis debts 
amounted to no less than Us. 3,20^008^ 
and that he had not a farthing in the world 
to pay them. But with all this the const 
had nothing to do. The next point was, 
the separate maintenance, which was said 
to be secured to Mrs. Spiller by a trust- 
deed. He presumed that the trustees to 
the deed would attend to their duty on the 
part of that unfortunate lady. However, 
the question was not before him, it having 
been stated by Mr. Turton that the mat- 
ter would give rise to a question in ano- 
ther court. How far the government was 
connected with the deed, be had no means 
of judging ; the order in council was not 
before him ; but if government bad inter- 
posed between the insolvent and Mrs. 
Spiller, as stated in the affidavit, and as 
he was bound to believe, be bad no doubt, 
from the character of the government at 
that time and subsequently, that it had 
not done so without some very cogent 
reasons. The last point was the risk of 
rendering the insolvent inefficient for tbs 
performance of his public duties, by tbs 
deduction from his pay of so largo a sum. 
This had appeared to him to be a question 
of very great importance, affecting tbs 
public, which be bad felt himself incom- 
petent to decide, and of which the govern- 
ment would be the best judge. There- 
fore. feeling its importance, be did not 
think he exceeded the limits of bis owe 
discretion by applying to government for 
its opinion on the subject; and, corns 
quently, he bad authorised tba dark of 
the court to write to the proper authori- 
ties stating the practice of the court wifo 
regard to the deduction from the payef 
subalterns, and that no case of a Arid 
officer bad, until now, coma before fob 
court. The answer bad baen lemivaf 
by the clerk of ibe court, and was in safe 
stance : — the military secretary is ordmsft 
to state, for the information of Sr J. & 


would be brought forward in another 
court; he merely referred to it because it 
was asserted in the affidavit that govern- 
ment would pay the money nolens volens , 
whereas the order bad been made at the 
insolvent's request, and at his request it 
would be rescinded. 


Sir J . P. Grant said, there were three 
points in the affidavit before the court. 
First, the manner in which the debts l^f| d 


Grant, that it is the opinion of the nogr 
president in council, that one-half Wf 
and can be deducted from the pay of |p 
solvent field-officers, and one-third folfo 
the pay of insolvent subalterns. IkMfo 
as government bad so expressed itasi&fol 
was perfectly satisfied that tba dedafofcf 
of one-half the insolvent’s pay nkfoMff 
made without affecting bae-afffoiemfcffH 
it should he so ordered. * oH 
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Major Spiller to join his corps, that the 
deduction should commence four months 
after the date of the order. 

The cases of the Hon. Capt. Hamilton, 
Lieut. Wiggens, and Lieut. Wymer then 
came before the court, and were disposed 
of according to the rule now laid down by 
the commissioner. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MILITARY FRACAS. 

A fracas has lately occurred at Delhi, 
which will, in all probability, end in a 
general court-martial, and increase the 
already heavy duties of tbe military law. 
officer of the Meerut division. Early in 
July, Ens. Oatley, of the S9th N.I., was 
invited to dine at the 42d mess ; but on 

S ing there, and learning that Captain 
onke, of bis own regiment, was also a 
guest, he rose immediately and left the 
table. A week or ten days after, Captain 
Monke called on Ensign Oatley for aa 
explanation and apology for his conduct} 
Ensign Oatley refused the latter, stating 
that be bad acted as he had in consequence 
of Captain Monke*s neglecting to contra, 
diet or to explain an accusation of foul 
ph, at cards some three years before, for 
which several officers of the regiment still 
refused to associate with him. Captain 
Monke then challenged Ensign Oatley. 
who, by the advice of his friends, refused 
to give Captain Monke a meeting, on the 
ground that he had forfeited his character 
sod the privileges of a gentleman. Capt. 
Monke then posted Ensign Oatley as a 
coward, and the latter appealed to head, 
quarters for a court-martial to defend bis 
conduct. Captain Monke, on learning 
this, sent in charges against Ensign Oat- 
Icy, for making false statements while on 
oath before a court of requests ; these 
charges were laid before a court of inquiry 
for investigation, and the whole of the 
matter is now, we bear, before Major* 
general Watson. — Englishman, Aug . 19. 

ooiem hunter’s moonshxs. 

Two more individuals, a subadar and a 
havildar, of the 44th N.I., have been im- 
plicated in tbe concealment of the mur- 
derers of Colonel Hunter’s raoonsbee; 
having, although acquainted with the name 
of ooe of the culprits for more than a year, 
professed ignorance of any clew to the de- 
tection of the men engaged in the murder, 
in reply to the numerous questions put to 
them on the subject. • They are both, we 
understand, to be tried by a general court, 
martial— 

FLUCTUATIONS IN TRICES. 

Tbe CakuUm Mark a shews some extra- 
ctiimy ape aad downs that have occurred 
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in several important articles of trade with, 
in the last month. Towards the end of 
July, a sudden start of more than fifty 
per cent, took place in the pricca of metals, 
owing to the receipt of orders from Mir- 
xapore; sheet and tile copper rase to 
Rs. 50 per maund, lead to Rs. 9, tin to 
Rs. 32, spelter to Rs. 9} (current). Their 
present prices are severally, for copper 
Rs. 86 to Rs. 39, lead Rs. 54 to Rs. 6, 
tin Rs. 24, and spelter Rs. 6|. Pepper 
also has declined from Ra. 19 to Rs. IS. 
In fact, tliere was a speculative mania 
here, like these which often occur in Eng- 
land, but fortunately of very short dura- 
tion. Bank shares wa r s , in tbe tame pe- 
riod, suddenly d ep ress ed from Rs. 3,000 
premium to Rs. 800 premium, and are 
now in demand at Rs. 2,700. In this 
short space every tiling has again nearly 
found its proper level.— -Cour., Aug. 20. 

JURORS FOR THE TRIAL OF EUROPEANS IN 
THE MOFUSS1!.. 

The following “ Circular " has been 
sent to the session judges of Fort William : 

u Sir : I am directed by his Excellency 
the Right Hon. tbe Governor-general of 
India in Council to inquire of you, for 
his Lordship in Council's information, 
whether there exist in your zillah any ma- 
terials out of which, in your opinion, it 
would be possible to form juries, of not 
less than four members, for the trial of 
European delinquents. His Lordship in 
Council is more particularly desirous to be 
informed whether any, and what, portion 
of the native population of your zillah 
would, in your judgment, be found com- 
petent to perform, with, intelligence and 
impartiality, the duties of jurors on such 
trials. On the supposition that your zillah 
contains some natives of this description, 
his Lordship in Council wishes to be in- 
formed whether their pursuits and their 
local situation be such that they could, 
without serious personal inconvenience, 
assemble from time to time in numbers 
sufficient to form a jury of at least four 
persons, after at least three challenges 
tbould have been allowed on the side of 
the prosecution, and as many on that of 
the prisoner. 

His Lordship in Council is desirous 
to know whether, in your opinion, natives 
of the higher class might not be reconciled 
to the trouble of occasional attendance, if 
the liability were made an honour, and if 
all wbo were placed on the lists of quali- 
fied persons were to receive some mark of 
distinction from the government. It would 
be satisfactory, also, to bis Lordship in 
Council, to learn your opinion as to the 
kind and degree of distinction which 
eould most conveniently be conferred by 
government on such individuals. 

in Council wishes to 
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know what is the number of Europeans 
and East- Indians who reside within your 
zillah, whether their education nnd station 
be generally such that they could with 


propriety be summoned on criminal juries, 
and whether their avocations and their 
places of abode be generally such that 
occasional atjendance could, without hard, 
ship, he exacted from them. 

“ His Lordship in Council desires to be 
informed whether you conceive that there 
exists in your zillah any feeling on the 
part either of the Europeans or of the na- 
tives, which would render the mixture of 
the two races in one jury inexpedient. 

“ lam also directed to request that you 
will furnish bis Lordship in Council with 
any suggestions which your experience and 
observation may enable you to offer on the 
subject to which I have called your atten- 
tion. His Lordship in Council is further 
desirous of being informed, whether you 
have availed yourself to any, and what ex- 
tent, of the assistance of respectable na- 
tives in the trial of criminal cases. 

** I have, &c. 

“ (Signed) W. H. Macnaghtkn, 

“ Offi. Chief Sec. 
u Judicial Depart., the 4th Aug. 1834. 
“ Ootacarauud, the 1 1th July 1834.** 

BULLION AND SPECIE. 

Comparative Statement of the amount of Bullion 
and Specie Imported into and exported from 
Calcutta, during the first quarters of the offi- 
cial yean 1833-34, and 1334-35, ending 31st July, 
on private account. 

Imports. 


From 


1833-4. 


Value. 

Great Britain Sa. Rs. 2,000 

North America 25,751 

China 7.55,186 

Singapore 2,09,562 

Penang 15,474 

MouCm' ::::::::::::::::} 

Madras 76,906 

Mauritius, 7,750 


Total . 
Deduct . 


11,65,654 


Increase In 1834-33 ... Sa.Rs. 
Exports. 


1834-5. 

Value. 

60,000 

24,000 

8,91,748 

2,64,446 

13,074 

59,415 

62,203 

63,300 

42,912 


14,81,098 

11,65,654 


3,15,4 


To 

1833-4. 

1834-5. 

Great Britain - 


23,352 

51,798 

Mauritius 


Total 


75,150 

Deduct 


Decrease in 1834-35 . . 

Sa.Rs. 8,26,764 



[March, 

on smaller vessels ih proportion : the woon- 
ghee has of course made the reduction 
subject to the confirmation of the court at 
Ava, but he has pledged himself to con- 
tinue it if it is approved ; and hopes ar e 
entertained that the king may be induced 
to see the sound policy of making still 
greater reductions, to encourage the trade 
of the port. — Hurk. t Sept. 3. 

The following is stated to be the new 
schedules of duties sanctioned by the 
woonghee : — 

On a Three-masted Ship. 

1. — Expenae of certain presents of cloth*, 
a piece of CoUumcurry chintz at Rs. 

324, 1 piece of book muslin at Rs. 64, 

1 piece of coarse white cloth at Rs. 4, 
and 2 handkerchiefs at R. 1, and the 
charge of Rs, 2J for conveying the same 
to Ava, with a report of the arrival of 

the vessel 45 9 

2. — Anchorage and inward pilotage, 230 ti- 

cals of Kharoobat silver, or 299 9 

3. — Subsistence money to superior local 
officers, 500 ticals of 25 per cent., silver, 

or 435 | 

4— Ditto ditto to junior ditto, 182 ticals of 
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ditto . 

5. — Cost of 200 plates earthen-ware, and 7 
viss of sugar, given to officers who visit 

ship on her arrival C4 q 

•.—Cost of present to custom-house offi- 
c * T *? n beginning to unload cargo, ori- 
ginally the first price in the first 5 bales 
opened, but now taken in money, whe- 
ther the vessel has an Import cargo or 
not, 50 ticals of 25 per cent* silver or •• 43 g 
7.— Cost of 2 pieces of book muslin to 
Woongee and Raywoon on departure of 
vessel 


India Gaz ., Aug. 20. 

PORT DUTIES AT RANGOON. 

A letter from Rangoon states, that Col. 
Burney has had sufficient influence with 
the woonghee at Rangoon to induce him 
to reduce the duties on three-masted ves- 
sels entering that port about Rs. 300, and 

Digitized 


8. — Fee for chokey pass jn 

9. — Cost of a piece of handkerchief to 

chokey man, who visits ship on her de- 
parture 4 

10. — Ditto of handkerchiefs to gate-keepl 

era, clerks, and peons . 777 . 7 . 7 . . . 3 

11. — Present to linguist, which however is 

considered optional 95 

12— Pilotage outward, at rate of Rs. 10 
per foot, say 190 

Total ....Mad. Rs. 7,282 

Besides the above port-charges, an im- 
port duty of ten percent, for the king, 
and two per cent, for the local officers, is 
taken in kind ; and the export duty, al- 
though nominally one per cent, on timber 
only, may be reckoned at eight per cent, 
on timber, and 8$ per cent, on other pro- 
duce, for town duties to that extent, under 
different denominations, are levied, which 
fall of course ultimately upon the exporter. 
Timber also pays a duty at the forests of 
nearly thirty per cent. 

CHURCH AT NKKMUCH. 

The Englishman , of August 29th, with 
reference to the charge alleged by the Mo- 
fusril Ukhbnr (see p. 109) to have been 
brought against Captain S— — , says: 
“ We have been induced to make inquiries 
into the matter among those military 
friends who have correspondents at Nee- 
much, and have at length alighted on 
something like a correct interpretation of 
the current tale. The affair is briefly this. 
byC.OOgl€ 
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It seems that the brigadier commanding 
the station directed, that the paper inviting 
subscriptions to the fund for the erection 
of British churches in India should be 
withheld until the return to cantonments 
of the chaplain, under whose management 
-he thought it would be more successful, 
and who might feel hurt at such a measure 
being carried into effect during bis absence 

only. Capt. S , however, appears to 

hove thought otherwise, and deeming him- 
self the * chosen vessel * on the occasion, 
did circulate the paper in an unauthorized 
manner. Thus, in a military point of 
▼iew, Capt. S — - — may be said to have 
committed himself to a trifling extent; 
but, it is to be hoped, that the matter will 
not be brought to a serious issue. As far 
as we can see or understand, there is not 
that anxiety to push matters to court- 
martial extremes which the Mojuwl Ukk- 
bttr would appear to insinuate.” 

THR INSOLVENT ESTATES. 

The India Gazette , adverting to the 
promptitude with which certain insolvents' 
affairs had been put in train of distribution 
in England, observes : “ It were to be 
wished, that we could boast of a similar 
resul there; but, in the former case, the 
dividends are the effects of the exertions 
of the partners of the house under the di- 
rect control of creditors unshackled by 
legal proceedings and formalities, which 
must always be detrimental to the effectual 
realisation of masses of real property sud- 
denly thrown on a market. The insolvent 
laws may be applicable for winding up 
concerns in which a limited capital has 
been employed and limited liabilities exist; 
hut experience has shewn that they are not 
at all calculated to promote the realization 
of great and valuable properties of various 
descriptions, and of balances and accounts 
amounting to ten millions sterling, about 
the sum for which, on a rough calculation, 
the six great houses were liable. In Lon- 
don and at Bombay, this seems to have 
been known and felt, for at both those 
places no obstacles were thrown in the 
way of creditors managing the estates of 
the insolvents, with the aid of the insol- 
vents themselves, in the manner best 
adapted to secure their own advantage; 
while bare, where, on account of the 
magnitude and value of the properties, the 
Insolvent law was specially inapplicable, it 
bad been enforced with a fixed and sweep- 
ing determination of purpose, for which 
it Is difficult satisfactorily to account ; and 
tbe numerous bodies of creditors, to whom 
alone the assets of the insolvent estates 
truly belonged, were thus debarred from 
undertaking the management of their own 
property. The different effects of the two 
systems of management are now becoming 
apparent. One very objectionable pan of 


tbe Calcutta plan is the abrupt and sum- 
mary dismission of tbe partners of the in- 
solvent firms, tbe men of all others who 
should and would have felt a deep interest 
in making the most of the estates in order 
to heal, as far as possible, the injuries 
which they were the unintentional causes 
of inflicting. No interest in the concerns 
is left to them, no encouragement is offer- 
ed to them to exert themselves, and they 
lose in consequence that zeal which would, 
if called forth, have proved as salutary to 
their own afflicted minds as beneficial to 
the interests of the suffering creditors." 

THE JOUDTORB EAJAH. 

The Mofussd Ukhbar details the offences 
for which it is supposed Maun Singh is 
about to be punished. One is, that which 
we noticed the other day, that of disres- 
pect shown to the Governor-general, in 
absenting himself from the lev£e at Aj- 
mere ; and another is his conduct to his 
own subjects, whom he oppresses himself 
and abandons to the oppressions of his 
favourites. With regard to the former, 
we cannot suppose that it would be al- 
lowed to have any weight with the govern- 
ment, as the raja, if he had a mind to 
stay away from Ajroere, had surely the 
right to do so ; and, with regard to tbe 
latter, it may be well for the British go- 
vernment to consider, whether it is not 
itself the cause of the tyranny that he ex- 
ercises. Does tbe treaty subsisting be- 
tween him and the Company's govern- 
ment, secure him not only against external 
enemies, but also against bis own sub- 
jects ? If it does, and if there is no cor- 
responding stipulation for the protection 
of his subjects against him, then what be- 
comes of the right to interfere on this 
ground ? Maun Singh, in that case, is 
only making the natural use of the power 
be possesses, and instead of being entitled 
to punish him for its abuse, tbe British 
Government, by consenting to a treaty con- 
taining such a flagitious stipulation, bave 
become art and part in all the crimes that 
have arisen out of it. In as far as this 
reason is concerned, the remedy would be, 
not to declare war against him, but to en- 
ter into negociations for cancelling tbe 
objectionable articlesof the existing treaty, 
and giving the people of Marwar tbe li- 
berty of redressing their own wrongs, a 
liberty which they do not, we understand, 
now possess. The other reasons assigned, 
.are more to the purpose. He broke, it is 
alleged, the treaty with the British in 
1832, on the occasion of the campaign 
against the freebooters of Parkur, &c., not 
only furnishing an inefficient contingent, 
but actually employing them as spies in 
aid of the enemy. This is a strong and 
sufficient reason, and if be is in fact tbe 
tyrannical wretch which every account 
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describes him to be, we shall sincerely re- 
joice that there is a good reason to justify 
the British Government in deposing him. 
What is to be done with the country when 
it is conquered? The Delhi Gazette, 
some time ago, spoke of Dhokul Sing, 
the rightful heir, as being still alive, while 
other authorities speak of him as dead. If 
alive, it would be much better to pension 
him and treat Marwar as a conquered 
country, by adding it to the British pos- 
session, ' as has been done with Coorg. 
We are of those who think that the Bri- 
tish Government, were it only from a re- 
gard to its own character, should be pecu- 
liarly jealous over itself, never to interfere 
with the native states except on the most 
indisputable grounds ; but when, as in the 
present case, such grounds exist, the in- 
terference should not be a mere meddling 
with its affairs, but prompt and decisive, 
and if hostile, of the nature of a con- 
quest, followed by the incorporation of 
the territory with the British possessions. 
We are fully convinced of the inevitable 
tendency, of the necessity, in the progress 
of events, of all India being united under 
one government. But let the necessity 
develope itself. Let it not be forced. 
Let us avoid on our own part, as we con- 
demn in others, all insidious underhand 
means for obtaining increased power and 
territorial aggrandizement. — India Gaz ., 
Sept, 12. 

BANK Or BENGAL. 

Orders have been received from the 
Court of Directors to require the bank of 
Bengal to augment its capital to the extent 
of twenty lakhs, by granting new shares 
to that amount. Diis, we presume, will 
be done by admitting rateable subscrip- 
tions from the present shareholders, and 
we understand they will also have the 
option of filling up, in the same way, 
among them, that portion of the augmen- 
tation which would rateably attach to the 
100 shares held by government, it being 
intended not to increase the amount of 
the government stake in the bank. — Cal, 
Cour, 

THE NATIVE AUNT, 

Lord W. Ben ti nek seems to be pretty 
well supplied with information of abuses 
in the Braga) army, since his sojourn in 
the Madras territory. Among others, the 
custom which, it is said, now prevails, of 
harassing the sipahees, in addition to their 
manifold outline duties, by making them 
mount night-guards over their European 
officers* houses and effects, has not escaped 
the notice of his lordship. He has accor- 
dingly directed an order to be addressed to 
commanding officers of divisions, stations, 
and regiments, in particular, and to the 
army in general, prohibiting in positive. 


terms the continuance of this most unmi- 
litary practice in future. — Englishman. 


IHairra*. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

NATIVE EDUCATION. 

The committee of the Native Educa- 
tion Society, in an address to the native 
inhabitants of Madras, observe : — 

“In commencing this new and impor- 
tant undertaking, in which our only de- 
sire is to benefit the native community, 
we think it right to state to you, as dis- 
tinctly as we can, first, what is not the 
object we have in view, and secondly, 
what is. 

“ First, then, it is not our object to 
collect your sons together merely to teach 
them Christianity, much less is it our ob- 
ject to entrap them by any artful means 
to take the name of Christians. The lat- 
ter we declare to be contrary to our prin- 
ciples, and plainly wrong ; the former we 
leave to the missionaries in their different 
schools. Secondly, it is not our object to 
educate young persons to become Chris- 
tian missionaries, or catechists, or school- 
masters. If a large proportion of those 
who may be educated by this society 
should be appointed to offices like these, 
we should consider the object which this 
Society has in view not attained. We do 
not mean to speak lightly of such offices ; 
as Christians we think them of great im- 
portance, and heartily desire to encou- 
rage them ; but we have a different object 
in view: and tills we now proceed to 
explain. Our object is, in general terms, 
to give such an education, through the 
medium of the English language, to the 
sons of the native inhabitants of Madras, 
as that they may return into the bosom of 
their families and their own society 
thoroughly well-educated young men. 

“ If it be asked, how far do you pro- 
pose to go in education ? we answer, at 
once, that we should wish to communi- 
cate to all the inhabitants of India all the 
useful knowledge that we, or any of our 
countrymen, now possess or may here- 
after acquire, and to afford you facilities 
for acquiring more. But, that there may 
be no mistake, we are desirous to explain 
what we wish you to understand by a 
good education. We mean the use of all 
those means which are best suited for the 
moral and mental improvement of human 
beings, applied in early life, and conti- 
nued as long as is considered expedient 

“ Thus, we would teach them arithme- 
tic, to qualify them for business ; mathe- 
matics, to make their minds vigorous and 
active ; we would teach them astronomy, 
to enlarge their minds ; history, that they 
may be ncquaintic! with the Mtfeat if 
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mankind; and the Scriptures, that they 
may be furnished with right principles and 
sufficient motives, and certain rules, for 
their daily conduct, and the discharge of 
their duties in their different relations to 
God and man. And we would teach these 
tilings through the medium of the Eng- 
lish language, in order that the native 
community may have access to European 
learning, and to be qualified to different 
offices and situations in life. But we are 
very anxious that you should not mistake 
our object: our aim will be to enable 
those whom we educate to exercise their 
own judgments in deciding what is truth 
and what is error. We do not wish any 
one to believe any thing that is taught in 
our school, merely because it is in our 
books; we wish them to receive truth 
and nothing else; we would have each 
one able to give a reason for thinking any 
thing he learns to be true or false, just as 
we think it right to judge for ourselves. 

“ These are our principles, and this is 
our object; and now that you are ac- 
quainted with them, you will be able to 
judge for yourselves, whether you can ac- 
cept our invitation, and with confidence 
place your sons under our care.*' 

Last evening about twenty- five or thir- 
ty of the most respectable and intelligent 
natives, resident in Bangalore and in the 
adjoining village of Allasore, assembled 
in the house of the Rev. T. Hodson, 
Wesleyan missionary, for the purpose of 
taking into consideration the propriety of 
establishing a school in which their sons 
and relatives might obtain a good English 
education. This is desired by some as 
an accomplishment necessary for a native 
gentleman— and by others such an edu- 
cation is valued, in as much as, without 
it. they cannot properly discharge the du- 
ties of those situations which natives hold 
under the government of the country. 
During the meeting, about Rs. 200 was 
received as donation, besides monthly 
subscribers to the amount of about Rs. 50. 
The mode of education, and the entire 
management of the school, was left to 
the direction of the Rev. T. Hodson. 
Every one seemed resolved to exert his 
influence in order to raise funds for the 
institution, and it was determined to 
commence the school upon a small scale 
on the 1st of October, and to extend as 
means would allow. The amount re- 
ceived is from natives alone. — Madras 
Times, Sept. 23. 

We are happy to learn that the pro- 
jected infant schools are making a favour- 
able commencement in the fundamental 
point of subscriptions— about Rs. 900 of 
donation and Rs. 70 of mouthly subscrip- 
tion having been raised amongst the ladies 
in the district of St. George's church, for 
one nconoaed to be established there. 


The main object of these schools is to 
familiarize the children with the English 
language, in order that in maturer years 
the double difficulty may be removed, of 
a course of study and the acquirement of 
the language in which it is to be conduct* 
ed being concomitant, and thus obviously 
rendering both, especially the former, im- 
perfect At the same time mere habi- 
tuation to English as a familiar tongue is 
not the only design ; it will be sought to 
present to their infant minds nought but 
what is good and pure, and so preserve 
their early years from taint and teach them 
habits of good conduct, while endeavours 
will be made to plant a ground-work of 
instruction. — Mad. Herald , Sept. 24. 

PUBLIC ASSEMBLIES. 

A general meeting of subscribers to the 
public assemblies was held on the 20th 
August, at the Club House, when a re- 
organization of the system was agreed to, 
which is now divested of much formal 
and stated observance, to which, with a too 
great laxity in other matters, may be as- 
cribed much of that absence of public 
favour under which these reunions of our 
society have of late years languished. 
These clouds, however, we will now 
fairly hope, have all passed, or will short- 
ly pass away. The meeting of the other 
evening was imbued with the warmest 
desire to adopt all such measures as might 
impart a true tone to our public assem- 
blies, and in this spirit were the new re- 
gulations framed. They will, we are 
assured, be found admirably fitted for the 
end sought, consulting as they do the 
taste and desires of the society, and es- 
sentially contributing to promote our 
gaiety and amusements, while infusing 
into them a tone of social and good feel- 
ing. They have already received eminent 
support, and we confidently anticipate a 
speedy and extended accession of strength 
to the list of subscribers. — Mad. Herald, 
Aug. 27. 

The new society adopted the following 
regulations : — 

Any gentleman becoming a resident at 
the presidency, and who may desire to 
become a subscriber to the assemblies, is 
required to send his name to the secre- 
tary, recommended by a member, to be 
laid before the general committee for 
approval. 

The entrance donation to be Rs. 20, 
and each subscriber to pay a monthly sub- 
scription of one rupee ; the expenses of 
each ball to be divided equally amongst 
the subscribers. 

A subscriber withholding his subscrip- 
tion more than three months, to be no 
longer considered a member. 

Subscribers, on temporary absence from 
the presidency, are not required to pay 
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any subseriptum during such absence, nor 
any additional donation on tbeir return. 

Strangers must apply for tickets through 
a subscriber, and on payment of Rs. 5 for 
each gentleman's ticket ; this rule not to 
apply to officers of artillery stationed at the 
Mount, or officers of bis Majesty’s or the 
Company's regiments stationed at or in 
the vicinity of Madras, nor to members 
of the civil service in college, eligible for 
admission as non-residents on application 
direct to the secretary, and on payment 
of Rs. 5 for each gentleman’s ticket. 

All ladies to be admitted as honorary 
guests on the application of any subscriber, 
and without payment for their tickets. 

No resident gentleman at Madras to be 
admitted on a non-resident’s ticket. 

The sums arising from the sale of 
strangers* and non-residents' tickets to 
be appropriated in part-payment of the 
expenses of the balls ; the balance to be 
defrayed by the body of subscribers. 

There shall be no fixed period for bold- 
ing the public assemblies ; the committee 
to consult the general feeling of society, 
and advertise a ball when they see fit. 

All persons now on the books as sub- 
scribers under the old rules to be consi- 
dered subscribers under the new rules, 
unless they notify their dissent and with- 
drawal withid three months. 

Suppers to be provided for each enter- 
tainment ; the supper-room to be thrown 
open at twelve o’clock, and no person to 
be permitted to remain at the tables after 
one o'clock; second suppers positively 
prohibited. 

No person except a steward for the 
evening to be permitted to interfere with 
the band. 

The hour for assembly eight o'clock ; 
dancing to commence at nine. 

A general committee, consisting of 
twenty-four gentlemen, residents at Ma- 
dras, to act as stewards in rotation, from 
whom six shall be chosen half-yearly, as 
a managing committee, to meet on the first 
Monday of every month, to ascertain the 
state of the funds, and adopt such mea- 
sures for the conduct of the entertain- 
ments as may appear to them expedient. 

RAMAN TAMBY. 

This individual, about whom there ap- 
pears to have been 60 much misrepresen- 
tation, according to the Madras Herald , 
has been tried, convicted, and sentenced 
to receive thirty lashes, and undergo three 
years* imprisonment. 

THE CHURCH MISSIONARIES IN 
TJNNEVELLY. 

A pamphlet published by the Rev. Mr. 
Rhenius has given rise to a strong protest 
on the part of a member of the Church 
of England, writing anonymously, who 


charges Mr. Rhenius with betraying and 
deserting the church to which he belongs. 
As we have not seen the pamphlet, we 
cannot enter into the • merits of the dis- 
pute. Mr. Rhenius has justified his 
views against the objections of this ano- 
nymous critic, and some of his colleagues 
have supported him. The anonymous 
writer, in conclusion, calls upon the Ma- 
dras Corresponding Committee of the 
Church Missionary Society to make dili- 
gent inquiry into the state of the so-called 
Church of England Mission in Tinne- 
velly. 44 Let the committee tell us," be 
says, 44 whether it be still a Church of 
England mission or not ; whether its nu- 
merous congregations, its catechists, its 
schoolmasters, its preparandi for the mi- 
nisterial office, are instructed in 4 Chris- 
tianity as exhibited in the doctrine and 
discipline of the Church of England.’ Id 
support of what institutions, episcopa- 
lian, or anti-episcopalian ; to extend the 
pale of what Christian community, has 
our committee been spending, in Tinoe- 
velly, the thousands upon thousands 
which they have drawn from a sacred 
Church of England fund? I am alarmed 
at the prospect of the answer which these 
questions will receive ! Five episcopal!/ 
ordained missionaries of Tinnevelly bare 
signed their names to the declaration, 

4 there is no episcopal feeling bene !' and 
Mr. Rhenius himself says, with r efe ren ce 
to his anti- Church of England pamphlet, 

4 must I not give reason and answer to 
every question which the heathen may 
raise abont the visible church compared 
with the scriptures ?*' and he declares that 
he considers 4 no time mis-spent which 
is employed in exposing error in religion, 
even though it be found in high places.’" 

cooao. 

The rajah is not of the Nair caste, ** 
has lately been generally stated, but of tbe 
Lingdayut or Siva-Chuktar caste, who we 
very numerous in Mysore, and are distin- 
guished by wearing tbe lingum, the object 
of their worship, inclosed in a silver box, 
tied round their neck or arm. Tbe Bsjsb 
of Punganoor in the Cuddapab, and tbe 
Rajah of Soonda in the Canara district, we 
of the same caste. The Rajah of ifpon 
also wears the lingum, and by some strange 
coalition, he is also invested with the bra* 
minical thread ; but the brahmins w Woolf 
give him the credit of belonging to tbe 
pot- maker caste; a curious legend being 
told of his ancestors having sprung fna * 
brahmin father and pot-maker caste mo- 
ther. The inhabitants of Coorg sh® ■* 
essentially distinct from the NwVs w 
Malabar, though they resemble in some 
points the Gowdas in Canara, whose rtf* 
they will eat, but will not give them tbi* 
daughters in marriage. 

Olt is I the custom among tbe C(*Jp» 
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that one wife should be common amongst 
all the brothers of a family, and without 
her permission they cannot add another 
wife. The same custom of the several 
brothers in a family having one wife pre- 
wails amongst the Tod u wars on the Neil* 
fghernes, and the carpenters, blacksmiths, 
and other artificers in South Malabar. 
From this custom it follows, that there is 
no restriction as to the age at which women, 
amongst the Coorgites, may marry. Coorg 
Proper consisted of eighteen nauds, and 
there were supposed to have been formerly 
about 14,000 inhabitants ; but, in conse- 
quence of the numbers that were carried 
Into Mysore by Tippoo’s officers, they be- 
came greatly reduced ; and after the fall of 
Seringapatam, not more than 5,000 or 
6,000 were supposed to have remained, 
and it is probable that the number is now 
considerably less. Many of the Coorgites 
who were taken to Mysore were forcibly 
converted to Mahomedanism by Tippoo, 
and those who returned recovered their 
caste by bathing In the Cavery, the source 
of which is in Coorg; of these persons, 
several are now bolding the chief offices in 
the kingdom. 

The ex-rajah had formerly five wives, of 
whom one was a brahmin, one a Lingayut, 
and three of the Coorg caste. It being an 
abomination to the brahmins and Coorgites 
to give their daughters in marriage to a 
person of Lingayut caste, it folio wed that 
the marriages of the rajah were contracted 
against their will. In 1826, the rajah 
wished to add five more wives to his esta- 
blishment, and for this purpose employed 
bis dewan, Bo loo, and Karicar Buswnppa, 
to look out for proper persons. These, 
foolishly, let out the secret, and on the 
very day that the news spread amongst the 
Coorgites, every marriageable daughter 
was given in marriage. The rajah was 
highly indignant at being disappointed in 
hia object, and immediately caused the de- 
wan, Boloo, to be flogged and beat in such 
a manner that he died in a few days; 
Buswappa cut his own throat ; those who 
had given their daughters in marriage were 
flogged, and had their ears cut off, and 
those who gave information of the rajah's 
intention bad their lips cut off. 

For the management of the affairs of 
the kingdom there were two cutcherries at 
Marcara, the dewan *6, in which matters of 
a civil nature and of police were examined ; 
and the Sudder Cutcberry, for superin- 
tending the accounts of collections and ex- 
penditure. The public servants were paid 
partly by the grants of enaum lands, partly 
by a daily allowance of rice, and partly by 
monthly salary, which latter was, however, 
very small. In addition to this, two suits 
of clothes were given each year. The ex- 
penditure for clothes on this account, and 
for consumption of the palace, annually 
exceeded half a lac of rupees. The police 

» M « *T-_ 1 /> 


in the Coorg kingdom was kept up with 
great vigilance; no one could enter it 
without the knowledge of the police offi- 
cers, and whoever did to, was strictly 
watched till his departure. No inhabitant 
dared utter a word of what was going on 
in the country. In consequence of this, 
for years p«6t, very little baa transpired of 
what was taking place, and the people are 
even now afraid to open their lips- In 
building the palaces at Marcara, and the 
mausoleums of the former rajahs, forced 
labour was employed with great severity, 
and has been the cause of great distress 
and depopulation in the country. Indivi- 
dual cases of cruelty, too, on the part of 
the rajah, are not wanting, and his rule 
was assuredly an iron one. 

The very commencement of bis reign 
was inauspicious; for, it being suspected 
that his father, Linga Rajah, had died by 
poison, the rajah ordered the suspected 
person. Pundit Raraaya, to submit to the 
ordeal of boiling oil, to which be con- 
sented, and his band, as might have been 
expected, was dreadfully scalded. In vain 
be pleaded that this was the Kali age, and 
that ordeals were no longer efficient cri- 
terion of guilt ; the rajah, from an up- 
stairs verandah, in which be was sitting, 
gave a signal, and those who were stand- 
ing by struck immediately their spears into 
bis body, and lifted him up in the air. 
Eleven other brahmins, who were suspect- 
ed, were wrapped up in mats and beat to 
death. An old man, named Tuntri Narna 
Bbutt, and his son Vishnoo, not being ac- 
quainted with these circumstances, came 
from the low country to Marcara, to see 
Pundit Ramaya, who was a friend of 
theirs. Upon their asking a brahmin, 
*< whether Pundit Ramayun was well,** 
the brahmin fled in horror, and the ques- 
tion having been overheard by two watch- 
men, who reported it to the rajah, both 
the father and son were summoned into 
the rajah’s presence, and beat to death. 
Another person, named Kushnor Shastri, 
who was ignorant of Pundit Ramaya's 
death, was called by the rajah, and upon 
bis replying to a question, whether Pun- 
dit Ramaya “ was a good or a bad man,'* 
that he was a good one, bad bis ears and 
nose cut off. In 1828 or 1829, a Parsee, 
named Horjee, was alleged to owe the 
rajah Rs. 40,000. He went to bring the 
money, and left bis brother in Coorg. The 
rajah, in order to extort the money, caused 
him for six months to sleep in the open air 
on the top of a mountain. He subse- 
quently caused a person to strike him with 
bis knee on the back every morning and 
evening ; and finally, as he positively re- 
fused to psy the money, bis feet were tied, 
and he was dragged through the town till 
he died. He also said that a British sub- 
ject, named Pereira, who fled from Can- 
nanore into Coorg some years ago, and 
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was subsequently forcibly detained there, 
met a violent death at {he hands of the de- 
wan, Buswuppa, some months before the 
commencement of the war; but I have not 
been able to ascertain whether this report 
is well-founded. 

The most singular feature in the govern- 
ment of Coorg was the frequent infliction 
of corporal punishment on the public ser- 
vants of government, of the highest as well 
as of the lowest rank. The number of 
stripes administered was in proportion to 
the rank of the offender ; for, while peons 
and inferior servants received only a few 
stripes, the soobadars received about 1 10, 
and the dewans 120, and besides this they 
were obliged to carry earth equivalent to 
what is usually called “ working upon the 
roads and this took place about once a- 
year : the only reason that can be assigned 
for such a punishment is, that the rajah 
imagined that, by degrading all under 
him, he elevated himself, and so reigned 
as the ** Maha Swami .**• That his reign 
lias terminated, can be a matter of regret 
to none. — Corresp. Mad. Herald , Aug. 16. 

GAIETIES AT TaiCHINOVOLY. 

From long having been one of the most 
dull, insipid and monotonous of Indian 
stations, Trichinopoly has suddenly thrown 
off its gloom, and burst forth into the full 
blaze of its ancient splendour. Rajah 
Tondiman, accompanied by the Briush 
resident at Tanjore, having accepted of a 
particular invitation, paid a visit of state 
and ceremony to the cantonment on the 
11 tli August, and was received with all 
the pomp and honours due to bis rank. 
On the evening of the 12th the gay and 
gallant 6th regt. N. I., who have since 
their arrival contributed so much to en- 
liven this station, opened the festivities by 
the first fancy ball given here for several 
years past. It was most numerously and 
fashionably attended, and went off with 
great spirit and 4clat. The Rajah and his 
officers of state honoured the ball with 
their company in the full robes and para- 
phernalia of an Indian prince and court. 
They seemed to enter fully into the spirit 
of the animating scene, and to enjoy (he 
music, quadrilles and waits as much as 
any of the company. It would be impos- 
sible to describe the endless variety of 
costume and character sported on this oc- 
casion ; it looked as if all quarters of the 
globe and all nations of the world had 
each sent its own representative. There 
were Turks, Tartars, Tuaricks, Arme- 
nians, Circassians, Mamelukes, Cossacks 
of the Don and Dneiper, Arabs, Bandits, 
Brigands, and Corsairs, who sli found 
suitable representatives. A few female 
• One benefit arose from the severity used to- 
wards the public servants, which was, that they 
were kept m a continual state of apprehension, 
and did not. In consequence, oppress the people 
under them. 
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characters were moat amusingly supported 
by some of the gentlemen, especially an 
old dowager introducing her youngest 
daughter Jemima into society, a young 
and buxom widow in her weeds on the 
look-out for a second husband, a Bavarian 
broom girl, &c. Some of these characters 
afforded the Rayah very great amusement 

This brilliant ball of the 6th regt was 
closely followed by another fancy ball of 
equal splendour given in return by the 
Rajah in the evening of the 15th, and by 
a third given by the Garrison Staff of 
Trichinopoly on the 21st, each, if possible, 
surpassing the preceding in richness, taste, 
variety, and elegance of the fancy dresses 
sported. — Mad. Herald . 

THE ARMY. 

The long-expected postings of acting 
ensigns will be out in about a month; 
and remove that anomalous appearance in 
our army list, where corps are without 
ensigns, some wanting a lieutenant or two, 
while a subsequent page gives a host of 
“ doing duty*' gentlemen.— Mad. Herald, 
Sejyt. 27. 


ttotnftap. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

COAL,— GEOLOGY OF DOOJAPOOR. 

The following is the substance of a 
report by Captain C. W. Grant, of the 
engineer corps, of his operations in 
searching for coal in the province of Doo- 
japoor in Cutch: — 

“ Immediately on receiving the approval 
of government to my proposition forgiving 
up the work at Jaumtre, and commencing 
a bore at Doojapoor, I removed all the 
materials to the latter place, and fixed 
upon a spot about 260 yards io the line of 
dip from whence the vein of coal is seen 
in the bank of tbe nullab, calculating that, 
according to the inclination of tbe strata, 
we should come to the vein at about 
sixty-five feet below the surface. It was, 
however, tbe 19th January before we re- 
gularly commenced boring ; since which 
time, up to tbe 1st instant, the work has 
constantly been going on, with such in- 
termissions only as were necessary for re- 
pairing tbe tools, fitting on new ropes, 
occ. &c. I now annex a list of the strata 
passed through, their thickness, &c. ; in 
which it will be seen, that we came to the 
vein of coal at exactly the depth I bad 
calculated on, but that instead of improv- 
ing in thickness and quality as it fot 
deeper, it had thinned out to a mere line 
of about two inches. It does sometimes 
happen, that veins of coal thin out, and 
then increase to their original thickness 
again almost immediately; but I 
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scarcely suppose this to be the case in the 
present instance. 

“ List of Strata passed through in the 
Bore at Doojapoor. 

Ft. In. 


AUmrialsofl ~ 2 9 

Brown sandstone 5 3 

Variegated loam 4 9 

Blue clay - 19 9 

Light red sandstone 4 8 

Very hard ferruginous sandstone 0 6 

Light red sandstone 12 11 

Blue day 14 3 

Coal, being the same vein as that seen in 

the nullah, but thinned out 0 2 

Blue clay • • - * 43 11 

White sandstone 28 6 

Blue day 17 3 

White sandstone 32 9 

Blue day 4 9 

Pieces of iron pyrites here came up in the 
sandpit. 

White sandstone 14 10 

Blue day - 12 6 

Pieces of carbonised rushes and reeds. 

White sandstone 3 6 

Pieces of sooty coal and iron pyrites. 

Blue day 6 0 

Very hard yellow sandstone 1 0 

Blue day 1 6 

Pieces of lignite and jet in some quantity, 
and iron pyrites. 

Sandstone and clay in thin lamina 1 8 

Blue clay 1 6 

Laminated sandstone and clay 1 6 

Blay clay 4 6 

Pieces of sooty coal in several places, car- 
bonised reeds and pyrites. 

White sandstone * 10 6 

Blue day 1 9 

A considerable quantity of jet and lignite. 

White sandstone I 6 

Lignite and jet. 

lamin at e d stone and clay 1 6 

Blue clay with sooty coal and carbonised 
reeds. 

White sandstone 8 9 

Laminated sandstone and day, with clay 
hill of sooty coal. 

Carbonised reeds and pyrites 2 5 

Hard sandrtone 3 0 


Total depth of bore .... 906 7 


“ Iron pyrites, sooty coal, and carbo- 
nised reeds in blue day, together with 
jet, or a very shining black lignite, were 
found at various other depths, but as they 
may have fallen down from the sides of the 
bore, I have not noticed them on every 
occasion. At the time we left off, they 
came up constantly in the sand bit, but I 
am inclined to believe that they belonged 
to the last stratum of blue clay, but pro- 
jecting a little into the bore. Pieces 
were broken off by the jumper in going 
down. The above depth was obtained in 
116 days’ actual boring, making an ave- 
rage of 2| feet per day ; the first 160 feet 
being done on an average of three feet per 
day. This, I trust, will be considered as 
very fair work, when it is remembered 
that it was entirely performed with coun- 
try-made rods, the iron of which is so 
soft, as to oblige us almost entirely to 
work with the jumper and sand-liit ; the 
rods, when at any depth, twisting when 
the augur was attempted to be used, 
owing entirely to the softness of the iron.” 


INUNDATIONS. 

«• On the 6th instant, a general inun- 
dation took place at Surat, by which the 
inhabitants have suffered severely. The 
following are the leading features of this 
unfortunate event. About two o’clock 
m the afternoon, the water began to over- 
flow the town ; the people at first thought 
it was occasioned by an unusually high 
spring-tide, and consequently expressed 
but little alarm. At 9 p.m. the water 
reached its height, and on the morning of 
the 7th, at half past five, the whole city 
was under water, and had the appearance 
of a sea. The inhabitants, much terrified, 
shut themselves up in their houses, aban- 
doning their property to the raging ele- 
ment. Boats were plying throughout the 
city, endeavouring to save the inhabitants, 
but in many cases without success, in 
consequence of the severity of the accom- 
panying gale. Two days previous to this 
calamity, much rain had fallen; many 
large banyan and other trees were blown 
down, and several large houses unroofed 
by the force of the wind ; whilst others 
were entirely carried away by the inunda- 
tion. Tlie loss sustained by the sufferers 
is estimated at from twenty-five to thirty 
lacs of rupees. For two days the inhabi- 
tants were unable to procure food, but 
were at length supplied by the exertions 
and liberality of Ardaseer Bahadoor, who 
sent round boats with prepared gram and 
Indian com. The heads of the Hindoo 
community also sent supplies to their res- 
pective castes. Many lives have been 
lost, and nine men are said to have been 
crushed by the fall of the scaffolding in 
the front of the nabob’s palace. Cattle 
innumerable have perished in the flood. 
The cotton and jowarry crops are entirely 
destroyed. The depth of water is said 
not to have been so great as during the 
inundation in 1821, but the damage it has 
done, as far as they can judge at present, 
appears to be considerably greater. 

At Baroach and Noosary also, they 
have experienced similar calamities, but 
the particulars have not yet reaebed us, 
except that at Baroach, grain to the value 
of Rs. 1,50,000 is said to have been des- 
troyed.”— Bow. Cuur.y Aug. 10. 

Of houses carried away at Surat, the 
number is said to be upwaixls of 500, and 
the loss has fallen chiefly on those least 
able to bear it, viz. weavers, small shop- 
keepers, artizans, and labourers. The 
loss of human life has been small, proba- 
bly not more than twenty people in the 
town having perished, and these chiefly 
by the falling of houses. The beach at 
Domus was covered with trees* logs, and 
carcases of animals. 

It is computed that the late fresh was 
about one and a-half feet less than that of 
1822 ; but it is reckoned that tlic destruc- 
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tion of property bad been greater, owing 
to the very sudden rise of the river. While 
the fresh was at its height, the prisoners 
in gaol made an attempt to escape over 
the walls. The guard, however, with 
great promptitude, fired on them, killed 
several (two or three, I think), wounded 
several others (seven), and only one 
escaped. Many gentlemen, European 
and native, have subscribed a sum for the 
relief of the immediate wants of the poorer 
classes. — Bom. Gaz., Aug. 23. 

A subsequent paper states that heavy 
rains have fallen in the Kaira and Can- 
deish districts, which excited serious ap- 
prehensions for the crops. A correspon- 
dent writes : “ The Runn has been for 
some time completely flooded over, and 
is now to be crossed with extreme diffi- 
culty. The journey from Bheyla to 
Kasba (of nearly forty miles) now occu- 
pies travellers more than a day and a 
night; and as there is not a dry at which 
a traveller can stop and refresh, you are 
obliged to eat, drink, and sleep on the 
back of your camel, as well as you can. 
For about five or six miles of the way 
over, the water is more than five feet 
deep ; for the greater part of the remain- 
der of the journey, it reaches the waist, 
and no where is it less than knee-deep. 1 * 


THUGS. 

The Durpun contains an account of the 
capture of a party of twenty-seven Thugs 
or Pbansegars, who had been pursuing 
their diabolical trade near Poonah. One 
party they attacked consisted of four 
men and a woman, who left Punderpoor 
for Poonah in charge of a considerable 
sum of money, conveyed on a hired tat- 
too, which also carried the baggage of the 
escort, under which it was concealed. 
The driver of the animal made the sixth 
individual of the party. They had ar- 
rived near the image of Belsa, about mid- 
way between Saswar and Jeejoree, in the 
Poonah zillab, when the driver fell in the 
rear ; while, at a small distance behind, 
the gang of Phansegars, by whom the 
party had been dogged from Puuderpoor, 
suddenly fell upon them and began their 
work of blood. Horror-struck, the dri- 
ver stole away to Belsa ; a roan of the 
place took him to the patell, and the 
latter collected the villagers and made a 
strict search, the result of which was the 
discovery and seizure of the gang, with 
the goods of the murdered men in their 
possession. The dead bodies of their vic- 
tims were brought into Poona ; they all 
bore the marks of the noose on the neck, 
and the temples of the men were bruised 
in a shocking manner. The greater part, 
if not the whole, of this gang, are said 
to be “ Wagrees,” a race of itinerants, 


who live in the jungles, or open country, 
and employ their time in hunting, and 
catching birds, hares, &c. with snares ; a 
class of men strangers generally to moral 
restraints of any kind. The occurrences 
above noticed have caused no small con- 
sternation amongst the native population. 

POONAH. 

This city, for many years the capital of 
the Deccan, stands on the east bank of 
the Moots river, which, running under 
its walls and uniting itself with the Mods 
about half a mile below, forms the Mootm 
Moo la, and thence flowing into the Bee- 
mah, finally debouch, near Masulipatam 
in the bay of Bengal, 600 miles distant. 

From its local position as well as its 
being the centre of a splendid court, 
Poonah became a city of great impor- 
tance and commerce. Its bazaars were 
superb, and the houses in the principal 
streets are all of pucka masonry and from 
two to three stories high. The streets 
are wide and some of them paved, and 
the palaces of the chief nobles and the 
peishwa were buildings of immense size. 
Of these last I believe only one now re- 
mains, a second having been taken down, 
and a third destroyed by fire not many 
years ago. Since it came into our pos- 
session, although the head-quarters of 
the largest British force in India, and 
also of an extensive civil establishment, 
its trade has greatly diminished and its 
wealth sensibly declined ; yet it is still 
a place of much importance, and enjoys 
a population of about 70,000 souls, ex- 
clusive of the adjoining camp. 

The old Mabratta police, which is here 
retained in full vigour, is admirable. At 
ten p. m. the city gates are shut, and a 
gun fires from the ramparts; from that 
hour no person save and except the police 
patrols can walk in the streets — any per- 
son, European or native, found out, 
within the walls, after that hour, being 
instantly confined in the watch-house. 
At four in the morning, another gun fires, 
and the gates are opened. There are 
consequently fewer robberies and night 
disorders in Poonah than in perhaps any 
other similarly large city in the world. 
The same system of police is retained, 
with more or less strictness, in moat of 
the large towns throughout the Deccan, 
and might, I think, be advantageously ex- 
tended elsewhere in towns of any mag- 
nitude. 

The British cantonment is about two 
miles to the eastward of the city, and is 
very extensive; the force here cantoned 
consisting of two troops of horse artillery 
— a regiment of European dragoons, and 
another of irregular horse— two European 
regiments of infantry — a battalion of Ba- 
by Cj o og l c 
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ropean artillery, and three corps of native 
inhstrj. It is one of the healthiest sta- 
tions in India, and, next to Meerut, per- 
haps the most delightful residence. A 
flew of the houses are superior, but the 
majority are only of the usual order of 
up-country bungalows, indifferent enough. 
Though situated on high ground, there 
is abundance of water, aad fruit and 
vegetables thrive well. The European 
banracks are roomy and comfortable, but 
present rather a sombre appearance. In- 
deed the only building that can fairly lay 
claim to any architectural beauty is the 
church. The parade ground is extensive, 
and the roads excellent. 

About half a-mile to the south of Poo- 
nah rises a small, low, but steep hill, 
called the Parbutty, which is ascended 
by a broad flight of steps, and whose 
summit is graced by some Hindu temples 
of celebrity. I ascended the hill, and from 
the platforms of the pagodas enjoyed a 
very beautiful prospect. Below, to the 
left, as you stand looking northward, 
the river Moots wanders, amid clumps of 
mango trees, and fields of corn, and wav- 
ing meadows, until it joins the Moola, 
about a mile distant, where it becomes a 
considerable stream. Immediately in 
front is the city, whose temples and pa- 
laces and houses, intersected by nume- 
rous fine tamarind trees, present a hand- 
some although irregular appearance. A 
little on the right is the delightful garden, 
the Heerah Bagh, with its small but 
beautiful lake, glittering in the morning 
beams, edged with lofty trees which al- 
most grow into the water, and surround- 
ed by every description of fruit and 
flower. Further on lies the cantonment, 
stretching for miles to the right — its white 
walled mansions half hid amid surround- 
ing verdure — while afar, the back-ground, 
of the picture is formed by the giant range 
of mountain barriers. Their rocky sum- 
mits and sun-burnt cliffs present a strik- 
ing contrast to the plain below, while 
ever and anon each loftier or more coni- 
cal peak, surmounted by massy bastions, 
the residence of some wild warrior chief- 
tain, frowns stem and proud defiance on 
the spectator. — Mad. Lit. Gaz. 

CARGO OF ICC. 

The Corro , from Boston, which she 
left 21st May, has introduced quite a 
novel import to this island— a quantity of 
ice. We much question this article an- 
swering in Bombay at any time, and there 
being no place in our island adapted to its 
reception, it must very 90on cease to ex- 
ist with the thermometer at 80°. We 
should think it might be brought, at a 
much cheaper rate, from the islands of 
St. Paul or Amsterdam, than from Ame- 
rica. — Bomb. Cour. } Sept . 13. 


The cargo consists of about 370,000 
lbs. of ice, or frozen water, in pieces of 
about six inches thick. This ice was 
taken up from the Boston river, and 
piled in the lower part of the vessel, 
which had been previously prepared for 
its reception. A sort of bouse being 
constructed with double walls of plank, 
the hollow space between them was 
filled with cotton, through which sub- 
stance heat penetrates with great diffi- 
culty.— Still, notwithstanding these pre- 
cautions, it was impossible but a portion 
of the ice should waste away by melting 
into water : and, accordingly, we are in- 
formed that out of about 188 tons, be- 
tween 40 and 50 are supposed to have 
been lost. Yet, even after this deduction, 
a very large portion will remain for the 
use of the Bombay community. The 
Europeans esteem ice as the greatest of 
all luxuries in a hot country ; the Maho- 
medans, who fought under the Caliphs 
when the empire of those rooaarchs was 
in its glory, did the same ; for elephants 
and camels were employed to convey it 
at an immense expense from the moun- 
tains and colder regions, with the armies 
that marched into the deserts and other 
warm climates.— Duiptm, Sept . 12. 

IMPERFECT JUSTICE. 

The following little history is just now 
going the rounds of the villages in Can- 
deish. 

In the village of Bajereepoora a certain 
patell, named Bapoo, was deprived by Ena- 
jee ? a neighbour, of goods valued at Rs. 10. 
Bajereepoora is about 100 miles distant 
from Dhoolia, the sudder station of Can- 
deish, and the police of the district being 
efficient, Enajee was in February seized, 
and the stolen property was found on his 
person. He pleaded guilty; but there 
being no resident assistant-magistrate in 
the district, he, with Bapoo and the po- 
lice sepoy who seized him, were, by the 
mamlutdar of the district, sent on to 
Dhoolia, where the assistant- magistrate in 
charge of the talook alluded to resides. The 
case was investigated, and Enajee was 
informed, that, his crime being of an ag- 
gravated nature, be must stand his trial 
before the court of sessions. The patell 
gives in a moochulka , or recognizance, 
which states he will pay a fine of Rs. 50, 
or suffer six months' imprisonment, in 
default of his appearing at the sessions to 
give evidence, and is permitted to return 
home, which he reaches, having com- 
pleted his first 200 miles on account of 
his loss of Rs. 10. July arrives and at 
the very time he should be engaged in the 
cultivation of bis lands, he is summoned 
to Dhoolia to attend the sessions, which 
were to have opened on or about the 19th. 
Bapoo is pbn&iijit^ having the fear of 
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fine or imprisonment before him, and 
after being a few days at Dhoolia, is in- 
formed the sessions will not open for ano- 
ther month ; so back he tramps, and com- 
pletes the second 200 miles of his travels 
on the score of his loss of Rs. 10. In Au- 
gust, Bapoo bids adieu to bis family, and, 
giving a wistful look at bis crops, departs 
for Dhoolia, where he now is, and from 
whence, it is to be hoped, be will shortly 
be permitted to depart, possessed of his 
goods, and well disposed towards the 
English “ cheap and immediate justice," 
which restored to him, in September, 
goods stolen in February, and touching 
which he had travelled about 600 miles ! 

The history of Bapoo has merely been 
given as a sample of other 200- and -odd 
cases of witnesses, who were present at 
Dhoolia in July, for the sessions that 
were to have been. Some of those un- 
fortunate men came from a greater dis- 
tance than 100 miles, but the majority 
were, doubtless, from places nearer Dhoo- 
lia. — Bomb . Gar., Sept 13. 


erepioit. 

LAW. 

The Colombo Observer gives the fol- 
lowing statement as the substance of a 
case decided in the Supreme Court on the 
20th August 

A native trader of Colombo employed 
an agent to procure a quantity of cloths 
from England, for which payment was to 
be made on delivery. On the arrival of 
the goods, the native was either unable 
or unwilling to pay for them, and a pro- 
missory note was granted ; but it appear- 
ing afterwards, that this note was on an in- 
sufficient stamp, three others were sub- 
stituted for it, payable at different pe- 
riods. The first note was recovered by a 
suit some time ago, and to an action 
brought on the other two, a plea of want 
of consideration was set up. Jt appeared 
in evidence, and also by what was elicited 
from the parties by their examination 
(which, according to the new system, 
may be done), that, at the time the pro- 
missory notes were granted, the goods, 
which formed the consideration, were 
allowed to remain as a security for pay- 
ment in the possession of the agent, who 
was authorized to dispose of them. 

The chief justice was of opinion that, 
as the promissory notes must be consi- 
dered as payment for the goods, the latter 
could not be retained by the agent, and 
that if he did so, even with the consent 
of the owner (which he took to be proved), 
when the agent wished to enforce the 
payment of the notes, it was his duty to 
have given up the goods. 

Digitized 


THE LATE INTENDED INSURRECTION. 

The Government Gazette of the 13th 
August contains the following proclama- 
tion of the government, dated 9th Au- 
gust, which has been circulated through- 
out the Kandyan provinces, and other 
parts of the interior, relative to the late 
intended insurrection : — 

“ Whereas a treasonable conspiracy 
has been originated by certain Kandyan 
chiefs and priests, who had for their ob- 
ject the subversion of British supremacy, 
by which they had hoped to crush the 
liberties which, under that supremacy, 
bad been conferred upon the people; and 
whereas, by evidence laid before the go- 
vernment, it appears that, in pursuance 
of their traitorous design, it was intend- 
ed to seduce his Majesty’s Kandyan sub- 
jects from their allegiance by false asser- 
tions, amongst others, that it was the 
object of the British Government to des- 
troy the religion of Buddhoo, and to re- 
vive that system of compulsory service to 
which they had been formerly subjected. 

“ It is hereby declared, that such as- 
sertions are false and unfounded, and that, 
although the government will no longer 
interfere to enforce compulsory attendance 
at religious festivals , the inhabitants of 
this colony, professing the religion of 
Buddhoo, will continue to be protected 
and supported in the freest exercise of 
their religion. 

u And it is further declared, that the 
fullest effect will continue to be given to 
his Majesty’s most gracious commands, 
as explained and declared in those clauses 
of his Majesty's order in council which 
are hereto subjoined, 9 by which they are 
placed entirely on an equal footing with 
the British-born subjects of his Majesty. 

“ And whereas certain of those chiefs 
and priests have been arrested, and it is 
the desire and determination of the go- 
vernment to bring all offenders to justice 
who have been engaged in these irrational 

* Extract from the Order in Cooocfl for the 
Suppression of Compulsory Services : — “ And 
whereas the native ana Indian inhabitants as weO 
of the said maritime provinces as of the said Kan- 
dian provinces of the said island, will be able 10 fel- 
low their own occupations with more profit to then- 
selves, and to render their services to bis Majesty 
mote effectually and beneficially, if such services 
ate rendeied freely and for such remuneration » 
may be agreed upon between his Majesty’s officer* 
in the said island, and the said inhabitants, 
of being enforced by punishment without remu- 
neration, or with such remuneration only as nay 
be fixed by his Majesty’s officers in the said Wand, 
without the consent of the said Inhabitants ; and, 
for the removal of all doubts respecting the future 
exemption of the said native and Indian inhabi- 
tants of the said island, from the obligation to 
render the said services to his Majesty, it is here- 
by ordered and declared that none of his Majesty’s 
native or Indian subjects, within the said Wand, 
shall be or are liable to render any service to his 
Majesty, in respect to the tenure of their lord, or 
in respect of their caste or otherwise, to which 
his Majesty’s subjects of European birth or descent 
are not liable; any law, custom, or nfMas, In 
the contrary notwithstanding.” 
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and abortive attempts against the British 
power ; relying on the loyalty and fidelity 
of the people, which have been evinced 
by their orderly and peaceable conduct, 
the government hereby call on them to 
come forward and render their aid and 
assistance towards the detection and con- 
viction of all such offenders. 

“ And it is hereby further declared, 
that a free pardon will be granted to any 
person or persons, not having been prin« 
cipal leaders in this conspiracy, who may 
immediately come forward to give full 
information thereof. 

“ And whereas an apprehension of the 
possibility of internal disturbance is said 
to have given rise to alarm, which, un- 
less speedily checked, might retard the 
growing agricultural and commercial pros- 
perity of the country; his Majesty's loyal 
subjects are hereby assured that they may 
pursue their ordinary avocations without 
fear, as the government have taken effec- 
tual means for the preservation of the 
public tranquillity, and the protection of 
the peaceable and industrious subjects of 
his Majesty.” 

On Monday evening, the following pri- 
soners, who are understood to be princi- 
pally implicated in the late treasonable 
conspiracy, reached Colombo from Kan- 
dy. under an escort of the Ceylon regi- 
ment: Molligoddee, late first adikar; 
Dunuwille, late dessave, commonly called 
Loco Banda ; Raddagodde Lekam ; Tib- 
bottowewa, a priest of the Malwattee es- 
tablishment; Dembewe, ditto. — Gov. 
Gaz.y Sept . 10. 


/Malacca. 

LAW. 

Court of Judicature , Judy 29. — Ab 
Dora him v. Newbold . — The plaintiff was 
owner and commander of a trading boat, 
and in November last, was returning there- 
in to Malacca, from Sungye Raya, near 
Lingie, when the defendant, Lieut. T. J. 
Newbold, 23d L. I., who was in tempo- 
rary command of the Lingie station, seized 
and detained the boat for four hours, 
taking from her three guns, a blunderbuss, 
a musket, a quantity of gunpowder and 
shot, with eight bags of rice, valued alto- 
gether at Sp. Drs. 222. The damages 
were laid at Drs. 500. The defendant, 
in his plea, set forth that he was sent, in 
September last, to take command of the 
frontier post at the mouth of the Lingie 
river, by the officer then commanding the 
Malacca field force, Brig. Wilson, with in- 
structions ;* that, consistently with those 

• “ You are requested not to allow Qualla 
Lingy or its vicinity, being British territory, to be 
mao* the mesas of supporting the above hostilities 
between a vassal chief and ms superior of Rum- 


instructions, the defendant considered him- 
self justified in making the seizure, and in 
acting os he did. It was notorious at 
Lingie that the said boat, as well as an- 
other belonging to a Chinese at Malacca, 
bad been fitted out for the purpose of sup- 
porting the hostilities alluded to in the 
letter of Mr. Garling, the resident coun- 
cillor, t to Brig. Wilson, by affording as- 
sistance to the vassal chief (alluded to 
therein) whose adherents were in great 
distress for provisions. 

The Recorder (Sir B. Malkin). This 
was an action to recover compensation for 
the seizure of a boat and certain articles 
mentioned in the petition ; and the de- 
fence is in substance that they were seized 
by the defendant, a military officer in 
command at Qualla Lingie, because the 
plaintiff had been engaged, or had incurred 
reasonable suspicion of being engaged, in 
rendering assistance to one of the two bel- 
ligerent parties, not subjects of the British 
crown, in a manner which the defendant 
considered himself empowered and bound 
to prevent And the substantial question 
is, whether he took a right view of bis 

bow) on either tide, by permitting either men, 
arms, ammunition, or military stores, of any kind 
sent from Malacca by inhabitants of Malacca or 
its dependencies without competent authority, 
either to remain there or to proceed from it for 
that purpose. If any such, brought there as above 
mentioned, are landed, you will be pleased to de- 
tain them, allowing the boats to depart. Boats 
with the said warlike means found to have been 
sent to the Lingy river from Malacca by the afore- 
said inhabitants, and which may have no regular 
pass from the proper Malacca authorities, may be 
stopped, and their arms and warlike stores be de- 
tained in like manner. But the general navigation of 
the river is not to be obstructed. If any boats how- 
ever employed for a similar purpose are sent up 
the river by persons not amenable to the Malacca 
authorities, tney are to be warned off and not al- 
lowed to land in the British territory, nor to be 
assisted by any persons belonging to it, but there 
is at present no authority for you to prevent such 
from proceeding up the river.” 

\ ** The Pangholoo at that station (Lingy) is 
named Inchi Bassier. From the distance of the 
port of Lingy, and the poverty of our establish- 
ment, we cannot enjoy that constant and practical 
control over Inchi Bassier which is indispensable 
for preserving in his mind a due sense of the subor- 
dinate character of his office. Having easy falter- 
course with the independent chiefs on the Lingy 
border, he appears to nave taken a very active and 
highly improper interest in the disputes between 
the Iang ae Pertoowan Mooda and his vassal chief 
Inchi Kattas. It would consequently be highly 
expedient that the officer in command should 
maintain, as far as compatible with his military 
duties, rigid surveillance over the movements of 
Inchi Bassier. He shall, if your reply place It 
within my power, be directed to consider himself 
Immediately under the control of the officer in 
command, and to receive his orders through him, 
as respects all matters connected with the political 
Interests of Government in the Lingy quarter. The 
enclosed copy of a notification issued on the Slat 
inst. will explain all that is necessary respecting 
prohibited exportations. It would tend to enforce 
these requisitions, were boats obliged to stop at 
the Lingy port and present their passes. I am, 
however, averse from insisting upon this, because 
I know not how the authorities at Singapore and 
Penang may accord in my views, and because the 
craft or the neighbouring independent native ports 
cannot, under present circumstances, be compel- 
led to undergo this delay and inspection. Unless 
the order were uniformly obligatory, embarrass- 
ment would spring out or its exertions." 
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power and duties, or whether be has ex- 
ceeded the bounds of the authority re- 
posed in him. 

The seizure took place under the fol- 
lowing circumstances. A native chief, in 
the neighbourhood of the Malacca terri- 
tory, was engaged in hostilities with an- 
other, described, in one of the documents 
produced, as his vassal. The relation be- 
tween them is not material : the question 
in this case will not be whether their hos- 
tilities were to be called war or rebellion. 
The Malacca government professed neu- 
trality between the parties ; and Mr. New- 
bold, the defendant, was sent to take 
cbaige of a post, where the observance of 
this neutrality was thought particularly 
important* While he continued in charge 
of it, the plaintiffs boat cleared out from 
Malacca, with regular passes from the au- 
thorities there, with a cargo consisting 
principally of rice ; delivered the greater 
part of it at a place beyond the limits of 
the British territory, and on her return 
was seized by the defendant for a real or 
supposed breach of neutrality, in having 
supplied provisions to one of the belligerent 
parties, and probably with a view to pre- 
vent her again being engaged in a similar 
manner. If it were necessary to consi- 
der whether the boat had been actually 
so employed, the evidence would be very 
scanty; it seems to me, however, that the 
defendant had at least very reasonable 
grounds for supposing it to have been so, 
and that the existence of these would jus- 
tify his conduct, if the truth of the sus- 
picion would do so. But it is my opinion 
that the seizure was not legal m either 
case. It is not pretended to have been 
so on any general principles of English or 
international law. The right or duty to 
make it, rests entirely on the orders re- 
ceived by the defendant ; and the seizure 
cannot be supported, unless he acted with 
those orders, and unless they were them- 
selves, in all their stages , supported by 
competent authority. Now, the defen- 
dant acted upon orders received from 
Brigadier Wilson, who issued them in 
pursuance of certain directions received 
from Mr. Garling, the resident councillor 
at Malacca. The seizure, therefore, is 
illegal, unless it were within the scope of 
Brigadier Wilson’s orders, unless those 
orders were within the scope of Mr. Gar- 
ling’s instructions, and unless those in- 
structions were within the limits of Mr. 
Garling’s authority. A failure in any one 
of these conditions is fatal. It would be 
so in any case, as each step is professedly 
founded on the preceding one; but it is 
peculiarly so in this, as the whole interfe- 
rence is an abridgment of the general free- 
dom of trade and action, and cannot be 
justified (except perhaps where military 
Jaw has been declared by competent au- 
thority to be generally in force) by any 
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thing short of the authority of Govern- 
ment, even if that would be sufficient. 
Now it is quite clear that nothing con- 
tained in either of the papers bearing the 
signature of Mr. Garling, authorizes the 
seizure which has taken place. The first* 
is merely a notification to the public that 
a blockade had been declared fay a foreign 
power of certain places within the Lingg 
river} that passes would not be issued far 
those places, and that confiscation bg the 
blockading power might follow any attempt 
to elude the blockade ; a publication very 
expedient to be made for the benefit of the 
trading community of Malacca, but which 
in no way rendered it illegal for them to 
export to places within the blockaded 
limits (to which, however, the plain tiffs 
boat did not proceed), if they were inclin- 
ed to run the risk, and could obtain tbe 
necessary papers. Tbe second, tbe let- 
ter addressed to Brigadier Wilson, refen 
to the former paper as containing every 
thing necessary with respect to what is 
there termed “ prohibited exportations,” 
and carries tbe case, therefore, no fiutber, 
except with respect to arms and ammuni- 
tion landed at Lingey, about which cer- 
tain directions are given in the 8th para- 
graph. f It contains, indeed, a sugges- 
tion that it would be expedient to compel 
boats to stop at Lingey, but it expressly 
declines to give any such order. 

It is clear that these documents, how- 
ever largely construed, cannot extend to 
authorize a seizure of a vessel and cargo, 
returning from a place not within the 
prohibited limits. It is not material to 
inquire whether the error arose from Bri- 
gadier Wilson’s orders departing from 
the instructions which he had received, 
or from the defendant’s exceeding those 
orders. It might, perhaps, be found that 
the error was divided ; that the brigadier 
had gone farther than he was directed in 
ordering tbe complete preservation of tbe 
neutrality of the British territory itself; 
and that the defendant bad again exceeded 
bis orders in attempting to enforce tbe 
neutrality of all persons proceeding from 
it. But whether the error rests with tbe 
one or the other, or is divided between 
them, if Mr. Newbold has exceeded tbe 

• “ Notice is hereby given to all whom it n ny 
concern, that the Iyang de Pertuan Mooda of 
Rumbow declares that branch of the Llngy river 
which flows between Soongey Oolong and Son- 
pang, to be dosed against the introduction of 
arms, ammunition, and grain, during the conti- 
nuance of the existing disturbance. No panes 
consequently will be granted for the exportation of 
the above articles to any place lying between Son- 
pang and Soongey Oojong. Any clandestine at- 
tempt, on the Llngy river, to evade the spirit 
of the restrictive declaration of the Iyang de Per- 
tuan Mooda, will subject the prohibited articles 
to confiscation at Sera pang. 

(Signed) S. Gaauwo, 

“ Resident Councfflur.’ 

" Malacca, 21st Sept. 1833." 

t “ All arms and ammunition , landed atLfcgy 
should be lodged with the guard, and no export 
permitted without my express concurrence." 
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wxthority confided by the Government, 
hie most be, at least civilly, responsible 
for the consequences of his actions. It 
is undoubtedly an embarrassing case for 
an officer, when his military and his civil 
duties are at variance; but it is only the 
Inconvenience inseparable from every case 
of a double subordination. 

The only other document to which it 
is necessary to refer is the letter from 
Brigade- Major Wyllie, conveying the 
expressions of Mr. Garling’s and Col. 
Wilson's approbation of Mr. Newbold’s 
conduct during his command at Qualla 
I^ingCy. I do not think any subsequent 
ratification could be properly treated as 
equivalent to an anterior command, in 
such a case as the present; but, however 
that may be, it is quite impossible, in ray 
judgment, to treat this sort of general 
approbation as importing a recognition of 
the propriety of such particular transac- 
tion comprised in the service referred to. 
I am obliged in this case to come to the 
conclusion that the defendant, while act- 
ing in conformity with the general policy, 
lias exceeded the particular orders, of the 
Government; but I see nothing in his 
conduct which should in any way prevent 
him from receiving the highest testimony 
to the general activity and intelligence of 
his services, in a difficult and responsible 
situation. But if not, his having received 
such testimony does not bear on the 
question. 

Besides the principal evidence in the 
case, there was a good deal of testimony 
as to acts done by the plaintiff at a place 
Called Pancallan Bala; and a sort of se- 
condary defence, that the seizure might 
be justifiable for the preservation of thq 
neutrality of that place. It was not 
strictly within Mr. Newbold’s command, 
but may probably be considered as a place 
referred to in Brigadier Wilson’s orders ; 
but certainly it is not in Mr. Garling's. 
The plea also, and the whole of the evi- 
dence respecting the seizure itself, treat 
it as made in consequence of wbat oc- 
curred at Sungei Raya and afterwards, 
and not with reference to Pancallan Bala. 
Even, therefore, if the seizure might have 
been justified for the preservation of the 
neutrality of that place, that was not the 
ground of it; nor do I think that the 
evidence shews sufficient reason for ex- 
pecting a future breach of neutrality there 
to justify a seizure on that ground ; nor 
that such a seizure as that effected, could 
have been warranted as a measure of 
prevention with respect to Pancallan Bala. 
And Mr. Newbold’s authority was clearly 
limited to prevention : it did not extend 
to punishment. The evidence on this 
head, therefore, must be neglected ; and 
the decision of the case will depend on 
Che question already disenssed, and must, 
Asiat.JourJ8. S. Voi^ 16. No.63. 


on the principles already stated, be in 
favour of the plaintiff. 

The only remaining question is as to the 
amount of damages. The claims made 
for compensation for the loss of a bene- 
ficial contract, and for the probable loss 
of a considerable debt, seem to me quite 
unsupported by evidence. I can sefe no 
reason why the plaintiff should not have 
executed that contract, and no probabi- 
lity that that debt may not now, as well 
as ever, be enforced. The boat was almost 
immediately returned ; the damages, 
therefore, will be measured by the value 
of the other things taken ; and ns it was 
agreed on the trial that tAe plaintiff, if 
the judgment was in his favour, should 
receive back the things taken, according 
to the list produced by the defendant, 
with the exception of the rice, the judg- 
ment of the coart will be for the damages 
laid in the petition, with costs ; the da- 
mages to be reduced to thirty dollars on 
delivery of those articles. 


jttAurtUtie. 

The Mauritius Government Gazette 
Extraordinary , of August 7th, publishes 
extracts from a despatch from Mr. Stan- 
ley, when Colonial Secretary of State, 
dated 18th March 1834*, recalling the 
heavy censure passed in the despatch of 
Lord Ripon, his predecessor, of the 13th 
March 1833, on the compilers of the 
Penal Code, the Chief Justice, and M. 
D’Epinay. 

Mr. Stanley states : “ I have carefully 
examined the allegations, and the de- 
fences, not omitting to bear in mind the 
condition in which the colonyappeared to 
be, when my predecessor transmitted the 
despatch in question ; and it affords me 
a gratification, commensurate with the 
regret with which he came to an opposite 
conclusion, to be enabled to acquit those 
gentlemen of the heavy chaxge of corrupt 
intention. Yet, in doing so, I must not 
conceal my opinion that the disaffection 
and opposition to legal authority, which 
had for some time prevailed, and was 
ripening to maturity, the precise time at 
which the new law was promulgated, the 
nature of the alterations and omissions, 
but most of all the absence of any expla- 
nations accompanying the transmission of 
the code, as to the fact or the grounds 
of any deviation from the model proposed, 
included naturally, and even necessarily 
suspicions so strong as to amount almost 
to a conviction of bad faith upon the part 
of the compilers. 

“ The explanations now furnished by the 
chief judge and Mr. D’Epinay considera- 
bly weaken, though they do not altogether 
remove, the presumption arising from the 
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dates. They state, and I have no doubt 
correctly, that although the new Code 
was not promulgated till the 15th Fe- 
bruary, yet the labours of the commission 
engaged in compiling it, had terminated, 
and the work was delivered to the go- 
vernor, early in January :* that at that 
time the excitement, which afterwards 
prevailed upon the subject of the Order 
in Council of November 1831, and the 
appointment of Mr. Jeremie, neither of 
which had reached the colony, could not 
be foreseen. Thus far the defence is 
valid ; yet, I fear, it must be admitted 
that, long before either of these events, 
the excitement in the colony, on the sub- 
ject of the legislation of the mother 
country with reference to slavery, was 
great and general; that the Order in 
Council of 1830 bad been practically dis- 
regarded; that general opposition was 
offered to the protectors of slaves ; that 
the colonists were both openly and secret- 
ly combining, under the pretext of mu- 
tual protection from apprehended insur- 
rections among the slaves ; and that the 
temper and tone of the society generally 
was such as to require the greatest cir- 
cumspection in framing any new regu- 
lations on subjects connected with the 
preservation of internal tranquillity. 

“ Of the changes effected in the penal 
code, and transmitted without observa- 
tion, one of those which naturally attract- 
ed the attention of Lord Ripon, was the 
entire omission of the 102d and 217th 
clauses of the French code. On this 
subject, the vindication of the legal au- 
thorities is full, entire, and satisfactory. 
The clauses, though omitted in this code, 
are transferred to the law upon the press ; 
and, according to Mr. D’Epinay, ap- 
peared in the first draft of the penal code, 
and were subsequently transferred upon 
the promulgation of the law respecting the 
freedom of the press. The primd facie 
evidence of bad faith, not unnaturally 
raised by the entire silence as to the 
grounds of the omission, is thus com- 
pletely refuted. I am inclined to think 
also that the reasons alleged for the omis- 
sion of the 127th clause, considering t!he 
different circumstances of the judges in 
France and in Mauritius, and the remedy 
which the executive in the latter has in its 
own hands, sufficiently explain the course 
which has been adopted. 

“ Although I doubt the propriety of 
some of the alterations, more especially 
that of the 87th clause, (which, indeed, 
the chief judge and Mr. D’Epinay ex- 
plain in different senses, the one stating 
that it was intended to insert a corres- 
ponding provision in article 91, the other 
contending that that article, as it stands, 
in conjunction with some others, covered 

• It was delivered to the governor in November 
and laid before the council in January. 
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every possible case), I cannot see in them, I 
taken alone, any sufficient ground forim- I 
pu ting discreditable motives to men, who 1 
have hitherto borne, in public and in private ] 
life, a high character for honour and in- j 
tegrity. While, I repeat, therefore, my 
expression of deep regret that, in trans- 
mitting a document of such importance, 
no explanatory notes were added with res- 
pect to those points in which the French 
law was deviated from, nor the reasons of 
such deviation stated, it is with unfeigned 
satisfaction, that I feel myself justified 
in recalling the heavy censure cast upon 
the motives of the compilers of the code, 
by my predecessor's despatch of the 15th 
March last/ 1 

©fjttta. 

ARRIVAL Or LORO NAPIER. — STOPPAGE OP 

THE TRADE. 

At the beginning of the past month, 
intelligence was received of the first fruits 
of (he new system of trade with China. 

We subjoin full details of the transactions 
and copies of the documents. Although 
they are long, the subject is too impor- 
tant to justify curtailment. 

Lord Napier, the chief superintendent, 
under the late Act, arrived in his Majes- 
ty's ship Andromache , at Macao, on the 
14th of July. On the 17th the following 
appointments were made in the establish- 
ment under his lordship : — John F. Davis, 
Esq., second superintendent; Sir G. Ro- 
binson, third superintendent; J. H. As- , 
tell, Esq., secretary; the Rev. Dr. Mor- 
rison, Chinese secretary; Capt. Elliot, 

R. N., master attendant, Mr. Col ledge 
surgeon. 

* The arrival of bis lordship does not ap- 
pear to have been officially notified to the 
governor of Canton province, in which 
Macao is situated ; but upon its reaching 
his ears, he issued an order, dated July 
21st, as follows:— | 

“ Loo, Governor of Canton, to the 
hong merchants. 

“ The Hee (or naval officer) of the 
Heangshan district, with others, has repor- 
ted, * that ao English war-vessel, having 
on board one barbarian eye, had anchored 
at Cabreta Point. On inquiry, it was 
stated that be was to examine and have 
superintendence of the said nation's mer- 
chant vessels coming to Canton to trade, 

Ac. As duty requires, a report is made. 1 

“ According to this, I have examined 
and find, that hitherto outside barbarians, 
trading at Canton, have only bad laepans 
(chief supercargoes) buying and selling 
goods. They bave been permitted to re- 
quest permits, and then come to Canton. 

But ordinarily they have only had permis. 
sion to reside at Macao. The English 
have traded at Canton upwards of a hun- 
dred years; and, with regard to ad Aw 
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regulations, there has long been mutual 
tranquillity. The said hong -merchants 
before reported, that, this year, the Eng- 
lish Company is dissolved. The barba- 
rian eye, who has now come, is of course 
for the superintendence and examination 
of this business. But the barbarian eye 
is not comparable with the taepans , If he 
'wish to come to Canton, it will be neces- 
sary to make first a clear report, request- 
ing the imperial will on the subject. As 
to the commercial affairs, if there be cir- 
cumstances absolutely requiring the esta- 
blishment of other regulations, a petition 
of requests mutt also be sent, after in- 
quiry and deliberation on the part of the 
bong merchants through them, that a me- 
morial may be prepared, and obedience 
called for. 

“ Uniting these circumstances, this or- 
der is issued. When the order is received 
by the said merchants, let them imme- 
diately go io person to Macao, and ascer- 
tain clearly from the barbarian eye for 
what he has come to Canton province. 
'Let them also inquire fully and minutely 
as to what other regulations require to be 
now established, since this year thd* said 
nation's Company has been dissolved. 
Then let them report in answer, to afford 
evidence on which to make a plain and 
full memorial, for directions as to wbat 
conduct is to be observed, and to what 
obedience is to be required. 

u And let them authoritatively enjoin 
the established laws of the celestial em- 
pire, that, with exception of the taepans 
and other harbarian merchants trading at 
Canton, none can be permitted to come to 
Canton, without a report having been 
made, and the mandate received. The 
said barbarian eye, having to examine con- 
cerning and superintend the affairs of 
commerce, may reside at Macao. If he 
wishes to come to Canton, be must inform 
the said merchants, that they may pre- 
viously petition me, the governor, and I 
will by post-conveyance send a memorial, 
and all must respectfully wait till the man- 
date of the great emperor has been re- 
ceived. Then orders will be issued to re- 
quire obedience. Oppose not ! A special 
order. 

“ Taoukwang, 14th year, 6th moon, 
15th day.” 

Accordingly, a deputation of hong-mer- 
chants, consisting of Houqua and Mouqua, 
proceeded from Canton to Macao, to re- 
quest his lordship to remain there until the 
emperor's orders to the viceroy were re- 
ceived from Pekin. The deputation ar- 
rived subsequent to Lord Napier's depar- 
ture from Macao, in the Andromache , to 
Cbuen-pe; another party, consisting of 
the Quang Choo-foo and Quang Heep, and 
the security merchants, ’ thereupon came 
down the river to intercept bis lordship, 

«Kn had haw^vor. nmrMwtMt from Pinion. 
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pe, in the cutter Louisa , to Canton, where 
be arrived on the 25th July. 

Next day, a letter from Lord Napier to 
the viceroy was presented at the city -gates; 
but was refused, in consequence of its 
superscription being that of a letter in- 
stead of a petition . The servants ( Chinese) 
to the Company's agents and officers were 
obliged to abscond, and the Chinese were 
interdicted from carrying foreigners in 
their boats. 

The report made to the hoppo of the 
arrival of the superintendent of his suite 
is too curious to be omitted. The hoppo 
reports to the viceroy 

“ On the 19th day of the 6th moon, in 
the 14th year of Taoukwang (July 25th), 

I received the following communication 
from Chung, superintendent of the Canton 
maritime customs : — 

“ ‘ The domestics at the custom-house 
station, behind the factories (on the river 
side, in front), have reported as follows : 
In examining, we perceived, during the 
night of the 18th of the present moon, 
about midnight, the arrival of a barbarian 
ship's boat at Canton, bringing four Eng- 
lish devils, who went into the barbarian 
factories to reside. After having searched 
and examined, we could find no permit 
or pass. And having heard by report 
that there is at present a ship of war of the 
said nation anchored in the outer seas, 
but not having been able to learn for what 
purpose, we think that such coming as this 
is manifestly a clandestine stealing into 
Canton. Whether or not the hong-mer- 
chants and linguists are in any way con- 
sorting with them, we must — making our 
report — request you, as our duty requires, 
to examine. This is a list of the four bar- 
barians* names: Lord Napier, who, we 
hear, is a war commander, DAvi9, Mor- 
rison, Robinson.' ” 

On the 27th July, the governor issued 
a second order, wherein, after repeating 
part of the first, and referring to the past 
days of trauquillity, and ordering the 
merchants, linguists, and compradors to 
instruct the “ new-come barbarians in all 
things,” he proceeds to remark that hitherto 
the foreigners coming to Canton hAve been 
permitted to request And receive leave from 
the hoppo ; and he then observes : — 

“ On this occasion, the barbarian eye, 
Lord Napier, has come to Canton, without 
having at all resided at Macao to wait for 
orders. Nor has he requested nor received 
a permit from the superintendent of cus- 
toms, but has hastily come up to Canton— 
a great infringementof the established laws. 
The custom-house writers and others, who 
presumed to admit him to enter, are sent 
with a communication requiring their trial. 
But, in tender consideration for the said 
barbarian eye being a new-comer, and un- 
acquainted with the statutes and laws of the 
MMrarimuiir». T will not strictly inves- 
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tigate. But it is not expedient that the said 
barbarian eye should long remain at Can- 
ton provincial city. It must be required, 
that, when the commercial business regard- 
ing which he has to inquire and hold juris- 
diction is finished, he immediately return 
to Macao. And hereafter, without having 
requested and obtained a permit, he cannot 
be permitted to come to Canton. 

“ The great ministers of the celestial 
empire are not permitted to have private 
intercourse by letter with outside barba- 
rians. If the said barbarian eye throws in 
private letters, I, the governor, will not at 
all receive or look at them. 

“ With regard to the barbarian factory of 
the Company without the walls of the city, 
it is a place of temporary residence for bar- 
barians coming to Canton to trade. They 
are permitted only to eat, sleep, buy and 
sell in the factories. They are not per- 
mitted to bring up wives and daughters ; 
nor are they permitted to go out to ramble 
about. All these are points decided by 
fixed and certain laws and statutes, which 
will not bear to be confusedly transgressed. 

“ To sum up — the nation has its laws ; 
it is so every where. Even England has 
its laws. How much more the celestial 
empire ! How flaming bright are its great 
laws and ordinances — more terrible than 
the awful thunderbolt ! Under this whole 
bright heaven none dares to disobey them. 
Under its shelter are the four seas. Sub- 
ject to its soothing care are the ten thou- 
sand kingdoms. The said barbarian eye, 
having come over a sea of several myriads 
of miles in extent, to examine and have su- 
perintendence of affairs, must be a man 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles 
of high dignity ; and in his person be sus- 
tains the duties of an officer — an * eye.* He 
must necessarily in every affair act in ac- 
cordance with reason. Then only can he 
control and restrain the barbarian mer- 
chants. 

“ I, the governor, looking up, will em- 
body the extreme wish of the great empe- 
ror, to cherish with tenderness the men from 
a distance; and assuredly I will not treat 
slightingly the outside barbarians. But 
the national laws are extremely strict and 
close-drawn ; we dare not in the least trans- 
gress. Let the said barbarian eye be very 
careful not to listen to the artful instiga- 
tions of evil men, enticing him, until be 
fails of the object of the said nation's king 
in sending him so far. 

“ Uniting all, I issue this order to be 
enjoined. When the order reaches the said 
merchants, let them immediately act in 
obedience to it, and enjoin the order on the 
said barbarian eye, that (be) may know it 
thoroughly. Oppose it not. 

“ The said merchants have had inter- 
course with the barbarians for many years. 
Their knowledge of their language and 
feelings must be good. The linguists and 


compradors are more closely allied to Ike 
barbarians. If they truly explain dbrij, 
opening and guiding the undentaadiag, 
the said barbarian eye assuredly cannot bot 
obey. If there should be disobedieoceiad 
opposition, it must be owing to the bad 
management of the said merchants, and to 
the instigation of the linguists. Assuredly, 
the said merchants shall be repotted ag ms, 
that they may be punished ; and on the bo. 
guists the laws shall instantly be pet ia 
full force. [A phrase for capital puuab- 
roent.] Their respectability — their lives at 
concerned. Tremble fearfully barest ! MA« 
not repentance (necessary) ! These an the 
orders. 

“ Taoukwaog, 14th year, 6th moon, 21a 
day." 

Lord Napier positively refusing to quit 
Canton, a third order was issued, dated 
30th July, in which the governor threstess 
to report the bong merchants to the emps- 
ror, and commands that the * barbarian eye 
must immediately set off and leave the port, 
and not stop in the foreign factories outside 
the city loitering about.”—* Tbe affair,” 
it is added, “ concerns the national dig- 
nity. Si, tbe governor, will be able only to 
report against tbe said merchants that they 
may be brought to trial." 

The following day v a fourth order was 
issued to the bong merchants, who appear 
to be mode tbe unfortunate scape-goats, ia 
which tbe governor calls upon them to obey 
former orders, “ to ascertain clearly for 
what the barbarian eye has come to Can- 
ton, and why, in disobedience of the regu- 
lations, he has not requested a rod per- 
mit.” They are required "to compel 
him, immediately, with speed, to return 
to Macao, and reside there till the gover- 
nor shall have made a prepared report, to 
request the imperial will be made known, 
that it may be obeyed. Should there be 
any opposition,” it concludes, * the nid 
merchants will be held solely ruepoori- 
ble.” 

Tbe orders of the viceroy and boppo 
were by the bong merchants attempted to 
be delivered to Lord Napier, but his Lard- 
sl ip declined to receive them ; he, however, 
told Mr. Jardine, one of the British naw- 
chants at Canton, that, although be did not 
receive the edicts, it would be as well to 
have copies of them to send home. 

The hong merchants, in cons equ e n ts of 
Lord Napier's persisting in his raiifli to 
receive the orders, offered to be tbe mednuu 
of communication between the viceroy end 
superintendent. This offer was Kkeww* 
refused. Tbe bong, in consequence, famed 
a circular to tbe British merchants, iuritiig 
them to a conference in the consoohiil 
on the 12th August. Lord Napier, hear- 
ing of this, sent round a circular to tbe 
British merchants to meet him in the bill 
of the British consulate, at half W* 
on tbe same dav. The mwrinr WtodMb 
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and the following is a report of the pro- 
ceedings given in the Canton Register : — 
“ At a meeting of all the British sub- 
jects in Canton, convened by circular no- 
tice from the secretary to his Majesty's su- 
perintendents, and held yesterday (Au- 
gust 12), at hurif-past ten o'clock, a. m., in 
the Ml of the British consulate, the chief 
superintendent, the Right Hon. Lord Na- 
pier, delivered the following speech 

** < Gentlemen, 1 have called you toge- 
ther here this day, because 1 have been in- 
formed that, yesterday, a notice from the 
hong merchants was sent to you severally, 
inviting you to a meeting or conference 
with them in the consoo hall, at one 
o'clock to-day. You are doubtless aware 
of my present position, and of my instruc- 
tions and powers ; but, perhaps, 1 may as 
well now state to you, that 1 am not here 
for the purpose of endeavouring to form 
any commercial treaty, nor have I autho-, 
rity to communicate directly with Pekin. 
My orders extend no farther than to the 
viceroy. I have succeeded in attaining my 
present residence against the wishes of the 
viceroy and the hong merchants ; and my 
business at present is only to collect infor- 
mation on all points connected with the 
British interests in China, iu order that 
I may send such information home, to be 
submitted to the crown for guidance in the 
future instructions with which his Majesty 
may honour me. Gentlemen, 1 now advise 
you not to attend Ibis meeting at the con- 
soo-house, for 1 consider your compliance 
with the requisition of the merchants would 
not only embarrass my present views, but 
ultimately recoil with two-fold effect on 
yourselves, and be highly detrimental to 
your own interests. I do not profess to 
have much knowledge of China, further 
than what I have heard, and gained from 
books; but I appeal to your common sense, 
whether, if you once, by an overt act, ac- 
knowledge the authority of these hong 
merchants, such proceedings will not here- 
after be quoted as a precedent, and entail 
serious consequences on the British trade 
with this empire. I call upon you to assist 
me in supporting the honour of the king's 
commission, and the dignity and influence 
of bis Majesty's superintendents, by refus- 
ing to attend this meeting; the. least reflec- 
tion must convince you that your atten- 
dance there will be pregnant with evil ; and 
to prevent disastrous consequences, I re- 
quest you will sign a letter which I have 
drafted, and send it to the merchants by 
Mr. Morrison; tills letter I will now read 
to you. (His lordship read the letter, and 
continued.) It may be, that, from your 
refusal to attend at the consoo-house, the 
trade may be stopped, and the viceroy may 
order me away ; but, as I have all the re- 
sponsibility, l can only say that from this 
bouse I will not go, unless driven out at 
fhrpdnt of the bayonet. I shall be most 


happy to attend to any suggestion you may 
wish to offer ; and I again invite you to 
come forward and sign your names to this 
letter.* 

“ His lordship having sat down, Mr. 
Davis, the second superintendent, seconded 
his lordship's recommendation in a short 
speech. 

“ In a short time, the following letter 
was agreed to, which was read by Lord Na- 
pier, and signed by all British subjects pre- 
sent 

‘ To the Hong Merchants. 

* Gentlemen, — The British merchants 
having severally received your notice of 
yesterday, requesting a general meeting of 
their body, to be beld at the consoo-house, 
as this day, at one o'clock,— 

* Having taken the same request into con- 
sideration, the British merchants are una- 
nimously of opinion that such an atten- 
dance is altogether unnecessary and un- 
called-for, the specific object not having 
been duly expressed ; and they further una- 
nimously intimate and declare to you, that 
in all official matters they feel themselves 
bound to consult the wishes and regulations 
proposed by the superintendents of the Bri- 
tish trade. 

1 Canton, the 11th of August, 1834.* 
(Signed) Follow the signatures.” 

This step was followed, as seems to have 
been foreseen, by the intimation contained 
in the succeeding letter from the hong 
merchants, addressed to Messrs. Jardine, 
Dent, and others, dated Aug. 15, 1834 

“ A respectful notification. — On the 9th 
(13th of August) we received your an- 
swer, stating that the copies, which we had 
respectfully made and sent to you, of four 
orders from his excellency the governor, 
had been offered to your honourable of- 
ficer, but he had refused to receive them. 
We find, on examination, that the great 
commands of bis excellency the governor 
have all been enacted in accordance with 
the established laws of the celestial empire. 
Now your honourable officer has come to 
Canton to examine and have superintend- 
ence of tbe affairs of merchant vessels of 
your honourable country ; but having come 
to the dominions of tbe celestial empire, be 
certainly should obey with trembling awe 
tbe laws and rules of the celestial empire, 
just as persons of another country going to 
your honourable country must also obey 
the regulations of your honourable country. 

“ Now the refusal to receive tbe govern- 
mental orders is disobedience to the laws 
of tbe celestial empire. We are official 
merchants, and in all public affairs must 
entirely and implicitly obey and act up to 
the established laws. Since now your 
honourable officer will not act in obedi- 
ence to the established laws, we dare not 
hold commercial intercourse with the gen- 
tlemen of your honourable nation, and 
can only detail tbe dreu instances in a full 
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report to the great officers, that they may 
put a stop to buying and selling. 

“ For this special purpose we write ; we 
pray you to return an answer. This is 
what we have to impose on you. With 
compliments, &c.” 

(The names of eleven hong merchants 
are subscribed.) 

On the receipt of this communication, 
another meeting of British merchants was 
held, at which the following proceedings 
took place, as appears from the Canton 
Register .— 

“ At a general meeting of British sub- 
jects, convened on the morning of the 
16th instant, by circular notice from the 
secretary to his Majesty*s superintendents, 
and held at eleven o'clock on that day, in 
the hall of the British consulate, 

“ Lord Napier, after apologizing in the 
first place for the shortness of the notice 
for assembling the British inhabitants to- 
gether, and for detaining them a little 
time, which he had done on account of the 
flood, thinking that some would not be 
able to arrive at the appointed hour, and 
remarking that the flood seemed almost to 
have conspired with the government to 
prevent the meeting, but that before it 
was over he hoped our position would be 
stronger, proceeded to say, that he had 
requested this meeting in consequence of 
his having received from Mr. Morrison, 
the Chinese secretary and interpreter, a 
translation of a letter from the hong to 
the British merchants, with the contents 
of which he supposed they were already 
acquainted, but he would read it. (Here 
his lordship read the letter, and continued.) 
He had two propositions to submit to the 
meeting — firstly, that the receipt of the 
bong merchants’ letter should be acknow- 
ledged by the British merchants; 2dly, 
that a chamber of commerce should be 
established in Canton, with a committee, 
some of whom were to be Parsees, and a 
secretary. His lordship proceeded to ob- 
serve, that be had heard with great pain 
that a difference of opinion and ill-feeling 
existed, having their source in what was, 
by some, considered a delay on the part of 
the gentlemen who first received, on the 
11th instant, the viceroy’s four letters to 
the hong merchants, in sending transla- 
tions of those letters round for general 
perusal. His lordship explained that this 
was not their fault. His lordship then 
again referred to the establishment of a 
chamber of commerce, in order that the 
affairs and interests of British merchants 
might be put into a course of regular ma- 
nagement, and a proper channel of com- 
munication be opened with himself and 
with the bong merchants, on all points 
connected with those interests. His lord- 
ship then observed, there remained a very 
painful subject for him to notice, but, 
however painful, it was, nevertheless, his 


duty to notice it. He had heard of it 
since his arrival— and he had beard of it 
before his arrival — he bad beard of it in 
England ; his instructions alluded to it; 
even the benevolent heart of our gracious 
king had been moved to notice it; this 
was the dissensions and animosity that 
existed in the British mercantile comaa- 
nity of Canton. His lordship observed, 
be was directed to exhort them all to con- 
cord. (Here his lordship read a paragraph 
from his instructions, requiring him ‘to 
watch over and protect the interests of our 
subjects resident at, and resorting to, the 
empire of China for the purposes of trade; 
and by tbe exertion of bis utmost influence 
and authority, to adjust by arbitration or 
persuasion, all disputes in which our sub- 
jects may be there engaged with one ano- 
ther.’) His lordship feelingly lamented 
that such dissensions should exist, and tbe 
^British subjects in Canton not live in tbeir 
own homes in respect and quietness, and 
enjoy and improve tbeir present advan- 
tages. They were formerly, in some de- 
gree, subject to the East- India Company; 
but now they stood upon that independent 
ground, which had been the object of their 
cherished hopes; these hopes had been 
realized ; this independent ground had 
been attained, and tbe proper use of it 
now remained with themselves. He beg- 
ged, for the sake of his Majesty’s good 
intentions towards them — for their own 
sakes— and also for a slight feeling on be- 
half of himself and bis present position,— 
that all disagreements should be arranged, 
and cordiality be the feeling amongst tbe 
British merchants in Canton, as tbeir own 
interests would, undoubtedly, be best pro- 
moted by union and good fellowship. For 
himself, bis lordship said, be was ready, 
by night or day, to attend to all, either in 
personal conference, or by written couu 
munication. * Gentlemen,* said his lord- 
ship, * bis Majesty’s ship will return to 
her former anchorage/ His lordship then 
said he had conferred with Capt. Chads, 
who had readily come into bis opinion, 
that the Andromache should proceed to 
sea, and cruise for about a week, and then 
return to Cbuen-pee; and Capt. Chads 
had promised, in the event of falling to 
with his Majesty’s ship Imogens, be would 
communicate to Capt. Blackwood, bis 
senior officer, the wishes of his lordship. 
It bad been his lordship's object, by the 
sailing of the Andromache , to feel the 
pulse of tbe Chinese, and that object bed 
been attained. Their demands had become 
more manifest and absolute. * Tbe trade 
is already, or about to be, stopped/ 
lordship observed, * and, of course, you 
know what for ; it is because 1 will not 
go down to Macao.' He continued to 
say, the Chinese were alike ignorant ofthe 
return of the Andromache , and the etfWjl 
of the Imogene. He expected th tlUML 
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of these two ships would operate on the 
viceroy and hong merchants, and when 
the merchants formed them selves into a 
committee, they would exhibit a more im. 
posing attitude, and show the Chinese the 
advantages were not altogether on their 
side. If, however, it was thought neces- 
sary, his Majesty's ships should come up 
to Whampoa ; and if their presence there 
was not a sufficient protection, they should 
anchor under the walls of the town. His 
lordship conceived the local government 
would speedily alter its proceedings ; that, 
however, remained to be proved. It only 
rested for his lordship again to recommend 
the formation of a chamber of commerce, 
and he read a plan for its formation. 

« On his lordship's leaving the chair, 
a meeting of the British merchants of 
Canton was held, Mr. Fox in the chair, 
when it was agreed that the letter from the 
hong merchants to the British merchants 
of Canton, intimating the possible stoppage 
of the trade, should be at once acknow- 
ledged, by informing them that as it refers 
to official matters over which they had no 
control, they could not notice it. The 
following answer was accordingly sent: — 

« • Gentlemen, We have received your 
letter of the 15th instant, and as it con- 
tains official matter over which we have 
no control, the communication cannot 
be noticed beyond a mere acknowledg. 
ment thereof.* " 

On the 18th August, a reply from the 
governor to the communication from the 
hong merchants, was transmitted by the 
latter to the British merchants, covered 
by a letter from themselves as follows. 

From the Hong Merchants. 

i( A respectful Notification. — We have 
just now received an official reply from his 
excellency the governor, which we are 
commanded to enjoin on you, and make 
known to you. We now copy out the 
official order, and send it for your peru- 
sal, praying you, Sir, to examine it mi- 
nutely. You will then know that his 
excellency the governor's extreme desire 
to cherish those from for is great beyond 
the power of increase. We pray you to 
return an answer. Tbi9 is the task we 
impose ; for this we write, and (compli- 
ments, &c.r 

(Subscribed by 1 1 merchants. ) 

M 7th moon, 14th day (Aug. 18th.) 

“To Mr. Jardine." 

From Governor Loo to the Hong 
Merchants. 

" Loo, governor of the provinces of 
Canton and Kwangse, &c., in reply to the 
hong merchants. 

“ On examination, I find that the trade 
from the English nation to Canton has-been 
carried on for a hundred and some tens of 
years. In this long period, all regulations 
have from time to time been reported and 
established. Whether the said barbarian 


eye, Lut Laopee (Lord Napier), be an of- 
ficer or a merchant, there are no means of 
ascertaining; but, having come for the 
affairs of commerce to the celestial em- 
pire, it is incumbent on him to obey and 
keep the laws and statutes. It is an old 
saying, * When you enter the frontiers, 
inquire about the prohibitions ; when you 
enter a country, inquire into its customs.' 
The said barbarian eye, having been sent 
by the said nation's king from a great dis- 
tance, is undoubtedly a man who under- 
stands things; but his having precipi- 
tately come to the provincial city, without 
having made a full report of the circum- 
stances of coming here, was indeed a 
want of decorum. I, the governor, con- 
sidering that it was his first entrance into 
the inner dominions, and that he was yet 
unacquainted with the established laws, 
commanded the said merchants at that 
time to enjoin orders on him, and to in- 
quire and ascertain for what he had come 
to the provincial city ; that if it were that, 
on account of the Company's dissolution, 
it bad become necessary to establish other 
regulations, he should immediately inform 
the said merchants, that they might make a 
report, so as to give me data for forward- 
ing a memorial by the government post ; 
and that the said barbarian &ye should 
meanwhile return to Macao, to await the 
will and mandate of the great emperor 
being received and published, to demand 
obedience. Thus the business would be 
altogether managed in perfect accordance 
with dignified decorum, rendering change 
needless. 

“ To refer to England ; should an of- 
ficial personage from a foreign • country 
proceed to the said nation for the ar- 
rangement of any business, how could he 
neglect to have the object of his coming 
announced in a memorial to the said na- 
tion's king, or how could be act contrary 
to the requirements of the said nation’s 
dignity, doing his own will and pleasure ? 
Since the said barbarian eye states that he 
is an official personage, he ought the more 
to be thoroughly acquainted with these 
principles. Before, when he offered a letter, 
I, the governor, saw it inexpedient to re- 
ceive it, because the established laws of 
the celestial empire do not permit minis- 
ters and those under authority to have 
private intercourse by letter with outside 
barbarians; but have hitherto, in com- 
mercial affairs, held the merchants respon- 
sible; and if perchance any barbarian 
merchant should have any petition to 
make, requesting investigation of any 
affair, the laws require that, by the said 
taepans (supercargoes) a duly prepared 
petition should be in form presented, and 

* Literally, outside— outer. The terms * inner* 
and * outer, in Chinese documents, usually refer 
to the bounds of * civilization.’ They never admit 
the propriety of an, official personage from the 
inner dominions visiting another country. 
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an awawerjgrproclam^tion awaited, Th^te 
lias never bean such a thing m outside 
barbarian# sending in a letter. I at tliat 
time commanded the KwangdUow-hce 
(commonly called Kwangdieep) to give 
minute verbal orders on this subject, 

“ Again, X have examined in order the 
points of regulation established by report 
(to the emperor), and have thrice issued 
Orders for the acquaintance of the said, 
merchants, to be by them enjoined. The 
subjects discussed in these several orders 
are the long*established regulations, well 
known to all the baTbariao merchants' of 
every nation having business at Canton— 
the flaming luminous ordinances and sta- 
tutes. Thus commencing, 1 was treat* 
ing not slightingly the outside barbarians. 
Obey, and remain ; disobey, and depart. 
There are no two ways. 

“ Now, the merchants liave reported, 
that, on going to the factory to inquire 
and ascertain facts, the said barbarian eye 
desired to have official correspondence 
to and fro with all the public offices, and 
would not obey the orders. On exami- 
min&tion, I find that the English nation 
and the officers of the celestial empire 
have hitherto had no intercourse of offi- 
cial correspondence. The barbarians of 
the said nation, coming to or leaving Can- 
ton, have, beyond their trade, not any 
public business, and the commissioned 
officers of the celestial empire never take 
cognizance of the trivial affairs of trade. 
From the time that Canton has admitted 
outside barbarians to its open market, all 
affairs relating to commerce and the con- 
trol over the barbarian merchants have 
been placed entirely under the cogni- 
sance and responsibility of the said (hong) 
merchants* Never has there been such 
a thing as official correspondence to and 
fit) with a barbarian eye. And of those 
trading at Canton, there is not only the 
English nation, nor have the English 
barbarian merchants been at Canton only 
one or two years. Yet all have been 
tranquil and quiet, obeying the laws. 
There has been no occasion for officers to 
examine into and manage bnsiness; on 
the contrary, they would but embarrass 
and impede the merchants. This re- 
quest, to have official correspondence to 
and fro, fa not only contrary to every 
thing of dignity and decorum, but also 
would prove very Inexpedient for the bar- 
barian merchants of all the nations. The 
tiling is moBt decidedly impossible. 

The said merchants, because the said 
barbarian eye wilt not adhere to the old 
regulations, have requested that a stop 
should be put to the said nation 's commerce. 
This manifests a profound knowlege of the 
great principles of dignity. It is most 
highly praiseworthy. The circumstances 
of the aid barbarian eye (Lord Napier’s) 
perverse opposition necessarily demand 
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gov ern or, have extended my care over 
those within end those without for some 
tens of years, and have never treated a 
man contrary to propriety. How can 1 
be wilting to treat tyrannically the re- 
quarts of men from far? But what con- 
cerns the national dignity will not admit 
of being transgressed or passed oven 

u I bear that the said barbarian eye is a 
naan uf very solid and expansive mind, and 
placid spee c h. If be considers, he can 
himself doubtless distinguish right and 
wrong. Let him on no account permit 
himself to be deluded by men around him. 
If be can repent and arouse, and obey 
the previous orders, and act according to 
tbe«v— let him answer through the said 
merchants, and trade shall still continue 
as commonly. If be still maintain bis 
obstinacy, and do not arouse, then it will 
appear that the said barbarian eys does 
not wish the said nation to have here the 
liberty of the market, the trade shall be 
immediately stopped, and the commerce 
eternally cut off. Hereafter, when the 
said nation’s king bears respecting these 
repeated orders and official replies, (he 
will know) that the whole wrong lies on 
the barbarian eye ; it is in no way owing 
to any want on the part of the celestial 
empire of extreme consideration for the 
virtue of the said kind’s reverential sub- 
mission. Let the said merchants take 
also this reply, and having enjoined it 
authoritatively on the private merchants 
of the said nation, and the barbarian mer- 
chants of every nation, that they may 
make themselves acquainted with it, let it 
be folded up and preserved. 
u Taoukwang, 14th year, 7th moon, 

14th day, (Aug. 18, 1834.)” 

Thus the affair remained on the 25th 
August, when the last advices came away. 
The trade, it appears, bad actually been 
suspended, though the aforegoing docu- 
ment speaks of this measure as one m 
future only. The following is an extract 
of a letter, dated Canton, Aug. 21, 1834: 

"Lord Napier is, I believe, determined 
to communicate with the Chinese autho- 
rities on terms of equality or not at all. 
The point at issue is simply this : The 
viceroy refuses to receive a letter from 
Lord Kapter, saying it must be a petition, 
and presented through the hong mer- 
chants. The viceroy, I believe, feels 
himself wrong in not having reported long 
ago to the emperor the death of the Com- 
pany, the expected arrival of a king’s 
superintendent, and asked for instructions 
on the score of reception. His lordship 
remained nearly ten days at Macao 'unno- 
ticed ; about that time a chop is said to 
have been received from Pekin, in which 
the viceroy was blamed for not having 
reported the Company as finished. The 
merchants were immediately sent for, 


severely rebuked, and ordered off to 
Macao, but before they reached. Lord 
Napier had left in the frigate. The wea- 
ther proved bad, and the party did not 
reach Canton till past midnight, though 
they expected to have reached liefore sun- 
set. The viceroy now wishes his lordship 
to return to Macao, and there wait till a 
communication is made to the emperor, 
and an answer received. This looks very 
like play, and bow it Is to end it is impos- 
sible to say ; hut the local authorities can- 
not be expected to grant wbat is asked 
without making all the resistance they 
can, or all the resistance they dare.” 

The tmogene , Capt- Blackwood, arrived 
at Canton on the 16th August, and the 
Andromache returned the same day. 

Amongst other arrangements, a post- 
office was agreed to he established at 
Canton, with the concurrence of the Bri- 
tish merchants, under the charge of Mr. 
Mark wick. To defray the expense and 
leave a remuneration to the post- master, 
a postage was to be levied as follows : — 
on each ship-letter, 5 cents; on parcels 
not exceeding 1 lb. weight, 20 cents, and 
5 cents for each additional pound; the 
maximum to be one dollar; newspapers, 
and parcels containing newspapers and 
price currents, to be delivered free. Let- 
ters to and from Macao to be forwarded 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, at 10 cents 
each letter. 

The proposal for a chamber of com- 
merce, made by Lord Napier, on the 
16th August, it is said in the Register , 
produced “ a few rambling desultory 
observations by various persons, which 
his lordship checked , as they tended appa- 
rently to no good result, nor the estab- 
lishment of that harmony which bis lord- 
ship has so much at heart and had so 
strongly recommended.” 

DEATH OF Da. MORRISON. 

With the intelligence above detailed, 
arrived the news of the death of Dr. 
Morrison, on the 1st August, — a lota 
which would have been deeply lamented 
at any other time, and which was espe- 
cially deplored at that particular juncture. 
He had exposed himself in the discharge 
of his functions of Chinese secretary and 
interpreter, In a weak state of health, to 
the weather, which was wet, and may, 
therefore, be said to have been the victim 
of bis duty. His son, Mr. J. R Mor- 
rison, has succeeded him as acting Chinese 
secretary. 

We refer to a memoir of Dr. Morrison 
in our present number. 

THE COMPANY’S FINANCIAL AGENCY. 

The establishment of the Company’s 
financial agliiey at Canton for the remia- 
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•Ion of fundi to England, frbin consign- 
ments of goods, appears to have caused 
great dissatisfaction. A letter from Can- 
ton, dated August 7th, which appears in 
the Morning Herald . contains the follow- 
ing observations upon the scheme : 

* There can be no doubt, at this par- 
ticular time, the presence of £800,000 of 
available capital would be useful here, 
presented in a shape acceptable to the 
mercantile interest ; but it is very much 
to be doubted if the finance committee of 
fbe Hon. Company will have this effect; 
first, because the announcement and 
parade made about it in Loudon (the 
banking-shop of the world) tends to pre- 
vent private capitalists embarking in an 
operation they see about to be filled by 
this overgrown body ; and next, the terms 
offered do not appear to be acceptable to 
merchants. Certain it is, what funds are 
advanced by private capitalists will be 
done on pleasanter, and less expensive 
terms than those offered by the Company, 
in the following particulars: 

" 1st Dealing with parties of respec- 
tability, and going on the maxim that the 
common caution in affairs of life will in- 
duce the speculators to buy worth the 
money. Possessed of bills of lading, 
policy of insurance, a sum very near the 
prime-cost will be advanced without the 
necessity of the Hon. Company’s nose 
being inserted in every tea-chest of his 
neighbour. 

“ 2d. If advances are repaid, or secured 
quickly, no particular warehouses will be 
stipulated, and those who have lately paid 
for nankeens and silk in the Company’s 
go-downs know that is not a small save. 

* 3d. The outports, which will in all 
probability take a moiety of the teas 
shipped for Britain, cannot avail them- 
selves of the Company’s finance rules. 

“ 4th. The exchange seems difficult to 
arrive at precisely enough for a public 
body. All in Canton know, in the same 
week last year, the Chinese (hard driven) 
were selling bills on London at 5s. 24., 
when the strong houses were realising 
theirs at 4s. 9d. Who is to fix? It is 
•aida when the dollar is worth 4* 1 Id. to 
others, the finance committee are to give 
the Company’s dollars at 4s. 6d. If so, 
it will be to their own friends ! 

“ If the intended finance committee do 
not get advances effected on goods, they 
must ship to London the amount drawn 
from Calcutta in bullion, which all here 
know will not belp the general trade, 
and as to their transmission of revenue, a 
single clerk in Leadenball-street could, 
by watching the value of the rupee, carry 
on the whole affair better for £200 per 
annum. 

“ The salaries are, as they should be, 
liberal. The first servant has £5,000, 
the second £4,000, the third £2,500, 


and the two lea- tasters Of that new m f k 
ffehment being Will retained, leave asm 
suppose a snm eq ui r alaat to their finer 
salaries, £ 2,500V and over this a rn— 1i 
sion of one per cent. vsaUwed on boffin* 
which k injudicious, as being a- da m 
pecuniary inducement to the eenaatots 
ship bullion when it any be agamatths 
master’s interest) 

44 There is no pledge p i ta (dad at 
have seen) that the servants of the Com- 
pany shall not directly or indirectly trade 
on private account; indeed, tf ■ nt md u n 
amongst OTmese are. to be listened t% 
they are to trade oh their earn aecdaat; 
and the power over sack a asm of 'pabfie 
money, and the influence 'of she p e r ms 
engaged in passing sentence an cargo teas, 
joined to 0 private trader, as to be depre- 
cated: 

“ It is further objectionable, as leading 
to confusion, that the s e cr e tary id his 
Majesty’s superintendents, Mr. Astefi, is 
at the present moment acting as treasurer 
to the Hon. Company's finance com- 
mittee, and receiving their money for hafis 
on Bengal.” 

Mr. Danlell and Mr. Jackson were 
acting as the Company’s financial agents. 
Mr. Smith, on his arrival, would be second, 
and Mr Jackson would then lie secretary 
to the agents. 

For the past vrecflt Canton has been 
flooded more deeply than even in the 
summer of the fast year ; and the waters 
are still rising. The heavy mins that have 
fallen in the neighbourhood, conjoined 
with the high tides in tho districts of 
Tung-keang and Pih-keang, and the great 
increase of waters in the adjoining pro- 
vince of Kwang-se, which have flowed 
thence into the Pei-ho and its tributa- 
ries, have occasioned this calamity. A 
few days ago, the crop of paddy appeared 
flourishing, and promised an abuiufant 
harvest, but it was not folly ripe; had 
the flood been six days later, the paddy 
would have ripened thor oug hl y, and tire 
harvest been gathered safe in ; but rice 
will now become dear hi consequence of 
this dreadful visitation. No reports of 
the destruction of dwellings, or kiss of 
life, have yet reached Canton. 

It is said Governor Loo fa m the dis- 
trict of Shaou-chow, reviewing the troops. 

— Canton Keg., Jtme 24. 

The late i n u nd at io ns mast have caused 
great destruction to property in batiste, 
furniture, and crops, and th«o can ben© 
doubt that many lives have been teat. 
The government of China does not lore 
to dwell upon these dreadful s iaim teu s , 
and the official st a t e me n ts never dioofci 
the real extent of cohunitfes by fl oodUbe, J 
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or earthquake. When these phenomena 
frequently happen, they are considered as 
f »" c d by the had government of the 
office** of the district* whose conduct is 
gap posed to influence the course of na» 
tore f therefore, they have a personal im- 
prest in the suppression of facts connect- 
ed with such occurrences.— 76td., July 8* 

The local officers, under the direction 
of the Qwang-cbow- foo, have seized 
some rich natives connected with the 
opium trade— '/did. 

Lord Macartney's friend, Sung Chung- 
tang (old Sung), is at iast laid on the 
shelf, and must, in the course of nature^ 
soon be laid in the grave. His imperial 
majesty, on the 6th of March last, pub- 
lished a “vcrmillion mandate," contain- 
ing his triennial opinion and decisions 
concerning the magnates of the land. The 
hero of Cashgar, the present show- 
m&logt or premier of China, Changling, 
was first in order. “ His merits,” said 
the emperor, “ are far renowned beyond 
the city ; his virtues and his heart are 
.equal.” The cabinet minister, Tsaou 
Chinyung, has long laboured with dili- 
gence, respect, and zeal in the military 
council. He is now upwartjls of eighty 
years of age, but his spirits and strength 
are as usual. The cabinet minister, Foo- 
tseuu, has exerted his energies for many 
years. He has been a pure and indus- 
trious public servant. His age is eighty- 
six. His spirits are rather good. These 
three are lucky omens of a prosperous 
dynasty. ( Footseun has since died.; The 
emperor names several others, the gover- 
nor* of Keangnan, Kansuh, &c. ; and last 
of all poor Sung, of whom he says : ” be 
is now upwards of eighty years, his 
strength and his spirits are greatly de- 
creased, and he is hereby ordered to re- 
tire with the rank of tootung.” This is 
g sad falling off from the rank of chung- 
wbich was his style forty years ago. 
inete Repository* 


9ev0ia. 

Team nation or hostilities. — acknow- 
ledgment or MBEEZA MAHOMED. 

“ Teheran, Dec. 22— A few days after 
tlie death of Feth Alii Shah, Mohamed 
Sliah, having caused himself to be acknow- 
ledged in Tabreez and Aderbejan as tlie 
legitimate successor of bis graudfather, 
resolved to inarch with a body of troops 
against Teberan, where Zilli Sultan, one 
of bis uncles, bad fixed himself, and seemed 
disposed to dispute the throne with him. 
Tliis movement, being executed with ra- 
pidity, defeated the plans of the opponents 
of the young king. Among tlie warlike 
tribes, as well as among the most distin- 
guished individuals, one after another lei 1 
off, so that the power of Molmmed Shah 
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increased, and bj* prioqipql rival found, ij 
necessary to submit, and have recourse to 
the c etnency of tlie new sovereign. On 
the 16th of December, the king, while si 
Kashin, received a deputation from Zillj 
Sultan, imploring pardon and the govern- 
ment of a province. The king appeared 
inclined to grant the prince's request, when 
on the 18tli a report was received, in which 
the Kadjar Mohamed Baghir Khan, bro- 
ther of Assuf-ud Dow la, announced that, 
on the news of the arrival of the king a£ 
Kasbin, he bad assembled the troops un- 
der his command, and resolved to take 
Zilli Sultan aud eight or nine of tlie most 
distinguished persons prisoners ; that he 
had already arrested the vizier and the 
most influential servants of those princes, 
and taken measures to preserve the tran- 
quillity of the city. The whole population 
was waiting his majesty's arrival. This 
favourable news accelerated the march of 
the army. On the 20th of December, the 
lung reviewed the troops half a farsang 
from Teheran, and thanked the soldiers 
for the courage and zeal with which they 
had borne the fatigues of the march. On 
the 21st, he left tbe camp, and weut to the 
palace of Nigaristan, situated out of tlie 
city, where he took up his abode. His 
majesty mounted bis horse at the hour fixed 
by the astrologers. Under a salute of 
artillery, tlie procession set out in the fol- 
lowing order : — A band of music, a de- 
tachment of cavalry with congreve-rockets; 
another detachment, which escorted the 
standards ; the court-footmen, in splendid 
costumes, and some confidential servants. 
(The infantry and artillery had set out 
some time before, and drawn up in battle 
array near the palace.) Tlie king mounted 
a fine charger. The ambassadors of Russia 
and England, with their attendants, imme- 
diately followed tlie king. Die vizier, the 
sliah-zadelia (royal family), and an im- 
mense number of cavalry, closed tlie pro- 
cession. The civil authorities at diffe- 
rent stations sacrificed, as the Shah passed, 
camels, oxen, and sheep ; presented con- 
fectionery, and broke bottles tilled with 
liqueurs, and adorned with flowers. On 
arriving at the palace, the Shah took his 
seat on a throne richly adorned with jew- 
els, and gave a solemn audience, to which 
the ambassadors of Russia and England, 
the princes and great men of tlie kingdom, 
were admitted, and had tbe honour to pre- 
sent their congratulations. A moollah read 
tlie prayer, proclaimed Shah Moliamed as 
padshab of all Persia, and invoked the 
blessings of Heaven upon him. Whenever 
the name of the Shall was pronounced, all 
persons present bowed profoundly. As 
soon as the prayer was over, the princes 
withdrew, and the audience ended. Dius 
closed this memorable day, which secures 
to Persia tbe continuance of its tranquil- 
lity^ but lately - threatened with all the lior- 
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4§f IalcHi#tnoc**rrIhtck Avtia. IM Arnetts 

gtefe 4 £PHril»*avv Tbctebnriaaaocl'of ZiHl the BrWA tawffctt fown e d rf 

th*S*totg**erfttlnf dK*>ppooeats the mow powerful of abeahkfe, in different 
•wf ta&M&qddhab* giresraom to hope that pm of the kingdom, fwoved abo «of sh* 
the authority of the prince will now hert* gnM last advantage 40 the cilff of <*ba 
gqgtetedt adthout obstacle ioaH the mat of yourtg king. Qratprxiai iawfoo dttete 
|h* kingdom. On the mrch from Tobrtes Sir Henry Bcthancvwho mmimmliJ At 
to tekrnM^ fthcamtetaadors of Russia and advanricd guantt riftha kangVnraoyw ^ % 
England were constantly about the king; fait extraordinary aa*kity y be nyha aaii 
*Roin amhaasadora acted in entire conoert, to hatet draggndb pirtte army : Attar kna 
Boddidnat cease ft# give the young king Hkrary nara htabeconael h bsghtsris 
the xnosftedkaeioos anppmt^ mid to otter tbri opposing amn^ated.ZiHi ttutonaM 
the Praha nation a earn pledge of the mta price d£ AjOQtNotnanne otabk h oa d 
identity of the policy of the two powers. <Zflli Swteoha*' near rdnoumend odl his 
the aoteotpeciof which is to secure internal pretention* to the crown,' end hot obtoawed 
treagtiUlity under the sceptre Df the prince a promise thatl no- (persona! banuabal) he 
whom the deoeassd Shah had chosen for ottered *e<biUv.: HdWitt bo en ml to pass 


bin sttccaseotv and whom Russia and Eng. 
tad ted formerly recognised as such.*'**'- 
&4i fit Hnimrgk G<mtUe y Jam. 31. 

The following toaj? be Maud as the 
pa u se s of this prompt and complete encores 
on the part of Mohetned Morn. Fends 
has been, up to the present time, a sort of 
feudal static possessing aa many sovereigns 
m 'there were governors under the king; 
notwithstanding -that the late Shah suc- 
ceeded in maintaining a certain respect for 
his authority, troubling himself very Male 
about the sanguinary quarrels which often 
arose among these petty sovereign*. None 
of the latter, however, bad an army so well 
prepared to take the field as that of the 
prince of Aderbejan. This array, though 
weak in numbers, and to any one ac- 
quainted with the regular armies of Eu- 
rope, looking hardly better than an un. 
distfplfoed assemblage of peasants, had 
nevertheless a high reputation, together 
WUh tbiy immense advantage over the ar- 
mies of >the other provinces, that h ted 
been accustomed to take the field. By 
great good fortune, this army was collected 
together at the very period when its services 
became moat odeessary, and was officered 
in a gr ea t aieasitre by Englishmen. Mo. 
hatned Shah was thus enabled to get the 
Hart, and to march towards the capital with 
a rapidity unexampled in the history of 
Ferafc. On tht other hand, Zilli Sultan, 
who'tras posratsd of the late king's tree* 
su r as, and supported by almost all bis 
brother!, mistral the means in bk power 
in auch a manner as to promote the caucs 
of hia nephew rat her than bis own. Never. 
tbetaw* if it ted .not been for the powerful 
influence nrhitoh the envoys of Englaod and 
Ruasm threw info the scale in favour of 
Mhhamed who- shal 1 say that some 

ten of .talent might not have beau found 
ttfc the- mokaef ZiMi Sultan, to turn to ad- 
vabtsgeibA great means at his command ? 
Blit, under the actual circumstances, every 
olnaewigbled person, seeing that there was 
BO' reran to doubt that, with the assistance 
*f England' and Russia, the cause of the 
yriung primte toast sooner or later triumph, 
hastened to fake* fm part, and others of 
con nr followed. . The contieaioas which 


hi® daysatKtei.i *A*,for hfo widest an 
and his ciakr, ift dries root appear panh ah fa 
that they wgL raape m cheaply. . M e ttva 
Aboul Hassan Khan has fled to Kowl 
F rom Shiras posi ti ve r ec ounts have been 
received that the Firman Fermah has not 
stirred jfttlflrtfijt fepM {rafetfo^tepora- 
lions whatever. * His brother, Hassan AIM 
Meerxa, has lost Ms > popularity in coma 
qttotamefhiaMtMriPttliiraaad his revolting 
and tyrannical acta. Hk having passaaepd 
hiareeif of Yead Is owing to the cowardice 
of ram of ZittiSoten, who fled at the 
fim summon*. » The 4 prinea of Kinoes, 
ahah kin e sthie nf the g re ate s t anxiety 
with regard to hiseton fate, aa be hae to 
deal with hk owe discontented poople,oad 
with Bagimoi Moeraawnd Suleiman Ktea, 
who have been sent ftnrn Tabreex to dencat 
fahn. And if Ifohataed Shah boa bra 
able to ptaoe himself hr this position with 
the resources of Aderbejan efoee at be 
command, what opposition can be atodoto 
him when be shall be placed m the poatky 
and posaem the influence, by mean of 
which the old king censed bhn se t f So he 
feared and to be respected ? In any cam, 
the joint object of the British and Euaas 
missions has been attained, ar that country 
has, mainly through their means, beast pet. 
served fora the cal ami tie s .which are the 
inevitable coneeqoaaossof a consented sue* 
cession. — Timet. 


ttuttft gnats. 

The Java paper of September' fltb, rag. 
tains the following melancholy comm no t* 
cation from Sumatra We have latter 
reoeeved from Padang ah ac coau t of tea 
melancholy fete of the North -A m eri ca n 
missionaries, Henry Lyman and Shhotel 
Morrison, in the country of the Battmym 
the north of Thpponwfly, bordering on fee 
kingdom of Acbom. They botti want 
from thk place to Bridaag, and k theta 
ginning of June, by why of Nias, to Thp* 
panociy, with the inteatioQ of plihrtnahg 
into the Batter country, ah andgfo 
from which thetrwteeqauKt earathdtogri 

aaf npoAMttttlttteMli 
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aeeoatot of the weM-fcoown ferocity of 
*t*mn ffedple whom they intended to visit* 
<3hte Ibe'fiftthhtfvta month, thetiwvettv* 
v***s e on xbeway to tbe CftmpMg of 8*ktn» 
ta txmgiopn<r thatooimtry, and had got 
nKtoo«%df «ay ah' it^wheo they’ were 
»f*>heit '« 0 ‘hy avttied Bataas, who told 
■•ffimroriilpnq if theyiwCait aaqrfbffbee, thei* 
himari wettidbein dnbger,*i<l'Pgbdlhf*i to 
txai-iabdglid tiMriog»giM them meanxfc* 
^wafce m*^ ; <hifr > ^refarfved r <»> proceed! but 
xbfe'Srfcvellci* warertrtarfrfftri about four iti 
*H ± ' kfiimm*** +y wo- ■ armfed bbdy of the 
of hboat OCX* melt, and the tw* 
aefevolfcrw experienced the dtefidftd late of 
feaWifmasdered snddf^fcured' bythnedn- 
»4feate> Che' rttdahlrder of die cooMmny , 
ctetwlecieg 3tf<ju*iuecbiefe, ~giif(fee, title*, 
pettoi^ and wvaete;- escaped 'bytliWefy 
flight us t : ^ ^ >•" ■ 
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Hmk am fen educntedNEiit Spew w tp 
trn h o m the name eft Gcwie not) final line. 
It was once the; mat of Evtopmm rite* 
royalty in the E l t he emporium of 
commerce between Euanpe and the Indie* 
— th* seam of many deed* af piety and 
of heroiatiwthe centre, whence radiated 
tbepHgriaugesof m XaVier, and the exploits 
of an 'Albuquerque anda D« Gsma***— now, 
alar! f«Hen<^tbk glorious city a dreary 
waste — infested with malaria, overgrown 
wkb jungle, whose solitude ia unbroken 
aate by* -few scattered masses of oonvents 
endf efaurdiea which have as yet defied 
time! • 

Tbe first notice of this place is in 
FWriaMa, ao far back as 1874, at which 
period it was a sea -port belonging to tbe 
kings of Aaagoendee or Beejanugger. At 
that period it was inhabited almost entirely 
by Hindoos* In 1463, Mullik uLTuja 
Kbojah Jeh a n, tbe Visier of Mahomet II., 
Idtb.fiaheminee Emperor of the Deccan, 
captured the island, and it remained in tbe 
bands of tbe Mussulmans, under tbe Beeja- 
porc dynasty, until tbe great Alphonso de 
Albuquerque., qeaond Portuguese Go- 
vernor of Ridfo,' ttadettook its conquest in 
15 K). i;G* Urn 7th of February in that 
ycar»'be entered tbe harbour with bit fleet, 
surprised die garrison, nod made himself 
■taster of tbe town. The Portuguese 
mem- however, ^ subsequently attacked by 
tbanMtfhometans under Adilsbaw of Bee- 
yrpo»^.dn4 compelled to retreat to their 
shipping But Albuquerqhe soon after 
recaptured the place, since which period 
it. to- remained' in the hand* of tbe Por- 
tuguese, and is to this day the metropolis 
^thrir India* possessions* It was on the 
<it bj Ente tnher, .151 Of that it became sub- 
jc*tedi'fo*4he second time to the Portu- 
mtcafi aw tew e m d mm tha&daa -is dedicated 


ih the Reman Calendar to tbe edebrCted 
virgin and martyr oTAfekwadriri, 8*U0jf„ 
thermo, she was ehosun ferrite pflro hfl* faf 
(he dty. ■ '-* 1 '••• Vu *- *d» 

AlbuaUenque’s first care wmtoefrcfttajflftA 
the wear parts of the tofitvand WtCpaftr 
and augment tbe fisrtifieaticms - bis nett 
t* beautify and embellish the city by the 
erection of palaces and dburehes. Goa 
continued to prosper until V57Gi at wM*h 
tkse ft may be said to hate attained its 
meridian of power and of splendour. 

I* this year, It was visited by a Severn 
contagious disease, which swept off many 
of its inhabit ants, and die following year ft 
was vigorously besieged by All* Ithlrihg 
of Beejspeore, who ho Waver was finally 
compelled to retreat. At this peribdj Goa, 
exclusive af its suburbs, was about a mJlo 
and a half square and about six miles in 
ohoumference. It contained many very 
fine building*, one of whifch alone remains, 
although in ruins, the palace of Alta*, 
qutnjoe. Ike splendour of ita bazar and 
shape, at tint period, was celebrated afar, 
and its population is stated to have been 
150,000 -Christians, and about 69,000 
Hindoos and Mussulmans. Them were, 
moreover, but five* male convents, of wbldh 
two belonged to the Jesuits within the city, 
but not a single nunnery ; u so difficult 8a 
it,” exclaims the Portuguese Dineboate*, 
** for the Goa females to devote themselves 
to the laws of celibacy.” 

In 1603, the Dutch blockaded Goa with 
tbe fleet ; but were soon after compelled to 
withdraw. But from this hour, the Por- 
tuguese power iu India has declined ; for 
the Dutch then commenced to command 
the trade in the east, which has subse- 
quently centered in the English. At first 
the decline was not very perceptible, but 
when, in 1643, tbe Portuguese were again 
blockaded and lost also Ceylon and Ma- 
lacca, tbeir fete appears to have bean scaled. 
They never recovered Ibis blow, and 'IV 
vernier tells us, so great a change took 
place between his two visits, in 1442 and 
1648, that many who bad been wealthy on 
bis first tour, were on his socond visit re- 
duced to beggary—and that even Indict 
surrendered up their persons in order to 
gain s subsistence. The decline continued, 
and in tbe commencement of tbe 18th cen- 
tury, the Jesuit, Antonia de Sbusa, de- 
clared that Goa, from being aa imperial 
metropolis, bad dwindled So the overt 
chief town of a wretched territdry* Ma- 
laria had canoed many of the wealthier in- 
habitants to remove io tbeir estates hi the 
provinces, and the city was half deserted. 

Jn 1737 sod 1739* tbe power of the 
Portuguese was well nigb overthrow*. 
The Mahrattas made an ferupfise* into tbe 
Goanese province, and took Sa lactic and 
Basseeu near Bombay, and but for the 
British power would have* drive* tbe Por- 
Uuntese oat of Hiddosttm la 1*769, 
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however, a treaty x >f peace was concluded 
between tbe viceroy of Goa and thv Pedi- 
wah, since which thne tbe Portuguese 
hate not been engaged in warlike opera- 
tion*. 

The city of Goa still continued to de- 
dine, but tbe provinces improved after 
the conclusion of this peace, and tbe vil- 
la** of Pangi gradually rose into note, m 
consequence of its becoming tbe residence 
of the viceroy. Pangi is now the new 
town of Goa. It is six miles nearer the 
sea titan tbe dty of Goa, commonly 
called old Goa, which is at present en- 
tirely deserted, save by tbe few attaMs 
to the religious edifices, and which the 
oldest men assured me they did not re* 
member in a state much superior to that 
in which it now appears. 

The vice- regal palace is roofless ; tbe 
arch of Albuquerque falling; the hospi- 
tals, tbe barracks, the custom-house are 
rams, and tbe streets are blocked up with 
heaps of rubbish, where tbe jackall bur- 
rows and the hysena whines. Of the 
religious edifices, some of the churches 
are abandoned, others are decaying fast. 
The gorgeous monastery of St. Rocca is 
now a shapeless mass, yet some few have 
welt withstood the ravages of time ; and 
the bell from more than one turret, sends 
forth its musically sonorous sound, as it 
tells the lapse of time or summons the 
Christian to commune with bis God in 
prayer. 

The buildings in best preservation are 
the Dominican Monastery and Church, 
with its galleries 700 feet in length, its 
thousand portraits and singularly roofed 
chancel ; tbe cathedral, m which divine 
service is daily performed, and to which 
are attached upwards of thirty priests; 
the church and convent of the Augustins, 
and the church and convent de Bom- 
Jesus, once the Indian head quartern of 
tbe Jesuits. There is also a convent of 
Franciscans in good order. Nor must 
the vice-regal chapel, built on the model 
of St. Peter's at Borne, now the church 
of the order of Caietans, be forgotten; 
and, lastly, the nunnery of St Monica, 
and the Senate-house. Immediately op- 
posite this last, once stood the infernal 
inquisition, of whose horrors I heard 
tales narrated that made my very blood 
feel curdling. But it has long been dis- 
used, and when I saw it it was a mass of 
rnbbish. 

Scattered here and there are a few 
wretched hovels ; but the whole popu- 
lation, including abbots, monks, nuns, 
clergy and their servants, amounts only 
to a few hundreds on the extent of ground 
which tbe former dty occupied, end 
which once numbered 200,000 inha- 
bitants. 

For purity and elegance of design and 
correctness of execution, I would select 
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tbe church of St. Caietan ; for grantor I 
of dimensions, the church of St. Dominie I 
and the cathedral; for gorgeousneas ef 1 
display in its interior, that of St. Angus* 
tin ; bat for its effect on the mind, that 
of Bom -Jesus, for there, enshrined in a 
stiver and brazen shrine, surmounting a 
saperb bier of Italian marble, faced w5h 
bronzes representing his various pilgrim- 
ages, repose the remains of tbe great St 
Xavier. St Xavier died in the year 
1552, in tbe island of Sanctan, on the 
coast of China. His body Was trans- 
ported to Malacca, and thence, in 1551, 
was brought to Goa, in great pomp, and 
deposited in the college of St Pant. R 
is said to have been there exposed for 
many years to public gaze, in a perfect 
state of preservation. In 1564, it am 
transferred to its present position in the 
church Bom-Jesus, attached to the chief 
house of the Jesuits, and continued to be 
exposed at intervals until 1763, when it 
was finally exhibited. It was then locked 
in its beautiful shrine with three keys, 
one of which is in charge of the arch- 
bishop. one in th« keeping of the senate 
and the third is in Lisbon, 

In the body of this edifice repose many 
of the viceroys, archbishops, and of&cess 
who were celebrated for deeds of heretsm 
or religion. They are afl interred below 
the pavement, and a simple marble or 
brazen slab records who rests below. 

In this church, a curious ceremony is 
performed on the arrival of every new 
governor. The governor goes in grand 
state to this church and presents a staff 
to tbe saint, receiving one in lieu from 
the archbishop. This is called taking 
charge of the saint. 

Here is also said to be preserved in a 
perfect state tbe body of Santa Paalina. 
One hand is distinctly visible Hi beaotifal 
preservation, and which I myself saw-; 
but I suspect that it is a mm reookirfi 
deception to gull tbe people, end that tbe 
figure, &c. is probably manufactured of 
some composition. There is nothing in 
tbe climate of Goa which would lead to 
a belief that a human body could bn pre- 
served in a perfect state, as this is said to 
have been, for two centuries. 

Among the thousand paintings with 
which the altars and interior of the several 
churches are covered, few are worthy of 
note: indeed most of them are imy 
daubs. In tbe eburch of St. Caietan. 
however, are some of a better deseriptisa, 
with which tbe seven altars are adorned. 
Some of these are Italian, and are by far 
the best in Goa. Tlie founts, or basins 
of holy water, are exceedingly beautifrj, 
being of Italian alabaster. 

The most extensive, and most exp o s 
sively decorated, of ail the dumber ft 
Goa, is the cathedral, at which the 
bishop officiates on grand occasion* % ft 
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□Lterior of this buiWiug k pimple, but it 
» about 200 feet in length by 80 wide, 
exclusive of a row of chapels on each 
ide> and is divided into three naves by 
wo rows of pillars. The transept form- 
n* a right angle with the nave, is about 
130 feet long by 50 wide. The choir is 
aised only a few steps, and is as wide as 
.be central nave, or about 45 feet. The 
sentral nave is vaulted, it is 50 feet in 
height and lighted by windows from 
above. The side aisles are somewhat 
lower. On my feet entrance I was 
struck with its resemblance tp the Nor- 
man portion of Sh Alban’s abbey; but 
its appearance is somewhat disfigured by 
the system of painting the rows of pillars 
of a reddish colour to about six feet from 
the ground. The catbedml contains no 
leas than fifteen altars ; the central altar- 
piece occupies the entire face of the 
choir, as far as the roof. It is divided 
into three rows of niches, one shove the 
other, three in each row, separated by 
wreathed and gilded pilbra These niches 
are filled up with printings, kind the whole 
screen is magnificently gilt. The central 
one in the lower row represents St. 
Catherine killing her own father, a Turk, 
who had ordered her execution for having 
embraced Christianity, wben^he stabbed 
him to the heart; be is represented lying 
dead at her feet, and she is brandishing 
the bloody dagger in her band. One of 
the Roman Catholic legends says that she 
was a princess of Alexandria; that after 
her father's death she ascended the throne, 
and that all her subjects became Chris- 
tians. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this is a mere fable: 

Pangi is now the seat of government ; 
it is seated at the water's edge, on the 
low sheivy shore of the river. Some few 
of the buildings, including the government 
house, present a handsome appearance 
from the water, but the greater portion of 
the inhabitants reside in wretched buts 
half concealed amid the woods of coco- 
nut trees. There are no roads on the 
island for conveyances ; nor are there any 
horses, asses, or camels. All goods are 
transported by coolies or by boats, many 
of which latter, well manned, ply In all 
directions, and their cry in rowing is the 
most uncouth, unearthly yell to which I 
ever listened. The population of Pangi 
may be reckoned at about 9,000. 

To the westward of Ooa stands the 
pleasing suburb of St Peter or Pannely, 
which contains about 1,500 inhabitants, 
and between that and Pangi, on the bank 
of the river, is the pretty village of Ri- 
bittder, containing about as many more. 
In this latter reside most of the Portu- 
guese gentry in easier circumstances, and 
here also k the chief civil and criminal 
court of the colony. This village is con- 
nected with Pangi by a very fine cause- 
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way of masonry, partly solid, partly on. 
arches, across a morass and stream, which 
here flows into the main river ; it is pro? 
bably the finest work of the sort in India. 
Goa, St. Peter, Ribunder, Pangi, are all 
on the south bank : passing Pangi to the 
westward, about a mile, you arrive at the 
open bay, where the river joins the sea* 
Here on the north bank stands the for- 
tress of Reis, with its tiers of bristling 
cannon ; on the bar a surf beats, which is 
at all times considerable and occasionally 
impassable : about two miles further on 
are the two headlands, which form the 
entrance of the harbour ; on the north, 
the fortress of Aguad ; on the south, the 
monastery of reformed Franciscans at 
Cabo, in which resides a jolly old abbot ; 
and adjoining the latter are the barracks 
and hospital, which were built and occu- 
pied by our troop9 from 1801 to 1815. 

The view from the monastery above ia 
magnificent. Immediately opposite the 
north, at the extreme western point, 
across the bay, stands Aguad, with its 
batteries, frowning defiance, and bristling 
with cannon from the mole at the water's 
edge to the summit of the hill. The eye 
thence traces a bluff rocky shore for two 
miles, and then rests on the fortress of 
Reis, commanding the bar of the river. 
Further on, lies the town of Pangi, half- 
embosomed in trees ; beyond which the 
broad rirer meanders, until its course is 
lost in the distance ; while afar, above, 
rises the great mountain- barrier, the 
western ghauts. Then cast your eye be- 
low from Pangi, along the shore to the 
rock beneath your feet, and trace the 
curvilinear sweep of yon beauteous boy 
with its sandy beach, on which the surf 
breaks in thunder. Here, on its placid 
bosom, rests some gallant frigate and 
gayly trimmed merchantman ; while there, 
crowds of boats and fishing akiffs, with 
their white latteen sails, are seen scudding 
before the light western breeze, or tugging 
at the labouring oar. It would be difficult 
to find a more beautiful view than the 
curve of this bay presents ; and Taver- 
nier mentions it in his singnlar travels as 
second only to the port of Istamboo). 
Turn to the south, the bluff headland of 
Murmagao, with its fortified summit, 
stands before you at the distance of some 
miles. Between, rolls the tide of the 
estuary, extending for many miles in- 
land, and which, ultimately uniting with 
the northern branch, unites the island. 
Gaze on the west, the broad expanse of 
ocean, towards which the evening sun Is 
fast descending, and tingeing with its 
setting beams headland, sail, and tower, 
until all are lighted with ks crimsoned 
glow. I have seen some glorious sunsets 
in India; I remember none equal to those 
viewed from the monastery of Cabo. 

The principality of Goa may be said to 
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m ttrinpOifcd frf two tyovin<fe9-*-thOft* of 
ffalvttt* atitf Hordes, and about batf a 
deafen Mfcridi, on one of wfefefr stands the 
capital P*iu*i. The principality contains 
two other iafgo towns, Mergaon in Sri- 
tette, contriniap about 10,000 inhabitants, 
and Mttpuea in Barden, which numbeta 
about the same. In point of hifilthkteee 
amt fertility, Sulsette hears away the 
paint, and the whole 5 steed of Goa is the 
tea* healthy as well as least fertile por- 
tion of the state. The entire population 
may he estimated at 500,000, of whom 
abet* two-thirds me Christians. Many 
portions of tttt territory are well cul ti- 
med, and It* revenue, estimated at nine 
lees, pays air ice expenses, besides far*- 
wishing about two lace per annum to the 
royal purse of Portugal, being the pro* 
needs of the royal monopoly of tobaeeta 

The commerce of the province is new 
ext rem e ly trifling, being almost entirely 
confined to a few coasting ftaanmna 
The ifoeps are very indifferent, and the 
market, teaeept for fish, and rice, and 
poultry, wretched. Mutton is not pro- 
curable, and behf seldom, and of very in- 
terior quality ; but ducks, geese, turkiea, 
feet, ate abundant and cheap. 

The manners and morals of the Goa- 
nese have been the subject of much con- 
troversy. In the time of St. Xavier, alt 
their own authors agree in describing the 
Goanese, more especially the women, as 
moat abandoned and sunk in sensuality 
hod lust In the 17th century, Taver- 
nier draws a sad picture of the state of 
estate among the highest orders, and 
even in latter years their supposed im- 
morality has called forth many a bitter 
aaathetna. I have reaeon to believe, 
however reprehensible may be the con- 
duct of many of the lower orders, that, as 
respects the higher classes of inhabitants, 
these imputations are now undeserved, and 
that their conduct at the present day is 
44 regular, tranquil, and moral.** Indeed, 
I should say their mode of life was rather 
insipid ; for there are no rides or drives,* 
no pubKe promenade, no theatre, no pub- 
lic and very few private assemblies, and 
almost the only occasions, on which the 
society appear to meet together, are the 
religious festivals. It would, however, 
ho hard to find in any .country a set of 
anra thorough lawless, unprincipled 
vagabonds than the European soldiery of 
Goa. They are filthy, disorderly, and 
contaminated with the most odious 
crimes, and in more than one part of the 
town of Pangi no person dare pass after 
dark, from the Certainty of being robbed 
and maltreated by these villains : even 
murders are aoe Infrequent. From all I 
eouM loam, I should say they do not 
possess ono 'redeeming virtue, and no in- 
uetasidtifcbte portion of them are. persons 
who have been removed from Portugal 
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foreftebces apaihst Urn luw. ftfeaCnfepe 
that some effectual memi* are not adopted 
to check their atroetott* disorder*. But 
Portuguese sutdiers and saWO t u ecuas 
alike undiftfipttned. When I feuded aft 
the qtuty at Parfgt, the fifet cftjm tat 
arrested my attention' was rim aenWy 
standing with Ms mdsquat w a der hfe a un i» 
one foot resting on a etak* arid attaarfe 
Ms mouth, puffing anwy anw nuthtwm 
tiring to gafutu me aft fe w rih IrvwittfoNw, 
no tioruwm saferttfg orie w Me u Bhi fe 
who happened rhuam. - “ x • * 

There is but little private Wertth fin the 
colony. There a rr ver y few whose in- 
comes Mots* m tijridb-tarib, and 
not above,, two <w-4tae .ptfWjtuifm JJJOa 
Even iwri*r»a«of abMf 

i»,OQ0 rape, RWtriWHWi tfezfoifeJfk* 
g^wriipr.on pffiev anavmh^ri 
archl^oj^ wWmwhrlfcd, title, of Jgk* 
mnMMtfyQQO mpa. 
per annum. Tl^^iiwandti^ii-chie^ m 
field .wMsUal of Portugal* aaceiwaa golf 
*,oogt -aud-tfr* sectary tgeoonu about 
1,200 per annum, AX other .salaries am 
prpporuougbty pitiful. The majority of 
tbd inhabitaafts wear the European cos- 
tume, and- the turbau is as rare as a- hat 
in Madras. .It is with difficulty you^wo 
find a Goaaesa who understands Hiu- 
dostaace or spy other oriental tongue. 
The vernacular of the lower orders is a 
barbarous mixture of Portuguese and 
Concanee ; that of. the higher classes pure 
Portuguese. A few of the latter aim 
understand, though few speak, French.—* 
Mad, Lit ♦ Got* 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

We are without New South Wales pa- 
pers, but the Hobart Town Courier con- 
tains the following account of tbe murder 
of Dr. Wardell, at Sydney : — 

“ It is with extreme regret we announce 
the melancholy death, by murder, of Dr. 
Wardell, the eminent barrister, of Sydney. 
The savage occurrence must have happen- 
ed on Sunday, tbe 7th of September. He 
had invited a few friends to dinner on (bat 
day, at his villa of Petersham, about eight 
miles from Sydney, and bad rode out be- 
fore tbe dinner-hour, but not returning 
when expected, some uneasiness gradually 
sprung up, and a search was yhiatajety 
instituted in all directions, tbe alary* being 
much increased by a threat bftfUtt hri* 
industriously conveyed to the dp^rs /cars 
some time ago, by some of bis own ad- 
vents, that his life would be sacrificed! fib 
intimate friend, Mr. WeytpeOk, hearing 
the circumstance, on the Mdfrday i&rningr 
immediately joined in the pursnfeiflnd the 
body was found In the forenoon m£ tfel 





4^r in a eecludedpqrtof foe bu*b* about 
tbr,##*qu*frt*ra of, $ m‘W from foe bouev, 
with twogun-foo wound* , eitber.of which 
wu apparently sofficieottoextjuquub life; 
the oec^a quarter /of a muskeuboll, which 
bed bs*n cut.wUUe kjeifo, laying. entered 
Ik bead directly below fog gar aodaoo- 
Char similar, piece .»a.foftwde f The melan- 
choly event** a* .might, be, expected, 1 pvp- 
Auo«d«, lively vmmmb-w Svdngy, and 
indeed forougbom the whole of the coleoy. 
The talents of Pr. JVardeU, paa skilful 
lawyer and an able .pofiticaf writer* WCf* 
of > foe eery dot order.” 

VAN DJEJtEN’4 LAND. 

Hobart Town papers, VAn Diemen's 
Land, co the 27 tb of Se p tember, have been 
received. The legislative assembly was 
openedon the Wth Of Aaguslbya speech 
from the governor, dtttrf linger tTV ttdhute* 
ly the measure* Whleh vrotiW belaid Open 
the table fbt foehr consideration, blit Whichv 
bow ever, were entirely Of a local and 
very prescribed interest, and therefore call 
for no particular mention. 

Great Inconvenience hadf been expe- 
rienced in the colony bf the overflowing 
of the rivers in consequence of heavy rains. 
The Cool river had risen twelve feet In a 
few days, deluging all the edfaeent coun- 
try, and carrying away every thntg before it. 
TTie bridges even gave way before its rapid 
course. The accounts from foe other dis- 
tricts were looked for whb aniiety. The 
price of wheat had risen to eighteen shil- 
lings the bushel t a large supply of flour 
was, however, expected from the Mauri- 
tius. . . 

Extract of a letter from Hobart Town, 
dated Sept. 26, 1834 The Strathjield- 
tayc y with female emigrants, arrived here 
on the 13th ult., in 104 days, from Graves- 
end. All the passengers landed in good 
health and spirits ; only one death occurred 
on the voyage, a child. By the end of the 
first week, 150 were in situations, and 
there is not now one individual without 
occupation; the average wages £12 per 
annum. There are two who are engaged 
at the theatre here, receiving £75 each ; 
one £ 40, as housekeeper to Mrs. Arthur 
(the governor's lady), and a few at schools 
Ac., receiving £30 a year; so that they 
have no cause to regret having emigrated 
on this score, nor ao I find that any have 
expressed this feeling, but, on the con- 
trary, great satisfaction. I must, too, 
mention that the colonists are much pleased 
with this system of emigration, speaking 
oflt 4s highly advantageous to themselves, 
and likelv to advance the interests and 
welfare of the young women.*' 

WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

A file of papers from the Swan River 
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tafoe Wk 

foq oDQplution that foe 4*p ntpprt*pf. fop 
fosWmeed eoaditiau of the pofonUubavf 
greatly exaggerated the i neon veajea^ipf. tp 
which they we subjected by the pqpv 
arrival of the EUen and other vessels 
freighted with provisions, and which W 
induced the governor to limit, by procla- 
mation, the anmuiU of meal to be furnish? 
ed to povenunent labourers, but at the 
seme time to increase ja an equal rede 
the quantity of animal food. Sir 1, Stir? 
liag, with .bis lady and family, bed arrived 
pn the 19th of Auguet. At the. first meet, 
tag of the legislative council* Sir James 
proposed that the doors should he thrown 
qpen, and that the discussions of the epup? 
cal should take place in public*, this was 
cordially acquiesced in, and arrangements 
immediately made for eairying it into 
effect. . , ; 

. Uugatioo is commencing in this < 0 * 
lcuy. Mr. Butler, a lawyer, brought an 
action against Mr. McFaul, editor of. the 
Forth Gazette, fora libel, but failed, ,/«C 
went of proof. Mr. Lamb cued Air, 
Sheldon for damage of character, by the 
letter, in advertising for sale a aet of bills 
given by Mr. S. to Mr* L. The asmagOl 
in this action were laid at £2*000, and the 
jury gave 40s. 

The following is given in the Perth 
Gazette as an outline of the result of Copt, 
Stirling's visit to England in behalf of the 
colony : , , 

1st. A civil and military mtabliehmeqt 
will be maintained at the expense of the 
crown; the cavil establishment on the 
scale hitherto existing. The military force 
will be doubled. — 2d. "The legislative count 
cii will be increased, by tbs addition of 
two or more of foe leading settlers, and 
will have to provide funds for expendi- 
ture, make laws, Ac. — 3d. An improve* 
orient of the land regulations will take 
place. The purchase-money arising from 
the sale of lands will be applied to foe 
improvement in road-making, Ac., and 
also to the importation of working -people. 
— 4th. A present of about £7,000 of ar- 
rears will be made by government to the 
colonial fund, for buildings, public works, 
Ac. — 5fo. The colony will be visited by 
. King's ships from India, and foe colonial 
vessels be put on a better footings— 6th. 
The assistance of the Emigration C oe s 
mittee will be given to Western AuArslbi 
as to other colonies, when the necessary 
security shall be given by it.’ 


jirto Zealand. 

By the Harlequin, we have received ac- 
counts from New Zealand of very serious 
disturbances there. It appears that, some 
time ago, the natives of Cloudy Bey, then 
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war ittepwfeo* 

of Otasgo, had taken a -chief of foe fetter 
place (Eacho), with km daughter, both of 
whom they killed. Iaf«wn|e, the muim 
of Oi mg® bad come in greet number* m 
dandy Bay, to seek revenge for ibetr ia* 
Juries. Upon the 6th inst,, beaded by Ti- 
bareeh, Tarbooeoe, and another chief; they 
proceeded in a body, about 400, with the 
Intention of com m encing war against the 
Cloudy Bey tribes, who, it appears, wee* 
in Ibeinterior, engaged in cirri war among* 
themselves. Not finding them, dwy pro- 
ceeded in the work of devastation. Every 
elation was completely annihilated ~-tboee 
•f Messrs. Campbell and Captain Bbaken- 
aappe in particular — their men taken prU 
oonera, and one or more of the women 
ebot ; two of the white men, accompanied 
by several native women, escaped In a 
whale (teat. On the 7th March, the /for- 
feyufo, schooner, came to anther in the 
Biay. Three boats, fiHed with native#, 
bringing the -remaining 'two white men 
(for whom they are expected ramom), 
bearded her, and commenced plundering 
the teasel of sails, colours, muskets, &C. 
fite., cutting part of her running rigging, 
dkc., and but for the good policy of Cap!, 
filiate, the vessel doubtless would have 
been taken, nearly 200 of the natives be- 
deck, searching for plunder, and 
scarcely a part of the vessel but what un- 
derwent their scrutiny. However, Capt. 
Shaw, with much address, persuaded the 
New Zmlandeft to go on sliore, and in. 
mediately made sail for Cavity Island, 
where a similar fete awaited him, from 
which he also luckily managed to 'extricate 
himself. — Hob. Tewn Gour ., April 18. 

The schooner Byron was on a trading 
trip to New Zealand, and on the 20th of 
February anchored in Poverty Bay, in 
foe evening, with a light wind and heavy 
'swell* setting into ibe land, which, whli a 
•sodden shift of wind, caused the vessel to 
drivu, when thevecond anchor was let go, 
which held her for a short time; but, in 
♦bonsequenoe Of foe continual swell, she 
was drifted on the rocks, and 'bilged, and 
'afterwards drove Over a shelf or pointed 
'VOCks, and nearly tilled with water. The 
natives, instead of rendering any assist. 
WfHJe, 'commented plu nderi n g in every di- 
• rectum, and drove all karris on shore, 
wffbunt alfawiug foetn to cave even their 
•ri ofoing . When they bad got nil ‘they 
oeeld they art tire to her in 'several places 
to procure the srtJh work, uni behaved vn 
the moat. savage moaner to the master and 
crew* Captain Catlin and all the crew, 
except one«tan, trim arrived rn safety by 
the Friendship , the master of which shew- 
ed them every hocpftatHyv^-lMtf. 

A captain, wife two subalterns, and a 
company of the 50Cb regiment, have gone 
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jetty’s ship Alligator. 'Itic increasing E«r 
Usb population, the large tracts of taud 
purchased by British residents, and the ! 
recent apparently unprovoked outrages by 
the native tribes, seem to have called for 
this protection. 

From accounts from the Bay of Island* 
to the end Of May, it appears that an m- 
tack had been made on the residence of the 
British resident there (Mr. Busby), and 
that hU fife bad been attempted by a pony 
of the native*, but witiioUt the concurrence 
of any of the chieft. This had led to a 
very extraordinary letter from the British 
settlers there to the above gentleman, in 
which they stated that he was called on, for 
tlie future safety of their families and pro- 
perty, and of the property of others entrust- 
ed to their care, to take advantage of the 
present opportunity to bring the natives to 
a sense of the treatment to be observed to- 
wards tlie representative of the British 
'Government, who 'bad domicil feted to pro- 
tect British person and property from vio- 
lence and oppression, and by so doing to 
show them the necessity of paying proper 
regard to the alliance sought by them, as 
well as to show who had come to reside 
among them. The letter states, that the 
repeated attacks upon the settlers were on 
•the increase, and should foe last attempt 
on the dwelling of the resident be suffered 
to pass without the friHest determination to 
enforce satisfaction, the persons and pro- 
perty of die settlers would be left to the 
arbitrary caprice of every savage horde. 
The signers of the document conclude by 
calling upon the resident to support the 
character of ids office, and, if he deemed 
it necessary, to call a meeting of foe set- 
tiers, to obtain their opinion of foe best 
mode of redress, and to show that foe 
intention of the government in appointing 
the resident was stated by liim in bis ad- 
dress for the protection of the Brithh 
settlers as well as of the natives. To this 
somewhat abrupt communication, the re- 
sident returned the following reply ; — 

“ Gentlemen : The extraordinary cha- 
racter of your letter of the 6tb iniu, which 
has just been delivered to me, renders it 
impossible for roe to taka any Amber no- 
tice of it than to observe, injustice to the 
chiefs of the surroanding districts, that on 
the present occasion they have, shown no 
want of a proper sense of the treatment to 
be observed to the representative of the 
British Government domiciled in that 
country, but have hastened almost wife 
■one accord to express their abhorrent? of 
the late attack on my bouse and attempt m 
my life, and to assure me that they will 
use every m*a%fo jyt fr tf nj a id ing to 
punishment the guilty parties. 

“ Bay of Islands, May ^ F8S4. M 
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The Canton Register of May 6th con- 
ins an account of the shipping which 
•rived at the island of Woahoo, in the 
tif-year ending 1833. 

Of American merchant- vessels, there 
rrived, during the time above stated, 8 ; 
Iritish, 1 ; Sandwich Islands, 1 ; Prus- 
an, 1 : Spanish, I; Otaheitian, 1; in 
le whole, 13 vessels; aggregate tonnage, 
,473 ^ navigated by 235inen. Of Arne- 
can whaling- vessels the number was 53, 
mirage 18,930, roen,I,4U; British 
haling;- vessels .13, tonnage 4,8D0, men 
91; barrels of oil on board! the Amerf- 
an vessels, 78,560; barrels of oil on 
oard the British vessels, 13,7^0. . 

44 private letters from Woahoo,” it 19 
dded, “state circumstances which . w:e 
iope are not true, and certainly do not 
eel inclined to believe. We knpw not 
•orrectly what are, the resources of the 
stands which attract so large a concourse 
>f shipping ; but as tobacco is to be pro- 
cured there, we think it probable that 
hat placid delight of the wearied sailor 
nay be one of them ; and if so, the in- 
Justry of the natives in rearing the plant 
♦an never have been checked by any of 
:hcir real friends. These letters, how- 
ever, give cover to a document, said to 
have been published by the missionaries, 
against the use of tobacco, and the culti- 
vation of the plant, which occasioned the 
destruction of the whole of the planta- 
tions at the island of Alowee ; and the 
attempt to destroy those at Woahoo was 
also made, but frustrated. We have read 
the translation of this document. It is 
in the form of exhortation and answer. 
The missionaries call upon the natives to 
throw away their pipe, for they think it a 
bad thing > and to cast out the plant, for 
it is an evil weed ; the natives reply, that 
they win carry all their pipes to the mis- 
sionaries, and destroy all the plants; if 
they discover any tobacco growing, they 
will pull it up directly ; and they pledge 
themselves not to smoke privately, nor 
with their friends and acquaintance. We 
repeat, that we nut little faith in this do- 
cument; that the industry of a people 
just emerging from, the indolence of 
savage life, should be thus checked by 
their only spiritual rulers — for so we be- 
lieve the missionaries are, and in a great 
degree of power,— and that the culture of 
the soil should be impeded, and the rights 
of real property invaded, by those who 
ought to be the first to encourage the one 
and to protect the other, is too monstrous 
to bfl credited.’* 

SStcpe of 0oo* Aopt. 

, ABOUTIOY or SLAVK&T. 

The 1st December, the day on which 


eta Act; for th* atotitfoh of tMtoyeam* 
is*» operation in this* colony, pasted ^dtff- 
out disorder, amidst public rejoicing# 
The following curious paper, drawn up-by 
the manumitted person*, expressive- of 
their sentiments of gratitude, is inserted 
in the Cape papers : — 

“ Cape Town, December 1st, 1834;— 
The free persons of this colony take the 
liberty of writing these few lines to return 
their most grateful and humble thanks to 
his Majesty the King of England and alt 
the honourable gentlemen of the PatHa- 
QKtn% not forgetting at Hie same time our 
gracious governor, and all the worthy gen- 
tlemen of this colony, who hare deeply 
interested themselves hi the behalf of the 
freedom of the unfortunate slaves. It Is 
not in our power to express the'feeHugs 
and gratitude of our hearts; but we shin 
never foil to offer up our fervent prayer to 
the great Father of all, to shftwer down 
hie blessings ten-fold on all our kind bene- 
factors, and we also pray to the great 
Ood to enlighten our minds, that We may 
search His word and walk in His paths. 
With a hope that we shall be pardoned for 
the liberty we take in writing these few 
lines, we beg leave to subscribe ourselves 
his Majesty the King of Great Britain’s 
humble and faithful servants, 

M The Free People of the 

Cape of Good Hope/* 
( Signed by a large number of the ap- 
prentices, under the Abolition Act, re- 
siding in Cape Town.) 

Subscription* have been entered Into for 
the purpose of raising a fond to establish a 
notional school, in commemoration of the 
abolition of slavery in the colony. 


vgppt. 

** Constantinople, Dee* 16 : — • Accounts 
from Syria state, that the Egyptian army 
was at Aleppo, the advanced guard at Au- 
tab, and Ibrahim was expressing confi- 
dence that Frasce and England would 
support biro. He must soon have been 
undeceived, however, since by fresh letters 
from Alexandria, it is stated that Mebemed 
Ali, having learnt the true feelings of those 
powers, had communicated to i he residents 
his determination to withdraw his troops 
from Orist, and to pay up the amount he 
owes to the Porte, There was greet de- 
sertion from bis army, and he was* gu ile 
downcast about it.- The French ambas- 
sador has received a fester ftwn the 
Duke de Begins, in which honeys that he 
visited Syria, and had examined the state 
of that province m m&tairc $t en 'homtne 
d'itat . The army, he says, is quits demo- 
ralise,- no such thing as discipline exists ; 
the greatest disorder and confusion reign 
every where; and there existed the strongest 
disposition of the inhabitants to rise en 
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febtr, and thni&¥ fbftb tfierV*' t^rrtrthts. He 
wtttds bpby assertftig thu h is utterly im- 
abssTbte fbata tmmtry can exist under so 
vffitpnd iisgustftig A system. There is * 
bdwerftt advocate of Mfchemed AH, on 
whom ’the true frierids of the Porte ought 
tff keep an ’ eye. 1 attude to M . Prokesh, 
now Austrian Re sid e n t at Athena. He is 
a mao of extraordinary talent, and un- 
bounded influence; and if these advan- 
tages be exerted in a wrong cause, the 
greatest mischief may result. He is said 
to nourish a mortal hatred to the Russians, 
and judging by what took place here some 
time back, he has taken it into his head that 
the only way of snatching Turkey from the 

S ssp of Russia, is by pushing forward 
ebemed Ali, and placing him on the 
throne of the Sultan. Previous to leaving 
Vienna, he so completely succeeded in per- 
suading Prince Metternich of the superro- 
ffty of his understanding and information 
as regards this question, that the Austrian 
Resident at Alexandria has been with- 
drawn from nil responsibility towards the 
Internuncio here, and is accountable for 
what is going forward in Egypt to M. 
Prokesh in Greece, to whom only is he to 
address bis report, and from whom only is 
be to receive instructions, so that one would 
suppose he considers Egypt less a part of 
Turkey than of Greece. It would seem 
that Austria is playing a double part, and 
intends, hi treating the Ottoman question, 
to have two strings to her bow, as was the 
case at the thne of the partition of Poland. 
* Since writing the above, the Smyrna post 
lias arrived, bringing letters from Alex, 
andria, which speak of the determination 
of the Pasha to declare his independence 
in spite of friends and enemies, and to 
make a bold push to establish it by deeds 
of arms. I rather think, however, he was 
realising the French proverb, d mauvaisjeu 
bonne mine; for, according to the accounts 
received here by an express to Lord Pon- 
sonbv, and which I believe to be fresher, 
the Pasha was disposed rather to draw in 
bis horns than to thrust them out in that 
Way. Sir Harry Inglfc. now at Smyrna, 
and who has been travelling in Syria, gives 
a dreadful account of the maladministra- 
tion of the Egyptians. Ibrahim Pasha, to 
avoid having his soldiers cut to pieces by 
handfbls, had been obliged to concentrate 
them in Damascus, Aleppo, and Antab, so 
that the rebels, ar the struggling inhabi- 
tants are called, werp left to breathe again, 
and will hardly 'Ue' troubled during the 
Wfntar/*— <3wr. Morning Hen* tf. 

It is stated, #n*ths same paper, that, ac- 
cording* to lettasa from Constantinople, 
dated 97th ffcc., the French and British 
governments -having refbsed to recognise 
the Independence of Mebemet Ali, he had 
with vehictance consented, at their instance, 
to evacuate the Ssftdjak of Orfo, to pay the 
Porte the tribute stipulated in the treaty. 


and even consented to be reeooeilwdio the 
Turkish government. 

Advices from Alexandria totta SdDec. 
confirm the previous reports of * the plague 
having broken oat there, aod couacd she 
greatest terror to prevail among the tab ir 
bitants. Numbers of'tthe s were daily oc- 
curring, the i nh a bitan t were eo&fiang 
themselves to thefr bo*se*t ami aaohasy 
cordons had beea tefebltditeriVowndthB 
streets into aftrich fhe’dlaoider’tad pene- 
trated. At night the flambeau* hammitf 
the military gave to the town a most pec*. 
liar aspect, ahd Ate SeVror prevail ingg ready 
aggravated the disorder. A committee of 
ten medteal men had beets assembled to 
consider of measures to arrest the disease: 
A physician in chief to the Pasha wsssst 
of the number. Largo reinforcements of 
troops continued to be seat off* to Syria, 
which is stated fo be for fnm trwqsfl . 
The plague had broken out in the suburbs 
of Alexandria with greet virulence. Com- 
merce was entirely at a stand, and the inba- 
bitants were flying in ail directions. Em 
the public works had been suspended tem- 
porarily. 

The recent visit of the Pasta to Lower 
Egypt had fully confirmed the favourable 
hopes respecting the cotton -crops, which 
was estimated as high as 330,000 to 340,001 
quintals. No less than 180>000_/feddovu of 
land had been appropriated last year to the 
exclusive cultivation of cotton. The admi- 
nistrator of Egyptian commerce tad already 
paid the balance from the first product! to 
those purchasers who were short In c au se 
quenceof the deficiency of the crop of 1839. 
The price of cotton this year, aa well as the 
mode of sale, had not been fixed, bet the 
principal European merchants were a bou t 
to proceed to Cairo, to see the tabs upa* 
the subject. The price would then be tew 
gulated by the price current of different 
places, and the mode of purchase fixed by 
the Pasha. 

The Journal de Smyme gives an unfa- 
vourable picture of the present stare of 
Egypt, and its trade. Except some wealthy 
bouses, or such as are patronised by Boghos 
Bey, the merchants are said to be in a dis- 
tressing situation. The imports decrease 
for want of demand, and the export tmde 
is almost exclusively in the hands of the 
government. The Okel, in Grand Chira, 
where the Jews used to do a great deal of 
business in coloured silk, is represented as 
quite deserted, and in drugs baldly any 
business is doing. 

The following it*a letter from an Ame- 
rican lady at Alexandria, who, during 1 a 
visit to Cairo, In September fast, was fa- 
voured with the extraordinary privilege sf 
access to the harem of Mebemet ABt-*- 
Qxyfe m foe only Chrii ttato 1 
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•tei bttD admitted inlo&b« Pasha* harem. 
We were there twice. The 6m was a mere 
visit, but the second was to spend tbc day. 
J must asrirereur to describe it to you. 
Attbf gate} we were received by a dozen 
black amnicfcs, who kd us to the gardeu- 
getsj wbeae we fotiud three girls playing 
upon, (different Arab instruments, while 
two.otbers were srogfog and two dancing, 
magnificently dressed inewrasoa and blue 
cfeetfc»rambrtidemd with gold, she full pan- 
tw too n* hanpIsgOTer the foot, just allow* 
ikgiancmiibneidared slipper to be seen * a 
jacket tight to the shape, without sleeves, 
epto a 1 little upon the chest, where eg* 
peered a chemhte of. blue or white gauze; 
closely s p an gled akese* of the seme, hang, 
iwgiargeend full to the elbow, and down 
bebisid ta a dozen plaits 5 and on the side 
and; Sop of fheibesd large sprigs of dia- 
■mmds. A sasb of gold tissue, with a 
deep gold fringe -finished the dress. These 
pretty creatures preceded: us to the palace 
door, where we were met- by old friends, 
by die Sultana, her maids of honour, and 
attendants, to the number of 100 at least. 
The great hall of state into winch we were 
ushered was an immense one, lined and 
floored with white marble ; in the centre 
a basin, fifteen feet in diameter, from 
which the clearest water was playing ; the 
ceiling richly painted and gilt 5 one side 
of the hall lined wkh ottomans of white 
ailk embroidered in gold, and a beautiful 
Persian carpet spread in front of these. 
As soon as we were seated, coffee and 
pipes wore bended to us. The Sultana is 
about thirty-fire years old, with a fine facet, 
though her eye is atern. Her dress was a 
challi, made in the Turkish style, only 
more dosed over the neck. On bar head 
was a sort of skull-cap, formed entirely of 
diamonds; around this was twisted an 
embroidered kerchief, and on the left side 
down the ear was placed a sprig of flowers, 
made of enormous diamonds, a single pair 
of ear-rings, shaped like a drop, as large 
as the end of my little finger, and on her 
little finger was a superb diamond ring. 
Around us stood the hundred attendants, 
dressed in coloured silks, and every one, 
oven of the lowest rank, with head co- 
vered with diamonds. The pipe-staves 
and sockets of the coffee-cups were also 
covered with these precious stones* Such 
a glitter I never saw before. An Arme- 
nian. Woman, who spoke Italian, was there 
<*» mi interpreter. Our gloves and buckles 
cxntadtheir admiration, as indeed did our 
.whole dross. We were token all over the 
palace, which vied throughout in elegance 
with the great hall. At half-past twelve 
we were led by the Sultana down to the 
roprption-room to dinner. As we entered, 
girla bearing silver basins, approached ; 
others, with pitchers, poured water over 
our hands, and Others presented us with 
On "the centre of the Persian 


c*q>et waa placed table*, §bout a 

foot square, covered with $JoUi ,pf.go)4 
tissue ; on that was a circular,, glass waiter* 
about three feet in diameter. , In. the centra 
was a dish of roast mutton* The Sultima 
sat down with my mother and s4f oA 
either side of her, then E — ^aud G - ■» ^ 
and, a lady of the court* forpierjy a tWerf 
the Pasha, but now married, tp u colonel. 
The china, was French,, and handsome 
silver knives and forks, Ac.,, which the 
Sultana did not know how to use, , When 
we sat down, a napkin was placed in each 
of our laps, another embroidered with gold 
laid over the right shoulder and a third 
and finer one laid upon the lL p to wipe the 
mouth with. Some of the slaves fanned 
us ; some held the different dishes, and 
others silver pitohers, and so on. Tba 
dinner was almost too much for u*f we 
counted thirty-nine different dishes, one 
at a time, and of each we were obliged 
to eat a little — and so strangely served as 
they were I The first five dishes were e£ 
mutton, rice, Ac. ; then a sweet dish, next 
fried fish and nuts, and so on to the thirty- 
ninth, which was stewed rice and benny 
claber . The glass salver was then taken 
away, and a silver one, with melons, 
peaches, grapes, Ac., replaced it. When 
we rose from table, the girls with the 
basins knelt before us and our bands were 
washed as before, when pipes and coffee 
were given us to finish with- 'While we 
smoked, the Sultana retired to prayer*, 
which she does five times a-day. Now, if 
you could have witnessed the scene, you 
would have imagined us among a parcel 
of great childern. Oh, how we were 
dragged about, patted and pulled, each 
declaring we belonged to her, and should 
not speak to the others ! At three o'clock, 
we were sent for to depart. The Sultana 
held us tight, however, and ■ said the Ca- 
pudan Pasha had no business to send for 
us, and it was four o'clock before we 
could get away. We made a great pro- 
cession through the garden : first weot the 
musical, dancing, and singing-girls ; then 
the Sultana and ourselves, slaves bearing 
fans of peacock-feathers over our heads, and 
then came the attendants. At the garden- 
gate, sherbet was banded ; when we took 
a kind forewell of our hospitable Sultana, 
and were consigned to the care of the 
eunuchs, who lea us to the carriage.’* 

The Augsburg Gazette has the follow- 
ing from Constantinople of the J8di T No- 
vember “ Hope waa a»lectair**Mbat 
Syria was tranquil,, end tkt excitement 
of the people allayed : bul, aeeovdutg to 
the latest accounts, they, were for the 
most part, in a state of insurrection. In 
the first half of the last month, a rising 
took place in (Aleppo, where daily exeeu- 
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tions bad occasioned universal indigna- 
tion. It was only suppressed, after *sev 
veral sanguinary conflicts, and the num- 
ber of executions was then increased. 
About the same dm* the people revolted 
in Beirout. The Egyptians again ob- 
tained the mastery, but not without the 
lose of many of tlvek men. A few days 
later, the whole population of the Kes- 
roan, a part of Anti-Ltbanon, broke out 
into open conflict, and threatened to in- 
tercept the communications of the Ara- 
bian troops. This would have been done, 
bad not the emir of the Druses, hastening 
to their amistaoce, decided the victory in 
their favour. He was in consequence re- 
warded by Ibrahim, and intrusted with 
the surveillance of that part of the coatn- 
try, where the people are still m a state of 
warfare with their oppressors, although 
with diminished force. The Egyptians, 
with the corps of the Druses under the 
command of the emir, were about 14,000 
strong, and have recently received a re- 
inforcement of 6,00a Redshid Pasha, 
on first receiving accounts of this state of 
affairs, deemed it advisable to concen- 
trate his army on the borders of Adana, 
and to make arrangements which left no 
reason to doubt of a speedy breaking out 
of hostilities between the troops of the 
sultan and the viceroy. These circum- 
stances gave rise to a premature report 
that the Turkish general had actually 
passed the frontier, and had attacked Ibra- 
him, who in fact is in a state of prepara- 
ration for battle. Both armies are in pre- 
sence, and may come to an engagement 
at a moment’s notice, and it would be 
likely if the Egyptians should not succeed 
in quelling the insurrectionary spirit of 
the people," 

Smyrna , Dec. 25 . — “ Ibrahim Plasha’s 
army has lately received further reinforce 
ments. Indeed Mebemet Ali seems to 
pay more attention than ever to Syria, 
and to intend a thorough re-organization 
of that country. He will probably find it 
necessary, in order to attain this object, to 
give the Syrians some relief, and so to re- 
gain the confidence which he has so inju- 


diciously thrown away; for, unless he 
wp » conciliate the minds of the people, 
Mehemet will never be able to govern 

Syria in peace. If force were the only 
means of keej>iiig t\w country in subjec- 
tion, \yhere would he find means without 
men and money? The expedition to 
Syria has already exhausted his strength, 
and he cannot make greater exertions 
without exhaustion. The observations 
made by many travellers and foreign 
agents do not prove correct; when they 
represented Mehemet ’s force us soconsi- 
able that it equalled that of European 
powers, and was therefore fur superior 
to that ot the Porte, those statements 
were greatly exaggerated, and came 
from persons either wlwlly unacquainted 
with t lie subject, or ill-disposed towards 
the Porte. We are here perfectly in- 
formed of the amount of the Egyptian 
force in Asia ; it does not exceed £3 000 
regular troops, and if any are yet deceiv- 
ed respecting the resource* of Mehemet 
Ali in the interior of the country, they 
should get their notion* corrected by 
Marshal Murmont. The marshal, as we 
hear, has written with great detail to a 
friend here, on the situation cf Mehemet 
and the state ot the Egyptian army, and 
hus proved by the aid of facts, that Me- 
bemet Ali is not in a condition to keep 
possession of the conquered provinces, if 
tiie Porte makes any serious effort to 
drive him from them. He is said to call 
Mehemet a Gascon savage, who under- 
stands how to throw dust in people's 
eyes, and so hinder them from seeing 
clearly. He (Marmontj was not ea&ilv 
blinded, and can see that the whole 
Egyptian power is built on sand, and will 
last only while Mehemet lives, or is for- 
tunate enough to practice his sleigh t-c*. 
band tricks with success. He, therefore, 
believes important concessions will be 
made to the Syrians, and that Ibrahim 
is summoned to Cairo to deliberate on 
them. The opinion of such a man as 
Marino nt certainly merits consideration, 
and I therefore think it proper to mention 
the reports generally circulated on the 
subject . " — ALjemeinc Zeihmy, Jun. ft* 
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OOYKRNKKNT GENERAL 
ORDER. 

COM^UXXIOVS TO NAT IHM> MCRRS. 

QrtocamvncL, Jug* i t 1834*— The prac- 
tice which obtains tt ail the preaidendea, 
of notifying the promotion Of toative com* 
nusaioned officers in General Orders by 
the fcon»mender4iN. Chief, being consider- 
ed objectionable in principle, the Right 
Hon. the Governor General of India in 
Council is pleased to resolve, that, in fa« 
tore* aU such promotions be made by the 
government of the presidency to which 
the officers belong, and that the commis- 
sions granted to native officers be signed 
and issued, in like manner as Company’s 
com mis* ions now are, to the European 
officers of the army. 

2. The promotion rolls and recorotnen* 
dation of native commissioned officers, 
sent to army bead -quarters by officers com- 
manding corps, Will be forwarded to Go- 
vernment by the C om man der- in- Chief, 
with such observations in each case, as his 
Excellency may consider m cessary to sub- 
mit. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival! in the River. 

Sept. 5. mil Watch, Barrington, from Singa- 

r re; and Fume, Richardson, from Covelong^- 
Caleuttn, Grundy, from Bombay — 9. Palmira, 
Loader, from Bombay; Haehmy, Harfleld, from 
Madras ; and T uecany, Littlefield, from Boston. 
—Triumph, Green, from Madras.— 13. Africanue, 
Duff, from Ceylon and Madras. — Courier , St. 
Paul, from Nantes — 12. Haidie , Randle, from 
Acheen.— 15. Java, Todd, from Toodemar. 
Departures from Calcutta, 

•Sept. 9. Competitor, Brock, for Rangoon — 12, 
Andromache, Andrews, for Madras; John Dan- 
nerman, Watt, for China ; and Mermaid, Stavers, 
for ditto. — 13. Syden, Burd, for China; Lady 
Hay e/i , Bumett, for ditto; and Forth, Robinson, 
for Straits and China. 

Sailed firam Stntgor. 

Smv. 7. Ui Belle Alliance, for China^-8. Gene- 
ral palmer, Thomas, for London ; and Recovery, 
Wellbank, for Singapore — 13. Cecilia. Roy, for 
Penang.— U. HetecUyn, Bundle, for China; and 
Syl ph , Wallace, for Straits and China.— Id. John 
Adam, Roche, for Bombay; and AbgarrU, Tai- 
sevant, for Madras. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

June 24. At Chittagong, the lady of T. A. 
Shaw, Esq., civil service, of a sou. 

July 15. At Benares, the lady of the Rev. J. A. 
Sceunnann, of a daughter. 

Aug. & At Neemuch, the lady of Wm. Thomas, 
Esq., 46th N.I., of s son. 

16. At Muwooree, the lady of John Rocs Hut- 
chinson. Esq., C.S.. of a son. 

21. At Barrack pore, the lady of Lieut. Macdo- 
nald, 50th N.I., of a son (since dead). 

— At Fottyghur, the lady of Capt. Debrett, 
artillery, of a son. 


23. At GhaseanoM, the lady of CoL D mhh, 
H.M. 3d rqgt., of a son. „ , ^ _ 

— At Mussooree. the lady of the Rev. J. C. Pro- 
try, chaplain, of a daughter. 

25. At Calcutta, the lady of Mr. J. E. Breen, of 

tt 2&* At^Futtyghur, the wife of Mr. James Briefly, 
Of a daughter. 

. 27. At Secroie, Benares, the ladv of Lieut. G. 
E. Boilings, 38th N.I., of a daughi . 

26. At Saugor, Bundlecund, the lady of J. I/. 
Jonas, Esq., of a son. 

31. Mrs. J. B. Plumb, of a daughter. 

Sept. 2. At Calcutta, the lady of the txte Tt. 
Bell, Esq., indigo-planter, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. B. Bias, of a daughter. 

3. At Dinaipoor, Mrs. James Rally, of a son. 

4. At Mwnooree, the lady of Capt. Debode, en- 
gineers, of a daughter. . _ _ 

6. At Futtyghur, the lady of the Hon. T . J. 
Shore, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, Mis. R. Scott Thomson, Lou* 
don Buildings, of a son. 

ft. Mrs. Charles Cooke, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of O. A. Bushby, 
Esq., >of a son. 

— At Gyah, the lady of E. E. Woodcock, Esq., 

civil service, of a son. . _ 

% At Dlnapore, the lady of Lieut Gerard, Eu- 
ropean reet, of a son. „ 

— AtMidnapore, the lady of Col. G. Cooper, 

of e non. . „ . 

10. At Hasanebaugh. the lady of John David- 
son, Esq., assistant to the Governor-generals 
agent, or a daughter. 

12. Mrs. F. D. Kellner, of a daughter. 

13. Mrs. L. Young, of s daughter. 

— Mrs. Geo. H. Swsine, of a daughter. 

14. Mrs. James Wood, of a daughter. 

— At Chowringhee, Mrs. Stone, of a daughter. 
16. At Harrington Street, Chowringhee, Mrs. 
Benj. Smyth, of a daughter. 

18. At Calcutta, the lady Wm. Dalrymple 
Shaw, Esq., of a daughter. 

21. At Calcutta, Mrs. C. P. Chater, of a son. 

_ At Calcutta, Mrs. P. J. O'Brien, of a son. 
Lately. At Cawnpote, the lady of Lieut. Chas. 
Carter, ILM. 16th Foot, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

July 29. At Neemuch, Arthur C. Spottlswoode, 
Esq., captain 37th regt. N.I., to Jessy Anne, fifth 
daughter of MaJ. Gen. Lambert Loveday, of the 
Bengal army. 

Sept. 3. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Gill, H.C. ma- 
rine, to Miss Harriet ta Blancy.— Also, Mr. James 
Hayden, H.C. marine, to Miss Rebecca Darcy. 

4. At Delhee. Lieut. C. R. Browne, 00th N.I., 
second son of the late John Browne, Esq., of the 
medical establishment, to Isabella, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Capt. Hugh Davidson, many years 
commandant of the Svlhet Sebundies. 

6. At Chimurah, Lieut, and Adj. J. E. Codd, 
of H.M. 44th regt., to Cornelia Manr Anne, only 
daughter of the late Capt. Holst, H.M. 53d regt. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. John Shircore, to Ovidea, 
only daughter of the late Charles Carepiet, Esq., 
of Madras, 

11. At Benares, Walter C. Erskine, Esq., 73d 
regt. N.I., second son of the Hot. H. D. Erskine, 
to Elisa, daughter of Lieut. Col. Youngson. of 
Bowscar, Cumberland, and late of the Madras 
army. „ . t 

13. At Howrah, C. G. Dunbar, Esq., merchant 
of Calcutta, to Mrs. C. A. East, of Seebpore. 

15. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. N. L. Richards to 
Mbs Amelia Catherine Bowes. 

17. At Calcutta, Capt. Wm. Clark, free mariner, 
to Anne, eldest daughter of Capt. John Aiken, of 
Howrah. 


DXATHS. 

June 16. At Balaam*, Thos. Betts, Esq. aged 68. 
Aug. 18. At Mhow, Lieut. Rowley H. Durie, of 
the 65th regt. Native Infantry. 

23. At Agra, Capt. ~ " 
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25th regt. N.I., and deputy assistant commit' 
•ory general. 

Aug. 23. At Cawnpore. Eliza Blngley, relict of 
the late Dr. Smith. 

Sepi. 4. At Calcutta, Mr. John Sloman, of the 
•hip Neptune, aged 40. 

f. At Calcutta, Mr. E. P. Ferris, aged 31. 

— At Barrackpore, Anne Chrittiaaa, wife of 
Lieut. Macdonald, 5oth N.I., and only daughter 
of Dr. Robert Tytler, aged 18. 

10. At CalcutU, Henry Babonau, Esq., deputy 
commissary of ordnance, aged 09. 

12. At cawnpore, Robert Home, Etq., in the 
83d year of hit age. 

IS. At Dacca, Capt. Charles H. Wintour, of the 
53d regt- N.I. 

15. On board the H.C. flat Experiment, Lieut. 
O. B. Thomaa, 19th regt. N.I., command ng the 
treasure escort on board that vessel. 

_ At Calcutta, Mr. Hugh Moore, of the ship 
Neptune, aged 17. 

16. AtCalcutta, Robert J. Jeffreys, Esq., aged 91. 

20. At Hooghly (at the house of his brother-in- 

law, W. H. Belli, Esq.), Stephen Stevenson Sher- 
man, Esq., aged 25. 

jWa&ras. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, &c. 

FURLOUGH ALLOWANCES. 

Fort St. George, Aug . 22, 1834. — With 
reference to G. O. G. of the 1st April 
1834, the Governor in Council ia pleased 
to notify that the orders of the Hon. Court 
of Directors grunting a superior rate of 
pay to members of the medical board and 
superintending surgeons when on fur- 
lough, are not considered by the Supreme 
Government applicable to those officers 
when on leave of absence in India or to 
any place to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

SUPERINTENDING SURGEONS RETURNING 
FROM EUROPE. 

Fort St. George , Aug. 26, 1834. — A 
superintending surgeon returning by per- 
mission of the Hon. the Court of Direc- 
tors to India to resume his rank, will 
draw the salary of that rank from the date 
of arrival at this presidency, the junior 
acting superintending surgeon will draw 
salary to the date inclusive of the receipt of 
the G. O. G. (announcing such return) at 
the station where he serves, to be certified 
by the proper authority. 

PAT DEPARTMENT ON THE NEILGHERRIES. 

Fort St. George, Aug. 29, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that from the 31st October next, the pay 
department on the Neilgherries be trans- 
ferred to that of the southern division of 
the army, and that the appointment of 
staff-officer and paymaster on the bills be 
discontinued from that date. 

The salaries of individuals of the civil 
service residing on the Neilgherries will 
be paid by the collector of Coimbatore as 
at present, and those of the military by the 
paymaster of the southern division. 

Under the new arrangement, the super- 
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intendence of the baser and the police wifl 
devolve upon the commanding officer, who 
will alto take charge of all public build- 
ings, and public property whatever, oa the 
hills, and direct such minor repairs to be 
made to the buildings, in commnnicatioa 
with the military board, as from time to 
time may be requisite. 

FIELD FORCE AT JAOLKAK. 

Fori St. George, Sept. 2, 1834. — Under 
instructions received from the Right Hon. 
the Governor-general of India in Council, 
the Governor in Council directs that the 
troops composing the light field dirisioo of 
the Hyderabad subsidiary force at Jauloah 
be withdrawn, and concentrated at Secua- 
derabad, as soon as the season will permit 
of the movement being made. Tbe com- 
mand, staff-appointments, and establish, 
menu of every description at Jaolnah, 
will be discontinued from the 31st Dec. 
next, from which date the officers holding 
the undermentioned appointments at that 
station will be placed at tbe disposal of the 
Commander-in-chief for legi mental duty, 
viz . — assistant adjutant-general, assistant 
quarter-master- general, military paymas- 
ter, deputy commissary of ordnance, staff 
surgeon, and deputy medical storekeeper. 

His Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue such subsidiary orders 
as may be necessary forgiving effect to tbe 
foregoing arrangement, and for allotting 
to stations such oidnance officers as are 
now wanting to complete, and the remain- 
ing European ranks will be attached as 
supernumeraries to the arsenal at Fort St. 
George until their services may be required 
elsewhere. 

The military board will give directions 
for the reduction of the store department 
at Jaulnah, and for the distribution of tbe 
Carnatic ordnance artificers and lsscara at 
present attached thereto. 

ESCORT TO THE RESIDENT AT MTSORX. 

Fort SL George, Sept. 2, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct, 
that the troops at present forming the es- 
cort of the British resident at Mysore shall 
cease to be a separate corps, and tbe escort 
furnished agreeably to the rules laid doiro 
in G.O. by Gov. of 8tb Feb. 1828. Hit 
Exc. the Commander-in-chief is requested 
to issue such subsidiary orders as may be 
necessary, and direct the native officers, 
non -commissioned officers, naiguea, pri- 
vates, and boys, to be borne upon regi- 
ments of native infantry, as supernumera- 
ries, until vacancies occur to bring them 
on the establishment. 

CARRIAGE OF SOLDIERS* KNAPSACKS. 

Fort St. George, Sept. 2, 1834. — Tbs 
Governor in Council b pleased to eaaasl 
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*(m pasta at die General Ordei* of the 
1 mk Oct; 1948 tad.Utb March 1814 
wMe^ direct, that OP ail occasions of light 
i gfre fc y hattriiotiyt^^ie Me corps, be- 
iwg employed a* etttial field service, pub* 
lie tattle (Mi be .mppHei for the carriage 
of * tbrib kmtmob**' i - ■ * . » 
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riTMASTIi or S TITEM DS AT VELLORE, 
/orl €834.— Tbe 

Ggff^nm b^C)ouBcU.has been pleased to 
reseWria jheppllt^.depvtniciit* that, 
the appointment of, paymaster, pf stipends 
at VoUcnre be.discpntiniiqd fyovq the 30th 
iiwtfmt, and. that, the d***^ be discharged 
by. the officer .cpwtanding, that siaMon, 
with the n& of , fqirjt adjutant aod such 
ofl^a4Kta^Ushemt ** may be fixed here* 
aftee upon a the preseuuy&teiq 

by * jcopynfetee cpn*pqs«d of Lieut. CoL 
G. Jte. Steuarty, cbmmwding /Vellore, and 
Usmt* CohW M ^u|hi^qoniBUSSW*«eoenaU 


B a n ga lor e under huLordship^ intfrucy 
tions, to investigate the causes which pro* 
(faced the AtHnre of the column trader the 
command of Lieut* CoL Jaokaon in the 
late operations against Coovg, has naob 
pleasure in publishing his concurrence In 
the opinion expressed by the committee 
respecting the conduct of that officer, vie. 
** The court do not see mason to ascribe 
any blame to the Lieutenant-colonel, and 
they would be doing him less than justice 
if they omitted to record their cones o~ 
lions, arising from the concurrent teed* 
mony of all the witnesses who have bean 
examined, that he most zealously and most 
unremittingly exerted himself for the good 
of the service on which he was engaged, 
and that on every occasion when his co- 
lumn came in contact with the enemy, he 
was to be found at the point where danger 
pressed, and where his presence was most 
required." 


i * i. , . * i * r 'P? 1 t 

CAjtropuaaE-AmuvAPT at sx* jaomas ’s 

..mwifr. 

Fart St. George,' Sept. 3;' 1834.— The 
Governor in Council fs pfaasCd to direct 
that the situation of catitohiheti^adjuUmt 
at St. Thomas 1 * Modnt be discontinued 
from the 30th instant, and that Vhe duties 
of the station be performed as formerly, by 
the assistant adjutant* gfcnetal of attfftoy. 

MEDICAL ArrxhDAttcx TO OXKiXAL 

otnCEits ANn sn »t. 

Fart Sir George, Sept. $, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council deems it necessary 
to declare the G.G.O. 7th March, 1834 
alone applicable to Secunderabad and 
Kamptaa, where, in consequence of there 
being no cantonment surgeon, the com- 
manding officer is permitted to select his 
medical officer, on an allowance of Rs. SO 
per month. 

The G.G.O. 24th Sept. 1830 expressly 
includes an allowance to garrison surgeons 
Am* medical attendance to general officers 
and staff in the five regular divisions of 
the army, no farther charge, therefore, 
will be admitted on this account, notwith- 
standing the head-quarters may be at a 
station where there is not a garrison sur- 
geon, os In the case of the northern divi- 
sion. 

contone* or tixfrr. col. jacXson in the 

LATE OTEKAtlONS AGAINST COO SO. 

JSfcteUQuarters, Ootacamundj Sept . 9, 

1 834, — The Commander-in-chief has 
muefr. satisfaction in publishing to the 
army the following order conveying tbe 
opinion cf the Right Hon. the Governor- 
general and Commander- in-chief in India. 

'Die ^GbVfchvor-general and Command ev- 
in-dttef halting bad before him tbe pro- 
ceedings ef tbe Court of Inquiry, held at 

- • — *» O — li. VT * 


WTNAAD RANGERS. 

Fort St. George , Sept. 19, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that the “ Wynaad Rangers" shall cease 
to be a separate corps from 31st Oct. next, 
and his Exc. the Commander-in-chief is 
requested to issue the necessary subsidiary 
orders fordrafting such of the native com- 
missioned and other ranks into regiments 
of the line as may be eligible, who are to 
be returned as supernumeraries until va- 
cancies occur to bring them on the esta- 
blishment. 

GARRISON SURGXON AT CANNAVORE. 

Fort St. George , OcU 3, 1834. — The 
Governor in Council is pleased to direct 
that tbe appointment of garrison surgeon 
at Cannanore shall be discontinued front 
the Slst instant, and the duties transferred 
to tbe senior regimental surgeon of tbe 
Company’s service present, who will re- 
ceive the usual allowance for tbe charge 
of the medical stores at that station, and 
afford the requisite medical aid for the 
staff and details, as prescribed by G.G.Ol 
of 11th Oct. 1833 and 7th March 1834. 

LETTERS AND MEMORIALS ADDRESSED TO 
THE COURT OF DIRECTORS. 

Extract from Letter from tbe Hon. the 
Court of Directors, in the Public De- 
partment, date June 17, 1834 : — 

Par. 1 . “ Several instances have recent- 
ly occurred, in which we havebeen sub- 
jected to very heavy obarges for tbe post- 
age of letters and memorials addressed to 
the Chairman and Deputy Chairman, and 
individual members of the court by our 
servants in India and others* 

2. “ Having constituted our local go- 
vernments tbe only legitimate medium 
of communication between out servants 
ro y ri 
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abroad and the home authorities, and con- 
sidering it indispensable to adhere to this 
wholesome regulation, which, whilst it 
secures our officers against any prejudicial 
delay in the transmission of their memo- 
rials, enables our government at the same 
time to furnish us with full information, 
together with their remarks and opinion on 
each case ; we desire it to be notified to 
the service at large, that any departure 
from the rule will meet with our disappro- 
bation, and that in every instance which 
may occur after this notice, we shall call 
upon the respective parties for reimburse- 
ment of the expense to which we shall 
have been thus unauthorixedly and useless- 
ly subjected.” 

GENERAL ORDERS BY THE 
GOVERNOR-GENERAL. 

COMMAND OP RIOIMCNTS. 

Ootacamund, Sept. 5, 1834. — TheRight 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to publish the following 
extract from the pay regulations of the 
Bengal Government, issued to the army 
of that presidency under date the 1st Feb. 
1828, and to declare its provisions alike 
applicable to the presidencies of Madras 
and Bombay. 

" Command of Regiments . — Command- 
ing officers present with their corps, but 
incapable from sickness of conducting the 
duties of command, will, in the event of 
such sickness being prolonged beyond the 
period of one month, be directed by the 
brigadier or senior officer in the district, 
to deliver over charge of the regiment to 
the next senior officer present.” 

His Lordship in Council considers an 
officer to be incapable of conducting the 
duties of command, in the sense implied 
in the above extract, when, from sickness 
he is unable to attend, for the period spe- 
cified, the parade of his regiment, and 
when the responsibility annexed to a due 
supervision of the established couree of 
exercise and discipline must necessarily 
devolve upon another *. in any such case, 
the command-allowance will be drawn by 
the officer to whose charge the regiment 
may be delivered over, but who is not 
competent, while in such temporary charge, 
to make any change in the standing orders 
of the corps, or in the manner in which 
its duties are conducted. 

rxas on commissions to officers. 

Ootacamund , Sept. 16, 1834.— In con- 
tinuation of G.O. under date the 30th 
July last, publishing a revised table of 
fees chargeable on commissions issued to 
officers in the Company's service, the Right 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in 
Council is pleased to direct, under in- 
structions from the Hon. the Court of Di- 

Digitized b 


- Madras . LMauch, 

rectors, that the fee to be levied on the 
commission of brigadier-general be Rs. 95, 
the corresponding amount charged in His 
Majesty's army when the rank is granted 
by commission. 


ELIGIBILITY OF OFFICB&8 TO SUCCEED TO 

THB OFFICE OF ADJUTANT-GENERAL, &C. 

Ootacamund, Sept. 24, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor-general of 
India in Council having bad under bis 
serious consideration the injury which dis- 
cipline must ever suffer from the nomina- 
tion of officers of junior rank, and com- 
paratively little military experience, to the 
important department of adjutant-general, 
is pleased to resolve, that no officer be 
considered eligible to succeed to the office 
of adjutant-general, or deputy adjutant- 
general, who shall not have attained the 
rank of major in the army, either regi- 
mentally or by the operation of his Ma- 
jesty's brevet. 

The same rule is declared applicable to 
the quarter- master-general and deputy 
quarter-master-general of the army. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Attained Rank.— Henry Morris, 10th Sept. 1834. 
as senior merchant. — W. A. Forsyth, loth Aug. 
1834; H. Stokes, 25th Aug. 1834; and Thoa. L. 
Strange, 6th Sept. 1834, as junior merchants. 

Returned to Duty — J. H. Bell, Esq. 

Admitted ae Writer.— Mr. Thomas Clarke. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Aug. 19. The Rev. R. A. Denton, to officiate as 
chaplain of Black Town and gaol, so fax as his 
duties as garrison chaplain will admit. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Adj. GeneraTe Office, Aug. 15 to Oct. 2. 1834.— 
The following orders confirmed Lieut. G. Gor- 
don to art as adj. to 48th N.L, during absence of 
Lieut. C. Mackenxie on furL ; date 7th July 1834 
—Assist. Surg. Hsstie, doing duty with H.M. 57th 
regt., to proceed from Mysore to Bellary, in medi- 
al charge of a detachment of H.M. 56th regt ; 
date 86th July — Capt. G. Wright, 10th N.L. to 
conduct duties of deputy assist, qu. mast. gen. of 
northern division, during absence of Capt. Bo- 
nette ; date 31st July.— Lieut. Hayne to act as qu. 
mast, and interp. to 16th N.I., during absence of 
Lieut. Grant on duty ; date 3d Aug. — Lieut. W. 
Cup page to act as qu. mast, and interp. to Slit 
N.l. ; date 7th Aug.— Lieut. T. Medley to act as 
adj. to 5th N.l. ; date 13th Aug.— Assist. Surg. 
Cox, doing duty with H.M. 64th regt., to proceed 
to D indig ul, and afford medical aid to 18th N.L, 
during indisposition of Assist. Surg. Tracy ; 4 Me 
9th Aug.— Assist. Surg. Lyell to proceed and as- 
sume medical charge of wing of Slat regt. left at 
Kiraedy ; date 19tn Aug. — Gar. Surg. C. Desor- 
meaux to afford medical aid to detachment of ar- 
tillery in fort of Vixagapatam; date 26th Aug— 
Capt J. Drever, 19th N.I., to command escort of 
British resident in Mysore, under provisions of 
G.O. 8th Feb. 1828 ; date 25th Aug— Eos. S. S 
Coffin to act as adj. to 24th N.L, during absence 
of Lieut. Snow on furL ; date 2d Sept. — Lieut. 
Congreave to act as qu. mast, to 4th bat. artillery, 
during absence of Lieut. Rowlandson on furL; 
date 1st Aug— Lieut. D. Littlejohn to act as adj, 
to 44th N.L, from 1st Sept 1834 during shewM* 
of Lieut. Mackenxie on furl— Lieut. V\. K. Be- 
lli ngton to act as qu. mast, to 17th N.I., duck* 
absence of Lieut. D. Babington on other liEtii 
Lieut. Cotton to act as qu. mast, to llth 144 , 
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during absence of Lieut. Wyuter on furl. ; date 
attth Aug. — Assist. Surg. Hick* to afford medical 
aid to detachment of 33d regt. at Gooty ; date 10th 
Sept. — Assist. Sure. Smith to afford medical aid 
to detachment of 2d N.V.B. at Guntoor ; date 
4th Aug. — Assist. Sure. Allardice to afford medical 
aid to a detachment of 1st N.I. at Ramnad; date 
4th Sept — Assist Surg. Hastie, doing duty with 
H.M. jflt h regt., to proceed to Cannanore.— Lieut 
F. R. Trewman, 13th regt, to proceed to Arnee 
and relieve Lieut. Kenny from command; date 
11th Aug. — Lieut. C. Stafford to act as qu. mast, 
and interp. from 4th Aug., during absence of 
Lieut. Hamond on fhrL ; date 90th Sept 

Mr. Wm. Ritchie (late ensign), pension estab., 
permitted to reside and draw his stipend at In- 
genm. 

Assist Surg* J. Wilkinson, 5th N.I., to proceed 
to W alia jah bad and afford medical aid to 2d N. V. B. 
and all details at that station, during absence of 
Surg. Knox. 


ttsmbag. 

GOVERNMENT ORDERS, 4c. 

STAFF ALLOWANCES. 

Bombay Castle, Aug. 27, 1834— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that in accordance with 
the Regulations on the subject in Bengal, 
the following rules shall be considered 
applicable to staff officers at this presi- 
dency. 

1st Officers in staff employ, when 
temporarily withdrawn from their situa- 
tions for the purpose of joining their regi- 
ments on field or foreign service, will be 
permitted to draw, while so employed, their 
fall staff salary, provided that other officers 
ore not appointed to officiate for them, and 
that they bold no staff situation in the 
army with which they are serving. 

2d. In cases when other officers have 
been employed to officiate during the ab- 
sence of staff officers (as above), half their 
staff salary will be drawn by the absentees, 
the other half by the officiating officers. 

3d. Officers nominated to staff-employ, 
within the limits of this presidency, while 
absent on foreign service, are not entitled 
to any part of the staff-salary until they re- 
turn and take charge of their appoint- 
ments. 

4th These regulations to have effect 
from this date. 

MKDICAL RETIRING FUND. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 11, 1834. — With 
reference to the G. O. of the 7th of Aug. 
1829, the Right Hon. the Governor in 
Council is pleased to direct, that the fol- 
lowing copy of a letter from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, dated the 20th of Dec. 
last, be published in General Orders, and 
to direct, that the Medical Retiring Fund 
be considered in operation. 

L“ Letter from , dated 15th April 1833.— 

With reference to Court's letter of 8ih Aug. 1832, 
forward memorial with strong recommendation In 
Its turns* sottdtlng that the Medical Retiring 
Fond ha not coaeoUdsted with the Mffitary Re- 
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1st. “ As there appears to be no pros- 
pect of amalgamating the military and me- 
dical services upon your establishment, in 
the formation of a retiring fund, we shall 
not object to the institution of a separate 
fund for the medical services, as proposed, 
but we cannot consent to the remittance, 
through our treasury, of so many as three 
annuities of £300 in two years. 

2d. “ In our dispatch dated the 8th of 
August 1 832, we stated our willingness to • 
allow the remittance of annuities for the 
medical service proportioned to the amount 
which, in our despatch dated the 28th of 
March 1832, we expressed our readings 
to sanction for the army. In conformity 
with that intimation, we now authorise 
the remittance through our treasury, at the 
rate of 2s. the sicca rupee, of one annuity 
of £300 in each year, on account of the 
medical retiring fund upon your establish- 
ment. 

S<1. “ In the event of the fund being 
finally formed, we will give direction for 
a clause to be inserted in the covenants of 
every person hereafter appointed to your 
medical service, binding himself to sub- 
scribe to it.** 

FEES UrON WARRANTS. 

Bombay Castle , Sept. 22, 1834.— The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to fix the amount of the fee pay- 
able upon the warrants of deputy assistant- 
commissaries, at twenty-five rupees. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Sec. 

Territorial Department. 

Sept. 20. Mr. H. Hebbcrt, to be assistant to col- 
lector of Ahmednugger. 

Judicial Department. 

Sept. 22. Mr. J.M'Leod to be coroner of Bom- 
bay. (Mr. J. M. Macdonald’s appointment can- 
celled.) 

27. Mr. John A. Shaw to return to Rutnagherry, 
and to resume duties of assistant judge and ses s i o n 
judge at that station. 

Mr. James G. Lumsden to be assistant judge and 
session judge at Surat. 

Political Department. 

Oct. 1. Capt. Roberts to take charee of resi- 
dency of Cutch, during absence of resident, who 
is permitted to visit presidency for two months. 

General Department. 

Sept. 27. Mr. Gregor Grant, to be deputy civil 
auditor and deputy mint-master. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, &c. 

Bombay Castle , Aug. 23, 1834.— Ena. T. R. Pren- 
dergast, 10th N.I., to act as fort adj. at Asseer- 
ghur, on departure of Lieut. Tapp to presidency, 
on sick cert., as a temp, arrangement. 

Aug. 25. — Senior unposted Eds. Lambert Scott 
to take rank from 9th Aug. 1824, and posted to 
26th N.I., v. Holmes dec. 

Cadets of Infantry Chas. Podmore and A. G. 
Shaw admitted on estab., and prom, to ensigns. 

Aug. 26.- Lieut. M. Smyth, 9th N.I., permitted 
to resign his commission in Hon. Company’s ser- 
vice. 

Sept. 2— Em. T. H. Godfrey, left wing Euro- 
..J C*M. W D Klmnuwi WTh N.I. . 
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permitted to exchange corps, each joining as 
Junior of hU rank. 

Sept. 9.— Lieut. S. Parr to act as qu. mast., and 
CnpU H. Lyons as Interp., to 23d N.I., during ab- 
sence of Lieut. Liddell on sick leave, as a temp, 
arrangement. 

Sept. 12.— Major R. Pouget to be inspecting en- 
gineer in Guserat 

Capt J. Jopp to be executive engineer at BeL 
gaum. 

Sept. 19. — ‘ The app. of Brev. Capt. J. P. Elliott, 
of H.M. 40th regt., to be aide-de-camp to Col. 
Sullivan, during period he held command of Poona 
division, confirmed. 

Lieut. John Grant to be adj. to 2d bat. artillery, 
v. Willoughby, who resigns, on being attached to 
do duty with head-quarters of horse brigade at 
Poona. 

Sept. 25.— Lieut. A. Goldie to act as adj. to 26th 
N.I., during absence of Lieut. Gillanden on sick 
cert., as a temp, arrangement. 

Lieut. S. Hennell, 12th N.I., Lieut. J. Watkins, 
23d da, and Lieut. C. J. Westley, 20th da, cadets 
of season 1819, to be capts. by brevet, from 17th 
Sept. 1834. 

Sept. 26 — let or Gr. N.I. Ens. P. C. N. Amiel to 
be lieut., v. Campbell pensioned ; date of rank 
16th Aug. 1834. 

Sen. Unposted Ens. H. W. Prescott to take rank 
from 27th Aug. 1832, and to be posted to 1st or Gr. 
N.I., v. Burnett dec. 

The Government of India having cancelled the 
app. of Lieut. D. A. Malcolm, 3d N.I., as assistant 
to resident at Hydrabad, that officer placed at dis- 
posal of Com. -in-chief for regimental duty. 

Sept. SO. — Lieut. D. Davidson, 17th N.I., to be 
second assist, com. general, in sue. to Capt. Rybot, 
who returns to Europe. 

Lieut. G. Pope, 22d N.I., to be third assist* 
com. general. 

Lieut R. Wallace, 18th N.I., to be acting pay- 
master of Poona division of army. 

Capt. A. F. Bartlett, 26th N.I., deputy paymast 
at Deesa, placed at disposal of Conu-in-chlef for 
regimental duty. 

Oct. 1.— Lieut C. Thresh ie, 10th N.I., to be a 
third assist com. general, and to take charge of 
military bazaar at Deesa, v. Ens. Leckie, whose 
app. of third assist, com. gen. is cancelled, in obe- 
dience to orders from Government of India. 

Lieut W. C. Hebbert to be assistant to Inspect- 
ing engineer in Guzerat 

Oct. 3. — Lieut C. H. Wells, 26th N.I., a cadet 
of season 1819, to be capt by brevet, from 27th 
Sept 1834. 

Oct. 4. — Lieut J. Cooper, 7th N.I., to act as 
line adj. at Ahmedabad, during absence of Lieut 
Lewis ; date of div. order 16th Sept. 

Oct. 6.— Cornet W. A. Hamilton, 2d L.C., to be 
staff officer to detachment at Balmeer, from 1st 
Aug. 

Oct . a— Assist Surg. A. Gibson to be vaccinator 
In the Deckan, and Assist Surg. B. White, to be 
vaccinator in N.E.D. of Guzerat 


Returned to duty, from Europe.— Aug. 25. Capt 

T. R. Wynter, 14th N.I Capt A. Livingston, 

8th N.I.— Sept 12. Surg. J. P. Riach, from 12th 
May, the date of his arrival at Tehnuu— 25. Capt. 
F. J. Pontardent, artillery. 


FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe — Sept. 1. Capt F. Rybot, 2d assist 
com. gen., for three years.— 17. Ens. W. Thomp- 
son, European regt, for health. 

Cancelled . — Oct 4. The leave to the Neilgher- 
ries grated on 2d Aug. to Lieut P. W. Clarke, 2d 


MARINE DEPARTMENT. 


• 2ft*— Lieut Carless to act as draftsman to 

Indian Navy, during absence of Commander 
Houghton. 


Resigned. — Sept. 16. Midshipman N. J. Janes, 
Hon. Company’, tcrvlce. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. 

Sipt. 17. H.C. brig of war Tigris, Lowe, ft — 
Petim Island,— 20. Ann, Mariro, from Bourins. 
— 22. Robert, Blyih, from Mauritius. — Oct. 7. 
Boyne, Stock! ey, and Arab, Sparkes, both fsom 
London. — 8. Cestrian, Kellock, from Liverpool ; 
Good Success, Durant, from China; and Hugh 
Lindsay steamer, Wilson, from Calicut, Manga- 
lore, and Bancoot— 9. Gilmore, Lindsay, (ran 
Liverpool. 

Departures. 

Sipt. 18. Tause, Poulier, for Madras and Cal- 
cutta.— 21. Quebec Trader, Wood, for Malay 
coast ; and ILC. sloop of war Amherst, Pepper, 
for Persian Gulf.— 24. Jessie, Troup, for Calcutta, 
Oct. 4. Hector , Cowley, for Liverpool ; and 
Anna Robertson, Naime, for Singapore and China. 
— 5. Ann, Marim, for Muscat — 10. gww, 
Langlois, for Port Louis.— 12. Bounty Hall, Hard- 
ing, for Liverpool. 

To Sail.— Lady Fever sham, 13th Oct, for Can- 
nanore and London ; Charles Kerr, 16th Oct, for 
coast and London; Robert , Blyth, 26th Oct. for 
Liverpool. 


BIRTHS AND DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 27. At Beigaum, the lady of Capt T. B. 
Jervis, engineers, of a daughter. 

Aug. 18. At Poonah, the lady of Capt M. 
Lloyd, 2d, or Queen's Royals, of a son. 

19i At Deesa, the lady of Major W. C. Illing- 
worth, 2d L.C., of a son (since dead). 

23. At Poonah, the Lady of Capt Billamorr, 
17th N.I., of a son. 

25. At Poonah, the lady of Capt R. Wuud 
house, deputy judge adv. gen., P.D.A., of a son 
(since dead). 

Sept. 18. At Bombay, Mrs. Francis Leggett, of a 
son 1 since dead). 

25. AtCoiabah, Mrs. T. T. Von Geyer, of a son. 

28. At Rutnagherry, the lady of M. Harrison, 
Esq., civil service, of a daughter. 

Oct. 1. At Bombay, the lady of Lieut CoL 
Powell, adj. gen., of a daughter. 

6. At Poonah, the lady of Lieut Willoughby, 
hone artillery, of a son. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 14. At Ahmedabad, Lieut Oswald Halpin, 
of the 7th regt N.I., aged 25. 

28. At Poonah, Susan Augusta, wife of Capt R. 
Foster, Bombay engineers, aged 26. 

Sept. 12. At Poona, Sophia, wife of Capt Rob- 
son, of the European regiment 

20. Mr. Francis Ney, clerk in the military audi- 
tor general's office. 


errpliut. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS. 

Aug. 4. F. J. Templer, Esq., to be collector of 
sea customs for western province. 

W. Gisborne, Esq., to be government agent for 
western province. 


BIRTHS. 

July 19. At Kornegalle, the lady of Capt File* 
brace, H.M. 56th regt, of a son. 

15. At Colombo, the lady of Capt Powell, C. 
R. R., of a daughter. 

19. At Kumugalle, the lady of Capt McPba* 
son, 78th regt., of a son. 

Aug. 5. At Batticaloa, the lady of Capt Ttaa- 
chell, Ceylon Rifles, of a daughter. 

18. At Cotta, the wife of the Rev. Joseph Bailey, 
of a son. 

31. At Colombo, the lady of C. T. Henry, Esq., 
of H.M. 97th regt, of a son. 

Sept. 8. At Badulla, the lady of Lieut Smith. 
Ceylon Rifle Regt, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

dug. It. At Colombo, W. T. Lsyadr 
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Ceylon Rifles, to Catherine Anne, daughter of 

•an. youngest daughter of the late Surg. Abraham 
Whiter ok U.M. Ceylon Rifle regt. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 6. At Cotanchina, Colombo, George Alex- 

"‘aSlf {ST At CaUuraf Edward Archer Turnour, 
Esq., second son of the late Hon. George Tur- 
nour, of H.M. Ceylon civil service. 

Vrttattg. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 5. At Penang, the lady of N. M. M'Intyre, 

®lt At Penang, the lady of John Revely. Esq., 
of a son. 

jlrttprianfe* §n*ia. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival* at Batavia--Sept. 9. Argo, from N. S. 
Wales. — 27. Concordia, (tom Amsterdam. — 28. 
Helen, from Singapore. 

Departure* front Batavia— -Aug. 9j. 
for China.— 25. Coledania, tot V.D. Land.— Sept. 
26. Borneo, for Manilla.— Oct. 4* Rowley, for 
Singapore. 

Arrival* at Sourabava.— Sept. 3. Hive, from 
N. S. Wales, tod sailed 20th for China.— 12. Bro- 
ther*, from China and Samanutg, and sailed 20th 
for China. 

Arrival* at Anjer.— SepL 24. Minerva, from 
London and Batavia.— Oct. 4. Bombay, passed for 
China. 


C&itta. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrival*. — June 83. Spartan , from Liverpool and 
Singapore; Royal Sovereign, from Batavia.— 26. 
Nerbudda, from Calcutta— -27. Ann, and Helen, 
both from Bombay.— July 15. Futty Salem, from 
Bombay ; Glenelg, from ditto; Richard Belt, from 
Calcutta—- -16. H.M.S. Andromache, from Ply- 
mouth (with Lord Napier and family). — 17* water 
Witch, from Calcutta.— 18. Nile, from London.— 
20. Faecoa, from Bombay.— 22. Stakesby, from. 
Java ; City of Aberdeen, from Liverpool and Bata- 
via.— 99. MacdeeAeld, from Sydney. — Atm. 1. 
HeOas, from Bombay. — 3. Caledonia, from Bom- 
ba*.— 7. Clyde, Cip*ey, and Sir Charlee Malcolm, 
all from Bombay.-0. Syed Khan, from Calcutta. 
—13. York, from Liverpool. — 16. H.M. ships 
lmogene, from Singapore, and Andromache, from 
a cruise ; also Benvickshire, Homasyee Roman joe, 
and Sari of Clare , all from Bombay.— Sept. 2. 
Kirkman Finlay, from Bombay; Austen ^Vir- 
ginia, Theti*, General Gascoigne, and Captain 
Cook, all from Calcutta— 4. Jumna, from Liver- 
pool ; Alexander Baring, from London ; Brilliant, 
from Manilla. — 6. William Selthouse, from Singa- 
pore.— 7- Standard, from Singapore.— 9. Hythe, 
from London and Singapore— -10. Aurelius, from 
Liverpool and Batavia.— 15. Australia, from Sin- 
gapore. — 16. Peru, from Manilla. — 18. Canon, 
From Bombay.— 19. Hannah, from Bombay.— 20. 
Governor Findlay, from Liverpool and Batavia; 
Mqffiitt , from Samar ang; Carnatic, from Bom- 
bay— -21. Symmetry, from Liverpool and Singa- 
pore. — 28. Barrosa , from Calcutta.— Oct. 6. Orissa, 
from Liverpool and Singapore. — 10. Charts* Grant , 
from London and Bombay; Morgiana, from ditto. 
—13. Calcutta , from Samarang. — 21. Marquis 
Camden, from Madras. 

Departure*. — July. 15. Brother *, for Batavia. — 
Aug. 9. Charles Forbe* , for Manilla.— 14. Washing- 
ton, for Manilla.— Sept. 6. Spartan , for Cape and 
Liverpool. — 8. Nerbudda, for Calcutta. — IS. Bom- 
bay Castle, for ditto.— 13. Stakesby, for Manilla.— 
Oct. 3. Bdhaven, tor Cork. — 23. Hellas, for 
Dublin. 


DEATHS. 

Aug. 1. At Canton, after a few days’ illness, the 
Rev. Robert Morrison, D.D., Chinese secretary 
and interpreter to his Majesty’s superintendents. 

2. At Macao, Capt. Miles Comer, of the British 
ship Stakesby, of a fever brought up from Bali, 

In spite of the advantage of every medical aid. 

Sept. 20. Drowned at W hampoa, by accidentally 
falling overboard from the schooner Sylph, about 
midnight, George Notcuit Green, Esq., super- 
cargo of the Brirish brig Fox. . 

Oct. 11. At Macao, in his 48th year. the Right 
Hon. William John Lord Napier, of MerchUtoo, 
a baronet of Novia Scotia, captain R.N., and His 
Britannic Majesty** chief superintendent in China. 

Lately. Drowned at Whampoa, while bathing, 
Mr. Gilbert Hamilton Bartlett, of the Berwick- 
shire, second son of the Rev. George Bartlett, 
Kingston rectory, Kent. 

jlrto South Uffilale*. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Aug. 13. Amity, from New 
Zealand; Black Warrior, fiom New York.— 17. 
Lyra, from London.— 18. Mean well, from Lon- 
don and Hobart Town. -19. Sydney Packet, from 
New Zealand.— 23. Malta, from Boston. -24. Fes- 
tal, from Liverpool and Hobart Town.— 25. Mary, 
and Governor Halkett, both from South Seas.— 28. 
Mary, from London and Hobart Town. — Sept* *• 
North Briton, from Leith and Hobart Town— -5. 
Adelaide, from London.— 14. John Barry, from 
London and Hobart Town — 15. Roslyn Cox tie, 
and Mictnoc , both from Loudon ; Marinue, from 
London, Cape, and Hobart Town; Mavis, from 

Hobart Town British Sovereign, from Loudon : 

Active , from Launceston l Lady Wellington, from 
South Seas. 

Departures^ -Aug. 18. James Laing, for Manil- 
la.— 19. Richmond , for Hobart Town.-— 26. Arab, 
for Batavia. — 31. H.M.S. Alligator, for New Zea- 
land.— Sept. 14. Black Wamor, for eastern seas. 
—15. Tybee, far New Zealand.— 16. Amity, tor 
Hobart Town— 19. Indiana, for Batavia* 1 Lucre- 
tia , tor Calcutta; William Lockerby, for Manilla. 

BIRTH 8. 

May 17. At Port Macquarie, the lady of D. A. 
C. G. Ackroyd, of a son. 

June 14. At her residence on the Surrey Hills, 

Mrs. Tyre, of a son. . . _ „ 

15. At Sydney, the lady of the Rev. R. Mans- 
field, of a son. _ . _ „ 

24. The lady of Thomas Evernden, Esq., su- 
perintendent of police, Bathurst, of adautfiter. 

29. At Ebeneser, Lake Macquarie, Mrs. Threl- 
keid, of a son. 

July 1. At Lorn Farm, M ait l a n d, Mrs. Alex. 
M’Doiqpdl, of a daughter. 


Mrs. L. Ire- 


» DVUHUlf VI • 

— MisTt. Robinson, of a daughter. 

6. At Auburn cottage, Surrey Hills, 5 
dale, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

June 2. At Sydney, T. M. Davis, Esq., brother 
of Dr. Davis, 39th regt., to Sarah, you nges t 
daughter of Solomon Wiseman, Esq., of Lower 
Portland Head. 

14. At Sydney, Mr. T. W. Ellis, of the IFOMem 
the Fourth steam-packet, to Frances, eldest daugh- 
ter of John Mackle, Esq. . . . - 

17. At Sydney, the Rev. W. Jarrett. minister of 
the Independent Chapel, Pitt 
Anne, elaest daughter of Capt. R. B. Russel, of 
the ship Lady Rowena. , . . 

30. At Sydney, F. T. Rusden, Eso., *«j*tant 
surveyor, to Grace Alice, youngest daughter or 
the late John Horsford, Esq., of Antigua. 

July 19. At Windsor, Mr. Guest, of Richmond, 
to Miss Jane White, of Clarendon. 

DEATHS. 

April 29. At Sydney, Mrs. Vandermulin, wife 
of Major Vandermulin, of H.M. 48th regt. 

May 9. At Maitland Tower, aged 34, the Rev. 
Wm. Pinkerton, formerly of Glasgow. 

20. At Sydney, Mr. Thomas Bod en ham, aged 40. 
June 29. Richard Allan, Esq., R.N., surgeon. 
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superintendent of the prison ship James Laing. 
aged 37. He shot himself while under a tempo- 
rary derangement of mind. 

July 5. Mr. Hugh Thomson, engineer, aged 28. 

Aug. 25. Drowned, by the wrecking of the ship 
Edward Lonibe, off Port Jackson Heads, on her 
passage from Hobart Town to Sydney Capt. 
Stroyan, commander of the vessel ; Mr. Norman, 
second mate ; Mr. Tibbett, third mate ; Mr. 
Gibbs, surgeon; Messrs. Jones, Kemp, Green- 
hill, Wilkinson, and Knight, passengers ; the 
steward ; and two seamen— in all twelve persons. 

Sept. 7. Dr. Wardell, the eminent barrister. He 
was found murdered in the bush near his villa at 
Petersham, about eight miles from Sydney. 

Lately. At his estate of Oldbury, in Argyle, 
James Atkinson, Esq., J.P. 


Sept. 6 . Drowned, by the grounding of the Jam, 
at George's River :-Capt. RobertMaigrave. of 
the Bengal army , who had recently arrived from 
India by the ship Indiana ; Mr. W. Steel, owner 
of the Jean; and Mr. Duxrn, millwright. Capt. 
Margrave had gone to Georges River wlththe 
view of collecting indigenous seeds and plants for 
his friend Dr. Waliich, the eminent botanist and 
Indefatigable curator of the Botanic Garden at 
Calcutta — Hobart Town Paper. 

Lately. Deputy Assist. Com. Gen. Joturtone. 


JRauritius. 


Van Dtetmn’s fund. 


Arrivals at Hobart Town.— Aug. 11. North Bri- 
ton, from Leith and Cape.— 12. John Barry, from 
London.— 13. Stratltjieldmy, from London; Bee, 
from Sydney.— 19. Craigievar, from Sydney and 
Twofold Bay.— 20. Protector, from London.— 21. 
Marin us, from London and Cape. — 22. Dorothy, 
from New Zealand.— Sept. 4. William Metcalf, 
Edtoard, and Thomas Laurie, all from London. — 
9. Merope, from Mauritius; Swallow, from Cape; 
Alice , from Sydney ; Syren , and Francis Freeling, 
both from London ; Rossettdale, from London ana 
Cape.— 21. Ellen, from London; Marianne, from 
Cloudy Bay.— 23. Susan, from Sydney. — Oct. 2. 
Brazil Packet, from New Zealand.— 7. Medora , 
from Liverpool. — 15. Caledonia , from Batavia; 
Gulnare, from Liverpool and Rio de Janeiro.— 17. 
Caroline, from Twofold Bay; Manfidd, from 
London. 

Departures from ditto.— Aug. 18. North Briton, 
John Barry, and Strathfieldsay, all for Sydney. — 
17. Mary, for Sydney ; Edward Lombe , for ditto 
(since lost).— 27. Indiana, and Bee, both for Syd- 
ney. — Sept. 8. Marinus, for Svdney.— 12. Craigie- 
var, for Sydney; Protector , for Launceston.— 21. 
Swallow, for Sydney.— 24. Alice, for Mauritius— 
29. Dorothy, for Java; Wm. Metcalf, for Sydney. 
—Oct. 2. Edward , for Batavia.— 19. Merope, for 
Mauritius ; Gem, for King George's Sound ; Syren, 
Ressendale, and Industry, all for Sydney. 

Arrivals at Launceston. — Sept. 8. Tamar, 
steamer, from Port Glasgow.— 9. Thistle , from 
New Zealand— 13. Socrates , from Whaling.— 17. 
Mary Anne, from Hobart Town.— Oct. 22. Rhoda, 
from London. 


May 17. At Bagdad, the lady of Capt. Forth, 
21st Fuslleers, of a son. 

18. At Hobart Town, the lady of E. S. Hall, 
Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. 

20. At Langford, Mrs. EUiston, of a son. 

June 11. At Macquarie, Mrs. W. Cunninghame 
Haldane, of a son. 

MARRIAGE. 

June 11. At Hobart Town, Andrew Crombie. 
Esq., to Miss Margaret Norgate. 

DEATHS. 

Aug. 23. At see, on the passage from Loudon, 
Capt. Martin, of the ship Edward. 


Arrivals.— Oct. 15. Daphne, from Calcutta.— 2X 
Courier, from Nantes ; Camille, from Bourbon. — 
28. Courier, from Rio de Janeiro— 3U Afrtcantts, 
from Cape; Amazon, from Madras.— 31. Comet, 
from Marseilles. — Nov. 1. City of Edinburgh, from 
Madras ; Hereford , Carnatic, Majestic, and Gmti- 
lardon, all from Calcutta; Gol, from Nantes.— 
3. Atlas, and Forme t, both from Calcutta; Bar - 
hero, from Rio de Janeiro. — 4. Thetis, from 
Nantes. — 6. Lonach, from Calcutta and Madras. — 
7* Kate, from Calcutta. — 9. Britannia, from Cape. 
—11. Augustine, from Nantes.— 13. Amette , from 
Bordeaux; Amity, from Liverpool — 14. Gilbert 
Munro, from Calcutta. 

Departures. — Oct. 14. Clorinda, for Ceylon.—: 20. 
frank, for Ceylon.— 21. Exporter, for Ceylon and 
Calcutta.— 24. Dunvegan Castle, for ditto ditto; 
Tropique, for Bourbon— 29. Eleanor, for V. D. 
Land. — Nov. 3. Flinn, for Ceylon and Calcutta. — 
o. Barbara, for Calcutta.— 6. Grecian for Ceylon. 
—8. Emetic, for Bourbon— 11. Bristol, for Syd- 
ney; Thetis, for Bourbon. 


tfape of ffioo& ffcope. 


APPOINTMENT. 

The Rev. Robert Shanti to be minMf* 1 of Tal- 
btgh, y. the Rev. Dr. Thom. 

SHIPPING. 

drnrofr— Nor. 10. Girqffe, and Mary Young, 
both from Rio de Janeiro.— 25. Mary, from Mau- 
ritius— 28. St. Helena, from London— 29. Courier 
(62 days), from London — 30. Prince Frederick, 
from Rotterdam— Dec. 2. Zenobia, from London. 
—4. Rising Sun, from Hamburgh; Otieia, from 
Cowes ; Superior, from Rio de Janeiro— 5. EHsa, 
from England, and immediately stood out to sea. 
—8. Madras, from London.— 7. Iris, from London, 
—a. Umfounfeif, from London— 9. Lord Hobart, 
from St. Helena. 

Departures, — Nov. 16. Duke of Argyle, for Ma- 
CM^ttiu-Dec. 1 . Buckinghamshire, and 
Elizabeth, both for Bombay— 3. Galatea, tor Mau- 
ritius— 7. Zenobia, for Calcutta — 10. Undaunted, 
tor Sydney. — 11. Madras, for Madras. 

marriages. 

Nov. 21. At Cape Town, Capt. L. W. Gitwoo. 
27^ rqjl. Bengal fcl., to M fsa Georgiana Perot. 
u*iur A li^*P e Town, Joseph Pearson, Esq., of 
H.M. ordnance, to Min Ann Elisabeth Rate. 
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4TI)tna. 

Canton papers to the 14th October 
hare been received, which communicate 
the sequel of the dispute with the Canton 
authorities. 

On the 3d of September, an edict was 
Issued by the viceroy, by which the stop- 
page of the British trade was confirmed. 
The edict recapitulated the grounds of 
dispute between the Canton government 
and Lord Napier, as stated in his order of 
18th August; and after observing that Lord 
Napier, whom it characterizes as “ stupid, 
blinded, and ignorant,*' had not “ com- 
prehended reason,** the governor declares 
that it is becoming that the ships' holds 
should, according to law, be closed,’* 
and directs that buying and selling on the 
part of the English nation shall be put a 
stop to from the 16thAugust, and that the 
hong merchants shall withdraw all Chi- 
nese servants from the factories. The 
governor concludes with an expression of 
regret that he has been compelled to 
adopt this measure, which, be states, had 
no application to the traders of other na- 
tions. A free exportation of all articles 
contracted for previous to the 16th Au- 
gust was allowed. 

In consequence of this edict, the Bri- 
tish superintendents were cut off from a 
supply of food, by the Chinese and aU 
foreigners , and Lord Napier and his suite 
were reduced to live on mess beef and 
pork from H.M. ships. 

On the 5th September, Lord Napier 
wrote to the Secretary of the British mer- 
chants (Mr. W. S. Boyd), with reference 
to this edict, representing the stop- 
page of the trade, after the grant of in- 
dulgence and delay by the viceroy’s 
order of the 18th ult, as “ a ground of 
grave complaint and remonstrance to the 
viceroy on the part of the British," and he 
observes, that the permission to embark 
goods paid for up to the 16th was vitiated 
in a great measure by the prohibition to 
land cargoes from the ships daily expect- 
ed for the very purpose of embarking the 
cargoes so contracted for. His Lordship 
declares his intention to make these two 
points “ subjects of discussion with the 
authorities; and with reference to the 
interdict on Chinese servants and work- 
men, his lordship states that, with a view 
of remedying the inconvenience from the 
desertion of the Chinese servants, “ and 
to afford a protection to the Company’s 
treasury, it had been requested that a 
guard of marines might be landed within 
the premises, and that H. M.'s ships 
Imogens and Andromache may pass the 


Bogue and take up a convenient position 
at Whampoa, for the more efficient pro- 
tection of British subjects and their pro- 
perty." 

His lordship, in another letter of the 6th, 
states, with reference to a communica- 
tion he had received from the hong mer- 
chants of that date, notifying that the 
governor had ordered all the forts and 
guard-houses to suffer English boats and 
ships to go out of port only, but not to 
enter ; that he is desirous of “ letting the 
viceroy know, as soon as possible, that 
any such insult as firing on the British 
flag, before the trade is all embarked, 
will be duly resented." 

On the 7th September, an answer of the 
boppo was received to a petition dated the 
2d, for a renewal of the British trade, 
drawn up by Messrs. Whiteman and Co., 
and signed by them, by Thos. Dent & Co., 
E. W. Brightman, and severs IParsees. 
The reply of the boppo comments upon 
the “ rash and ignorant** conduct of Lord 
Napier, so different from that of the Eng- 
lish traders heretofore, and setting forth 
the forbearance of the viceroy towards bis 
lordship. He then announces, that if Lord 
Napier will immediately leave the provin- 
cial city, and retire to Macao, in con- 
formity to the laws of the empire, orders 
will be given for the re-opening of the 
trade. He concludes with stating, that he 
is about to return to court to fill an offi- 
cial situation, and after witnessing for five 
years the obedience of the English mer- 
chants to the laws of China, he “ cannot 
bear that for the actions of one man, Lord 
Napier, the trade of all the men of the 
said nation should be precipitately cut off." 

On the 8th, Lord Napier addressed to 
Mr. Boyd some 44 observations on Governor 
Loo's edict of the 2d September," where- 
in his lordship specifies a variety of instances 
in which British subjects have bad per- 
sonal intercourse with the viceroy, contrary 
to the assertion of the governor and 
foo-yuen ; and observes, that these officers 
had the means of knowing that his lord- 
ship was an officer and not a merchant, 
and might have been assured of the fact if 
his letter to the viceroy had been delivered 
to him ; and be protests, in the name of 
bis Britannic Majesty, against the 44 act 
of unprecedented tyranny and injustice'* 
decreed by the viceroy and foo-yuen, in 
putting a stop to trade, whilst the mer- 
chants, relying on the declaration of the 
viceroy 4 ‘ commanding temporary indul- 
gence and delay," were transacting con- 
siderate business with those of Canton. 
He observes, that the permission to embark 
merchandize ought jto be extended to the 
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2d September, and he again protests against 
the “ absurd and tyrannical assumption of 
power" on the part of the same officers, 
in the interdict on the landing of mercban* 
dize in exchange for cargoes. He requests 
that notice might be given, that the pro* 
bibition of English boats and ships enter* 
ing the port, is at variance with die edict 
partially permitting the export trade, and 
that ** it is a very serious offence to fire 
upon or otherwise insult the British flag." 
He reminds the bong merchants that 
“ there are two frigates in the river bear- 
ing very heavy guns, for the express pun- 
pose of protecting the British trade," and 
warns them that if any disagreeable conse- 
quences shall ensue from the edicts, they 
and the governor and foo-yoen are res* 
ponsible for the whole, because they would 
not grant to him the came courtesy which 
has been granted to others. His lordship 
adds, that the bong merchants were aware 
that the King had sent him there “ in 
consequence of Howqua’s advice to Gol 
vernor Le and that he will lose no time 
in sending this true statement to the em- 
peror at Peking, and will report ‘‘the 
false and treacherous conduct of Governor 
Loo, and that of the present Kwang-chow- 
fbo, who has tortured the linguists and 
cruelly imprisoned a respectable indivi* 
dual, Sun-shing, a security merchant, for 
not having acquiesced in a base lie, pur- 
porting that I (Lord Napier) arrived in 
Canton river !n a merchant ship. His 
imperial majesty," adds his lordship, “ will 
not permit such fotly, wickedness, and 
cruelty to go unpunished : therefore, trem- 
ble, Governor Loo, intensely tremble!" 
He treats with scorn the statement which 
the governor had “the assurance** to 
make, that the King of England had hi* 
therto ** been reverently obedient," and 
declares, in conclusion, that, doubting 
whether the hong merchants would com- 
municate the foregoing to the governor, if 
he did not reeeive an answer from his ex- 
cellency by the 15th, he would publish the 
letter through the streets and circulate 
copies amongst the people. 

The reply of the governor to these ob- 
servations is dated the 11 Hi, and forms, in 
the tone of it, a striking contrast with that 
of Lord Napier. His excellency says, than 
no such a person as superintendent had 
ever before resided in Canton ; that the in- 
stances cited by Lord Napier of commu- 
nications between merdianta and viceroys 
roust only have referred to tribute , and the 
parties must have been tribute -bearers. He 
proceeds to remark that, when, in the 
tenth year of Taou-kwsng, the hong mer- 
chants reported that the Company would 
be dissolved, and that the merchants would 
trade for themselves, and that they fear- 
ed afTairs would be under no general con- 
trol, the then governor Le requested that 
a chief ( tae-pan ) might still come to Can- 
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ton, but not a superintendent; that it was 
not meant or expected that a British officer 
should be sent. But as the matter was a 
new business, Lord Napier should have 
brought a letter from the King of J Eng- 
land ; whereas he came, abruptly, without 
the governor's .knowing who he w«&, or iQ 
what capacity he came, pr what frurioMa 
be had to transact, , He (the gpverqeO ac. 
cord ing I y sent the bong me wfian'u emm- 
muuicafn with him, and he though* Lard 
Napier, thqugh ap officer* might have 
communicated with the hopg • gwychants. 
or if am, might have requited Ou> Britb* 
merchants,, communicate <ilh fhecn. 

Vet hi* tar/fc' ip would suffer locemaau- 
ideation. being the pgge, he {(bp 

governor) was compelled, unwillingly, and 
with extreme pain, to close the trade, after 
issuing six affiqial, replies; pp had n ok 
thrust h imse lf forward, narj# a s\njc 
word his lordship t the 

replies had heen printed, and aU eyas f 
might see the#*- “ Even iheaaid nation's I 
king, K he should see them, cannot say that I 
Lxhe governor* We Hot Spoken what is 
reasonable." , The governor then proceeds 
to remark; QQ «ha, military preparations of 
Lord. Napier, .and his bringing roeo, boats, 
and military, weapons into the fectoriesj 
and that, it. waft for this he had ordered that 
the fort' Lee- tih should not allow boats to 
proceed towards the city,, on ppin of being 
fired at«j He disavow^ any intention to 
treat Lord Napier tyrannically; and though 
it might he jensy to brjng military power 
against him, be " cannot hear forcibly as 
drive bim out ’ yet, his lqfdphip had again 
opposed thejawa.by commanding ships of 
war to push forward into the inner river, 
fire guns, attack and wound the Chi neat 
soldiers, and alarm the people. “ By such 
ignorant and absurd conduct,” observes 
the governor, “be is already within my 
grasp. Arrangements have been now 
made to assemble a large force, both by 
sea and land.” He concludes with de- 
claring, that if Lordi Napier even yet will 
“ repent of his errors," withdraw the ships 
of war, and obey the old rules, he would 
yet “ give him some slight indulgence." 

But, he adds, “ if hereafter things coot 
to a rupture, do not say that I, Che gover- 
nor, caused it." , . rr > 

In the mean time, a collision bid taken 
place Iwtween the Chinese forts and Che 
British frigates. On (he 7th Sepiatnhat 
H.M.S. Jmogene and Andramacke, undw 
the command of Capt. Black wood, got un- 
der weigh to proceed through the Bogus. 

A stir was immediately perceived smug 
the war junks in Anson's Bay, and tin 
Chunpee and Taykoktaj Form. AU if 
them at first commenced firing blank car. 
tridge, and the two forts followed it up im- 
mediately with shot, which from the dis- 
tance fell far short and astern of the skips. 

The junks (about n dozen), got an figrai 

. 
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BUnj cowld into t£e sboally w c e nw of An- 
BwgiVBayr As the .ships got within range, 
pof the Bogus forts, tlie wind suddenly 
rShifted to the north, the Imogene standing 
Stewards Wangtong Fort, on one tack, and 
'the A nd romache towards Anungfaoy, on 
.the other. The Imogene waited until Wang- 
' «o<tg bad fired several shots, when the last 
t one having nearly reached her was answer* 
y «d by two ; anoth er was answered by two 
' more in quick succession; the Andromache, 
in the mean-while, returning the fire of the 
' Antmgboy battery with several well-aimed 
■hot, some of which plunged into the para- 
pet with prodigious effect, and raised clouds 
of dost, while others passed clean through 
the embrasures. The British fire, while it 
liked, silenced the forts, but as it soon ap- 
peared that any pause on the part of the 
ships produced a renewal from the batte- 
ries, it became necessary to discontinue the 
ordar to “ cease firing on the main-deck/* 
The action was most brisk on getting into 
the middle of the channel ; but tbe Chinese 
fired like men in apanic, aiming very wild, 
or rather letting fly as the ship# arrived 
nearly at the line of fire for each gun as it 
was hud. There could not have been much 


means of annoysnse ; a number of boats 
bringing additional supplies of arms and 
men, and a parade of some hundred match- 
lock men took place on the rampart. As 
the ships got under weigh with a fair breeze, 
the larboard guns ware duly trained and 
prepared. The battery reserved its fire 
longer than was expected, but the moment 
the first shot bad passed the ship's bow?, a 
most tremendous and Well-directed can- 
nonade was opened from them. The ships 
steered close under tbe fort, not more than 
200 yards from it, the parapet overlooking 
them. Tbe crews gave a loud cheer just 
as they got in front of the battery, and 
the effect was evident in slackening the 
enemy's fire. Some grape shot of a rude 
cast reached the ships in a spent state, 
which was answered with grape and canis- 
ter, and tbe rausquetry of the marines and 
top-men. One of their shot killed the 
captain of the Imogene* t forecastle, and 
three more were wounded but not severely. 
The Andromache had a seaman killed on 
tbe maindeck and three wounded. So many 
thirty-two pounders entered the embra- 
sures, or shattered the stone parapet, that 
tbe Chinese loss must have been consi- 


reloeding or training of tho guns, after the 
first discharge. The only tolerable firing 
was on die part of Wangtong fort, on tbe 
Mand, from which die Imogene received 
several shot, one of them coming through 
the side of the quarter-deck, knocking 
down and slightly bruising a seaman with 
tbe splinters, and grazing the fore part of 
die mainmast, — a greet many more passed 
between tbe hammocks and tbe awning. 
The whole of the alow-working passage 
occupied nearly an hour and three-quar- 
ters, during which tbe frequent tacks so 
often exposed H.M. ships to be raked by 
the batteries, that the little or no damage 
experienced from tbe enemy sufficiently 
demonstrates their want of steadiness and 
skill. They ought to have sunk both ships. 
Hie round stern armaments proved ex- 
tremely useful. Tbe perfect indifference 
with which the Louisa cutter was manoeuv- 
red through tbe passage by Captain Elliot 
sitting upon deck under an umbrella, must 
have provoked tbe spleen of the Chinese, 
for several of their shot struck her, one of 
them cutting nearly a third through die 
mast, and another injuring tbe gunwale of 
the jolly boat. Tbe lascars behaved ex- 
tremely well on this occasion, the cutter 
being, on some tacks, nearly as much ex- 
posed to the fire of her friends as of the 
forts. Soon after having effected the pas- 
sage' and hammered tbe batteries to their 
perfect satisfaction, the wind obliged H.M. 
ships to anchor below Tiger island. 

Perpetual calms or baffling airs kept 
diem at anchor here until tbe afternoon of 
the 9th, when they weighed to pass Tiger 
Island. — In tbe interim, the Chinese were 
ftnrvtd very busy in adding to their 


derable. A Jos bouse within tbe fort was 
aheap of ruins. This battery got very se- 
verely punished, more business having been 
done in a shorter time than on tbe former 
occasion. Tbe ships then anchored below 
second bar — from want of wind. 

Another account says, that tbe Chinese 
hi tbe forts fought with spirit, but their 
fire was badly directed. Mr. Davis and 
Sir George Robinson were on board the 
ships during tbe whole of this sharp 
aflair. 

During these proceedings, all British 
subjects were unmolested at Canton, (ex- 
cept Lord Napier and his suite), being at- 
tended by their Chinese servants, and en- 
joying access to the bazaar at usual. 

On the 14tb September, Lord Napier 
(who had begun to be indisposed) wrote to 
Mr. Boyd, stating that, finding from tbe 
edict of the 11th, that “aoy further en- 
deavour on bis part to urge on tbe govern- 
ment a more becoming line of conduct 
would be quite superfluous and it being 
stated by tbe hoppo, in his reply of tbe 
7th, that tbe trade would be opened at 
soon as be look bis departure for Macao, 
he requested Mr, Boyd to move tbe proper 
authorities to order up the British cutter 
at Whampoa, that be might lt carry the 
same into effect." 

Tbe Canton Register expresses deep re- 
gret at this determination, and states that 
tbe hong merchants bad, on tlie same day, 
made proposals of accommodation through 
private channels, by offering to retract all 
the offensive acts which had led to the 
frigates coming in, on condition of tbetr 
immediately afterwards moving out ; that 
it was expected this men-of-war's boats 
Dic^eft^ Vj UUV 1C 
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would force their piwsge to Carton ; but 
as they did not arrive, the (Chinese took 
courage, and withdrew their overtures. . 

On the 15th, Lord Napier add resse d toe 
Ibliowing letter to the British merchants : — 

u Gxxtlxkxx — M j letter to Mr. Boyd 
of yesterday would prepare you for the 
pr es en t. I now beg leave to acquaint you 
that I cannot any longer consider it expe- 
dient to persist in a course by which you 
yourselves are made to suffer. I therefore 
addressed Mr. Boyd, that the authorities 
might provide me the means of doing that 
which ail parties most anxiously desire, 
namely, * to retire and admit the opening of 
the trade. 9 When I consider that the subject 
in dispute is not one of a commercial op- 
lure, but altogether personal in reference 
to. myself, I can retire with the satisfaction 
of knowing that your interests are not 
compromised tben&y, indulging a hope 
that the day will yet arrive when 1 shall be 
placed in my proper position by an autho- 
rity which nothing can withstand. 1 con. 
aidered it my duty to use every effort to 
carry his Majesty’s instructions into execu- 
tion, and having done so so far without 
effect, though nearly accomplished on two 
occasions, I cannot feel myself authorized 
aoy longer to call on your forbearance. I 
hope, Gentlemen, soon to see the trade re- 
stored to its usual course of activity, and 
that it may long continue to prosper in your 
hands is the ardent wish of, Gentle map, 
yours^&c. u Napixs, Chief 

Superintendent.** 

In reply to this letter, the British Cham- 
ber of Commerce*, on the 20th September, 
addressed a communication to bis Lord- 
ship, in which the subscribing merchants 
state :-*• 

** While very sensible of the sacrifice of 
feeling which your Lordship has thus 
pru d e, it appears due to ourselves, and to 
the principle which has actuated us, to ob- 
serve that, considering the honour of our 
nation as suitably placed in the bands ef 
bis Majesty’s Superintendent, and being 
.convinced that the well-being of the trade 
is indissolubly bound up with that honour, 
we have studiously retrained from weak- 
ening the effect of your Lordship’s mea- 
sures by any ill-timed interference in giv- 
ing way to expressions of fear or discontent, 
or offering advice unasked, respecting a 
negociation of which the full bearings were 
not before us. That unanimity, so desira- 
ble in such discussions, .(more particularly 
in this country, where our only power 
is reason and moral influence), should not 
have existed on the present occasion, is to 
us a source of deep regret. We feel most 
grateful to your Lordship for your perse- 
vering efforts and zeal in asserting our 
country’s cause under privations of a most 
unusual nature, terminating at length in 
the sacrifice of your Lordship's health.*’ 

On the 15th, the bong merchants wrote 

Digitized b 


to the British merchants* in repijr to^Lpi 
Napier’s letter of the 14tb, wherein tarr 
say that the Kwang-chow-fow, on .sw- 
ing the letter^ excepted to the -xpreaaon, 
“ reason with the Viceroy^ ohoriviagteta 
it did not appear what was namnri abort. 
*Tbe merchants observe that it ii ntconwqr 
that Lord Napier should explain whet 
affairs be was sent to transact in Chinn, ter 
. the information of the em p eror ; and teqy j 
complain of the hostile proceeding of ten 
frigates. They request explanation ns |a ] 
the terms ip the lettec l * cany the ronih- 
to effect, *’Vhich prepideetL not very pet 
else. They ask likewise when the Jbig a 
of war w iff return? . . 

Lord Napier replied* tnat his nsaoMg 
. with the viperoy referred to the subject ef 
private communication with him ; that nee 
. of the ships would be despatched iiqmid 
ately to India, and the other would mania 
at Whampoa to convey his lordship md 
suite to Macao. He added further*, teat 
the words “ oany the same into effect,** 
referred to the hoppo’s reply to the .pari- 
tion of the 2d, and that the frigates coming 
up the river, was for the purpose of ■ flGr Tl L 
ing greater security to the persons and 
property of British subjects^ after the “bar- 
barous and cruel edict*’ of tbe 2d. 

The bong merchants, in return, stated 
(Sept. 17) that when the ships of mar re- 
turn to the outer sea at Lintio, the gnat 
officers will ordqr the cutter to go tQ Can- 
ton to take his lordship to Macao. 

Next day, Mr. Coi ledge, the surgeon* 
the superintendents^ wrote to the aecrotaqf 
of the chamber of commerce, that 

Lord Napier’s continued indisposition ten- 
dering it desirable that be should not hr 
, harassed by a continuance of the negotia- 
tion, and that his departure should not. he 
delayed, be had undertaken, with bis lord- 
ship's concurrence, to make the mqniritr 
arrangements with the hong merchants. 

The indisposition of his lordship was 
augmented by his necessary attention to 
drafting letters and copying ig. 

dered unavoidable by the iliaanca of the 
other superintendents and the Monetary. 
His lordship and suite, in .pursuance ef 
arrangements with the bong Thrift 

embarked in two chop boats, .provided kg 
the government, at 7 r. m.. oq the tag, 
and immediately after, the guard of ma- 
rines (thirteen men) embarked ’in mmrim 
chop boat for Whampoa, beariag bia load- 
ship’s order for the frigates to move-matte 
Lin tin. His lordship was obliged tn.~bt 
supported to his boat, through iranlne— 

The Canton htgiMer admits 4hst “no 
far as Lord Napier has quitted Canton 
without being officially recognised by dp 
Chinese government,” rim. resplt 4t m his 
proceedings is a failure. It fey* Astewf 
blame of this on the dilatory pgomdup 
of the men -of-war’s boots, bpfc maw 
coodaiy causa, it mentions **, teq qn 
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opposition of • part of the com- 
community to Lord Napier's 
s.-* If (reasons the same writer} 
"forts -at the Bogue and Tiger Island 
__HSeon blown’npj the guns thrown into 
dwVf'Ver and the Frigates had been light. 
d h ttf laid warped np the river, Lord Napier 
"tiavc had an interview with the 
‘ t lc d bj , and aH would have gone on 
^■ a fauuUfl y. This may be doubted 
l5 flKfr wy of Lord Napier *s embarkation 
M Cab ton, the Chinese bad prepared fire 
iMIH (eight ' wet^e counted), which were 
b l fa fa m front of the factories. The 
iffar was afro defended a t HoWqua'a fort, 
bj three tiers of spar?. across the river, a 
fafajge being left' of about thirty feet, 
nhi e f was Closed at night by a chain. 
‘Jfeefarer mouth of the right branch into 
# M d> |he riser divides above the raft, was 
U t H tt ttfl y blockaded by piles and sunken 
jfcWrfi' r * f " 

- The fowfett trade was re-opened (except 
die English) on the 23d September, and 
she Eng 1IA trade on the 27th. 

L6rd Napier did not reach Macao till 
the morning of the 28th, having been 
thus between ibur and five days on the 
water, two or three more than necessary. 
The Canton Register states he was de- 
tained until his conductors should hear 
that the frigates had passed out of the 
ri v e r , and that be landed at Macao much 
Weakened by “ the barbarous delay and 
annoyance be met with.” It appears 
that he yra« surrounded by mandarin 
boats full of men, the noise of whose gongs 
prevented rest ; that they were compelled 
t6 anchor on the 25th for forty hours, 
gongs being beaten hi the mandarin boats 
rfnd crackers let off night and day, not- 
tritbstaindmg repeated entreaties from h|s 
lordship's surgeon, whilst he was tanta- 
ttseed'by promises that he should go on, 
whtth'were not rehfiied. 

1 The edict for opening the trade was 
contained in the following comm nnication 
to the ftuaee merchants, dated 27th 
Sept ; id return to their petition : 

4 ‘ In a respectful communication some 
Ays since, yon, gentlemen, entrusted us 
fe Solicit the opening erf the ships' holds. 
Wdtftvemade a particular and explicit 
deport and now have received the under 
from the governor : 

•’ m • f A§ is petitioned, ft is granted that 
fa strips* holds be opened, and that trade 
be condneted as usual. Any person or 
t&ssd entering or going out of the sea- 
port must, according to law, request and 
Vedette fa boppoV red permit, and un- 
detgo examination accordingly. Small 
frgnpans facts) without coverings, from 
wbamp ba, are friso permitted to go and 
ebine asfovtheriy. The said private mer- 
d frnts b av e passed over sea several times 
fa fhoisaasd miles to come here. Their 
ttfat ttnt object is trade. It is absolutely 


requisite Hiat they should eternally and 
with implicit obedience keep the laws. 
Then assuredly they may receive the be- 
dewing favour of the great emperor, and 
excited thereby with gratitude may attain 
joy and get gain. Should any aqiong them 
sow disturbance, and work up trouble, 
then, with conjoint strength, unite iu or- 
der to expel them- Do not cause that all 
should be involved. This i9 what I, the 
governor, sincerely hope for. * 

“ We also hope, gentlemen, that you 
will act in obedience to the tenor of this 
order. This we most earnestly implpre 
of you.” 

The Register states, that during the 
negotiations, the Canton government at- 
tempted to introduce 2 Oifo soldiers into 
Macao, but was stopped by the spirited 
c'onduct of the Portuguese governor, who 
threatened to fire on the Chinese sol- 
diers. 

The Register of October 14 contains 
the following announcement : *' Died at 
Macao, at half past ten an the night of 
the llth of October, the Right Hon. 
William John Lord Napier, of Merchis- 
ton, a baronet of Nova Scotia, Captain 
R.N., qnd his Britannic Majesty’s Chief 
Superintendent in China. His lordship 
expired of a lingering illness, broaght on 
by the arduous performance of his duties 
at Canton, aggravated by the treatment 
received from the Chinese government, 
when on his passage in a sick state to 
Macao. His lordship was born on the 
1 3th of October, 17§6, and would tb*f 
day have completed bis 48th year. 

“ We cannot trust ourselves, at this 
moment, with the expression of our feel- 
ings on this truly mournful and distressing 
event, thiui which nothing could have 
given a greater shock to the sensibilities 
of the foreign community of Canton. Im- 
mediately on receiving the sad news, se- 
veral British subjects proceeded to Macao 
for the purpose of paying the last tribute 
of respect to Lord Napier's memory, by 
attending bis funeral ; and the principal 
British merchants have closed their 
counting-houses for this day, in testimo- 
ny of their grief on the occasion.** 

Mr. J, F. Davis has succeeded as 
chief superintendent* It is stated not 
to be his intention to take any steps in 
negociating with the Cbioese government 
until be receive fresh instructions from 
England. 


tfTakutU. 

Just on the eve of publication, we have 
received Calcutta papers to the end of 
September. 

In the Insolvent Debtors* Court on 
the 13th Sept, the subject of deductions 
from the pay of military insolvents came 
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before Sir J P. Grant again, on an ap- 
plication of M^jor Spiller to have an 
mendroent of the order made on the 23d 
August (p. 158), so that Mqor Spiller 
might have one-half of his pay clear of all 
claims for the separate maintenance of 
his wife. Sir J. P. Grant is reported in 
the • Oriental Observer to have said, 
that he was willing to amend the order 
so for as to state, that the court consider- 
ed one-half of the insolvent’s pay re- 
quisite to his efficiency as an officer. But, 
he went on to say. Government had, 
doubtless, when they stated that one-half 
of the pay might be retained from military 
men, been aware that the generality -of 
their officers were married, and of comae 
he could not take into consideration the 
peculiar situation of Major Spiller’s do- 
mestic arrangements. With reference to 
what bad fallen from Mr. Clarke regard- 
ing that part of the affidavit which alluded 
to the lending of money by the agency 
houses, he, the learned commissioner, 
thought that the insolvent bad a right to 
bring the practice to the notice of the 
court. It was, he thought, impossible 
for any man to look at the conduct of the 
agency houses, and to say that they were 
without blame for making such advances. 
How for their claims might be maintained 
in a court of equity it was not for him to 
say but certainly their conduct, in either a 
court of equity or court of morality, en- 
titled them to very little favour.” 

The Englishman, the apologist of the 
agency houses, observes upon this:— 
“ We are sure Sir John Grant could not 
have been aware of the general nature of 
these loans, that they were obtained by im- 
portunity, never given as a profitable in- 
vestment of money. Nor could he be 
aware that in most eases, when the deb- 
tor had acoounts with several houses, 
these were not informed of the other ob- 
ligations of the party applying to them.” 

In the Court, on the 6th September, in 
the matter of Cruttenden, Mackillop and 
Co., an order nisi for the carrying on cer- 
tain indigo factories, and retaining certain 
bouses and ships till advantageous offers 
could be procured for them, was made ab- 
solute^ it being understood that the term 
of the order would not extend beyond a 
year. 

At a meeting of the shareholders of the 
Dburrumtollah bazar, Dr. Jackson, the 


day, and reached -Benares in twenty-thaw 
days, including about two km by icjdcf . 
She returned in eight days from Allahabad# 
800 rail** on the I8tb September. 

Tbt Calcutta Courier says : — u We worn- 
tioned yesterday a report that Allahabad 
was to be the seat of government Jer tfco 
new Presidency. This Is confirmed by 
letters from that city, where the mw 
bad arrived direct from Qotahaimmd, and 
caused great delight among that residamfln 
at the station." 

A successful application to, Gonronem 
having been made by a gentleman at Agra, 
requesting penqisston to hold land already 
hit property, in 4da ,own name# a snoond 
and similar application win made to (be 
board of Revenue at Allahabad, by whoaa 
it was transmitted to Government wkb a 
request, that to obviate the trouble of 
making a special and particular reference, 
in each case, a general answer might be 
framed, with which they could reply to all 
such appbeations in /uture. The answer 
of the Government imported that it was 
not considered necessary that a reference 
in such cases should be made. From this 
reply it must be understood, that it is no 
longer necessary to make special solicita- 
tion for permission to hold lands. 

It appears to be intended to carry the 
abolition of Hindoo holidays in public 
offices to this extent:— Present incum- 
bents are to be permitted to bold their 
offices without being called on to violate 
their c6n sciences, but the Hindoos who 
may hereafter apply to succeed them, must 
either attend on tbs holidays, or forfeit the 
employment thsy seek. This resolution 
has been severely condemned as at variance 
with toleration, and the principles of the 
charter. The Aceountaat-geoeral (Mr. 
Moriey) has stated to Government, “ Theft 
two native gentlemen of wealth and »sqi« 
lability have offered to undertake to pro- 
vide an efficient establishment to keep open 
the General Treasury for business on Hin- 
doo holidays, on condition of being per- 
manently employed as kbaja ucbces of that 
office.” 

The Hurkaru of September 23d states: 

" An exprrns was received on Sundey 
evening, by which it appears that there was 
no prospect of any peaceful settlement with 
the Joudpore rajs. The intelligence is en- 
tirely warlike, and the forces therefore, will 
forthwith advance. The India GeueUe 


proprietor, agreed to accept of 1,15,000 
rupees for the baser as it now stood, 
and it was resolved to expend 15,000 Rs. 
upon the completion of it* The meeting 
broke up, however, without being able to 
prevail upon a sufficient number of pereons 
to act as a committee, and subsequently the 
whole scheme was given up. 

The iron steamer, LordfVilHamBerUbuk, 
seems to have made a satisfactory progress 
up the Ganges. She run fifty miles in one 

Digitizi 


seems to think that the Joudpore raja's 
great and heavy offences in die eyes of 
government are, bis refusing to wait upon 
the Governor-general at Ajmere, and hts 
writing to him as to an equal. We here 
no doubt it will appear that the Kagliifi 
Government had much mom serious and 
grave causes of complaint than these sgsinst 
Maun Singh; but even them appear to ns 
far from being so very insignificant as ths 
India Garnetts deems them. Man Smgk 

by Google 
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ImI ftlflMMloit hit country 2nd his throne, 
mmd tbt ioHrni between a th rone — and 
m yen m proverbially abort with deposed 
prince* — when the British arms and nego- 
niMBooa relieved him in ISIS. He then 
gladly became one of the dependant rajas' 
w in acknowledged the paramount power 
o# tfae English Government, and who are 
b o und to refer their disputes with their 
a— igfahouie to 4te decision. fMaun Siogh 
miter pretends to be, or affects the air of 
being, a perfectly independent prince such 
as ftusjeet Singh Is, be> pretends to be 
wb a t he ienet/Und he ought to be taught 
fate true pesktoo whliout delay* now that 
awe have perfect leisure fee such a task, in 
oeder that his Insolence ' and contempt of 
traties may net be copied by others.' 1 
• The following is given in the India Ga - 
sate, os the field force defined against 
Jmudpoor: 

Horse AttWery . 

2d troop, Capf. Geddes, conig. - *) to move 
3d ditto, Gapt. Farrington, ' With their 
4 th ditto, Capt. V. Campbell, J fie Id pieces 
European Foot Artillery, 

3d company, 1st battalion. 

1st ditto, 2d ditto. 

3d ditto, 2d ditto. , 

4th ditto, 2d ditto. 

1st ditto, 5th ditto. 

2d ditto, 5th ditte. 

Native Foot Artillery, 

2d company., 

Xseutv-CoL Parker, senior officer with 
the artillery, to command the whole.. 
topper* and Miner*. 

Head* quarters and 2d, 3d, 5tb, and 6th 
companies.. 

Native Cavalry. 

2d regiment, Lt. Col. Duffin, commandg. 
4 ab do. (Lancers) Lu-Col. King, ditto. 
6th ditto, 

7th ditto. Col. Kennedy, ditto. 

3d Local Horae, Major Blair, ditto. 

Hi* Majesty'* Regiment . . 

26th Foot, Col. OgUoder, commanding. 
Native Itrfmtry. 

Sd regiment, Lt-Col. Oliver, commandg 
8th ditto, Major Day, ditto. 

29d ditto, Lt*.CoJ. X Simpson, ditto. 

23d ditto, Lt-Col. Rich, ditto. 

28th ditto, Major Wilkinson, ditto. 

32d ditto, Mqjor Stacy, ditto. 

36th ditto, Lt.-Col. White, ditto. 

44th ditto, Lt.-Col. Holbrow, ditto. 

51st ditto, Lc-Col. Hawes, ditto. 

61st ditto, Lt.-Col. Wymer, ditto. 

68th ditto, Mqjor G. B. Bell, ditto. 
Ordnance. 

Twelve 18 or 24 pounden; twelve 8-inch 
mortars; twelve 8-inch howitzers. 

The Mafustd Ukhbar has the following 
statement s— 

The case of the SuUateen, or younger 
b ra nch es of the family of Timour, is a very 
peeuhar osrau Up to dm period when Sur 


Charles Metcalfe became resident at Delhi/ 
they were all confined for life within the 
palace, in accordance with the old rule for 
preventing any member of the royal family 
from disturbing the power of the existing 
occupant of the throne — a practice which 
die king found it convenient to continue 
after the cause which had given riswto it 
bad ceaaed, in order to avoid the discredit 1 
of allowing the members of the roysl family 
to mix with the body of the people in the 
poor circumstances in which he could afford 
to keep them. Since this prohibition was 
taken off, many of them have taken up 
their residence in the city, though the ge- 
nerality still .continue to reside in the 
palace, going abroad at their pleasure. 
Altogether they cannot amount to less 
than four or five hundred persons of both' 
sexes. Their allowances are very insigni- 
ficant, amounting in some cases to not 
more than ten or fifteen rupees a-month, 
and, with the exception of the king's bro- 
thers, and some few other respectable per- 
sons, they are decidedly the most aban* 
doned and unprincipled class of the com- 
munity at Delhi. Finding a ready refuge 
from the jurisdiction of the courts within 
the interior of the palace, and moving in a 
distinct sphere from the rest of the people 
owing to their connection with the bouse 
of Timour, they are placed in a manner 
beyond the control both of law and public 
opinion, and there is no degree of bad 
faith, forgery, and licentiousness of every 
description, which It not shamelessly com- 
mitted by them people, without attracting, 
even an expression of surprise. Although 
they have now become a numerous class of 
the community, they have not yet begun 
to make any exertion to better their condi- 
tion, and generally speaking they cling 
with uncommon pertinacity to the slender 
pittance they derive from the palace, and 
seem to consider that, by betaking them- 
selves to any useful occupation, they should 
degrade themselves, and abandon all the 
claims derived from their royal descent. 
Some of the more wealthy have bought 
property and built shops in the city, which 
is the only indication I know of their hav- 
ing turned their minds to the means of 
subsistence of ordinary people. A fa- 
vourite mode of raising money among 
them is to make begging expeditions to the 
different native courts of India, under pre- 
tence of travelling for pleasure, or going 
on pilgrimages, and as they belong to. the 
family of Timour, the native princes do 
not like to allow them to go away empty- 
handed. The elder and more respectable 
members of thie class, however, lament 
the want of honourable employment for 
their younger relatives, which is involved 
by the nature of our system, and they say 
that, if situations in the army and the civil 
service of the Government which any 're- 
spectable native gentleman could accept 
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wwopai to d ni> tof'wteU willingly IgA Bombay on Turedty teat, aad p» 
•tot tfet Company to toe utmost of their owdtd to AigtU , i.GtUb% 4bm three tea 
real and ability, aatl, as they are a family 
of soldi***, they feel co nv inced that they 
should five complete satisfaction. No ad- 
dition whack can be made to their allow*, 
aaces, either by too King or by the Go, 
ver ament, ran be more (hen a temporary 
nsKef to them $ for, as tliey multi plied 
jest iu proportion to tlieir raeaos of substa* 
teace, they necessarily come to exactly the 
tom# point of poverty and misery in tha 
course of one or two generations. Meerza 
Sdeyntta Skebob went to Lucknow and 
ga* 8,000 rupees a month, which enabled 
bhto to- keep forty concubines, aad toe at* 
meawua progeny which has been born from 
these ladies are bow just as bad off as tbosa 
of his brothers. 


Jtta&ra*. 

OOLOfcXl COM WAT. 

* The eouvt-mdrtial directed to assemble 
for toe purpose of examining into charges 
preferred against that esteemed and re- 
spected officer, Col. Conway, is to bold its 
sittings at toe Neilgberries about the be. 
ginoing of October, ft was at first said 
that the court would meet in the fort; then 
it was rumoured that it was to assemble at 
Bangalore. The reason of ita being held 
at the Neilgberries is, the extremely dell. 
<*Ste health of one of the witnesses for toe 
prosecution, now at the Hills, and who H 
utterly unable to travel. Upon- toe result 
df the trial we have never found but one 
dpinion ex p r es sed. The prayers of the 
whole army go with the aged and beloved 
Veteran, who Is now, In the evening of a 
brilliant life, brought forward to answer 
tomrges, which owe their origin to matters 
uttered in the course of casual conversa- 
tion ; need we add , Sk God send him a 
happy deliverance!” — Afad. Gax , Sept. 3. 

XX-RAJAH OF COOED. 

His ex-majesty df Coorg seems to be 
the tennis-ball of eril- fortune. Death has 
levelled his unerring blow at the heart of 
his domestic happiness; and one of bis 
favourite wives fcleepVher eternal slumber. 
She expired on toe 28to August, eight 
days after she had madf her fallen lord a 
lather. His Coorg mightiness Is certainly 
not the only man that has been hurled from 
a throne to a dungeon, nor Will he be the 
last of bis species to experience the pangs 
of affliction ; yet, crowding Upon bun as 
his sorrows do, the man, with all his 
faults, is stQl an object of pity .— Ibid 
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Suttee, and i—mcdaiad horerif a 

mi pile, on toe same day. Bhawoo, vaba 
had been very ill frr some ton > part, — 
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tion which .she had foamed, to wiv lar 
«hes with..thoae,of toe* hunbaht • Thm 
Su4ee, whowaa about fotoy.|to*a of eg*, 
left iwp aJ» 

daughter, la the cam of wlam. 

ther, a header, , of . ibh^iplaM ^feurp— » 
Sej>t, 5, .. . v 

The JZqmfap G**UU totot tout tom 
ecu are not unfroguam. “Xsam itoto 
happened two or tome yeeaago^, m%> m 
ourselves witnesses ; and w* eaa dads— 
that the in f a tua ted female was, while har- 
ried along the streets of Bombay, abso- 
lutely insane fop the. affect of drags ad* 
ministered to her. To describe the loath, 
some yet pitiable stale of the poor even* 
tore, bar starting and bloodshot eyes, her 
slavering Bps, her outrageous behaviour, 
toed gesticulations, and yet madder cries, 
would be here useless; but the feet should 
never be lest sight of, tint women are 

df 


fi»tn this klknd In a __ 

stupefaction, if wet of more active mad- 
nasa, to commit self-murder, while in 
toto rendition, within sight of Bombay 


oftob plaoe, wfc» _ 

*DigT5e 


Our readers Witt learn With feelings of 
unmmgled regret toe lore which the ser- 
rios Ml tote country have sustained, in toe 
demure of toe princip al collector and pofl- 
tieal agent in the southern Mabratta 
country, which himewted event, we under, 
stand, reek pi tea bn toe 5th hist. (August), 
at Dharwsr. Nitoet was one of those 
distiagotebedpubtld officers whose conduct 
cast a lustre wrtoe British Government in 
tow> country, nod whose whole career was 
marked by the most strenuous en d e av o u r s 
to advanca to# Interest and pro mote the 
weHare of the fHJifemnissttojem intrusted 
to his rale. > Although this accouxpfisbed 
individual, bfetott gln g to a sister pres, 
dency, may not tae personally known to 
many of war Bombay readers-, fate loss In 
toe southern Mnfcfwttaeenotry wftfbe long 
and very evtonsfrefy feh, for in those <Es- 
tricts tbs teret energies of along wnd active 
public life have been tmweariedly exerted 
with * seal ttodtibflity not often equalled, 
and never stmpareed. It Is, however, for 
the b aow n sOKri i n do of tois ex ce ll en t pub* 
lie officer for toe advancement of learning 
• nd ton c o to eope nffing elevatibWof charec- 
tor, oreoqgst toe* natives of India, that bh 
toll he Jong an 
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cheriiM. To a personal and intimate 
mequakttanee with the numerous chteft and 
nmirw of taiuence in the southern Mab. 
roots country, he added a still more perfect 
tomwu ledge of the character of the people 
ortaoee benefactor and protector he so Iona 
beciifte, and aooogrt whom be breathed 
hselot Am — ge t the many objects which 
engaged his latest attention, tmsihe pro- 
an otae a of •BnfUsh learning in the country, 
mmmmmsii that by this means the capacities 
of Its people would be the taoet tepidly 
dsatlspad^ and their moral character im- 
peoved. floppy would it be for India 
aeo n s aH placed hr s i t uati ons of authority 
aaad iniuenCe like-minded, for assuredly 
oe tie is greeter, between the Government 
sued the governed, than that which thus 
brings down to (he great mass of the people 
tfcoae blessings which our present enlight- 
snail Government is so calculated to con- 
vey <+— Bombay Paper. 


nttstrsmsia. 

Van Diemen's Lend papers to the middle 
of October have been received y which con. 
tain letar views Aon New Sooth Wales. ‘ 

Two men have been fully committed for 
trial at Sydney, for foe wufel enuvder of 
Dr. WetTdsll, after a long inve s tiga ti on at 
the Police Office. Die principal evidence 
against them be man who was foebr com- 
panion in the bush, and was present at the 
murder. Another paper states, that foe 
two bushrangers have confessed the dead. 

The oldest iabebitenta do not remember 
any storm equally tr emendo u s as that which 
abodk every bouse in Sydney on the 25th 
August. The few houses that have fallen 
are old, and were therefore unable to resist 
a storm that rocked and shook the strongest 
tmildiqgs in Sydney. The light-house was 
shaken to such an extent, that Captain fiid- 
doot and bis fondly, dreading its fob, deft 
it during the most forious part of the gale. 
It is, girt with iron, otherwise the foam Tong 
ago entertained that in its 'Original form dt 
would some time or other give way to the 
wind, might have been sadly verified. The 
■beet lead nailed to foe roof lu lieu of shin- 
torn up and rolled into bundles 
each as axemen at plumbers* shops. 

A snow atonp* mt A!*n*«eot Plains, 'has 
destroyed several herds of cattle, and an 
resigned servant of Dr. Oibm was also 
lost tn the snow. The- storm commenced 
about foe Sfifo of July^ end continued, with 
occutional intuonistions, for forte weeks. 


Mr. Palmer and Dr. Gibson, with a very 
few others, are the only sufferers, being foe 
occupiers of the highest or more moun- 
tainous stations towards the westward of 
Maneroo, or, as (bey are called, “ Austra- 
lian Alps," at the source of *< the Mur. 
rimbidgee or Soowy River." It would 
appear from what has hap pan ed, that the 
film plains and well watered nresdbws dis- 
amidst these regions, am not to be 
ed upon as safe cattle- ro as, since 
(hey are liable to such visitations. The 
•now was from four to fifteen fost top 
on the ground, burying the cattle w groups. 

The Lieut.- Governor of Van Djemen'i 
Land has laid before the Council an .esti- 
mate of the income and expenditure of the 
colony for the ensuing year, 1835, which 
etstes the former at £ 1 04,333, and the 
Utter at £95,219, leaving a .surplus of 
£9,114. " 

The Tasmanian of October 3, says r— 
M Die present high price of bread is pro. 
ductive of unspeakable distress. The un- 
wholesome substances, of which Hour is 
now manufactured, have, we doubt not, 
tended very materially to add to the un- 
healthy state of the colony." . 

The Alligator is ordered to precued So 
the Bay of Islands, to penetrate into that 
pert of 'New Zealand where the Jotejtfi 
Wetter was destroyed, and part of the crew 
murdered, in order to secure. If 
some of the savages who bore a share in 
the horrid deed. A force of twenty-4ta 
men of the 50th regiment, and a captain, 
have been sent on board, in order to oou 
operate with foe marines and* light-armed 
seamen. When the objects of the expedi- 
tion are attained, the military will, it is 
p raeu as o d, be left fbr the protection ofthp 
residents at the Bay of Islands. 


Butrf) giftiff. 

Accounts from Batavia, to the 19th of 
October, state that, on foe 10th, , a ussy 
violent shock of earthquake <wue expe- 
rienced, which did considmuMc damage d) 
foe houses of the interior, hut little iqjuip 
was sustained in the city. TbeGe teener 
jtudJufrfomUy haduam>W|y eeeuped ii e u y 
crushed under the ruins of the stlicfc jjf 
which expert had folki . .Ate d se t anea^f 
foisty Ernies iis 4he interior, one Of the 
mountains had in nurt.sunk, and fobbed 
caused .an entire aeattpetiem of u vU%. 
•iUttted «i<U> foot. . 
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SUPPLEMENT TO REGISTER. 


Calcutta. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 

Judicial and Revenue D epart me n t. 

Sept. 1. Mr. E. J. Harlngton, to officiate as civil 
and session judge of Hoogbly. 

Mr. W. Dampier, ditto as commissioner of re- 
venue and circuit of 16th oi Chittagong division. 

Mr. T. Wyatt, ditto as dvil and session Judge Of 
Mymensing. 

Mr. H. B. Brownlow, ditto as magistrate and 
collector of Tippcrah. 

Mr. M. S. Gilmore, ditto as magistrate and de- 
puty collector of Hooghly. 

8. Mr. W. Dampier. to be civil and session Judge 
of Dinagepore. 

Mr. J. W. Rickets, to be additional principal 
sudder ameen in zillah Behar. 

Capt. T. Dickinson, to officiate as commissioner 
of Arrakan, till further orders. 

15. Mr. C. W. Smith, to officiate as a judge of 
court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut at presidency. 

Mr. H. F. James, to officiate as joint magis- 
trate and deputy collector of Moorshedabad. 

Mr. T. Louis, ditto ditto at Suheswan. 

Mr. M. W. C ami there, to exercise powers of 
joint magistrate and deputy collector in sillah 
Mymensing. 

Mr. H. I. F. Berkeley, to be principal sudder 
ameen at Bareilly. 

General Department. 

Sept. 1. Mr. W. R. Young, to be secretary to 
board of customs, salt and opium. 

8. Mr. George Blunt to take charge of patrol 
nd^jjreventlye establishments of Agra customs 

Reported their arrival. — Messrs. H. M. Clarke 
and F. J. Morris, late of the H.C. establishment 
at Canton. — Messrs. H. G. AsteU and H. C. Bagge, 
as writers on this establishment. 

Furloughs.— Scj pt 1 . Mr. W. Dent, to Cape of 
Good Hope (rid China) for eighteen months, for 
health.— i Mr. C. Gamin, to Cape of Good Hope, 
for ditto ditto. — 15. Right Hon. Lord Viscount 
Exmouth, to England, for one year, on private 
aflkirs. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Fort William, Sept. 4, 1834.— 25* A N.I. Lieut. 
George Miller to be capt. of a comp., and Ena. 
George Ramsay to be fleut from 83d Aug. 1834, 
in sue. to Capt F. B. R. Oldfield dec. 

65th N.I. Ens. Richard Y. B. Bush to be lieut, 
from 18th Aug. 1834, v. Lieut. R. H. Durie dec. 

Cavalry. — Lieut. Col. Stephen Reid to be colonel, 
from 1st Sept. 1834, v. C<5. (Mai. Gen.) Sir Alex. 
Knox, K.C.B., dec—- Maj. Wm. Pattle to be lieut. 
coL, v. Lieut. Col.'W. G. A. Fielding retired, 
with rank from 7th July 1833, v. Lieut Col. H. 
Hawtrey dec.— Maj. Arthur Warde to be lieut coL, 
from 1st Sept 1834, v. Lieut CoL S. Reid prom. 

let L.C. Captain James Franklin to bemaior, 
from 7th July 1833, v. Mq). W. Pattle prooh 

3 d L.C. Capt C. C. Smyth to be major, and 
Lieut J. L. Tottenham to be capt of a troop, 
from 1st Sept 1834, in sue. to Mqjor A. Warde 
prom.— Supernum. Lieut H. P. Voulss brought 
on effective strength of regt 

Lieut J. R. Weston, corps of engineers, at- 

sslvsls fsmssr- pUaAu 

resigned the situation. 

Sept. 15.— Lieut J. W. V. Stephen, 41st N.L, to 
act as interp. and qu. matt to 19th N.I., at Bar- 
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rackpore, during shsener, <m mad. cart, of Eat 
J. C. Dougan. 

Sept. 16.— 25th N.I. Lieut J. D. Kennedy tote 
adj., v. Lieut. Miller prom. 

Sept. 17.— Assist Sure. W. Dunbar, sr.n., toast 
as civil surgeon at Burawan. 

• Fort-WlOlam, Sap*. 13. • 
ton, ttd N.I., to be sr 
money, and paymaster < 

Cawnpore. 

Assist Surg. Allan Gilmore, M.p., to officiate In 
medical charge of civil station of Sbahahad. 


L —Capt Charles HartL 
lunerintendeot of fJapftv 
of pension in Oo4t ana 


Mr. Thomas Leckie admitted on a 
as an assist surgeon. 

Capt Wm. Bell, executive officer of 17th or 
Burdwau division, to officiate as superintendent of 
public works, Cuttack province, daring absence 
of Lieut Col. Cbcape, or until further orders. 

Lieut. W. M. Smyth, corps of engineer*, to 
officiate as executive engineer, 17th or Burden 
division, during Capt Bell's detached esnploy- 


Sept. 18. — Assist Surg. James Pbgan app. to me- 
dical duties of civil station of Rungpore, v. Jack- 
son appointed to Ghaaeepore. 


Assist Surg. W. B. O’Shaughaeasy, to < 

in medical Charge of civil station of Cuttack. 
(The app. of Assist. Surg. W. S. Dicker) to dvO 
station of Cuttack, cancelled at his own request). 

The following medical officers, attached to dvfl 
stations, at their own request, placed at 
of mu), general commanding the forces Assist. 
Sum. James Barker, station of Klshnagur; and 
W. A. Groan, station of Mymensing. 

Cadet of Engineers 8, Pott admitted on eaUfe, 
and prom, to M-Ueut 

Mr. K. M. Scott admittedon establishment as an 
assist surgeon 

Head-Quarter*, Sept. 17* — Assist Surgs. C. J. 
Davidson and T. Leckie to do duty with artillery 
at Dum Dum. 

Sept. 18. — 90th N.I. Eos. F. E. Voyle to be to- 
terp. and quarter-master. 

6 6th N.I . Lieut G. Nugent, to be Interp. and 
qu. mast from 6th Sept., v. Seaton prom. 

Ens. J. S. Knox, 42d, to act as interp. and qu. 
mast to 27th N.I., during absence, on leave, of 
Lieut Interp. and Qu. Mast T. Plumbe. 

Sent. 22.— 2d.- Lieut J. R. Western, corps of m- 
~ posted to corps of sappers and miners at 




Supernum. 2d- Lieut S. Pott, app. to corps of 
sappers and miners at DelhL 
Sept. 23.— The following removals of Ueut-ools. 
ordered:— J. Simpson, from 22d to 69th N.I.; K. 
Wyatt, from 45th to 22d do.; T. Fhfcfcs, from 
69th to 45th do. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe.— Sept 13. lst-Lieut Jasper Trower, 
artillery, for health.— Lieut Charles Darby, 8M 
N.I., lor health— Assist. Surg. E. W. CUrributt 
for health. — Veterin. Surg. Wm. Barrett fin 
health — 18. Lieut J. D. Nash, 33d N.L, ftjr 


Blanchard, 63d N.I.— 10. Lieut Col. J. S 

22d N.I.— 13. Assist Surg. J. Smith, 63d 1 

2a Cornet W. R. Motley, 10th L.C 23. Lieut 

Interp. and Qu. Mast. C. C. J. Scott, 32d N.L 
_Tb Van Diemen •* Land.— Sept 4. Em. J. C 
Dougan, 19th N.I., for two years, for health. 

To Cape of Good Hope— Sept 18. Assist Sun. 
James Taylor, for eighteen months, for health. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrival* in the River. 

Smrr. 4. John Woodhall , Henderson, from H* 
verpooL— 9. Imogen , Riley, from Liverpool.-— tt. 



ims: 


Supplement 


Star , Griffin, from Philadelphia and Madras.— 17- 
Mmtntm, Ehin, from Liverpool — 18. Africa, 
Skelton, from Loudon and Madras; Pom pie, 
Fluery, from Bordeaux. — Shi. Juliana , Tarbutt, 
from London. — 23. Bmxbornebury, Chapman, 
from London and Madras — 25. 0 ranter, Currie, 
from ditto ditto. -27* Coromandel, Boyes, from 
ditto ditto. ’ 

Departure < from Calculi*. 

Sept, li Andromnche, Andrews, for Madras. 
— in. Spile* t, Hurd, for China; L/xly Haim*, Bur- 
nett, and Forth, Robinson, for Strait* and China. 
— 21. IViUUtiM, Hamlin, for Greenock.— 22. Harrell, 
Metcalfe, for London ; and. JVjhamiaM, Pearce, 
for Mauritius.— 23, Lunl Johnstone, for 

London: EgMc, LeCOur, for BOutborl ; and TSru 
gnt, Lee, for London —24. Srin.a, Lucklb. for Li 
verpool; Erm/jr Jane, Boothby, ft* Chins.— 25 
I WtfFomt, Castles, for Liverpool ; Hubert*, t' ake. 
for China.— 26. StbUnr, Burnett, for I*lo bf 
France; and Cavendish Dentin, *, Hoe, for Madras 
and Colombo. 

Freight to London (Sept. 23) — Dead weight, 
£2. lus. to £2. 15s.; light goals, £2. 10s. to 
jt‘3. 3s. ; bullion 4 per cent. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS 

FIRTHS 

July 14. At Agra, the lady of W. A. Vcuour, 
Esq., superintending surgeon, of a son. 

Aug. 21. Mrs. C. P. Sealy, of a son. 

24. At Cawnpore, the lauy of J. Rnnsford, Esq., 
Assistant Surgeon, 6lh Bat. Artillery, of a son. 

* (j . At Mtr*sooree, the lady of CBpl. Tudor, s. 
A. Commy. Genl., of a daughter. 

28. At Cuttack, the lady orj. C. Brown, Esq., 
C. S., of a son since dead!. 

Sept. 2. At Jaunpore, the lady of Garin Turn* 
bull. Esq., surgeon, of a son. 

— At Simlah, the lady of Capt. H. Lecky 
McGhee, H.M. 3Ut Real, of a son. 

13. At Mirzapore, the lady of Capt. C. A. Munro, 
of a son. 

16. At Nusseerabad. the lady of Lieut. A. Conic, 

54th N.L. of a daughter. , _ . . 

ID. At Sultanpore, Benares, the lady of Lleuk 
Col. Smith, 3d L.C., of a daughter. 

21. Mrs. James Furgusson, of a still-bom son. 

— At Ghazeepore, the lady of E. Peploe Smith, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

24. At Monghyr, the lady of Charles Steer, 

Esq., of a daughter. . 

— At Allahabad, the lady of Wm. F. Dick, 
Esq., C.S., of a son. 

At Jhan Bazaar, the lady of R. C. Bull, Esq., 

of Moiadav, of a daughter. 

26. At Meergunge, Mrs. Allan Colquhoun Dun- 
lop, of a son. 

25. Mrs. T. Baker, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Aug. 5. At Futtyrhur, Mr. William Knight, ta 
Martha, eldest daughter of Mr. James Briefly. 

Sent. 3. At Allahabad, Frederick Currie, Earn, 
*.c.a., to Lucy Elizabeth, eldest daughter of R. 
M. Bird, Esq., a-c.a. 

’ #. At Calcutta, Mr. James Edward Gomes, to 
Miss Henrietta Carlow- 

17. At Calcutta, Charles Arthur Morris, Esq., 
SBtn regt. N.I., eldest son of Col. Morris, of 
H.M-s service, of Brockhaaa lodge, county Surrey, 
to Lucy Nice, youngest daughter of the late Mr. 
Richard Humphreys, of the army commissariat. 

SkAt Calcutta, Capt. the Hon. WBliam Ha, 
mikon, 64th rest. N.I., only brother of thfe pre- 
!Sm LWdBellSVen and Hamilton, to Mrs. M. A. 
Mendes, widow of the late Peter Mendes, Esq., of 

Q *Lately. At Calcutta, James Roche, Esq., to Mite 
Mary ToussahaL— Also, at the same time. Dr. D. 
Stewart. Civil surgeon, Howrah, to Miss Margaret 
Tpuasalnt. ___ 


DEATHS. 

John Nichol, Esq., 

;, of fever, Margaret 
q., assistant surgeon, 

48th rest. N.l. 

Atiat. Jour. N.S.Vol. 1 6. No 63, 


Aug. 16. At Nusseerabad, 
of Chariot Newton, Ei 
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Sept. 4. At Sehartuspoor, Mr. Thomas Sander- 
son, sub- assistant revenue surveyor. 

8. At Calcutta, Lieut. John Anderson, R.N., 
commander of the ship Catherine Stewart Forte t, 
aged 42* 

— At Calcutta, James Pataa, Esq., surgeon of 
the ship Exmouth, aged 26 

— At Calcutta, Mr. William Barlow, aged 26. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. John W. Urquhart. 

14. At Jaunpore, Isabella Jane, lady of Gavte 
Turnbull, Esq., civd surgeon. . 

While proceeding up the river, Capt. T. L. 
Egerton, of the invalid establishment. 

— At Degah, Ann, only daughter of John Paul 
Mhrctas, Esq., aged 18. 

24. At Barrack pore, Capt. George Mavor, of the 
)|Rh regt. N.l. 

— At Calcutta. Miss Elizabeth Miller, daugh- 
ter of tho late Capt. John Miller, aged 42. 

23. At Calcutta, Mrs. Mary Louisa Jenkinson. 
relict of R. Jenkinson, Esq., aged 57. 

At Ghazeepore, Jean, wife of the Rev. W.O. 
Ruspini. 

— At Secroza, Oude, Assist. Surg. T. Clemi- 
shaw, 47th regt. N.l. 

Oct . 2. At Tlttyghur, Mrs. Maria Dickens, 
lady of Theodore Dickens, Esq., barrister-at-law. 

Lately. At sea, Mrs. Anderson, wife of the Rev. 
G. Anderson, Baptist missionary. 


Jttaftra*. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Sept. 19. At Ellichpoor, the lady of Cant. Sir 
John Grant, commanding 3d Nizam’s Infantry, 
of a son. 

23* At Cannanore, .the lady of Lieut. H. E. C. 
O’Connor, 32d N.I.. of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

Oct. 2. At Ellichpoor, Lieut Charles Macleod, 
of H.H. the Nizam’s Cavalry, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Major Allan Roberts, Madras 
establishment 

8. At Madras, Joseph Wilkinson, Etq., of the 
medical service, to Adriana Emilia, youngfst 
daughter of the late Simon Fraser, Esq., or 
Balladrum, ha 

deaths. 

Sept. 1. At tellicherry, Elizabeth, wife of Mr. 
J. W. Schmidt, and eldest daughter of the late 
CoL Edwards, H.M. 80th Foot aged 27- 

Ocf. 2. At Cuddalore, Assist. Surg. E. Tracy, 
of the medical establishment 


tfomliap. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, &c. 


Judicial Department. 

Oct. 9. O. W. Anderson, Esq., to be mnipr puisne 
judge of court of sadder dewannea foujdarry 
adawlut _ 

Territorial Department. 

Oet. 15. Mr. W. S. Boyd, to act as cofleet or of 
Tom. 

Mr. H. Borradalie, to be a member of committee 
for revision Of transit duties In India. (Appointed 
by the Governor-general). 

Mr. J. W. Jackfon to be acting collector of Ah- 
medabad. 

Mr. N. Kirkland, to be acting sub- collector of 
Broach. 

Mr. W. W. Bell, to he acting first assistant to 
collector of Ahmedabad. 


Mr. J. M. Davies, to be acting second assistant 
to ditto ditto. 

18. Mr. J. D. Vnverarity, to be third assistant ta 
collector of Ahmednuggur (Mr. R. Keays* appoinf- 


22. Mr. J. H. Pelly, jun., to be assistant to 
principal collector in S. M. country. 
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Mr. A. W, Jooes, to be assistant to collector of 
Teona. 

Mr. E. W. Burton, to be mutant to principal 
collector of Poona. 

Furlougtu. — Oct. 15. Messrs. G. J. Blsne and G. 
Giberoe to Cape of Good Hope, for eighteen 
months, for health. — 42. Mr. A. K. Corfield, to 
Europe, for three years, for health. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Bombay Castle, Oct, TO, 1834.— Lieut. J. Hale, 
9tid N.I., to be line adjutant at Ahmedabad, v. 
Parsons resigned the situation. 

Oct, 13.— The services of Capt. Benbow placed 
at disposal of Com.-in-chief, Porcbunder having 
been discontinued as a government command. 

Major T, Powell, H.M. 2d regt., to he private 
secretary to Right Hon. the Governor, from date 
of departure of Capt the Hon. F. G. Upton, for 
Cape of Good Hope. 

Oct. 16. — Corps of Engineers. 2d- Lieut. F. 
Wemyss to be lat-IleuL, v. Harris prom-; date of 
rank 8th Aug. 1834. 

7th N.I . Lieut. J. W. Gordon to be cant., v. 
Massey dec. ; date of rank 20th Dec. 1834. — Ens. E. 
Andrews to be Heut., v. Halpln dec. ; date of rank 
15th Aug. 1834. 

Senior Cadet H. M. Blake (not arrived) to be 
ensign from 27th Aug. 1834, and posted to 7th 
N.I., v. Andrews, prom. 

Oct. 17.— Lieut. C. W. Wenn, adj. of marine 
bat., and Lieut, and Adj. G. Cooke, 13th N.I., 
permitted to exchange appointments. 


rURLOUCHS. 

To Europe — Oct. 10. Maj. J. H. DtmsfcerviUe, 
but permitted to retain his app. a agent for cloth- 
ing the army, until 1st Jan. 1KS5. 

To Cope of Good Hope.~ OcL 7. Capt. J. Faw- 
cett, assist. a<U* g*n. S. D., for two years, fiw 
health.— ft. Capt. w. Stirling, 17th N.I* tor two 
years, for health. 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGE, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Oct. 16. At Colabah, Mrs. Mahrery, of a aofk 
17. Mrs. G. Scales, of a daughter. 

29. At Bombay* Mm Atkinson, of naan. 

— At Poonan, the lady of Lieut. CoL X G. 
Griffith, artillery, of a soo. 

22. At Kirkee* the lady of Cast. B. N. 

H-M. 4th L. Drags.* of a son* stilt bgcn. 


MABRIAGX. 

Oct. 13. At Bombay, Mr.Wm. Portlock. toMim 
Franc ina Henrietta Barnes. 


tiiA-rnsi 

Sept. 26. At Knltsdghee, Comet J. Campbell* 
1st vegt.’ Bombay L.C. 

Qci.x At KhaudjUhr Robert Walters, Esq^ 
3d regtl L.C., aged 36. 

7. At Deesa, Capt. James GeH, of H.M. 6th nr 
Rowsl Warwickshire Regt. 

17, At Bombay, Catherine, wife of Mr. ABato* 
assistant to the collector of customs, aged 19. 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AM*OlNTMXNTS. 

On the 4th Feb. a Court of Directors 
was held at the Ea&t-India House, when 
Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry Fane, G. C. B. 
(who is proceeding to Bengal as Comman- 
der-in-chief of his Majesty's forces serving 
In India) was appointed Commander-in- 
chief of the East India Company's forces 
there. 

The undermentioned appointments were 
likewise made, war. William By am Martin, 
Esq., provisionally as the third ordinary 
member of the* Council of India; and John 
Sullivan, Esq., provisionally as a member 
of Council for Fort St. George. 

On the 11th Feb. a Court of Directors 
was held, when Lieut.- Gen. Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.B* was appointed an extraor- 
dinary member of the Council of India; 
and James Farish, Esq. a provisional 
member of Council for Bombay. 

The Rev. Richard Jones, M. A., Profes- 
sor of Political Economy at King's Col- 
lege, London, has been appointed the 
successor of the late Mr. Malthus in the 
College of the Hon. East- India Company ' 
at Hailey bury, as Professor of Political 
Economy and History. 

The Rev. F. A. Dawson, M. A., of 
Brasennose College, Oxford, has been ap- 
pointed a chaplain on the Bengal establish- 
ment. 

Digitized 


KXPKDITION TO THE ELTH RATES. 

The George Canning, a barque of 390 
tons, bearing his Majesty's broad pennant, 
has sailed from Liverpool. The instru- 
ments are of the most admirable descrip- 
tion, amounting in value to more than 
£3,000; partly purchased, and partly pa- 
triotic donations. The crew are chiefly 
young and well-conducted men. Colonel 
Chesney* the commander, is well known 
to the world by his pest travels, and the 
abilities he displayed in his intercourse 
with the jealous natives of Eastern lends. 
Capt. Estcourt is second in command, 
with the charge of the pendulum observa- 
tions. Lieut. Murphy, Royal engineers, 
is astronomer and surveyor; Lieut. Col- 
bourn, Royal ArtiHcry, is at the heed of 
the military detachment. Lieut. Cleve- 
land, Royal Navy, is naval chief ; with 
Mr. Charlewood, first mate; Mr. Fhs- 
james, second mate ; and Mr. Eden, third 
mate. Mr. Thompson is draughtsman and 
assistant- surveyor. Dr. Staunton, R. A., 
is physician ; and Mr. Ainsworth (the 
author of esteemed publications on geology 
and cholera) is surgeon and naturalist, with 
Mr. Staunton as his assistant in both de- 
partments. Lieut. Lynch and Mr. V. 
Germain, both attached to the surveying 
department, ere appointed to join the ex- 
pedition in Asia; and both have already 
been much practically engaged in astrooo- 

Google 
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mvcal and trigonometrical surveys in the 
East. Besides these officers, twenty picked 
artillerymen, chiefly artificers, six engine- 
men, seven Liverpool blacksmiths, and two 
Interpreters* ore engaged in the expedition ; 
in all fifty persons. The officer second in 
command is already in Syria, making ar- 
rangements. At Malta a number of la- 
bourers and seamen will be engaged. The 
Georgt Crmnmg (which will be joined at 
the Cove of Cork Lqr H.M. steamer Man) 
has on board two iron steamers in frame, 
the Euftkraies and the Tigris, with their 
materials , and ample stores ; in all, pro- 
bably, littlp short of 500 tons weight. 
These are made up into many packages, 
which will be transhipped on the coast of 
Syria into small country craft, and con- 
veyed up the Orontes as fat* as it is navi- 
gable. This river, after passing the ancient 
city of Antioch, falls into the Mediterra- 
nean near the Gulf of Scaqderoon. These 
packages will be taken from the Orontes to 
Bir on the Euphrates, across a desert of 
probably 150 miles, /chiefly by camels, 
which carry about half a ton weight each, 
and may be hired on the coast of Syria to 
any number, aud at a trifling expense. 
Some of the heaviest article# will be 
mounted on carriages, which are taken out 
on purpose. At Bir the steamers will be 
re-constructed, and the Grand Seignor and 
Mehemet Ali have promised their protec- 
tion as far as their authority extends. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Jaw. 28. PoHnure, Snow, from Batavia 22d 
Sept, and Cape 13th Nov. ; at Cowes. — 30. Hector, 
Cowley, from Bombay 4th Oct. ; off Liverpool — • 
31. Mangles, Carr, from China < 6th Sept, and 
Mauritius 9tb Nov.; Aurora, Dowson, from Den- 
es] 24th Aug., and Cape 24th Nov. ; both off 
Portsmouth. — John Stamp, Young, from Bombay 
6th Sept, and Cape 11th Nov. ; off the Wight— 
Blakeley, Jackson, from Mauritius 3d Nov. ; off 
Liverpool. — F eb. 2. Penyard Park, Middleton, 
from Mauritius ; VaUeyfieid, S win ton, from Ma- 
dras 2d Oct. and Cape 27th Nov.i and Ceylon, 
Batty, from the Mauritius 26th Oct. » all at Deal. 
—Courier, Palmer, -from Capa 7th Dec. (with 
teas? : at Graveseod.— FairUe, Agar, from Batavia 
29th Sept. ; at Cowes.— Indian, Mackey, from 
Manilla 7th Aug., and Cape 27th Nov. ; off Liver- 
pool. — Kmuloue, Wei bank, from Mauritius 7th 
Oct. ; off Hastings.— 4. Seppings, Freeman, from 
Ceyton 24th Sept, and Cape 30th Nov.; and 
Francis, Kirkus, from Mauritius 6th Nov.; both 
at Deal. — Date son, Dawson, from Manilla 12th 
Aug., and Cape 24th Nov.; at Gravesend.— 6. 
Mcilish, Cowley, from Timor 14th Sept, and Cape 
29th Nov. ; off Baachy Head — 6. Glottal eon, Skin- 
ner, from Cape 29 Nov.; at Deal. — 10. Queen Mab, 
EUmari, from Batavia and Mauritius; at Cowes. 
—13. Cleopatra, Sweet, from V. D. Land 2»th 
Sent ; off Dartmouth. — 16. Matilda, Comin, from 
Cape 30th Nov.; off the Wight — Kitty, Whilton, 
from South Seas; at Deal.— 23. Hellas, Seal lan, 
from China 22d Oct. ; at DuWim— Duckenikld, 
Riddell, from V. D. Liud 27th Oct; at Deal— 
BoHnty Hall, Harding, from Bombay 12th Oct ; at 
Liverpool— 24 Robert, Blyth, from Bombay 26th 
Oct ; at Liverpool— Spartan, Lumaden, from 
China 8th Sept , and Cape; at Liverpool.— Mary, 
Thomson, from Mauritius 29th Nov.; off Swan- 
age— Sr. Hilda , Ogden, from Mauritiua; off 
Deal— Cape Breton , Richardson, from Batavia 
22d Oct. ; at Liverpool— 26. Beatrice , Chasser, 
from Singapore 26th Sept.; and Burrell, Metcalfe, 
from Bengal (Calcutta 22d Sept.); both at Deal— 


Broad-Oak, Hubbard, from the Mauritius 24th 
Nov.; and Selma, Luckie, from Bengal (Calcutta 
24th Sept) ; both at Liverpool, — Margaret, 
Wame, from Mauritius 12th Nor., and Cape 16th 
Dec.; at Cowes. 

Departures. 

JAM. 27. fanny, Anderson, for Batavia and 
Singapore; from Liverpool — 28. Claremont , Ste- 
phens, for Bengal ; and Watkins, Whiteside, for 
Batavia and Singapore ; both from Liverpool- 
30. General Kyd, ApUn, for Madias, Bengal, and 
China; from Portsmouth. — 31. Herculean, King, 
for Rio and Bengal ; from Liverpool— Fits. 3. 
Jjouisa, M'Cutcheon, for Mauritius; from Deal. 
4. Ixntinm, Cain, for Launceston; from Deal.— 
9. Trough ton, Thomson, for Singapore and China; 
from Deal. — 10. Pyramus , Weller, for Singapore; 
Thomas Snook, Brown, for Cape ; Adonis, Hawks, 
for Mauritius; William Bryan, Roman, add Flo- 
rentin, Deloilte, both for N.S. Wales; Batavia , 
Blair, for Batavia; Tyne, Brown, and Plctis , Par- 
sons, both for Mauritius (vice Bordeaux); all 

from Deal Morning Star, Linton, for Ceylon ; 

from Cowes. — 11. Hindoo, Askew, for Bengal; and 
John Dennistoun, Mackie, for V.D. Land and 
N.S. Wales; both from Liverpool. 


PASSENGERS FROM THE EAST. 


Per Mangles, from China : Mr. Lotus— From 
Mauritius: Mrs. Carr; Miss Spears; Col. Forbes, 
Royal Artillery ; Capt. Theaker, late of the Ear I 
gf Eldon. 


Per John Stamp , from Bombay (corrected list): 
W. C. M'Lean, Esq. ; Capt. Bellamy; Mr. W. 
Austin; Mr. Wm. Losell; Mr. Thos. M'Donaldt 
Mr. Wm. M'Kenxie; Wm. Humphrey, invalid 


Per FairUe, from Batavia : Capt C. Davies; 
Mr. Wm. Evans, surgeon R. N. 

Per Burrell, from Bengal : Lieut. O. G. Perrot, 
H. M. 20th Foot ; Mr. Francis Clark ; Mr. John 
Clark. 


Expected . 

Per I*rd Lyndock. from Bengal : Lord Viscount 
Exmouth; J. W. Templer, Esq., for Cape; C. 
Garstin, Esq., for ditto ; Dr. Taylor, for ditto. 

Per Lady Fever sham, from Bombay : Capt the 
Hen. oTp. Upton, H. M. 62d Regt., for Cape; 
Capt W. Stirling. 17th N. I., Mrs. Stirling, and 
two children, foi ditto; Capt Stopford, H.M. 
40th Regt 
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PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Sophia, for Madras, Bengal, and China: 
Charles Hay Cameron, Esq. ; Major Nicholson; 
Mrs. Nicholson ; Lieut Budd ; Mrs. Budd and 2 
children; Mrs. Jenkins; Mrs. Bell; Miss Mea- 
dows; Miss Jenkins; Miss Nicholson ; Lieut 
Campbell; Ens. Clarke; Mr. Pretutargrast ; Mr. 
Lysaght; Mr. Don; Mr. Bell; Mr. Cooke; Mr, 
Nesbitt 5 Mr. W. Nesbitt ; Mr. Innes ; Mr. Harris; 
Mr. Hassell ; Mr. Conll; Mr. C. Clerk. 

Per Abercrombie Robinson, for Madras, Bengal, 
and China : Hon. Mrs. Lindsay ; Mrs. Ballard ; 
Mrs. M'Naughten ; Mrs. Vybach ; two Misses 
Cadell; Colonel Cameron; Mr. Patullo; Dr. and 
Mrs. Roe; Mr. and M's. Robson, and Miss Rob- 
son ; Ens. Stewart ; Mr. Cameion: Mr. McDo- 
nald; Mr. Carter; Mr. Payne; Mr. Elliott; Mr. 
Grey; Mr. Faddy ; Mr. E. Ward; Mr. Raikes ; 
Mr. Wint, 13th L, Drags.; Mr. Imney ; Mr. 
Nnthall ; Mr. Paterson; Mf. Bond; Mr. MUens; 
Mr. Wingfield; Mr. Sfambury ; Mt. Gordon; 
Mr. M'lntosh ; Mr. Pattle, 16th Lancers; Mr. 
Deaplnado. 

Per George the Fourth, for Madras, Bengal, and 
China : Colonel Reed and lady ; Capt Codring- 
ton and lady; Capt Mkhell and lady; Capt' 
McDonald and lady; Mr. Bnstow and lady; two 
Misses Bristow, and Mr. Bristow; Mrs. Wool- 
len; Mre. Siuoult; Mrs. Smith; Miss Ferris; 
Miss Griffiths; Miss Davis; Dr. Clarke; Ens. 
Ferryman, 44th N. I ; Mf. M'Mullan ; Mr. Ball; 
Mr. Kemp; Mr. ShUte; Mr.Hussey; Mr.Cooper; 
Mr. Crawford ; Mr. Reynolds; Mr. M'Culloich ; 
Mr. Walker; Mr. Nlchol; Mr. Toirens; several 
native servants ; 150 Company's recruits. 

Per Lord Ijowther , for Bombay and China; Mrs. 
Cribble; Mrs. Grant; Miss Awdry; Mr. and 
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.Mrs. Waddle? Mr. end Mr*. Rose; Mr* I^cka; 
Mr. Taylor ; Mr. Crawford; Mr. M‘ Gregor 
Per Threat Couttt, for Bombay and China: 
Wm. Charmer, Esq., Bombay, C. S. ; Mrs. Cha- 
in hr ; Mr. Bain bridge; Cornet Gelto, H. M. 4th 
L. Dragoons ; Cornet Kemp, ditto; Dr. Hadley, 
naaist. surg. H. M. 40th Regt.; Capt. Justice, 
Bombay army; Mr. Forbes; Mr. Ayrton; Mr. 
Stewart; Mr. Jephson; Mr. Gibarde; Mr. Felly; 
Mr. Duffln ; Mr. Plane; Mr. Hogg; Mr. Cullen ; 
Mr. Sewell. 

LOSS OF SHIPPING. 

The Sir Thomtu Munro, Carew, from London 
to V.D. Land and N.S. Wales, was totally lost on 
the night of the 10th Dec., on the Varandhivo 
Reef, at the west end of the Island of Bonarlsta, 
one of the Cape de Verd Islands. Crew and pas- 
sengers saved. 

The Mercury, Middleman, which sailed from 
Calcutta 10th Oct. 1833 for King George's Sound, 
Is reported to be wrecked to the northward of 
Swan River, and the people living in tents. The 
Men key. Pare, sailed from Freemantle 18th July 
last, in search of the wreck. 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Jan. as. At Forres House, Forres. N.B., the 
lady of Capt. H. C. Cotton, of the Madras En- 
gineers, of a daughter. 

H„??*T- In ,i >0 i LUnd ^ lace * the kdy of James Rud- 
dall Todd, Esq., of a son. 

3a At Camberwell, the lady of William Tucker, 
Esq., commander of the East-India ship Malabar 
of a son. K ' 

At r -^ lth «atr, the lady of Cant. T. 
Smith, late of the East-India Native service, of 
a son. 

« At Twickenham, the lady of Dr. Alex- 

ander, Hon. E. I. Company’s service, of a daugh- 

markiaoes. 

Jan. 26- At Cheltenham, Robert Smyth, Esq., 
county of Westmeath, and 
S*®!* 1 * M.P. for that county, to Elisa Punnette, 
daughter of the late James Clunes, Esq., and re- 
llct of Major John Snodgrass, Hon. E.I. Compa- 
ny s service. 

. At l<entran, near Inverness, George Wad- 
Jtoll, Esq^. of the Hon. E. I. Company’s Bombay 

252!* au and of Wfl,rner » Kent, to Catherine, 

SS daUghler of W * Fal coner, Esq., of Len- 

*■ At St- Luke’s Chelsea, Frederick Charles 
Ebhart, Esa., late captain of the 45th regt., to 
Elisabeth, eldest daughter of the late MatorEb- 
hart, commandant of York Hospital. 

Ul At Edinburgh, Edward Binny Glass, Esa.. 
i ^ Hon. E * *• Company’s Madras civilser- 
rlCt *° Is i be1, daughter of the late Janies 
Dickson, Esq., accountant In Edinburgh. 

17 At Hart bum Church, Northumberland, 
previously married according to the 
Roman Catholic religion, Hemy Mon- 
i f mD * T Esq., eldest son of the late 

S&&2BFJSS. 
^M. u s^r,b» cke ’ of L °"«- 

A L Brorale y’ Kent » Captain Robert PatuJlo, 
£ ^ ln ** service of the 

2$*;. E^t-IiKiia C^njDany, to Mary Erskine, 

SttViES 'iS.ke. w c,pt p ** er RoU * nd - 

m?*v A m c i? rte * Church, Mary- le- bone. Major 
JSf . *5? .*”"7 » *r> eldest 


l Maicr, 


•nny» w Bessie, 

teghter of Lieut. Col. M’CaskiU of the mh 

Ktjti 

'Lately. At Budock, Cornwall, William Bonnis- 
Jfr*- **!•* surgeon and assay-master, Hon. E. I 
Company s service, Madras Establishment, to 


DEATHS. 

Noe. 17. At Woolwich Common, Catherine El- 
phinstone, youngest daughter of Lieut. CoL CV- 
^“L^commandmg the Royal Artillery at Colon- 

Jan. 3. At Cheltenham, in His 76th year, Lieu t. 
Col. Walter Canlfield Lennon, formerly of the 
Madras Engineers. 7 

17. At Tunbridge Wells, Jane, relict of William 
Bal com be. Esq., formerly of the Island of Sc Hew 
lena, and late colonial treasurer of New Sooth 
Wales, with whose family Napoleon Buonaparte 
spent many of his latter hours. 

22. At Pentonville) Sarah, wife of Mr. C. Roo- 
newell, of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service, in her 
34th year. 

23. At his residence in Upper Norton Street. 
Capt. John Betham, of the Indian Navy, eon of 
the Rev- W. Betham, rector of Stoke Lacey. He- 
refordshire, and brother of Sir William Betham. 
of the dty of Dublin. - 

.K 27 ;r S ^ d M en l3f.’ Charl « M - r * h » F.>q., formerly n« 
the Norfolk Circuit, subsequently a L arris ter in 
the Supreme Court at Madras, and on his reumi 
to England, a Member of Parliament. Though 
occupying such a station in society, and betas 
moreover a man of learning, taste, observations 
and polished manners, the latter years of his life 
were nevertheless passed under a cloud, and to 
many, who knew him when he moved in the 
highest ranks of political and literary life, thfc 
notice may be the first announcement they have 
seen or heard of his death. Whether his strait- 
ened circumstances and the obscurity to which, 
m spite of his shining qualities, Mr. Marsh hre 
lately been condemned, were the result of his own 
conduct, or of mi<fortunes properly so called, it 
is difficult to say, and would be uncharitable to 
inquire. He has left a young family totally un- 
provided for. 7 “■ 

28. At Edinburgh, Capt. Robert Huoter, form- 
erly of the 2d Ceylon Regt, and lately from C«* 
ventry. 

FV&. l. At the Green of Passage, Cork. Eliza, 
wife of John George Elphlnstone, Esq., of the 

“ ndon,Td * ugh,CT 

5. In Argy 11-street, in the 24th year of his age. 
George Vernon Colebrooke, Esq., eldest son of 
Henry Colebrooke, Esq., formerly Member of the 
Supreme Council In Bengal. 

6 In his 21st year, Alfred, fifth son of Samuel 
Lawford, Esq., Jun., of Clapham Com moo. 

11. At his house. Grove-lane, Camberwell, in 
bis 52d year, Colonel Wm. ( barles Oliver, of the 
Madras Infantry. He returned from India only 
two months since, after 35 years’ serv ice. 

1 I 3, o A l? , 2 ve **^^ Sarah Ru “ ell > widow of the 
f>? Mndlfi R ***** ’ *•***•» surgeon in Cwant, 

Waroick-house, Worthing, Lieut. Gen. 
Sir Richard Jones, K.C.B., late of the Hon. E. L 
Company’s service, in his 83d year. 

15. At Potter’s Bar, in her 75th year, Mrs. Ca r, 
penter, relict of D. Carpenter, Esq., a very active 
magistrate of the county of Middfeaex, and form- 
erly a distinguished officer of the Bombay es tablish - 

21. At Croydon, Joseph Bordwine, Esq., pro- 
fessor of Fortification to the Hon. East-l ndia 
Company’s Military College, Addiscombe. form- 
erly of the Quarter-Master-General’s S tag. 

Lately. On board H. M. S. Andromache. in rh* 
Eaat-lndies, Lieut. R. T. B. Sheppard/fUM! 

“ O? M» P taaage to the Cape of Good Hope, oo 
the fifth day after leaving Portsmouth, George, 
youngest son of M^jor Longmore. 

- In Jamaica M^^en. Sir Andrew M«DowelL 
K.C.B., formerly on the Madras establishment 

R^t. A N. A L CTde * n ’ Major W ’ Murr *y* of the 46th 
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N.B. The Utter* P.C. denote prime cost, or manttficturcrs' price* ; A* advance (per cent.) on the same t 
D. discount (per cent.) on the same / N.D. no demand.— The Itazstr mnund is equal to 82 lb. 2 oz. 2 
dre., andKHibavtr maunds equal to 110 factory maunds. Goods sold by So. Rupees R. mds. produce 
5 to 0 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy w equal to 500 tb. The 
Surat Candy is equal to 746fe lb. The Pecul is equal to 133J 1b. The Corge is 20 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, August 28, 183f. 


Rs.A Rs. A. 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt.l4 0 OH 20 0 

Bottles HOI* 0 — 13 D 

Coals B. md. o 4i — 0 5J 

Copper Sheathing, 16-32 ..F.md. 36 15 — 37 3 

Braaiers*, do. 34 8 — 34 14 

— — Thick sheets do. — . 

Old Gross do. 33 4 — 33 8 

Bolt do. 34 3 — 34 7 

Tile do. 37 0 — 37 15 l 

— — Nalls, assort. do. 47 0 — 53 0 

Peru Slab .Ct.Rs. do. 30 0 — 31 8 

Russia ...Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas do. 1 9 — 1 11 

Cottons, chintz nee. 1 

Muslins, assort. do. 1 2 — 13 0 

Yarn 16 to 170 mar 0 4 — 08 

Cutlery, fine 40 to 00A.&P.C. 

Glass 4A. — 8A. 

Hardware 30A. — 50A. 

Hosiery, cotton 4A. — 2oA. 

Ditto, silk 20 to 25 D.fcP.C. 


Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. P.rad. 4 8 @ 4 I0 r 

flat do. 4 10 — 4 12 

English, sq do. 3 4 — 37 

flat do. 3 6 — 3 10 

Bolt .do. 3 8 — 3 II 

: Sheet do. 4 0 — 5 0 

Nails cwt. 11 0 — 15 4 

Hoops F.md. 3 9 - 3 12 

Kentledge cwt. 1 3 — 1 4 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 11 — 6 IS 

* unstamped do. 0 8—69 

Millinery 25 to 35D.dt P.C. 

Shot, patent bag — 

Spelter Ct. Ra. F. md. 4 12 — 4 14 

Stationery 25 to40A.& P.C. 

Steel, English Ct.Rs. F. md 5 13 — 5 14 

— — Swedish do. 6 13 — 7 2 

Tin Plates Sa.Rs. box 19 8 — 20 0 

Woollens, Broad cloth, fine ..yd. 2 15 — 8 2 

coarse and middling. ... 1 3 — 212 

Flannel fine 1 6 — 1 15 


MADRAS, October 1, 1835. 


Rs. 

Bottles 100 7 @ 

Copper, Sheathing candy 315 — 

Cakes do. 280 — 

Old da 250 — 

Nails, assort do. 280 — 

Cottons, Chintz 10 A. — 

Muslins and Ginghams 13A. — 

Longcloth, fine 30A. — 

Cutlery, fine P.C. — 

Glass and Earthenware P.C. — 

Hardware 20 A. — 

Hosiery PC. — 

Iron, Swedish candy 42 — 

— English sq da 25 — 

— Flat and bolt ,....do. 25 — 


Rs. 

8 [ Iron Hoops 

3*10 Nalls 


290 I Lead, Pig 

280 Sheet 

300 Millinery 

15 A. Shot, patent 

20 A. Spelter 

40 A. Stationery 

10 A. Steel, English 

10 A. Swedish 

30 A. Tin Plates 

10 A. Woollens, Broadcloth, fine 

50 | coarse 

28 — Flannel, fine 

28 | 



Rs. 

Rs. 

candy 

25 @ 

28 

.da 

— . 1 1 . 

____ 

.da 

42 — 

45 

.da 

35 — 

40 


20A. — 

___ 


20A. — 

25 A. 

candy 

45 — 

50 


45A. — 

50 A. 

candy 

80 — 

85 

.do. 

50 — 

55 

.box 

20 — 

91 


15 D. — 

20D. 


15 D. — 

SOD. 


P.C. — 

10 A. 


BOMBAY, October 25, 1834. 




R». _ 

Rs. 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Anchors 

.cwt. 

10 @ 

— _ 1 

Iron, Swedish, bar 

.St. candy 51.8 @ 

__ 



1 



do. 27 


Coals 

hald. 

7 - 

10 1 

Hoops 




Copper, Sheathing, 16-32 . 

.cwt. 

53 


Nails 




Thick sheets 


55 



do. 6 


Plate 


53 





Tile ...< 

.da 

51 

, 

— da for nails . . . . 







Lead, Pig 

rwt. It) 


— — [/mirrlfithi 




Sheet T 

. An. (].(i 


Muslins 


-- 

-- 

Millinery 

30 D. — 

lob. 

— Other goods 




— — 

Shot, patent 



Yarn, No*. 20 to 60 . . 


0J3 

. . 

Spelter 


- 

Cutlery, table 


P.C. 



Stationery 

P. C. 

— . 

Glass and Earthenware . . . 


30 D. — 

35 D 

Steel, Swedish 

tub 12 — 

- 

Hardware 


P. C. 

— 

Tin Plate* 



Hosiery, half hose 


P. C. 

| 

Woollens, Broad cloth. 

fine ..yd. 4 — 

7 




1 

— coarse 


2.4 





; Flannel, fine 




CANTON, October 14, 1834, 


Drg. DrsJj 

Cottons, Chintz, 28 yds. piece J| (ffy 31 Smalts 

Longcloth* da 2| — 9 . Steel, Swedish 

Muslins, 20|ds do. — — i,' Woollens, Broadcloth 

— Cambrics, 40 yds da 3 — 4| do. ex super . . . . . 

Bandannoes do. 1J — 2 . Camlets 

— - Yarn, Nos. 16 to 10 pecul 30 — 55 Do. Dutch 


lion* Bar 

Rod 


— 

Long Ells 

■Tin, Straits 

pig 

da 4J 

, 

Tin Plates 






Dfs. Dr*, 
-pecul 30 @ 60 
..tub 4 — 

...yd. 0.70 —1.15 


. .pee. jo — XI 
. do. 28 38 

..do. 71—8 

pecul 16 — 151 
..box .9 — 
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Price s of European Goode in the East. 

SINGAPORE, September 4, 1834. 


IMabcBj 


Anchor* pecul 

Bottles 100 

Copper Neils and Sheathing pecul 

Cottons, Madapollams, 24yd. by 36in. pcs. 

Irait Irish 24 36 do. 

— — - Longdoihs 38 to 40 • • • • 36 do. 

do. do. 40-44 do. 

do. do 44-54 do. 

50 do. 

64 do. 

Prints, 7*8- tingle colours da 

9-8 da 

— — Cambric, 12yds. by 42 to 45 In.* -da 

Jaconet , 20 44 * • 46 • • • -da 

Lappets, 10 40 • • 44 • •• •do. 

Chintz, fancy colours da 


Dr*. Dr*. 1 1 Die. Do, 

8 (2 9 'Cotton Hkfs. imlt. Batdck, dble.* -doa. if (ad 4 

31—81 da do Pulllcat doa. If — * 

37 — 39 Twist, 20 to 40 -- pecul 44 —46 

11—3 Hardware, assort. «• Urn. desn. 

11—3 Iron, Swedish — -pecul 4J — 4 

31— 61 1 English da 2} — 3 

41— 71 NaSs < da 7 — 9 

51— 81 [Lead, Pig *---*da 41— 5 

— — , Sheet da umalmhle 

— — J Shot, patent .bag — — 

21—8 .Spelter ...pecul 4 — 41 

3 — 31 Steel, Swedish .do 5) — 

11 — 2$ English da — — 

\very U-, Woollens, Long Ells ...... »..pcs. 10 — 11 

Jmit D.! Camblets .....da 26 — 24 

4 — 6ij Ladles' cloth .....yd- K1 — fl| 


REM 

Calcutta, Sept. 22, 1834.— Considerable sales of 
Mule Twist have been effected this week, chietly 
of No. 40, the price of which has somewhat de- 
clined. Turkey Red Yam and Orange Twist con- 
tinue in good inauiry at improved prices. Some 
trifling sales of Yellow Twist have been effected 
at former prices. Other Dyes remain Inactive.— 
Chintzes meet with fair demand, and White Cot- 
tons continue in good iuquliy. — Woollens continue 
In fair inquiry, chiefly of inferior qualities, and 
some sales have been effected at improved rates. 
Copper: the market continues yet inactive, and 
the prices of the assortments have considerably 
declined, owing to the heavy stock in the market. 
—Iron : sales have not been so considerable as 
last week, and the prices of some of the assort- 
ments have slightly declined. — Pr. Cur. 

Madras, Oct. 1, 1834.— Europe Goods continue 
without any material change, both in prices and 
demand. 

Bombay, Oct. 18, 1834^— The returns of the past 
week, as exhibited in details, shew that notwlth- 


A R K£. 

standing the effect which the native holidays an- 
ally h&faon ail mercantile transactions, business bats 
not during that period been altogether at a stand. 
Our market, however, is in general still coni, 
dered inactive, and for those articles in particular, 
in which the Marwxr merchants exclusively deal, 
no reaction can be expected till the fate or Joud- 
pore be ascertain^ as the greater portion of their 
trade passes through, that country, in its way to 
the upper prov inces — Pr. Cur. 

Singapore, Sepl. 4, 1834.— Very little doing in 
Piece goods and twist. 

Canton , Sept. 30, 1834. — Since the re-opening of 
the trade on the 27th iast, a demand for cotton 
piece goods and yam has taken place, but under 
improvement in price. The importations hare been 
extensive Our market for Woollens is deprewecL 
—Oct. 14. The pilot chops have not yet been 
granted for the numerous vessels waiting to enter 
our port, which continues the obstruction of the 
British trade.— Pr. Cur. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta, Sept. 25, 1834. 

_ Government Securities. 

Buy.] Rs. As. R*. \s. [Sell. 

Prem. 21 0 Remittable, Nalto887. 20 1) Prem. 

24 8 Other Numbers- • 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 1 0 

0 10 Ditto 2 do. 0 4 

Par Ditto.... 3 do. — — 

none .... Ditto. ...4 da 

• o/ New 5 per Cent, from \ n . 

3 8 \ Na 1151 to end ../ 0 4 

3 4 3d 6 per Cent. 1829-30. . 2 12 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loan, 1832-33. 1 0 Disc. 

11,800 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 10,400. 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 6 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills 4 0 da 

Interest on loans on deposit 5 0 da 

Rate of Exchange. 

On London, 12 months' date— to buy. Is. lid. ; to 
sell. Is. lOidL. per Sa. Rupee. 

Ditto, private bills, 6 months' sight— to buy 2*. 2d. ; 
to sell 2s. per Sa. Rupee. 

Madras, Sept. 13, 1834. 


Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1885. 
At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 106$ 

Madras Rs.p-r 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 .. Par. 

Ditto, above Na 1,000 from 4 to 14 Prem. 

Bengal Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. . 
At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1064 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 1| Prem. 

Bombay, Oct. 25, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

Bill* on London, at 6 ma sight, 2s. to 9s. Id. 
per Rupee. 

On Calcutta, at 30 days’ sight, 106.4 to 106.12 Bom. 

Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Madras,, at 30 days* sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remittable Loan, 130.2 to 131.12 Bom. Rs. per 106 
Sa. Rupees. 

5 per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to die period 
of discharge, 1068 to 107.12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-96, 107-8 to 110.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to 11Q.4 per ditta 
4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditta 


Government Securities. 

Six per cent. Bengal Remittable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vie. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs 26 Prem. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers , viz. 106$ Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 24 Prem. 

Flveper cent Bengal Unremlttable Loan. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Broken in buying andselling Pub- 
lic Securities, viz. 106A Madras Rs. per 
100 Sa. Rs. 2 Disc. 

Digitized 


Singajtore, Sept. 4, 1834. 

Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 6d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210] Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 

Canton, Oct. 14, 1834. 
Exchanges, Ac. 

On London, 6 ma sight, 4s. 8d.to4s. 9d perSp.DoI. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 206 Sa. Rs. per 109 
Sp. Dols — Company’s ditto, 3u days, 206 SaRs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Hi. 216 to 218 per ditta 
Syoee Silver at Lintin, 3$ to 4 per cent prem. 

by Google 




LIST of SHIPS Trading to INDIA end Eastward of the CAPE of GOOD HOPE 


( 21 # ) 




THE LONDON MARKETS, Feb. 24. 


S«<gw*—The market for Wert and East India 
sugars is heavy and declining. The public sales of 
Mauritius begun yesterday, bet went off eery hea- 
vily, at a deeTine of 6d. to Is. per cwt. 

CoJflg« continues In good demand. 

Silk The East- India Sale of Silk commenced 

yesterday, the total quantity brought forward was 
2100 bales; the quantity passed the sales is 690 
bales, out of which about ft*) bales were refused, 
being not more than was previously expected. 
Good Silks fully maintained previous prices, and 
indeed in some instances an advance was obtained, 
there is much of Inferior quality in the sale, which 
being but litle enquired for, went at corresponding 
prices. Toe prices this afternoon were tne same 
as yesterday ; 1407 bales had passed the Sale. 

Indigo*— At the sales on the 20th, the quantify 
put up was 921 chests : 469 chests Bengal, 427 do. 
Oude, 19 do. Madras, 6 do. Java. The whole of 
the Oudcs were either withdrawn or bought in ; 
the Bengal was mostly of good shipping quality, 
and sola at from 2d. a 3d. under the average of the 
January sale, which, considering the prejudice of 
the trade against intermediate public sales, is as 
well as could be expected. The Madras brought 
last sale's prices. 

The prices since the sales have been completely 
nominal : no purchases whatever are reported. 

Cotton. — There were considerable sales of Cotton 
here last week, at rather higher prices : the mar- 
ket has since been steady, but few sales to any ex- 
tent reported. The accounts from Liverpool con- 
tinue favourable. 

Tea. — The sales of free-trade tea, chiefly from 
the Cape of Good Hope, took place on tne 19th 
and 20th February. The quantities were 2,798 
chests and 17 boxes of Bohea, which sold at Is. 4d. 
to 2s. ; 3,656 chests and 874 boxes of Congou at 
Is. 5|d. to 2s. 61d. ; 249 chests Souchong bought 
In at 2s. 51. ; 155 chests Hyson Skin, Is. llid. to 
2s. 2d. ; 349 chests, Ac. strong Hyson, at 2s. 8d. to 
3s. 7d ; 301 chests of young Hyson, some sold at 
3s. 6d. to 4s. 2d., the rest bought in at 3s. id. ; 946 
packs of gunpowder, which were chiefly sold at 
3s. 9}d. to 5s* 8d , a few bought in. The biddings 


on the part of the trade, were active during the 
whole of the sales, and the quotations realised 
fully supported the advance in the market that 
has taken place since the rupture with the Chinese 
authorities and Lord Napier at Canton became 
known. 

Ata public sale of Tea at Liverpool on the 12th, 
a small cargo, by the flee seteea direct ft a m 
Canton, was offered, and nearly aU sold, compris- 
ing 592 packages Bohea, 1378 ditto Corunm, 127 
ditto Souchong, 35 ditto Twankny, 428 ditto Hy- 
son, 175 ditto Orange Pekoe* die quality ofCm- 
gou and Bohea. particularly one chop of the 
farmer, was fully equal. If wot * — 


parcel of free-trade tea yet imported into the king- 
dom ; generally, the prices Obtained were quite 
equal to the late advanced rates paid In London, 
and one dujp Congou sold 2d. to 3d. per 11k higher. 
The first sale consisted of 592 packages Sober ; 
Congou packages told, doty paid, at 3a. 6d. to 
3a. 6t<L, equal to 21 . to 2s. old* in hand* 1,188 
packages Congou, one chap at Cs. 2 ' d. to 2a. 3|(U 
another Is Is. 9)d. to Is. SJd., and a few small 
chops at 2s. Old. to 2s. 8|d*i 127 packages, celled 
Souchong, but oonsJdemd Campof, and conse- 
quently, duty doubtful, withdrawn; 35 chests 
Twankey, at 2s. 3*4. to 2a. fld.; 150 chests Hyson, 
ooe chop at ts. 2d. to fe. 9Vd^ Ihe rest at 3a lad. 
to 3a. 10 id. per lb. There were also offered and 
sold 250 packages Hyson, 675 Congou, 63 Caper 
Congou, 188 Orange Pekoe, imported from Bom- 
bay ; Hyson sold at 2 k 2d. to 8s. 4*d, Congou 
Is. 5Jd. to Is. 04., Caper Congou at I*, id. to 
la lid., Orange Pekoe Is. 6Jd. (o 2s. Id. per lb. 
Several paresis were likewise offered for exporta- 
tion ouly, but nearly all withdrawn. 

The trade la In a state of considerable excitement 
In consequence of the news from Canton. The 
speculators who purchased in anticipation of the 
intercourse with China bong suspended for a con- 
siderable period will bum their fingers, as Ten 
are vary heavy. If not lower. But little is expected 
to be dune till the approaching Eart-India House 
sale of six millions of pounds commences. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from January 27 to FArwtry 23, 1835. 


1 Jan. 

1 Bank 

Stock. 

1 27 

223 

28 

223} 224) 

29 I 

224 

30 

224* 

31 

224 

Feb. 


1 2 

| 224 

1 3 

224 224) 

4 

1 224} 

5 

224 224) 

! 6 

| 224 

1 7 

223)2234 

9 | 

| 223} 

10 

2234224 

11 ! 

— 

1 12 

223)224) 

1 13 

— 

14 

— 

16 

2244224} 

17 1 

224) 

18 

224)224) 

1 19 I 

224*224} 

20 | 

— ! 

21 

224 ! 

23 

223 224 ! 


3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct 3} Pr.CtJ New 3J | Long I 
Red. Consol*. Red. Pr.Cent. Annuities. 


India 

Stock. 


4 Pr.CtJ India 

1826. ! Bonds. 


E*dx [ 

Bills. 


91 $91 5 91 91) 99j99* 99 99) 17,j 17* 259 , 

91 }92' 91 $91} 99*100 99)99.} 17,* 17,* ‘259$ 
92|92f 91|924 100 Oj 99^994 17,* 17*259 GO 
93 93) 92*9 100$0| IOC Of 17,J 17*259 60 
i92*92* 92 92*100i0}99* 0*17* 17^259 9} 


92 1 93 

92*934 

92*93 * 

92592 

|92f 92 

92|92 f 

92492? 

92*92} 

92*92} 

92f92} ( 

92 § 92 }| 
92} 92*, 

93 93* 
92*93 
92J934 ; 
92f93 
92J92J 
92492) 
9lj91f 


92192| 1004 

924924 , 100*05 

924 92f 10040- 
1 9 1*924 100)0 L 
92 92j lOOlO) 
92 924 100|o4 
91 192 lOOfoI 
,91*92* lOoloj, 
92 92* 100)f 
92 924 lOOj’ 

92 92) 100; 

92f 924 1 
92)921 100*0} 
92)92* 1 OOf Of 
92)92* 100§) I 
92)92* 100|04 
91f924 lOOfO) 
91) 913 99*99* 
91) 90* 99)994 


100 04 17,5 259* 

100 0) 17,J 174259)9} 
99* 04 17* 17,5259)94 
99} 0 17* 17,5 ~ 

|99} 0 17* 17,5 258 8 1 

.99199*17117,5 — 

99*995 1 7f 259 

j99?99* 1 7,2 I7f — 
99*99417,11 


■■■ 7,2 2 58* 

99*99* - - 

99f99j 17,2 17,1 259 
99)99$ 17f 17,5 259 
99* 0) 17* 17,5 259) 

99504 17,5 — 

99* 04 1.7 § 17,1 2584 
99*0 17* 1 7,? 259 
99*99f 17, J 17* — 

99*99* 17{j| 17,$ — 

98J994 17* 17,* 2564 ! 


19 20p4l 
,19 21p 41 


42p 
42p 
20 22p42 4Sp 

- 


20p 11 4Sp 

90 — - j> •! l Up 
2p 10 42p { 
JO 22p|37 4 Ip 

20 21 p 38 40p| 

9 40p 

21 9ffp|a9 40p' 

JO 22\) :>9 40p‘ 

-P 40p | 

21p 139 4^p 
20 22p39 4 Ip 
20 22p[39 40p , 
— 39 40p , 

20 22p 39 40p 


Frederick Barry \ Stock and^Shm* &r& 



19 ‘20p 

18 20p 


98 8%»i 

f 

|S8 9ip h. 
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ASIATIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Calcutta. 

LAW. 

Suprsmk Court, September 1. 

The Martine Case. — Mr. Turton moved, 
on behalf of Bollone Begum, Sully Be- 
gum, Peggy Begum and others, female 
legatees under the will of General Mar- 
tine deceased, and residents of Lucknow. 
It appeared that there had been a suspen- 
sion of the payment of their pensions or 
annuities since the year 1827, and that 
they had in consequence been forced to 
borrow money for their support, paying 
interest for the same at the rate of 2 and 
3 per cent, per mensem — the usual rate of 
interest at. Lucknow. It also appeared 
that these legatees had not appeared by 
counsel in the former stages of this cause. 
On these, among other grounds, the 
learned gentleman now applied to the 
court that a re- consideration of the interest 
of these legatees under the will might be 
allowed to take place, and, in the mean- 
time, that the interest of the fund appro- 
priated to them might be used for their 
maintenance and support. 

Rule nut granted. 

Insolvent Debtors* Court, October 8. 

In the matter of Alexander and Co . — The 
Advocate - General moved for a day to be 
appointed for the aadgnees and Mr. Na- 
thaniel Alexander, their secretary, to an- 
swer questions to be put to them touching 
the sale of certain indigo factories, alleged 
in the petition and affidavit he then held 
in bis hand, to have been sold considerably 
under their value, and under circumstances 
which called for the interference of the 
court. The names of the factories were 
Neescbunderpore and Autpara. He would 
not have brought forward the question as 
a rule nisi, if it could properly have been 
done by serving notice to the parties; but 
there were circumstances which would ren- 
der such a course unadvisable, which would 
lie quite apparent to the court when he 
mentioned, tiiat one part of his application 
was, that the assignees should be restrained 
from completing the contract they had 
began. The circumstances of the case 
were briefly these. Some time ago, an 
application bad been made, on the part of 
the bank of Bengal, for the sale of e part 
of the factories ( mort gaged to them, and 
rejected on the ground that it was not 
sufficiently general, and applied only to a 
part. At that time, an offer to a consi- 
derable eitent was made for these factories 
by Messrs. Greig and Donaldson, aud re* 
fused by tlie bank of Bengal, the mort- 
A suit. Jour. N. S. Vol. 1 6. No.64, 


gages, on the ground of its insufficiency. 
Mr. Sanpir, who had the management of 
part of the concern, at that time, proposed 
to the bank of Bengal to give Rs. 15,000 
for these two concerns, which the bank po- 
sitively refused, but which the assignees 
shewed an inclination to accept. Upon 
this, Messrs. Greig and Donaldson offered 
for these two concerns Rs. 20,000, which 
the bank seemed inclined to accept, but 
which they afterwards withdrew to make 
an offer for the whole concern, of which 
these two factories formed a third part, it 
not being considered proper for the con- 
cern to be divided. That went off, and 
Mr. Sanpir, or some one on bis behalf, 
made a purchase of one-third of the con- 
cern of Neescbunderpore. In August 
last, when these factories were advertised 
for sale, Mr. Greig, drinking that he might 
make an advantageous purchase, called at 
Neescbunderpore, where he saw Mr. San- 
pir, who w as then the manager of the con- 
cern on behalf of the assignees, who were 
still carrying it on. Mr. Greig mentioned 
his intention to purchase the concern, when 
Mr. Sanpir discouraged him from doing 
so, stating that he should leave it soon, 
and that he considered it hardly worth the 
value. The next morning, however, Mr, 
Sanpir came to Calcutta, and wished to 
prevail upon the assignees to advance him 
a considerable sum to renew the leases, 
clearly shewing that he had it in mind to 
make the purchase. The assignees, un- 
willing, be presumed, to advance more, 
employed him to sell it for them if he 
could obtain a purchaser, and he sold 
Nceschunderpore to Mr. Rogers, of the 
firm of Hamilton and Co., for Rs. 10, (XXX 
It Was alleged that Mr. Rogers, being a 
friend of his, bought it for him ; in other 
words, that Mr. Sanpir bought for himself 
that property which the assignees had em- 
ployed him, as their servant, to sell. Sub- 
sequently to this, he was employed to sell 
the other part of this concern, Autpara, 
which he sold to Mr. Bell for Rs. 5,000; 
now this Mr. Bell, it was alleged, was a 
friend, and indeed a partner, of Mr. .Hur- 
ry, one of the assignees, in different con- 
ceros, though it was stated in the affidavit 
that the deponent could not say whether 
Mr. Hurry had or bad not any share in 
that factory. For these two factories, one 
of which had been sold for Rs. 10,000 and 
the other for Us. 5,000, Mr. Greig bad 
offered Rs. 20,000 and had been put off 
by the assignees. As soon as be found 
that they were for sale, he gave the as- 
signees notice that he was willing to give 
Ra. 20,000 for them, and subsequently to 
the contract lie offered to purchase them at 
(2 I'P 
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Rs. 22,00a He mentioned this to shew 
bow mud) under, their real value they had 
been sold. The deponent also said, that 
when be offered Rs. 70,000 for the whole 
concern, he estimated these two factories 
at Rs. 20,000, and that be then believed, 
and still believed them to be of that value. 
It appeared by the certificate before him, 
that Mr. Sanpir was still in debt to the 
concern on two accounts; one indivi- 
dually, and another as partner in another 
factory. In the first place, there bad been 
no public sale, to begin with. He did 
not mean to say that assignees were bound 
in all cases to sell by public auction ; he 
admitted that they were allowed to exer- 
cise their own judgment ; but it was on 
their own responsibility. If they could 
effect a better sale by private contract than 
by public auction, they were undoubtedly 
entitled to do so ; but bow was it on the 
present occasion? An application was 
made to them when it got abroad that they 
were to be sold ; but they waited not, — 
they inqoired not, — but actually sold them 
for Rs. 1 5,000, when they were aware that 
Messrs. Greig and Donaldson would have 
given a larger sum. There were also 
other persons in the market who would 
have purchased them. Mr. W. Storm 
offered Rs. 5,500 for one of them ; what 
he would have given was of course only 
known to himself; but it appeared that 
they rather chose to take Rs. 5,000 from 
Mr. Bell, who was stated to be a partner 
of Mr. Hurry in another concern. He 
need not call attention more than he had 
done to the affidavit. The letters formed 
part of the grounds, and it wss alleged in 
the petition that they complained of the 
proceeding that had taken place, — that the 
best bad not been made of that property 
from which the petitioner expected a divi- 
dend, — that it had been sold by partiality 
when a better price might have been ob- 
tained, — that it had been illegally sold, 
and bought in by Mr. Sanpir; and under 
these circumstances, the prayer was that 
the assignees be restrained from carrying 
the sale into effect till the matter is in- 
quired into. Tbe application was made 
under tbe 49th and 56th sections of the 
Act, which were sufficiently comprehen- 
sive on the subject. 

Mr. Turlon, on behalf of the assignees, 
attempted to argue one or two points, but 
Sir John Grant declined hearing him un- 
less be consented to shew cause at once, 
which Mr. Turion was not disposed to do. 

A question having been raised about 
coats, for which the rules do not provide 
except in particular cases, tbe order nut 
was granted on condition that the petitioner 
pay the costs in the event of the rule 
being discharged. During tbe bearing of 
this question, several remarks were made 
by the counsel to each other aside, in an- 
swer to one of which the Advocate-general 


offered, on behalf of tbe deponent, to pay 
down tbe twenty thousand rupees offered 
for the factories, immediately, if tbe as- 
signees would take them. 

In tbe Insolvent Court this day, on a 
motion made by Mr. Turton, in tbe mat* 
ter of tbe late firm of Cruttenden and Co-, 
Sir J. P. Grant took occasion to express 
himself strongly averse to any delay tak- 
ing place in the disposal of the asset* be- 
longing to the insolvent estates. “ I «n 
quite satisfied,** said Sir John, u that tbe 
indigo factories are worked solely for tbe 
benefit of those engaged in carrying them 
on ; and if I sit here at the time of the 
expiration of the order which allows tbe 
assignees to deity the sale, it will require 
some very strong grounds to induce roe to 
renew it.” — Englishman, November 22. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

BOrTDLECUND. 

The Caumjwre Examiner , in a long ar- 
ticle, has pointed out tbe asserted serious 
mismanagement of the revenue affairs of 
Bundlecund. It observes : — 

“ If there is one part more than ano- 
ther of our dominions which truly merits 
the attention of the statesman, philanthro- 
pist, and indeed of every thinking miod, 
it is Bundlecund. It would be difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to give an accurate 
and detailed sketch of tbe state of tbe 
country during tbe period immediately 
antecedent to its being annexed to our 
possessions. Suffice it to observe, that 
heartless spoliation, systematic bad faith 
on the part of tbe ruling powers, an utter 
want of public confidence, the non-exist- 
ence of laws protective or defensive, tbe 
unopposed privilege of the strong to prey 
upon tbe weak, and emigration to a vast 
extent, constituted the leading features of 
its gross mismanagement, mid had the 
effect of bringing tbe best part of tbe 
country to the verge of ruin. We com- 
menced our rule with something like fide- 
lity to compacts, we introduced something 
like regular and practical administration, 
and tbe assessment imposed, admRtiog 
that it was occasionally unequal, was upon 
the whole moderate. True it is, that mis- 
chief was done through tbe ignorance of 
our European, and the intrigues of onr 
native functionaries ; much that was in- 
tended excellently both for the Govern- 
ment and public weal was thus marred ; 
still an improvement was observable ; num- 
bers of tbe agricultural communities, who 
had migrated, were induced to return and 
settle, and in a brief period after the com- 
mencement of our rule, tbe greater part 
of the country was justly considered to be 
in a thriving state.* 1 

The writer then states tbe results of the 
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different systems of management, the con- 
flict of those systems, the collision of the 
superintending officers, and the miscon- 
duct of the native officers, and he con- 
cludes 

“ Such being the state of affairs in both 
districts, such having been the manage- 
ment of the whole province, we cannot 
wonder that the accounts, for the correct- 
ness of which we vouch, should exhibit 
yearly unequivocal proofs of increasing 
loss to the government, and that the past 
season having been one of drought, pesti- 
lence and dearth,, calamities following 
upon the grievances bad enough of years 
preceding, thcal most ruin of the province 
lias been sealed. It is expected that the 
whole revenue for 1241, will not amount 
to much above 1.4,00,000, which fifteen 
years ago was collected with regularity. 
It is just to observe that the government 
liave borne their full share of loss, and it 
would be wrong to deduce from the proofs 
daily exhibited to oar eyes, and coming to 
our ears, of the general misery and distress 
of the people, that the government have 
mot consented to make great sacrifices. In 
Ibis respect they have fully and humanely 
done their duty, and measures really ju- 
dicious and healing are in progress, for 
which the people are hound to be grateful. 
In zillalf Banda, we believe, the operations 
of the special commission hive been sus- 
pended, and the experiment of Khaus ma- 
nagement discontinued. The ryotwar col- 
lecting establishment, which cost near 20 
per cent, extra on the sum realized, has 
been or is about to be abolished. And a 
moderate village settlement for a long term 
has been formed, or is in course of forma- 
tion, with the old zemindars, and village 
communities. It is to be hoped that, 
along with these measures of improvement, 
will be introduced a thorough reforma- 
tion, in the dismissal of a host of unprin- 
cipled native officers, and a change in the 
system of revenue management. The 
government have a right to expect, while 
they consent to great sacrifices, that the 
people should be also taught to appreciate 
them rightly ; that efficacy should be given 
to the arrangements sanctioned by honest 
and zealous co-operation on the part of all 
their functionaries, and that the system of 
controul and direction should assume a 
character of effective, and, where it may 
be necessary, of coercive influence, in place 
of mistaken leniency and unvigilant su- 
pervision.” 

The Cawnpore Examiner relates the fol- 
lowing fact; — M A friend who travelled 
lately through part of Bundlecund, has 
related to us some melancholy particulars, 
relative to the state to which some of the 
poorer inhabitants of that afflicted district 
have been reduced by poverty and disease. 
Whilst lying off Calpee, bis boatmen 


could scarcely prepare their meals, from 
the manner in which they were beset Vy 
the starving inhabitants, who, hovering 
round them with the mien and aspect of 
maniacs, craved wildly and piteously for 
food. In kneading the at a, a small quan- 
tity occasionally fell upon the ground, on 
which old and young, parents and children, 
as if moved by a common impulse, threw 
themselves forward upon the spot, evin- 
cing, by tbeir fearful eagerness and total dis- 
regard to natural affection, the intensity of 
their agony. Our informant states, that the 
condition of those people surpassed any tiling 
that his eyes had ever witnessed, or his inaa- 
gination portrayed. They were literally * liv- 
ing skeletons* in the last stage of destitution. 
On food being presented, some appeared 
incapable of partaking of it, whilst others 
displayed an inhuman voracity, which it 
was painful to behold.” 

NEW AGENCY FIRM. 

The new firm of Carr, Tagore, and Co. 
is announced to-day. The second mem- 
ber of this firm is Baboo Dwarkanath Ta- 
gore, some time dewan of the Salt Board, 
which office he vacated about six weeks 
ago, for the purpose of commencing the 
career of a general merchant and agent. 
The circumstance is worthy of notice, since 
it is the first iustance of a Hindoo adop- 
ting European habits of business in Cal- 
cutta, and entering into the field of agency 
end foreign commerce on European prin- 
ciples, although the Parsees long since 
set them an example at Bombay. The 
dewansfaip of the Salt Board has lieen con- 
ferred upon Baboo Prosunno Kooroar 
Tagore, who bat been promoted from the 
Turn look agency . — Calcutta Cour., Oct . 5, 

SALE OF THE COMPANY’S FACTORIES. 

The following fact speaks hut little in 
favour of open trade and the abolition of 
restrictions on resort to India. The Com- 
pany's cotton factories, buildings, and re- 
sidence of the late commercial resident at 
Calpee, advertized for sale at the collec- 
tor's kutcherry at Cawnpore, on the 1st 
September, were duly exposed for sale on 
that day, but there were no purchasers and 
the sale was postponed. 

BUURTPORI. 

The rajah has addressed a letter to the 
Governor-general, which he divided into 
seven sections. The first treated of the an- 
cient and firm friendship which has ex- 
isted between the two state*, and which his 
highness hopes may endure to the end of 
time. In tlie second, be solicited the res- 
toration of tlie pergunnah of Govurdhun, 
which his ancient friend the Company had 
appropriated to itself, after the capture of 
Bburtpore. The chief cause for his de- 
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siring the restoration of it was, that it con- 
tained the invaluable bones of bis ances- 
tors, and was moreover tbe only place 
where he could pray wkh effect. Tbe 
third contained a request that tbe English 
government would relinquish all existing 
elaims on him, and grant him a “dis- 
charge.” In the fourth, he made what 
must be a very congenial request, that the 
principle of non-interference should be 
strictly adhered to regarding bis country, 
and that those jagbcers, Ac., which were 
in tbe Cojnpany’s territories, should not 
be interfered with. The fifth entreated 
that bis lordship would turn a deaf ser to 
all complaints against the writer. In tbe 
sixth, he sought permission to repair the 
fort of Bburtpore, to which he was incited 
by tbe very bumene motive of affording 
protection to his ryots; and the seventh 
and last contained a request that the water 
which had been diverted from his lands by 
the Ulwarraja, should be turned into its 
old channel . — Mofuuil Ukkbar , SqU, 20. 

Lin- INSURANCE FUND. 

The repot t of the committee appointed 
by Government to draw up a plan of a 
life-insurance fund, was lately sent in. It 
was accompanied with elaborate tables and 
remarks by Mr. Cumin, founded on the 
military records of the India-House, which 
for another purpose that gentleman care- 
fully studied a short time before he left 
England last year. With the advantage 
of such information, of the experience of 
tbe Oriental and Laudable Societies, and 
of tbe professional abilities of Mr. Cur- 
nin, the committee have been enabled to 
go into the subject of estimating Euro- 
pean life in India with considerable con- 
fidence. The result of their investigation 
is decidedly pronounced, that the general 
Instability of commercial establishments 
in India, not only as evinced in the fall of 
the great agency houses, but as the ne- 
cessary consequence of the limited resi- 
dence of Europeans in a country which 
they do not regard as their home, renders 
it desirable that the business of life-in- 
surance should not be left under tbe fluc- 
tuating direction of individuals and com- 
mercial men. The guarantee of Govern- 
ment, it is strongly urged, besides being 
necessary for the full satisfaction of the 
public, can be given with perfect safety as 
regards the chances of loss, because tbe 
fates of premium, lntherto charged upon 
policies in Calcutta, are so much higher 
than tbe real value of the risks of life, 
provided due attention be paid to scruti- 
nise the applications for insurance, that 
rates might be assumed, without inconve- 
nience, which should produce a sufficient 
surplus to form a security fund. Accord- 
ing to some data, not alluded to however 
in this report, though probably used in 
drawing it up, the relative value of Eu- 
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vopean lilt, here and in Europe, is to be 
found at die following ages, that of 2D 
w Indis'conuapeading with 38 in Europe, 
—30 with 46—40 with 52—50 with 50— 
and 60 with 65. The premiums threi four 
charged in England and here, on 
oor responding ages, ahonld be the i 
instead of which, die Oriental and . 
doo Equitable shew the following i 
able contrast : — 


T 

3o 

40 

10 


OHmteL 
Pramhnaen Rs. 14 
E a, 38 or 

... 41 .... 

... U ... 

... 70 ..»< 

... no .... 


& 4 
4 2 
1 2 
7 0 
n o 


Age. Premium an £100. 

38 £2 1 9 

45 2 10 10 

52 3 4 9 

58 4 6 0 

65 5 10 11 

Yet the Equitable has yielded a very 
much larger proportion for distribution id 
the shape of bonuses to tbe policy holders, 
than die Oriental has done in tbe shape of 
profit to its shareholders. 

The following table shews the real ave- 
rage decrement of life in India, and the 
amount of the premiums required to cover 
if, both according to tables formed by the 
committee and according to Mr. Cumin. 
The near correspondence between them is 
remarkable, as different data were em- 
ployed. 

|g|I 

6i Number Annual S-o _*a 
< of live*, decrease, j | g | 


By com- By Mr. 
mittee’s Cumin’S 
tables. tables. 


20 

400 

11.36 

11.360 

2005 

30 

000 

20.40 

20 400 

344H0 

41* 

500 

20.0U 

20000 

41.07 

50 

200 

9.28 

9.280 

464*4 


27-13-7 
354-11 
43.114 
47.14.1 

These 1,700 lives are distributed in classes 
bearing about the same proportion to each 
other as those which appear under tbe same 
ages in the Oriental office registers. 

Having ascertained the proximate ave- 
nge value of life at its several periods, the 
next point for consideration was, what 
addition to the premiums corresponding 
therewith would suffice to cover all con- 
tingencies, it being understood that the 
whole excess would eventually be re* 
funded to the policy holders in some shape 
or other. Twenty per cent, is the addi- 
tion which the committee have recommen- 
ded; but they have distributed it 
qually, beginning with 15 per cent. \ 
the youngest lives, and gradually 
sing the charge to 25 per cent., open the 
oldest risks . — CaL Cour Oct. 2. 


The following announcement appeals in 
the Englishman 

“ The India Gazette — The three shares 
of this press (the property of i n solve nt 
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»tatw), for lone time advertised fisr 
sale, were disposed of by public mic- 
tion ®7lh September, end fell to Dear- 
kaneuth Tagore for Rs. 84,000, though 
only 1 SyOOO bed been previously offered* 
The resale is very satisfactory in two 
respec ts — it ensures to the creditors of 
Mackintosh and Co.,, and Fergusson and 
Co^ m pr e tty contribution towards a divi- 
dend, and it shews that the value of Cal- 
cutta newspaper property has not been 
much diminished by recent events. Dwar- 
kanauth Tagore is now the sole proprietor 
of the J/sdta Gazette, and the last remnant 
of that influence, which the mercantile body 
was supposed to exercise over the metropoli- 
tan press , may now be said to be extin- 
guished. Dwarkanauth is, we should say, 
one of the last men who would attempt to 
fetter an editor in the exercise of his sa- 
cred and responsible duty.'* 

The last observation has drawn forth 
some remarks from those to whom it ap- 
plied. The Hurkaru denies that either 
Palmer and Co., or any other company, 
ever attempted to exert any influence ** of 
the kind insinuated" over that paper. The 
editor of the Calcutta Courier bears its testi- 
mony to the truth of this declaration, as 
far as regards Palmer and Co.'s bouse. 
The India Gazette declares that the charge 
brought against the late proprietors of that 
paper, of “ exercising an improper in- 
fluence over it," is wholly without foun- 
dation ; but it is added : “ we do not deny 
that they exercised a portion of that legiti- 
mate influence which belonged to them as 
members of society, distinguished for their 
high character, their talents, and their 
knowledge ; nor do we deny that, in our 
experience, they have occasionally disco- 
vered a restiveness at the course of public 
discussion which we pursued." In this 
candid admission all is probably conceded 
that was meant Neither the Englishman , 
nor tlie Calcutta Courier itself (then the 
Calcutta Gazette ), some time back, when 
it directly accused the Calcutta press of 
subserviency to the mercantile interest, 
intended to imply that the proprietors me- 
naced their editors with dismissal unless 
they took a certain course. Influence is 
very differently exerted. The only effec- 
tual disclaimer, on the part of the papers 
referred to, would be for their conductors 
to show in what instances they have acted 
on motives of public interest, in direct op- 
position to the Interest of their proprie- 
tors, where these two interests were in 
collision, as they undoubtedly were in the 
system of shameful imposition carried on 
for years by the agency-houses, and which 
must have been pretty well known to all 
persons connected with the bouses. 

We perceive that the India Gazette has 
united with the Bengal Chronicle , and be- 
come a ter. weekly instead of a daily 
paper, under the continued management 


of its able editor. It is to be regretted 
that its new proprietor should have con- 
tributed to Mtahlish a new sort of iitr 
fluence, by weans of a monopoly of the 
press. 

The union of the India Gazette with the 
Hurkaru and its tail, has produced a per- 
sonal altercation between the proprietors 
of the Hurkaru . and the Englishman. A 
state me nr appeared in the Hurkaru, in 
which “its commanding position" was 
mentioned. The Englishman , galled at 
this, suggested some doubts whether it was 
not necessary to wait a little, to ascertain 
the sentiments of the subscribers of the 
India Gazette. Upon this, a vituperative 
letter appeared in the Hurkaru , signed 
“ Samuel Smith and Co„" and addressed 
to “ J. H. Stocqueler, Esq., Editor and 
Proprietor of the English/nan, ” accusing 
him of ** contemptible trickery and un- 
blushing eflfiontery,” of notions of ho- 
nourable competition, lower than those of 
“ a Calcutta huckster," in attempting se- 
cretly to supplant the Hurkaru . Messrs. 
Smith and Co. have a sly hit at Mr. 
Stocqueler of an apparently different com- 
plexion. They say : “ You bought them 
(the subscribers of tlie John Bull ); you 
were a stranger ; you came to them from 
Bombay via Persia and London, stopping 
at the Hurkaru for five or six months-r 
they knew you not, and although we, you 
know, could have enlightened them, we 
did not and we are sorry for it." 

To the charge of illiberal conduct, Mr. 
Stocqueler replies, we think, satisfactorily. 
On the lost charge, however, which, though 
vague, is calculated, from that very causey 
perhaps, to make a deeper impression upon 
the world, Mr. Stocqueler calls for no ex- 
planation, but expresses himself calmly as 
follows u I sm quite sure that you were 
acquainted with no facts, the promulga- 
tion of which could have injured me, or 
you would not have been so inconsistent 
with yourselves as to have endeavoured to 
prevail on me to return to your service 
two or three months after I bad quitted the 
Hurkaru, to say nothing of the friendly 
bearing which yon have invariably main- 
tained towards me until lately. If 1 am 
or was undeiervfng of public countenance, 
you, as guardians of the public weal, 
should have taken the opportunity last year 
of warning the community accordingly. 
Your present dark allusion is, allow me 
to sav, quite unworthy of you, and utterly 
indefensible on any one pretext." * 

Messrs. Smith and Co. return to the 
charge, and observe : — “ Mr. Stocqueler 
flatters us by tbe notice of our 4 friendly 
bearing ’ towards him ; hut it is difficult to 
be otherwise with bim— he will not allow 
you. You may put your bands in your 
pockets— that won't do — you must keep 
them there, or else lie will shake -them and 
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talk to you, in the blandest accents and 
tben be will go to office, print a circular, • 
a nd try to pick your— list of its Subsen • 
bers ! As to the ‘dark allusions ’ and the 
endeavour to prevail on him to return to 
our service, two or three months after he 
quitted it * — they cannot be well explained 
by us, unless Mr. Stocqueler will supply 
the documents upon which both transac- 
tions are founded ; which, be well knows, 
are, or were, in his own possession. We 
will readily publish them, with uotes, and 
all other correspondence, if desired by him.*’ 

DEGRADATION. 

There is a certain tall gentleman, who 
arrived a short time ago from Europe, who 
at first put up at one of the principal hotels, 
and who bid fair to be a respectable mem- 
ber of society ; but that bane to morals, 
the bottle, has effected his complete de- 
gradation within the short period of a few 
months. He has received a liberal educa- 
tion, and was destined for one of the 
learned professions : how then must bis 
friends, if he has any left, be shocked to 
learn, that he was confined in the dock 
under the stairs of the police-office, on 
Wednesday, having been taken out of a 
bouse in a state of intoxication, where he 
bad been amusing himself, as long as be 
was able, by smashing glass-ware, furni- 
ture, and every tiling else that came in bis 
way. — India Gax. , Oct. 6. 

BISHOrS IK INDIA. 

The ffurkaru alludes to a very excellent 
sample recently afforded of the benefits 
likely to be conferred upon our country- 
men, by “ the introduction into India of 
bishops and all 4 the pride, pomp, and cir* 
cumstance of glorious church.* ** Speak- 
ing of the visitation of Bishop Wilson to 
Moulmein, Penang, Singapore, and Co- 
lombo, our contemporary enters into an 
estimate of its cost, which appears to 
amount to no less a sum than from 35,000 
to 40,000 rupees. Now the simple ques- 
tion that arises in our mind, is, why should 
the Hindoos be made to bear all this heavy 
expense? There can be no objection to 
the right reverend prelate’s going to Moul- 
mein, Penang, or any other part of India, 
and making as many converts as he pleases ; 
but there is certainly a great deal of ob- 
jection with regard to the expense of such 
visitations being defrayed out of the re- 
venues of the state. Wbat would the 
•feelings of Englishmen be, if a part of 
the revenues of their country were appro- 
priated to the worship of Hindoo gods and 
the support of Hindoo priests? The hue 
and cry, tliat would be raised against any 
such measure, might well be conceived. 
What justice and consistency tben arc there 
in making the Hindoos pay fur the support 
of a religion, in which they have not only 
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no faith, but which they consider as no leas 
destructive of tbeir temporal interest than 
of their eternal happiness? But this is 
not the whole of the matter. Much of the 
expense of the bishop's visitation might 
have been saved, had bis lordship, instead 
of devoting to his service that most costly 
and efficient steamer, the Enterprise, taken 
his voyage in a common sailing vessel. 
But no — this simple and unostentatious 
mode will not dc^-the dignity of the dio. 
cesan’s rank must be maintained. Now, 
how the dignity of a spiritual guide can 
be preserved by worldly pomp, is more 
than we can conceive. If it has any effect 
upon the minds of his congregation, it 
must be the lowering him in their estima- 
tion ; and yet this is the way which is 
thought the best adapted to evangelize the 
heathens of the East.*- Gyananneihun. 

MILITARY PUBLIC OFFICES. 

We understand that the long expected, 
much talked-of, and frequently postponed, 
concentration of the public-offices, will, 
positively, as far as the military branch of 
the state is concerned, take place on or 
before the 22d instant. The great four- 
storied house, that rises like a palace, in 
Esplanade-row, which was used by the 
Bengal Club, is to be converted into the 
Duffer- Kbanas of the staff of the Anglo- 
Bengalee army ; and is to be occupied by 
the offices of the adjutant-general, quarter- 
master-general, adjutant-general King’s 
troops, judge-ad vocate- general, and pro- 
bably the Military Board. — Englishman, 
Oct. 5. 

SOCIETIES. 

Preparations are already making to get 
up some of those entertainments, by which 
our cold season used to be enlivened, till 
they were interrupted by the calamities 
which spread a funereal gloom over the face 
of society. We learn, that it is in con- 
templation, and that arrangements to effect 
the object are already in a state of consi- 
derable advancement, to get up a series of 
re-unions at the Town Hall, after the same 
model, as far as may be practicable, of 
those popular sotrfos which took place some 
three years ago, in Calcutta . — India Gax., 
Oct. 6. 

INDORE. 

Private letters, received in town yester- 
day, speak of the occurrence of a distur- 
bance at Indore, which is of a very serious 
nature. It appears that the reigning prince. 
Hurry Holkar, discovered treachery among 
bis own household troops, extending, it is 
stated, to a large division of them; the 
treason was discovered by a counter trea- 
chery, and Hurry Holkar, determined to 
l>e first in the field, took the lead by cut- 
ting off sundry beads of the conspirator^ 
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and then firing his great guns without 
much discrimination upon friend and foe. 
Full fifty lives are stated to have been lost 
upon this occasion, and unless we inter- 
fere to settle these squabbles, there will 
never be any security for permanent tran- 
quility. What may be the consequences 
of our force quilting Indore, as now con- 
templated, it Is difficult to say, except that 
more disturbances are likely to arise : but 
the movement of this force is, we suspect, 
contrary to treaty . — India Caz , Oct. 3. 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a 
crown.” Poor Hurry Holkar feels it so, 
and at this moment would probably give 
his head and ears to be a private man 
again, — nay, would even perhaps barter 
his throne for his old prison-house at Mhy- 
sir. He is very unpopular, and has just 
done an act which has thrown Indore and 
all the country round into a state of high 
excitement. He has robbed the old lady 
who adopted him, and who is a great favo- 
rite with his subjects, and put her into 
confinement. A commotion is expected. 
It may break out when few troops can be 
collected to put it down. The S6tb f 7«h 
light cavalry, and the troop and company 
of artillery, have been held in readiness to 
march to Joudpore. If our non-inter- 
ferers permit the capital to be sacked, with 
what face can they demand the usual tri- 
bute of twenty lacs per annum ? — Mof. 
Ukhbar y Sep. 20. 

STIAlf-NAVIOATION. 

A communication has at length been 
received from the Forbes , by the secretary 
of the steam -committee, and we have been 
favoured with copy of an abstract of her 
log up to her arrival at Madras. It was 
stated, that, when the Forbes went out, her 
engines were performing better than ever. 
But, although when she left her pilot at mid- 
night, the winds were light and merely a 
swell against her, the maximum of the num- 
ber of revolutions was only 14, the maxi, 
mum velocity 4 miles — the average 34! 
The next day, still moderate weatlier, the 
engines only worked up to 15 revolutions, 
and the maximum rate was 4. 6. per hour 
—some little accident occurred to a nut of 
one of the stays of the boiler, nothing of 
consequence, hut the engines were stopped 
for four hours. On the 8tb, the weather re- 
corded is light airs and moderate breezes, 
but the vessel only made an average of 3. 5. 
per hour, the engines working up to 15 
revolutions. On this day, Capt. Forth 
made the land, it seems, and on the fol- 
lowing day encountered bad weather, which 
increased the next day to a gale ; and on 
the 10th, the weather is recorded as strong 
gales with constant rains in a heavy con- 
fused sea. On the J 1th, the vessel was 
lymg-too under double-reefed trysails, and 
strong winds and a heavy head-sea conti- 


nued for several days. On the 15th, at 
1 1 at night, the vessel anchored in Madras 
roads. For the two or three last days of 
the voyage, the engines appear to have 
worked up to their full power 19, 20, and 
on the last day 22 revolutions, but the 
utmost distance run in any one day, we 
observe, was 139 miles: on another day 
111, but generally 60 to 70 and 80 miles ! 
We confess that we cannot but regard this 
performance as any thing but satisfactory. 
We are wholly unable to account for it, 
when we recall the Forbes* s former voyage 
to Madras; she then went out quite as 
deep as the last time, yet on that occasion 
she went along six miles an hour, and 
averaged that rate the whole way ; while in 
the present instance she left her pilot with 
fine weather, light winds, crawling along 
about three miles an hour ! — India Gax*> 
Oct . 3. 

A letter, written in Arabic, was received 
by the steam-committee, from Sultan Mo- 
ham ed Modeen Ooddeen Secunder, king 
of the Maldives, in answer to the inquiry 
of the committee relative to the practica- 
bility of establishing a cool depot among 
those islands. His Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to explain, that there is no 
safe anchorage and no fit place for such a 
depot in his dominions. He further in- 
forms the committee, that there are some 
very bad people among bis subjects, and 
he hopes, if any of them come to Cal- 
cutta, their high mightinesses of steam will 
shew them no countenance, for he has 
been much ill-used by them. Hie letter 
was accompanied with a carpet mat, as a 
royal present; in return for which (after 
consulting the vakeels, who delivered it), 
the committee propose to send the king a 
silver repeating watch, two pieces of Ber- 
hampore silk, two pieces of English mus- 
lin, and six prints of the Forbes steamer, 
with an appropriate letter of thanks in 
Persian. His majesty's envoys are learn- 
ing to wind up the watch, and as watch- 
makers are scarce at the Maldives, if it 
should get out of order, they say, they 
will bring it back to Calcutta, for repair. 

FRACAS AT OOTACAUUND. 

The India Gazette states that a serious 
difference took place at Ootacamund be- 
tween Sir F. Adam and Col. Morison, 
and it is added that they actually went oi&l 
and bad a shot at each other. 

SLAVERY. 

A writer in the Delhi Gazette states a 
variety of instances in which children and 
even women have been stolen from the 
countries adjoining Delhi, and sold as 
slaves. The sellers have been mostly 
Bunjaras, who purchased them in Mar war 
and Jyepore for a mere trifle. The writer 
adds These cases, which have all oc~ 
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com# Within last lets days, arevtift- < the exchange of flu. Id. for fb* aicct its- 
ciem to show (wbfoh is the present object) poe. The notes of the 6 per cent. Iona, 
the extent of tbe traffic in human beings, of SOth Jane 1822, advertised for pay- 
whieh rs carried oft between Ours and the ment on the 9th May last (viz. No. 1 to 
neighbouring states, and tbe urgent neces- No.^687) will be received for transfer in 
sity of adopting vigorous measures for like manner with those now or herea fte r 
its prevention. Tbe present unusual sear- advertised, and whether tendered before 
city, which to the westward almost a- or after the 81st December next, tbe in- 
mounted to a famine, has certainly given terastto he at tbe rate of 8 per cent, to tbe 
the trade a temporary stimulus. Ample 31st December, and from that date at 5 
proof, however, exists, tit tt it has long per cent, on tbe principal of the new note, 
been carried on to a considerable extent. Notes of the new 5 per cent, transfer loan . 
As long as purchasers are not made liable will be registered and numbered in tbe 
to severe penalties, so long will this odious order of' the applications made for pro- 
traffic exist. Our police at borne have missory notes in exchange for. the sub— 
found nothing so effectual in diminishing treasurer’s certificates. The accounts of 
theft, as the severe laws against the re- this loan will be doaed on the 15th Fe- 
ed vers of stolen property. In all the in- bruary next ; and wltenever it shall be paid 
stances here died, tbe purchasers were in- off* (as provided hereafter), if pan only of 
habitants of the palace, who are altogether the loan be at once advertised for payment* 
exempt from any controul. Justly dees a the numbers selected for first payment shall 
writer, in one of the Delhi papers, stig- be those last on the register. For the con- 
matlse them, as with few exceptions, the venience of p ropri et o rs of notes of the 5 
most abandoned and unprincipled class of per cent, transfer loan, wbo may be real- 
the Delhi community. Scarcely hss a sin- dent in Europe, the Court of Director* 
gle instance of child-stealing been brought have made arrangements to provide that 
to notice, for a length of time, in which notes of this loan shall, at the option of 
these people were not concerned. Tbe such proprietors, .be registered in the av- 
partiee in particular cases have proved to ditor’s office, East-India House, London* 
be, what is generally termed, respectable so as to allow of tbeir being sold in Eog- 
people, that is, of family or substance, a land. On notes registered at the India- 
class to whom our courts are rather over House, the interest will be issued in 
indulgent in investigating criminal charges. England only. No part of tbe transfer 
In the notorious Thug case, which oc- 5 per cent, loan shall be paid off before 
curved here in November 1833, the mother the 22d April 1854 ; and whenever it shall 
of a respectable nawaub, in the city, was be redeemed, a previous notice of fifteen 
proved to have purchased one of the chil- months shall be given by public advertise- 
dren ftom the leader of the gang, and that ment. When payment shall be made of 
too under very suspicious circumstances * the notes of this loan, it shall be at the 
yet she escaped without punishment or option of proprietors to receive the prin- 
even reprimand." cipal, either in cash at the general treasury 

of Calcutta, or in bills to be drawn in 

NEW FIVE PEE cekt. transfer loan. India on the Court of Directors, payable 
A notice from the Financial Department, a * twelve months date, and at an exchange 
dated October IS, announces that the 2s. Id. for the sicca rupee; the Court 
sub-treasurers at Fort-William, Fort St. °f Directors having the option, when tbe 
George, and Bombay, are authorized to b ‘^ s &N due, of postponing pay- 
receive, after the 15th, any six per cent, ment thereof for one, two, or three years, 
promissory notes, dated SOth June 1822, P a y> n g interest at the rate of 5 percent, 
tendered for transfer into a new loan, to P er annum for the period of such post- 
be opened tinder the conditions hereinafter ponement. Die interest of the notes of 
stated. A premium of 5 per cent, will be ^ P® r cent, transfer loan will be paid 
granted on all such transfers : that is, for * n c®®* 1 proprietors resident in India, 
every note surrendered for transfer, a new But proprietors resident in Europe may 
note will be issued in tbe proportion of the interest at their option io cash* 

105 for every 100 sicca rupees ; bearing or in bills of one year’s date, to be drawn 
interest of. 5 per cent, from the 31st De- on die Court of Directors at tbe exchange 
cember next ensuing ; the interest will be of 2s. Id. tbe sicca rupee. Proprietors 
paid half yearly, on the SOth of June and residing within tbe presidencies of FortSt. 
31st December. Transfers into this loan George and Bombay, shall be entitled to 
to be received until the 15th of February, receive interest at the exchange of 106$ 
and tbe proprietors of notes surrendered Madras or Bombay rupees, for 100 CaL 
for transfer, to receive interest up to the cutt * 8 * cc * rupees, from tbe general trea- 
31st December next, at 6 per cent., as if ®urie$ of those presidencies. . 
the notes had not been surrendered, and — — 

with a like privilege to proprietors resident A notice is appended to tbe preceding, 
in Europe, to receive the said interest in that all the notes of tbe Bengal romlttaM* 
cadi or by bills at one year’s date, and at loan, bearing date SOth June 1822, frmm 
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No. «M fc» she lart Dumber — tbe swgirter, 
will be discharged op the 15th of Jammy? 
1836. efter which date wo interest will be 
demndeble thereon. Proprietors of the 
some will he entitled at their option to take 
payment in cash et the general tree wiry of 
this presidency, or by bills of exchange to 
be drawn upon the Court of Directors of 
the Eyst-India Company, at the eyhenge 
of 2a. 64. for the Calcutta sices ropes, 
payable twelve months e&ar date, bull with 
liberty to the said court to postpone pay- 
ment for one, two, er three year v paying 
interest at the rate of 5 par cent, per an* 
umn for the period of such postponement, 

wiaNastca oat coeaTfcifAxmt. 

Theifnftnsif Uhkbmr point* out the evils 
of tha preset pmrtienof prosecutors sad 
defsndsam on aaustn martial,. befog per- 
mitted to summon as witnesses whomso- 
ever they choose, > to - please their own 
whims, or ft* sait the convenience of their 
friends. It mentions that H.M.’s 19th 
ngt is pemreated fin m forming s part at 
the army collecting to not against Joud- 
poor, by the great number of officers and 
non-commissioned officers who hare been 
summoned to Qswnpore to give evidence 
on the trial of Lieut Col. Dannie. The 
number of witnesses who have gone from 
Agra to Caw o pore, on the part of the pro- 
aecutor, on this court, is as follows.—* 
There are summoned for the prosecution, 
8 officers. 15 sergeants. 4 corporals, 1 
bugler, S3 privates. Foe the defence, IT 
officers, 12 sergea n t s , 2 corporals, t bugler, 
12 privates, and't band-master for both — 
total 98. Besides witnesses from other sta- 
tions. 


haxtvx Joans in th* MoruaeiL. 

“With the exception of honesty of pur- 
pose, tbe first Qualification of a juror ia 
independence — that spirit which leads a 
man to rely upon and judge for himself, 
and never to yield to others but upon con- 
viction. This spirit is perhaps carried by 
our countrymen to a ridiculous excess 
and leads them to place an exaggerated 
value upon whatever belongs to self, 
and to express unbounded contempt for 
modes of thinking differing from their 
own ; bpt it cannot be denied that it works 
excellent effects in juries, enabling them 
to give their own opinion unbiassed by 
follow jurors, and eveo to resist the im- 
pressions which the judge may wish to 
make on their mind*. Tne natives, on the, 
contrary, lack very much this sort of res-, 
pect for themselves ; they have no opinion 
of their own ; they dare not differ from 
those to whom they owe respect. In a 
word, they seem utterly wanting in indi- 
viduality; each man seeming anxious to 
lose his identity and to merge himself in 
the general mass of the community. Were 
a* jury in a sitlah court to 1 be composed 


ttUhlfy ef nausea, the utmost defe r ence 
would be paid to tbe wishes of the judges' 
by whom they could not foil to be swayed 
upon every ocasrien. They would also 
be under strong tomptatioo to swerve front 
their own conclusions, et the will of auy 
one of tbeir number who happened to be- 
exempt from the general foiling. The in- 
dependence of one men would convert 
the rest into unresisting instruments of his 
wUU«-£ftghslmon» OcJ. 17. 

Mniiiii - Duotvanrs. 

The Mofossrl papers teem with animad- 
versions aw the dedsiou of tbe Insolvent 
Ihbton 1 Court, regarding the amount of 
deductions from tbe pay of military ihsot- 
vents (step. 157). 

The Meerut Obteraer says : * We would 
mk any per m owl of Bedlam acquainted 
wkb the Indian service* whether this pro- 
portion of the pay end allowances of the 
officers of this a rm y can be considered as 
pmfitV er over and above what their abso- 
Into n eee s s iti es require? Is it that sura 
which an o so n a rn ica! officer cea lay by, 
wM> justice to himself and the service? 
for, if net, the censequenoe is self-evident, 
that, by persevering in the enforcement of 
sucb an order, tha military debtors, many 
at wham have become so from eircuaw 
rtances beyond their control, are treated 
ua j ustly, and will ultimately be driven to 
forsake tha s er vi c e * in which they now 
corn their county pittance.*' It then states 
the following case: u B is a 4 princely 
merchant,' and b eco mes insolvent; tbe 
court a u t horise him to rscsive 1,200 ru- 
pees a-mowtb, out of tha creditor’s funds* 
in return for bis se rvi c e s in winding up the 
affair* of the estate. B tabes tbe bene fit 
of tha insolvent act, and the 1,200 rupees 
is considered only * a fohr remun er ation for 
a man ef has tal#a£% who peomieea to de- 
vote hi* time to the hosannas of tbe credit 
tern ;* and tbe comm issio n er never tbiwka 
of ordering a deduction of one-half. Yet, 
in the foe# ef this, in tbe foes ef common 
sense, and common justice, an unfortunate 
affinor, whose pay and allowances are nue* 
quel to tbe support ef himself and fondly, 
is deprived of a half or a third at the sa+ 
levy deriv abl e fee the exercise of hie talents 
in the military profession. v 

A writer in tbe Omstparo BaamMarwou 
tices u the extraordinary asse rti on made bn 
the Chief-justice, that Government had; 
in a power to a question by the Inselasnt 
Court, replied that an officer's efficiency 
would net he injured by th* seduction ef 
ene-bal# of bin pay and. aHoenpcea, t he r e by 
admitting that the allowances are to he in* 
eluded under tbe tame head, as pay ia not 
gi ven for specific purposes. New, com* 
pare this with the assertion of tbe Govern, 
meat on tbe half-bstu question. The 
principal support of tbe de f e n ders ef that 
measure was, that the allowances were 
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gW6n’ for M(Me p u r p os es , When dffieers 
Were in and that eg troops, at the 

Station* to bO reduced to balf-hatta, could 
Ikt be considered in the field, there was 
ilfi fhjusttee In reducing their field-allow- 
ance*. * How can we reconcile these con- 
tradictory statements ?" 


Mmtta [Ann, 

to submit in detail tar *e 

wtWhvf of fee 
present CornmandaMn-cbief, who is a». 
tons, it is stated, that the measure should 
be adopted by the Indian army at lo|a- 
En &tknum , Oct. 14. 


MiLiTAmr miTiEiao run. 

Mr. Cumin has presented a memorial 
to the Court of Directors, urging it to 
patronize and recommend for immediate 
adoption, a general retiring fund for the 
three presidencies, on the principle of 
every roan contributing on a scale of gra- 
duated moderate subscription for himself 
and himself alone: in other words, on 
the basis of common life-assurance calcu- 
lations, each officer to pay a yearly (or 
monthly) premium to assure to himself, as 
the benefit of survivorship, after a given 
period of subscription, the option of re- 
tiring on a pension. The sum Mr. Cur- 
nin fixes is 5,850 sonat rupees per annum, 
claimable after twenty-five years* service,* 
payable in India, or at the current rate of 
exchange. Mr. Cumin has learned the 
exact number of lapses of life to be ex- 
pected in a given period of continued sub- 
scription ; while the sums accruing to the 
fund by such lapses, and the progressive 
growth of accumulating interest, added to 
the principal subscribed by each survivor, 
all go towards the means of meeting the 
yearly pension. The Company are to 
guarantee, and in fact to pay, that pension, 
which, of course, absorbs the present pen- 
sion of the rank after twenty-two yean* 
aery ice. Further, in the event of all 

claims of contribution being paid up by an 
officer who baa served twenty-five yean, 
hit subscription is then to cease. But in 
the event of his remaining longer in the 
service, as bis former contributions will 
go on accumulating at interest, aided by 
lapaes among those who, like himself, did 
not retire on the pension, the fund can allow 
him an increase of pension for every yetr 
beyond the twenty-five, until he shall have 
tarred thirty-five, when it will grant him 
15,000 rupees par annum — the maximum 
of pension to be granted. 

To enable the army at once to enter into 
the benefits of the promotion and retire- 
ments to be thus attained, Mr. Curnin is 
arranging tables to shew bow much each 
regiment, and every officer in it, should 
contribute towards the sum necessary for 
an officer to pay up, who may have served 
his time, and wishes to claim the lesser 
pension of 5,850 rupees. All these tables 
and the data or grounds, Mr. Curnin 

« It is proposed that those who have served 
maty -two years, and who are therefore enti- 
tled to retire, may have the privilege of doing so, 
on the minimum rate of pension (£500), by pay - 
■ tafmp the subscription which would have hear 
dueftam them had they continued the othsr three 


XUMClAL STAMPS. 

We understand that the Supreme Coun- 
cil have resolved that plaints shall be ad- 
mitted opott unstamped paper. It was 
ascertained, before the measure was re- 
solved on, that the amount' of reven ue 
derived from Institution stamps, wan Rs. 
10,00,000. With the details of the pro- 
posed change in the system, we are not 
acquainted; but we believe that the 
amount of the tax is to be recovered, when 
practicable, from the party cast, w h e th er 
plaintiff or defendant — Beng. Ofam., Oct. 
17. 

XXW XQURABLX TOP H U S . - 

An advertisement, dated 1st October, 
declares that the amount of the shares in 
this tontine will be paid on the 1st No 
ber, as follows:— 

49 Whoteflhtm, MBs. 3415 13 8 

S Hsu ditto 1,157 14 10 

+ 49® 0 10 
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IflLlTAAY COURTS OP AXQUEST. 

Let the Government send round a cir- 
cular calling upon commandants to report 
upon the working of the Court of Re- 
quests, at the different stations of the 
army, sud we are very much mistaken if 
they will not find the prevalent opinion, 
that even these courts have done more in- 
jury than good, . in a ten-fold propor ti on— 
affording security to a set of under native 
dealers, who, at the very moment of tell- 
ing tlieir goods, calculate upon going to 
the Court of Requests for their money, 
and force credit upon the unwary to the 
extent of Rs. 400. At a military oourt 
of requests, the plaintiff pays no fee for 
registering his chum ; he does not pay a 
percentage upon the amount r e covere d ; 
if bis suit is thrown out, still be is fern of 
expense, and if be has never hod sjta 
claim upon the defendant, or is guilty of 
the grossest perjury, there is no way of 
punishing him, complaints at the Court of 
Requests are not to be interfered with! 
Let a native (or indeed any other person) 
swear to a bill before a magistrate at u 
distant station, and send hit complaint to 
the brigade-major of the cantonment, 
where the defendant it quartered; his 
claim, whether justly due or not, will be 
awarded. There is no evidence produced 
to prove the complainant’s signature to 
the* pretended affidavit; no evidence to 
prove the magistrate’s signature before 
whom it is said to have been sworn ; no- 
thing, in feet, but a piece of paper eup- 
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f < ri H strie lh > truth, and on ibatis tlw 
«wi^«wM. Hwo flfl i n comprising 
lltooartkTi 00 - rule of conduct or evi- 
.4mm tD4m&* them ; t boy Administer tbeir 
mk t enPnd justice not by whet the lew is, 
but by whet they sup p os e the Uw ought to 
be. Doubtless, the members of these 
courts ere es • honourable men es could 
well be found in eny notion, of rsnk of 
■society ; but at. tbe seme time, they ore in 
most esses profoundly ignorant of the bu- 
siness they bare to conduct, considering 
their enforced judicial character, and into- 
lerable trespass upon their time; and a 
ready excuse for an act of injustice is, 
obi wears <oot lawyers!” The Act of 
Parliament positively declare that the de- 
cisions of Courts of Bequests shall only 
be subject to revision by the Supreme 
Court, and yet there is not a station in 
India, at which the proceedings are not 
constantly revised by military authority, 
•and the defendant obliged to submit to the 
decree. We do not think the Government 
can of a possibility have an idea of the 
amouot of property adjudicated in these 
legalized courts. — Meerut 06#., Oct. 2. 

wamamr hastixos. 

■ Tbe following papers, published in the 
India Gazette, place tbe character of the 
writer and the individuals referred to, in 
an amiable light. Tbe letters are written 
by, and signed at length, ** Warren Has- 
tings,** in a tine hand, and are in posses, 
sion of Seonath, pundit of Benares, the 
descendant of Beneeram, mentioned in tbe 
narrative. 

Extract from the late Mr. Hastings' Nar- 
rative, commenced at Cbunar, 1st Sept. 
1781, forwarded to Edward Wbeler and 
John Macpberson, Etqrs., Members of 
tbe Council of Fort William, 31st Dec. 
1781. 

1 “ I avail myself of this repose in my 
narrative to relate another instance of pri- 
vate merit in Beneeram Pundit, the wukeel 
m minister of tbe rajah of Berar, and bis 
brother, Bissumber Pundit: these per- 
aons bad come to pay their customary at- 
tendance at my quarters about tbe time 
that the line was already on tbe march. 
They immediately joined it. Seme time 
after, 1 saw and spoke to them, expressing 
some conoern to find them in that situa- 
ikm. They were on foot, without a single 
se rv a nt or attendant. 1 suffered them to 
Accompany me till I came to tbe plain and 
baited; I then thanked them for tbe proof 
they bad shewn of their attachment, with 
which I was satisfied, and desired their 
return, as they bad a large family in Be- 
nares, which would be exposed, by tbeir 
continuance with me, to tbe resentment of 
Cheit Sing, and perhaps to tbe worst 
effects of it, nor could they, by tbeir pre- 
sence, afford me any service which could 


repey what I mulf should r fieri *>f n 
puaction for sumwing shea* to be fiXppRffd 
such hazards. They refused me, in.* 
peremptory manner, without complain* fl* 
ostentation of performing meritorious ser- 
vice, and persisted ; although, I as peremp- 
torily insisted on their return. X then da- 
sired that the elder brother, who was cor- 
pulent, and of a constitution less equal to 
fatigue, would return, and the younger 
only remain ; but could not prevail. A 
few days after my arrival at Chunar, I 
casually mentioned to them my distress for 
provisions, which was occasioned princi- 
pally by the want of money ; for, such was 
our total loss of credit, that we could not 
raise a sufficiency even for ordinary wants 
of our small detachment, and it was with 
great difficulty, snd a degree of violence, 
that Lieut. Colonel Blair extorted from 
the shroffs of Cbunar, who had grown 
opulent under the protection of tbe garri- 
son, tbe small sum of Rs. 2,500, which 
was distributed among all the sepoys, and 
afforded a satisfactory relief. 

“ Beneeram Pundit immediately, and 
with an earnestness which belonged to hk 
character, told me that be had a lac of 
rupees, in ready money, lying in his house 
at Benares, which I might take if I could 
find any means to receive and convey it to 
Chunar ; and tbe younger brother advised, 
as the simplest expedient, to send a batta- 
lion of sepoys for that purpose, which 
could easily go and return without inter- 
ruption, as there were no troops stationed 
near tbe town, on that side of tbe river, 
offering to accompany it himaelf, and to 
bring away tbe money. I rejected tbfa 
proposal for an obvious reason, and pre- 
ferred the trial of tbe means which tbe 
shroffs are supposed to practise for tbe con- 
veyance of money on such occasions. I 
accepted a draft on their family for the 
sum, payable to Contoo Baboo, my de- 
wan, who had been left in Benares, and 
sent it enclosed in a letter to him, with 
directions to concert with Gopaul Doss tbe 
means of conveying it to Chunar. This 
proved ineffectual ; Contoo Baboo could 
not be found ; Gopaul Doss was seized (I 
forget at what exact period of time), and 
sent a prisoner to Chuteespoor ; and in a 
short time after, Contoo Baboo was also 
taken and conveyed to tbe same place. I 
was obliged therefore to wait for a more 
favourable opportunity, which never oc- 
curred, while I remained at Chunar. 

“ After my return to Benares, Bcnee- 
ram again repeated the offer. I accepted 
it, and received the whole amount on the 
instant, giving him a note in tbe Com- 
pany's name, and in tbe usual form, for 
tbe same. Examples of fidelity and na- 
tional attachment merit the first reward of 
being recorded. In me, it is a duty both 
of public and private obligation, to relate 
what I have related. Their merit is ner 
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- 4100 * 1 ; ter, 
their mrittmoe wm offered, its obje c t was 
the national service, dot on any poratm in 
such n intone* be separated Am »y 
public character. 

* Cbunar, Dec. 1, 1781.** 

“ Deytesterd, mm My 1805. 
u My wry dear Friend, 

“ Mr. John Miner, the worthy to* of 
my old end veined friend Colonel Mmer, 
bee boon to good as to take charge of a 
portrait of my likeness in wax, ex ecuted 
by every eminent artist, with a promise to 
deliver it safe to your bands) and I re- 

r et your acceptance of it. I know yon 
not require any memorial to keep alive 
your remembrance of me, but it wiU be 
very gratifying to me to know, that yoe 
have before your eyes a resemblance of 
«ny person, such as it now is after more 
than twenty years, in which I have bad to 
lament our separation. If you perceive 
any difference in this picture, from the 
remembrance of me which you retain in 
your mind, I can assure you, and God is 
my witness, that the sentiments of friend- 
ship and affection, which I formerly enter- 
tained for you, have undergone no change 
but in their increase, nor have 1 ever 
ceased to love and regret your excellent 
and departed brother Beneeram Pundit. 

“ Though approaching the seventy-third 
solar year of my life, I possess an unin- 
terrupted course of good health, and live 
in comfort and retirement. Mrs. Hastings 
is (I thank God) well, and desires me to 
present her regards to Bissember Pundit, 
the friend of her husband. Mr. Palmer 
will here a pleasure in satisfying you on 
any other particulars respecting me which 
you may wish to know, and will cheer- 
fully undertake to write for you any letter 
to me, in the English language, you may 
choose to dictate to him. This will be 
more satisfactory to me than a letter in the 
Persian character ; and I hope you will 
frequently afford me the pleasure of bear- 
ing from you. May the Almighty bless 
you, my valuable friend, and give you 
health and a long and prosperous life. I 
am ever your truly affectionate and faith, 
ful friend. 

(Signed) “ Waxes* Hastiugs." 

“ 18th February 1814. 

“ I have within these few days past re- 
ceived a letter under the seal of my much 
lamented friend Bissember Pundit, which 
I understand to have beeu written by bit 
widow, expressive of deep afflictioo for 
the loss which she has sustained through 
the divine decree, to which it is the duty 
of all to submit, and reclaiming the ties 
of friendship which formerly subsisted be- 
tween that r e s p ectable person and myself. 
Though long separated from that respect* 
ablttptraoB , I have ever borne and barer in 
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■rind hb friendship 'and 1 
1 feel a pteamen at this three taaifehihq 
ltyeeJf as to a portion Of Mmeelf, »etiti 
so** mag in so dear a retetioa. It has 
.give* me much pi ck— re to tear* that tire 
Govetuor-g cu a ra i and g entlem a n of high 
distinction in tire council have ant been 
wanting in testimonies of respect, had hi 
the performance of the dudes of reaimia- 
tioo, te that excellent lady. This was due 
so the fekhMawndcm aad triad smncfcment 
of her deserving hatband to the Brhhh 
notion, and eminently proved to w ards aty- 
eelf by Mm ami bis worthy brother la the 
hour of peril and diflteulty, in which their 
fidelity surpassed that of all otirer adhe- 
rents, In' the p re sent Governor, who iae 
disorimtmatoraf worth* she will (locftit of 
a premotor. ] hope she will again gratify 
me with tbb news of her writers ; and 
may die femur of heaven be her poieum. 

(Signed) "'WA&fcw HAmm.” 

The drat letter weald appear to have 
been written to Biwumber Pundit, the 
brother of B e ma ra m ; the second tolhfe 
widow of Bfssuiubsr. 

STUDY or JIXOLISH AT XOTAH. 

The ColcxiUa ChrittiaM Observer for Oc- 
tober contains some encouraging particu- 
lars respecting the progress which the study 
of the English language is making at Ko- 
tab, in Rmpootana, where the Raj rana baa 
established an English school, at his own 
expense, in which he takes the liveliest in- 
terest, and where several of his own house 
bold are enrolled as scholars. 

The progress of education in Rajpoo- 
tana seems to have been mainly owing to 
the long-continued efforts of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, for several years acting as as s istant to 
the political agent in Malwa and Rajpoo- 
tana, and in that capacity bad necessarily 
much intercourse with the native prince% 
particularly at Sehofe, Kotah, and BfiodL 
White residing at the former place, seme 
yean ago, he established a small school 
for the youth of the place. On Mr. Wil- 
kinson's removal to Kotah, the same spirit 
of benevolence prompted him to exertion 
there also. He soon gathered around but 
a few of the more intelligent youth of tbb 
place, and with the aid of bis ante amb- 
us t, cocnmsoced giving them instruction 
in English. Respecting their pragma 
and some other subjects, he gives the- fid- 
lowing interesting notices : « I am q ab a 
surprised to witness the prog res s of m f 
young students of English. During my 
absence, three or four have, with the as- 
ristance of my bate, got through tire 
greater part of the spd ling- book, No. 1, 
My Kotah friends were highly amused end 
entertained with Stewart's Anecdotes, and 
with another work, giving in queetion end 
answer a good deal of useftfl information 
upon many philosophical subject* NA 
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star at Kotah nor Bfrfcdi, bevt to brah- 
dmm generally to stmt influence toy 
toft in Nagpur, and to other Maratbt 
states. Jumiyat Khan is a remarkably 
weU-lnfotmed and shrewd fellow; his 
tong stories of Rajpootana are little infe- 
rior even to the best of Colonel Tod’S.** 
At this period, the Governor-general 
adopted two measures, both admirably 
a ri spied to promote to coloration of the 
Eogtiab hmgoage arneog to native 
princes. In to occasions! presents which, 
m Se hens of friendship, it is to custom of 
to Supreme Government to forward to 
to powwvs in alliance with it, bis lordship 
to t ers aina d , instead of sanding articles of 
acre dross or amossnssnt, which bad hi- 
therto been dona, to forward books, 
glebes, pbfloaophssal instruments, a tla s ses, 
plates of public buildiogs, and new Inven- 
rioos, in all cases where H was probable 
toy would be rightly appreciated. He 
proposed fin this way, by giving a correct 
view of to progres s of to English ns* 
lion maciencs ami to acts, to excite a de* 
sire for their literature too. He also inti- 
mated to to states in friendly relation 
to us, that in foture be should be happy to 
conduct all correspondence with tom, 
should they prefer it, in the English in- 
stead of to Persian language. A present 
to to king of Kotah being at this time de- 
termined on, a pair of Urge elegant globes, 
with on excellent atlas, telescopes, micro, 
pcops, barometer, thermometer, and a few 
books, carefully selected for the occasion, 
were accordingly despatched. As they 
proceeded up to country, to globes, 
through to size of to package, attracted 
uncommon attention from the people, 
while they and to other articles accom- 
panying them were highly appreciated and 
thankfully received by to king and hit 
frunily. He was also most happy to 
adopt the suggestion of his lordship as to 
to exchange of to English for to Per* 
sian, and immediately determined to have 
an English secretary to carry on all public 
correspondence with our government. No- 
thing could appear more suitable to to 
establishment of a good English seminary, 
on a permanent basis, than such an event : 
on the one hand, its establishment would 
afford useful employment to to individual 
selected as English secretary, who, in to 
latter capacity, would have very little to 
do; ana on the other, it would make hit 
services appear of indispensable value to 
bis employer. Under this impression, 
Mr. Wilkinson suggested to the king the 
propriety of uniting the two offices ; and 
Mr. A. Johnson, an intelligent young 
man, was with this view engaged to pro- 
ceed from Calcutta to Kotah. This gen- 
tleman, in a letter detailing the names of 
Ms pupils and their progress, states : “ The 
lads, particularly the gentlemen, shew 
great aattrihiiigy, and there is much emu- 


kakm among tom. With regard ter to 

discipline I exercise over them, you Will 
be pleased to learn, tot on severs! occa- 
sions, when I have thought proper to re- 
prove them, which I have done in a kind 
tone and manna', and by appealing to 
their feelings and their sense of shame, 
their penitence hat shown itself in tears ! 
And these were to sons of to Rajput 
chiefs ! who might be supposed too proud 
to attend to to voice of admonition. Their 
anxiety to see me comfortable in the 
minutest trifles, and their ready obedience 
to all I have to say, fully compensate for 
to harassing nature of my duties.** 


▲rrtLAT BETWEEN INGUSH AND FRENCH 
SAILORS. 

An affray took place between a party of 
English sailors and a party of French, 
from to ships Balguerje and Cbstfmfr Jkr* 
rier, which appears to have been entirely 
unprovoked on to part of the former. 
The English tars, four or five in number, 
after regaling themselves, though perfectly 
sober, were quietly returning to their ship, 
when they were attacked by to French, 
who were between twenty and thirty, who 
beat them shockingly. A constable suc- 
ceeded in taking one of the assailants, but 
be waa rescued, and the officer grievously 
assaulted. Several of to offending parties, 
who subsequently broke into a punch- 
house, and committed great damage, were 
brought up before to police magistrates, 
by whom they were heavily fined. 

XSTATX or ALXXAXDXE AND CO. 

“ A Creditor,” with to view of doing 
away with various “ current reports ** of fa- 
voritism on the part of to assignees of this 
estate, and their secretary, in the disposal 
of factories, published in to Englishman 
of Octobet 15lh, to following queries : 

11 1st. Under whose management fret* 
the factories of Neegchundepore and Aut- 
parah, at to time they were sold ; and 
was any public notice, and sufficient time 
given, of the intention of the assignees to 
sell them, so as to afford to parties desi- 
rous of purchasing an opportunity of 
making an offer ? 

u 2d. Do the assignees intend disposing 
of to remaining property of this estate by 
public auction, and when? — and have any 
steps been taken by them to advertise the 
properties for sale in Great Britain, and 
on the continent? 

" 3d. Has not property belonging to 
#ji® estate, which was mortgaged to the 
Bank of Bengal, been contracted to bd 
sold by to astignees at smaller sums (ban 
they were offered to the Bank? 

« 4th. Have not Offers to an amount 
considerably greater than the prices put on 
several factories by the assignees, shortly 
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*ter their appointment, been mad* r^iny wmmm, unices fagriocevaoti^w; 

*^beed? ' * todni A work of tuch nMgoitude a X warily 

* Wlw tnny Am creditors aspect a believe the job would be nearly ten 
dividend friwft this estate?** and difficult as the original labour. It 

No answer to these queries appears in possesses but one advantage, and chat as 
any paper siidi has yet come to our jo straightness, whjch c onsiderab ly s hor te ns 
hands. the stages.'* , t 

MUNNRK RiM SETS. *H* FI LOT SRRyiCR. 

After all the crimination and recrimina- ^ ^ Boaster-attendant, the Chamber of 
tion, which have appeared in the papers, Commerce, and the Marine fioan^ baring 
during the Munnee Ram controversy, and ma ^ e stro °g representations to the mmetn « 
particularly after what has been written WGa } rmpectiM ^Soancy In dm priot 
about the promised protection to the Seth, f*™ 106 * especially the want of leadsmen* 
the decision of the highest authority in the f '^ as P ro P°5ed to employ twenty , anhe 
country will be read with interest. It ! ead V D#n i but tbe pilots wee* wm i tnmm 
will be remembered, that Munnee Ram's £ “inking they would be of no use- Cap*, 
agents petitioned the Vice-president in in consequence, proposed to eh* 

Council, but it may not be generally known "°? pd * employ twenty Chwmzkm J*da, 
that tbe members of the Seth’s kotee in 8 1 ! 10 * ihm PKfc&asx to the «*•! (kmzmad 
Calcutta, being dissatisfied with the Vice- friatioua pilots. The r Board smstsd, 
president's decision, appealed to tbe Right ® being understood that the nnwngnpshnt 
Hon. the Governor-general of India in "•* eiuire, y conditional on the Hen. 
Council. By tbe way, tbe India Gazette a PProval of it; and that, if they 

informed his readers, that the authorities refusod 10 sanction it, the children wotald 
in Calcutta did not investigate the merits bave 00 c,aim wh aiever on tbe ssato. I» 
of the case ; but “ refused interference, on 00Dfi ^ uence of “action of tbe Boesd, 
the ground that the oppressed was not a a b°°t on ® hundred children weee pufedri 
■abject of the British Government." The at tbc BnnkVhnll, for two days, to under* 
puWic will be happy to hear, that, after a 5? ®* an,inalion i but it *PP®era than the 
strict and solemn inquiry' into the whole Board had *** <x*»vted tbe guver niw e l 
matter, the Ootacamund council has de- on tbia wei * bt y •*& perilous matter befesw 
cided, that .Seth Munnee Ram was not 11 & ve ite oocision. The government has 
entitled to claim tbe interposition in bis refused to sanction tbe measure 

favour of the British authorities. The ( a “d^ il i* »wd, severely togged the Board) j 
Seth has paid sixty-five lacs, and has been *°T the P?° r .boy* after bring p estered 
honoured with great distinctions from his wilb eMn iipations to no purpose, am 
highness Maharajah Scindia. — Cawnp. Ex~ tur0e ^ •drift ! — Hurk., Sept. 24. 

Sept. 6. 

- AUDACITY OT A WOLF. 

THE GRAND TRUNK ROAD. A f«W evenings RgO, whilst Cspt 

A correspondent of the Cawnpore lira- **** bi t lady wow taking a drive, a large 
miner says: “ The great trunk road now entered their bungalow, and stealing 

making to Delhi baa, like many other dnperceived through several apartments, 
grand undertakings, turned out to be a *bund bis way into the nursery, where a 
mountain in labour ; the noise made by. its ****?’ a few mont bs old, lay sleeping on a 
note of preparations but ill accords with its coac b* The sveb, as is generally the 
real value. I have lately travelled over ca#e » was likewise asleep ; so that nothing 
the greater portion of it, and I do not wld bave saved her charge had not die 
hesitate to say, it will prove a grand fai- wo,f r in endeavouring to raise the toppab, 
lure, from the very faulty nature of its bis cold snout to her band, which 

construction. Fancy a loose mound of against it; tbe shrieks produced by 

earth thrown up some three-and-a-half feet *bis “10111100 brought in, of comae, e 
high, unsupported by piles of wood, stones, host of servants, who, instead of hastening 
or other material, to render it durable, a *° intercept the intruder, permitted him 
deep ditch on each side, and an impassable 10 ,eave , lhe bungalow with the same sang 
ravine every ten or twenty yards ; just sup- f™* witb wh ich he had entered it— 
pose yourself in a buggy laid up in such a Cdwn P- Sept. 6. 

cut de sac, with your horse floundering 

about, unable to extricate himself from the windu holidays. 

tonaciws mud, and you will have a pretty A native correspondent of the Bengal Hur- 

clear ^ idea of the grand trunk road to karu writes with some warmth on the sub- 
Delhi. I will not say that a great deal of ject of the proposed abolition of the Hindu 
the work has been burned over, but even holidays at the Bank of Bengal. He states 
with possible care, a road so made (and so that tbe pundits of tbe Sudder Dewanuv 
miscalled; could not, in the nature of Adawlut bad reported that tbe Mrh rt 

things, be expected to last beyond the first could not be reduced, and be ad*;. 
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“■Wbrt has astonished to# most, is to ob- 
Ito wf the little attention that is paid to the 
*toriebefc of government by its own cove- 
Dsmtd se rva nts . Of the six Bank direc- 
tors, fear are civilians, tix. Messrs. H. T. 
t Mns C p , C; Morley, J. A. Dorin, and 
W. W. Bird. These gentlemen, in their 
capacities of directors, recommend to go- 
vernment to curtail the holidays. Govern- 
ment makes known Its wishes, through Mr. 
Hv T.‘ Prinsep, in reply to the Hindoo 
pMlllen y 4 that the Hindoos in the public 
employ, and others of the community, 
may however rest satisfied that no arbitrary 
requisitions will be made Upon them, or 
miithiiwti attendances exacted. Nothing 
sHlft he asked or expected that is not per- 
fectly voluntary.* With this pledge of 
government before their eyes, and in de- 
flitm of sundry assurances of govern- 
aSet i# to the Hindoos in the public employ, 
mid other s Of the community, we see the 
norihutsbf that very government ‘enforcing 
co mp ulsory measures * over the Hindoos 
employed at toe Bank of Bengal, which, 
though It be a private corporation, is still 
waller the control of government; and if 
the directors were obedient servants, they 
would not have bearded Sir Charles Met- 
calfe's administration. Would they have 
■resumed to act so in spite of Lord Wil- 
liam's ‘declared wishes?* Encouraged 
by the indifference shown towards this 
glaring act of. disobedience, we next see 
Mr. Director Morley, as accountant-gene- 
ral, submit a string of suggestions, all in 
direct opposition to the assurances of go- 


MISSION A ST SCHOOLS. 

A correspondent of the Chundrika writes : 
H A sample of what our unfortunate coun- 
try may expect, if ever the missionaries 
should become more powerful, occurred 
the other day. A relative of Kissen Mo- 
bus Bysack, of Nolom Bazar, was placed 
in tbC mission school of the Presbyterian 
sect, at Cubber Danga, and after he had 
continued there for some rime, he (Kissen 
Mohan), finding him to have learned no- 
thing but Christian prayers, became dis- 
satisfied, and removed him to another 
school, where he would only be taught 
English* The master of the mission 
school, finding the boy had left it, issued 
orders to his servants to seise and bring 
him to the school, from whatever place in 
which they might find him. One of the 
aervants had the temerity to proceed to the 
school in which the boy has since been 
placed by Kissen Mohun Baboo, and went 
into the school-room for the purpose of 
seizing the boy ; but, in the act of so do- 
ing, be was asked what was his business 
there, which be had scarcely stated before 
be was most justly kicked down the stairs. 
How blameable are those thaw, who, by 


sending their sons to these school#/ sender 
them Liable Ip the indignity od. .-bring 
dragged through the streets JriMithieresfAt 
the illegal order of there daring intruders 
on our religious and social feeling* l” 1 * 

THE IRON STEAMER. 

The Caumpere Examiner, referring to 
the iron steamer, Lord William Benfack , 
and to the attention it attracted at Allaha- 
bad, observes : “ Previously to her leav- 
ing Allahabad, on the 1st November, at 
the suggestion of a gentleman at the sta- 
tion, the commander took on board a 
party of natives, consisting of persons 
employed in the public offices, and others 
of respectability, and steamed up and 
down the Jumna, from the fort past the 
Jumxna Misjid towards the city. Autho- 
rity had been given, we understand, for 
any party who might desire it, to have the 
nse of the vessel for a few hours free from 
all expense. This was liberal and judi- 
cious, and we cannot but applaud the 
suggestion which encouraged natives to go 
on board, and stimulated them to pry into 
one of the remarkable proofs of our supe- 
riority in tbe sciences and mechanical arts, 
which they had an opportunity of witness- 
ing to their satisfaction* Some miuries 
were in the vessel on the jaunt, and dis- 
played, it is said, a laudable and hopeful 
curiosity in inspecting the engines. The 
experiment will, we trust, if it be effec- 
tive of no other good, copduce to tbe cor- 
rection of two erroneous notions,— that the 
process of steaming on iron vessel against 
tbe stream is effected by Satanic agency, 
and that of smoke. Several natives of our 
acquaintance, in other respects enlightened 
men, persist in calling these craft, smoke- 
vessels; and when informed that the one 
plying between Calcutta and Allahabad is 
constructed wholly of iron, assume a mys- 
tery of aspect, plainly indicating that 
so perh tunan or infra-terrestrial influence 
must be concerned.*' 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

This society have received a large quan- 
tity of vine-cuttings from tbe Cape, of 
various species, which they are about to 
distribute in Mofussil stations having a 
climate likely to be congenial to tbeir 
growth. The society lately purchased and 
distributed a quantity of seed wheat, and 
a number of casks of American cotton 
seed ; and are still giviog active attention 
to the introduction of seeds and plants 
from other countries, under the zealous 
and able direction of their acting secretary. 
Dr. Wallich. — Cal. Cour + Nov. 15. 


PRESIDENCY OF AGRA* 

A government notification, dated the 
14th November, annennees as follows r 
“ The Hon, Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., 
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hm ibis day taken the prescribed oaths, 
and assumed charge of the government of 
Agng conformably with his appointment 
b| the Hon. the Court of Directors. It 
is hereby ordered, that the usual salute be 
fired from the ramparts of Fort William 
on this occasion, and that the .commission 
of Sir Charles Metcalfe be promulgated 
with the usual ceremonies at Allahabad, 
and at the principal military stations of the 
Agrepresidency. 

*• Toe seat of the Agra Government will, 
for the present, be fixed at Allahabad, and 
will comprise all those territories which 
have been hitherto under the control of 
the courts of sudder dewanny adawlut and 
nizamut adawlut for the western provinces, 
in their judicial and revenue capacity. The 
government of Fort William, in Bengal, 
will comprise alt the remaining portion of 
the territory heretofore subject to the pre- 
sidency of Fort William. 

** All officers in the political and mili- 
tary departments will, until further orders, 
correspond with the government of India. 
Officers in other departments subject to 
the Agra presidency, will address the se- 
cretary to the Agra Government; and all 
orders published in the Calcutta Official 
Gazette, by the Governor of Agra, are to 
he promptly obeyed by the servants belong- 
ing to that presidency.'* 

An Extraordinary Gazette was issued on 
November 20th, in which the following 
arrangement* were announced 

There are to be two secretaries for the 
Government of Bengal, and two for the 
Government of Agra. Mr. Macsween is 
placed at the disposal of the Governor of 
Agra. The secretaries for Bengal are, 
Mr. H. T. Prinsep, in the general fo- 
reign and financial departments ; and M)-. 
W. H. Macnaghten jn the secret, poll'd- 
Cal revenue, and judicial. The follow- 
ing appointments are also made by the 
Government of India: Mr. H. T. Prin- 
eep and Mr. W. H. Macnaghten to be se- 
cretaries in the same departments respec- 
tively as for Bengal. Mr. G. Alexander, 
deputy secretary in the- general, foreign, 
and financial departments ; Mr. C. E. 
Trevelyan, deputy secretary in the- secret 
and political; and Mr. X E. Colvin in 
the revenue and judicial departments. 

THE BUHOP. 

Letters have been received in town 
which speak of the Bishop of Calcutta, 
dated October 28d, off Amherst, where 
the Enterprise, steamer, was waiting, with 
his lordship on board, for the tide to cany 
her up the river to Moulmein, from whence 
she will stretch across to Ceylon. It ap- 
pears the Asia had reached Penang several 
days before the steamer arrived, and that 
thereby the Bishop was prevented embark- 
ing for Singapore until Thumday the fid 
* • Digitized 


of October. On the Saturday foUomng 
after a quick passage of fifty hour% his 
lordship landed at Singapore, and it em 
barked on the 9tb for Matwca, which 
latter place was made on the 10th, nod 
staying over Sunday, his lordship again 
readied Penang on the 14th. In tanking 
this island, the steamer uafortnaatelj 
grounded on a bank in the southern 
channel, which accident compelled the 
Bishop and his party to be rowed on shorn, 
being a distance of four or five miles* We 
are happy, however, to say that they 
reached the land in safety, and that the 
steamer floated off the hank during tha 
night of the same day, without sustaining 
any damage. 

On the 16th, the Bishop again embarked 
but owing to contrary winds and a heavy 
swell, the vessel did not make Ambers, 
until the SSd. It gives u* great plenum 
to be able to say, that our worthy and 
pected diocesan has enjoyed excellent 
health since bis departure from Calcutta, 
notwithstanding the laborious dotiea be 
baa bad to perform. At each of the seve- 
ral places visited, there have been confir- 
mations, sermons, and public meetings; 
and much good is expected to flow i 
this episcopal 
Not). 10, 


u Arimgurh. — The whole of Mboha- 
nackpora is in a state of uproar and vio- 
lence, the cause of which is a* follows. 
Some time ago, die Hindoo population 
destroyed a Mooauhnan musjeed ; in con- 
sequence of which, the aggrieved party 
complained to the magistrate, and the mat- 
ter was finally brought before the Sudder 
Court of Allahabad ; but whatever the de- 
cision was, it appears that the Hindoos 
fancied that they had triumphed. Letters 
have now been received, stating that the 
Hindoos and Musulmans are at deadly 
violence. The former having slaughtered 
a hog in one of the principal emambaraba, 
three Musulmans went to the than na b to 
complain of the outrage ; but the tbanada r 
being asleep, a Hindoo guard kept them 
from entering, which immediately pro- 
duced an altercation, that led to a senoop 
affray, tbe guard being killed, and two 
Musulmans wounded. The violence of 
tbe Hindoos and Musulipans now rose to 
its height, and tbe affray became general, 
thousands on each aide joining m the con- 
flict. A desperate engagement appeared 
to be about to take place when, the native 
letters containing the above intelligence 
were despatched. 7 ' — Ibid , Nbv. 24. 

OUDE. 

His Majesty is actively proeeouti^> his 
intention of expelling the JPadah* M 
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from Lucknow, and she, though dally ex- 
posed to numerous and unheard-of indig- 
nities, will not budge until she receives on 
assurance from the resident of safe con- 
duct to Feizabad, and of the jagheer of 
Salom being secured to her. A refusal on 
tbe part of the Padsha Begum to put on 
mourning for Koodsea Muhul is said to 
l>e one of the chief causes of the present 
quarrel His majesty is also making grand 
preparations for his fourth marriage ; a 
daughter of Bakir Ulee Khan is said to be 
the favoured fair, and to have been select- 
ed on account of her resemblance to the 
I^radise-translated Koodsea, after an in- 
spection of the most famous ** rose-buds** 
of the capital. In the midst of all the 
pomp and circumstance of the intended 
nuptials, it is said that the minds of the 
great men of Lucknow are sadly troubled 
by the reports in the English newspapers 
of the intention of the British Govern- 
ment to lay “ the hand of possession ** 
upon what they consider Ci the Celestial 
Empire,’* of Nuseer ood Deen Hyder; 
at one time, indeed, it was currently ban- 
died about that a letter was to be ad- 
dressed to “ My Uncle;** as his majesty 
styles our worthy Governor- general, to 
ascertain whether any order had arrived 
from England on the subject ; but the 
idea waa dropped in consequence of some 
sage remarking that either the denouement 
would be hastened thereby, or an answer 
received, recommending his majesty to 
put no faith in the reports of a “ lying 
press.’* — Cawnp . Ex. Nov. 8. 

A letter has been received by a gentle- 
man having correspondence with Luck- 
now, which states that the king of Oude 
has carried his resentment against the 
Padsha Begum so far as to issue a pro- 
clamation, which has been stuck up in 
the Kutwalee Chubootah, disowning the 
child whom the British Government ac- 
knowledged at the special desire of the 
late king, bis grandfather. The following 
are the words of the proclamation, as sent 
to us translated : “ A child, named Mu- 
najan, has been given out to be my child. 
In God*9 name, I declare that he is not 
my child ; but Padshah Begum has falsely 
represented this strange child to be mine. 
I have no child ; and the 6aid Munajan 
is neither my son, nor heir to me.” We 
make no comment upon this extraor- 
dinary proceeding, and will not venture 
to anticipate what effect it may have upon 
the succession to the throne. — Cal Cour . 
Nov. 22. 

I n the Delhi Gazette, October 8, is a long 
native letter, giving the details of the death 
Koodsea Begum, the king’s favourite wife, 
who, having bad some words with his ma- 
jesty on a frivolous matter, destroyed her- 
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selfby poison. T*he funeral was conducted 
with extraordinary splendour. The bier 
was decorated in the most brilliant man- 
ner, with hangings of pearls and a canopy 
set with gems, borne upon golden-cased 
poles or supporters, the fiirashes plying 
right and left with fans of brocade and 
embroidery. After the bier followed 200 
beautiful maidens, with dishevelled locks, 
wildly beating tbeir heads, and lastly, tbe 
rear was brought up by the prime mini- 
ster, Roshun ood Dovvla. on foot, dressed 
in black, and two Europeans in tbe king’s 
service, one on each sfde. supporting bis 
majesty, and in the same line the comman- 
der-in-chief of the king’s forces, Nusseer 
ood Dovvla, with all the oomrahs, de- 
pendents. and connexions, amounting tQ 
about 1,000 persons. The splendour of 
the light may he conceived when it is 
mentioned that there were no less than 
10,000 puvjshakkas and 1,000 torcb- 
bearers before and behind the procession. 
In this way it proceeded to a tent pitched 
near the house of Zuffer ood Dovvla. 

His majesty having put on mounting, 
orders were issued that every individual 
attached to the court should appear in 
black ; that the beating of the nowbut and 
dunkah , &c. should be discontinued, and 
all public offices closed Inayetee Begum* 
and others, who had connived at, or were 
privy to, her majesty’s taking pbison, are 
paraded through the bazar every day, with 
their heads uncovered, with collars on 
their necks, and irons on their legs, and 
are tortured and beaten to such a degree, 
that they must shortly sink under their 
sufferings. One lack of rupees in cash, be- 
sides property, found in their houses, has 
been confiscated and lodged in the royal 
treasury. 

The late Begum w*as very munificent 
and charitable, as well as prodigal. The 
expense of her kitchen alone is stated to 
have been 1,400 rupees a day. 

Native letters state every proltahility of 
the country being taken from the present 
rulers. Some even assert dipt propositions 
have been made by Government to the king 
to accept of a pension, and choose any 
place in Benares, Dinapore,and below that 
country, for bis future residence. 

Mr. E. Colebrooke lias been appointed 
to officiate as commissioner, to meet an 
aumeen from the king, to settle the 
amount of recompense for tbe damage 
done by the inroad of Aisan Hooseein 
Khan into the British territories, during 
the late skirmish w'ith Zalim Singh. 

The following circumstance is related 
as having recently occurred, and some say 
was the real cause of the royal squabble 
between the king and his mother. The 
king made proposals of marriage to one 
of his father’s begums, which tlie lady 
declined, on the plea that such a union 
would violate the Mahommedan law. His 
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majesty, however, was determined to be 
consistent, and so persevered in bis inten- 
tion of espousing bis step-mother. The 
lady at last escaped from the palace, and 
took refuge with the Padshah Begum, 
and when his majesty demanded the refu- 
gee, the old lady made a noise about it, 
and the king joined in the wordy war with 
all his might. The old lady now dis- 
played her generalship to advantage, for 
she threatened to report his majesty's un- 
natural conduct to the Governor-general, 
and was preparing to send for the resident, 
when the royal hero beat a retreat. 

GWALIOR, 

At the Dusera. the Mahratta army was 
reviewed by the Maharajah ; the troops, 
decked out in their best array, made a 
very grand display, and a very respectable 
apppearance as troops. There were on the 
ground thirty battalions, dressed in Bri- 
tish uniforms, a troop of cavalry, d-/o 
body-guard, horse and foot artillery, and 
a host of Mahratta horse. The Mahara- 
ja laid a gun with his own hand, and. to 
the great admiration of the Jinsees, hit 
the target at the first shot ; for which he 
was made to pay a fee of initiation into 
the secrets of gunnery. 

Every thing is quiet at Gwalior. Junkoo. 
row exercises control with great judg- 
ment ; and those who raised their traitor- 
ous nobs, are now obliged to lower them 
at the footstool of the shadow of majesty. 
Col. John Baptiste has been appointed 
commandant of artillery, and his son is 
proceeding with a force, consisting of 
cavalry and infantry, to arrange the affairs 
in the southward of the Gwalior territory. 
A General Older in the military depart- 
ment has been issued, that troops moving 
in any direction are no longer to plunder 
the ryots; and that exemplary punish- 
ment would in future attend the infringe- 
ment of this salutary standing regulation. 
A fete was given lately to the chief zemin- 
dars, in honour of the Maharaj’s accession 
to the guddee, when presents were be- 
stowed. and the army also received a share 
of the prince’s munificence. Ghee is stated 
to have risen considerably in consequence. 
— GieoUor Ukbar, Nov. 14. 

The Baiza Baee is still in this neigh- 
bourhood, and having bought some ground 
from the Company, has built a chaonee ; 
she has lately entertained some soldiers, 
against which the magistrate remon- 
strated, saying, that as she had no coun- 
try, she could not require an army ; the 
Baee answered, that she entertained the 
men merely to fill up vacancies, and that 
she required them as guards, and for pur- 
poses of state. She has altogether with 
her from 2,000 to 3,000 men. She lately 
sent some sirdars to the magistrate, say- 
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tomary at the Disera to born and rtr a tr a j 
several villages ; the magistrate answered, 
that she could not be allowed to born vil- 
lages in tbe Company’s territory, unless 
she chose first to purchase tbe villages, 
and allow the inhabitants, with their goods 
and chattels, todepart $ she might then barn 
the empty bouses, if if pleased her ; this, 
however, did not suit her ladyship's 
pocket, so she burnt, at tbe Duaera, a part 
of the chaonee which had been built by 
her followers. — MvfussU Ukbar, Nov. 8* 

MOHS, ALLAH D. — TBE STEMS. 

Mons. Allard, the general ef Rsnjtft 
Singh, arrived in Calcutta on the 20th 
November. 

The Meerut Observer States, that m 
Order to obtain leave to quit tbe Punjanh, 
M Allard was obliged to sacrifice 17,000 
rupees’ salary due to him, and was lucky 
to get the debt lessened even to that (from 
24,000), by the payment of the difference 
shortly before he got away. He bad been 
endeavouring, for three years, to get bis 
permission to depart, and it appears that, 
even on the frontier, orders were given to 
stop him by all fair means, as it was not 
until M. Allard had made a demonstration 
(with an escort of bis pwu soldiers) of 
proceeding to force, that a passage was 
opened for him. Runjeet is as nowilliug 
to dismiss his trustworthy European offi- 
cers as be is slow to entertain them, and 
M. Ventura is chained to the Punjaab by 
a debt due to him of about Rs. 80,600. 

M. Allard’s account of tbe Sikh troops, 
and of tbe morale of tbe soldiery, corrobo- 
rates, in every respect, the details formerly 
given in the Meerut Observer, in a sketch 
of the military power of the Punj&ub. His 
own disciplined regiments of cavalry he 
describes as easy to manage, in quarters 
or field, the men being docile, and having 
every natural requisite to fit them for sol- 
diers. They use a light sabre, fashioned 
on the French principle, with confidence 
and effect, not being allowed to carry pis- 
tols, and being also armed with a long 
carbine, act on foot, as in the old Engfeh 
dragoon drill. Tbe Sikhs are now casting 
and using shells, having learned their con- 
struction and composition at or after tbe 
Roopur meeting. M In person, M. Allard 
is about tbe middle size, of a spare make, 
but sinewy, and apparently active. His 
face is one of much expression, and bis 
eye full of fire ; the lower part of hia coun- 
tenance is, however, much bidden by a 
beard, which he wean i-la SHk, reach- 
ing to tbe breast ; it is silvery white; his 
hair is grizzled, although rather from toil 
and exposure than age. He returns, after 
twelve years' service in the Ptrajaub* to 
France, with his wife (a Cashmeecee wo- 
man) and four children*" 

THE GQVIRHORrGSNSaAL* 
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0 f Madras strived s t Kedgeree, in the 
Ovaom, os the 13th November, from 
Marine. 

The Hon. Col. hferfeon, C.B., Sir S. 
Wfctttmghum, K C.B., Cot. Casement, 
G.B.* sod the rest of the suite, arrived hi 
the Ganges steamer. 

The Governor-general and SirFrederick 
Adam landed on the I4tb, Lord Wm 
Bentinck, if is said, appeared to have be- 
uni ted very mueh by the change of cli- 
nste, and seemed in more robust health 
than he had been for several years pre- 
viously. It is positively said that bis lord- 
strip embarks for England, m the Cttrefao, 
ms the 15th Man*. 

A notification was issued the same day, 
stating that the Governor-general had re- 
sumed his seat in council. 


asked the old man to show ns the paper 
be alluded to, which he accordingly pro- 
duced ; and we cannot do a better service 
to our countrymen in India than give 
an English version of this document, if it 
be only to put them upon their guard 
against signing papers, the contents of 
which they are notable, or do not take the 
trouble, to understand. It is as follows : 

“ We the undersigned do constitute the 
worthy and enlightened Shah Ubdool Fut- 
teh Bangee, and Mobommud Nizamut 
Ooilah, alias Nut ha Shah, Sahibs, our 
agents, to intercede at the exalted shrine 
of the most holy of the saints, for our ele- 
vation to high office and dignity, and for 
the satisfactory faUttment of our important 
public duties ; that they may always pray 
to the all-bountiful Hazrut Seyd Budee 
ood deen Kooth ool Mudar (may God 


ARCHDEACON COE RIB. 

Archdeacon Come embarked with bis 
family on board the Exmouth, on the 13th 
November, intending to leave liis family 
Ut the Cape, and to call for them on his 
return from England. 

INSCRIBING OF NAMES. 

The foliowittg statement in the Com- 
pure E x am in er, of Nov. 1st, is curious 
enough in itself, arid will act as a salutary 
caution: — 

* “ Many of our readers are doubtless 
aware that a holy saint lies enshrined at 
Mulrunpore, some forty miles west of this 
oration ; his name is Hazrut Budee ood 
deen Shah Mudar, and if traditions are to 
be believed, his performances exceed 
even those of the notable Jelai ood deen 
Bokharee, who lived for two days in a 
** warm oven,” and amused himself with 
demolishing all the loaves which were 
to have been baked with him. In our 
mtdtifcrioii* peregrinations, we have occa- 
sionally wiled away an hour in listen- 
ing to the wonders of this saint from the 
mouth of old Ubdool Futteh Bangee, the 
present bard of Mukuopore (forsooth he is 

* poet as well as a priest). The old gen- 
tleman forcibly reminded us of Sinbad’s 
old man of the sea, for we had very great 
difficulty in shaking him off. The old 
oma was asked to shew the curiosities of 
the place ; this he did most civilly, and 
after thanking him for his attentions, we 
were about to get into our pelanqueen, 
when the old man said that be bad one 
request to make: “ It is the custom for 
ail gentlemen who visit the shrine to re- 
cord their names in a document I have ; 
yon will see the signatures of the lx>rd 
Phdree and other great people affixed ; 
pray add your own name to the number.” 
Curiosity was excited by his naming the 
Lord Padree to ascertain what bishop had 
visited Mukuopore, and to what deed he 
bad affixed his signature; we therefore 


sanctify and cherish him ! ) for the provi- 
sion of our necessities, and the acquisition 
of our wishes; and if we should again 
Visit the shrine (the horizon of brightness), 
we promise to attain this happiness under 
the guidance of the above-mentioned Shah 
Sahibs ; and it behoves all other gentlemen 
who may pass this shrine to do the same.” 
Signed '* E. Colebrooke, ") 

“ FL*l?/lUttrty, . <6th Mar. 1816.) 

“ H. Newnhant, ) 

" William H. Valpy. (lfth Dec. 1851.) 

“ H. O. Christian, (7th July 1818.) 

" T. C. Robertson, (6th Apr. 1883.1 

" W. F. Dick. 

M A. G rote, Aetg. Judge and Magist. (23d 
Dec. 1825.) 

41 Reginald, Calcutta, (22d Dec. 1885.) 

w H. C. Williams, Chaplain, Cawnpore. 

“ John Kinlock, (17th Dec. 1886.) 

** Robert Grant,Collector, > , 

* 4 E. Grant, J 

•* J. W. Grant, (?th May 1834.) 

“ W. Fraser, Diet. Chaplain, FUttebghur, 
(6th March 1830.) 

" W. Palmer, Dep. Judge Advocate, (88th 
Sept. 185a) 

** J. C. Wibon, jun.. Assist. Agent Gov. 
Gen. (Jan. 18th 1833.) 

*• M. Richardson, UJ)." 

Cum mwtti* midi, $c. 


ANOTHER INUNDATION. 

During last month, the Maha Nuddie 
overflowed its batiks, in the estate of tbe 
Sumbhelpoor rajah, and swept away whole 
villages and several cuttle belonging to 
them in the following perguimebs *, Cban- 
derpoor and Saragaon, 42 villages, and 7 
men also drowned. These two pergun- 
nahs border on tbe BbonsIa*s Chuttees- 
ghur- Pud um poor, 20 villages and 1 man 
drowned. Sumbhelpoor Koss pergunnab, 
50 villages and 2 men drowned. — Total 
1 12 villages and 10 men. The rajah's ca- 
pital, Sumbhelpoor, was inundated, and 
the whole of the wall to the west of the 
fort washed down. Several villages were 
also tinder water, in the estates of tbe Sa- 
nmghur and Soonepoor rajahs, but the 
number I have not yet ascertained; — 
Corr. Httrk . Nov. 25* 
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DINNER TO SIRC. JihTt'ALFE. 

A sulrecription entertainment was given 
on tbe 26th November to Sir C. T. Met- 
ralfe, on the occasion of his appointment 
as governor of the Agra presidency. Up- 
wards of 200 persons sat down to dinner ; 
Sir J P. Grant presided. 

After dinner, on proposing the health 
of Sir Chas. Metcalfe, the chairman read 
a letter he had received from Lord Wm. 
Bentinck, excusing his absence, owing to 

the effects of his late illness.** In the 
course of his letter, Lord William paid 
the following tribute to the high character 
of Mr Chas. Metcalfe: 

“ It happens, unfortunately for those 
who honestly administer the affairs of this 
country, that neither their motives nor 
their acts come officially before the public 
eye ; but the present case may be deemed, 
iu some degree, an exception to the gene- 
ral rule, because, during the long period 
that Sir Charles Metcalfe has filled, in 
succession, the first appointment under 
the local government, one genera) convic- 
tion prevails, as to the purity, honour, and 
success of his conduct, as well as of his 
just title to the highest distinctions which 
have l>een lately conferred upon him by 
the home authorities. I had hoped, upon 
tbe present occasion, to have in person 
expressed my concurrence in this general 
conviction. My connection with Sir Chas. 
Metcalfe in council, during more than six 
years, ought to make me the best of wit- 
nesses, unless, indeed, friendship should 
have blinded me, and conquered my de- 
testation ot flattery, which, I trust is not 
the case. I, therefore, unhesitatingly de- 
clare, that whether in private or public 
life, I never met with the individual, 
whose integrity, liberality of sentiment, 
and delicacy of mind, excited in a greater 
degree my respect and admiration. The 
6tate never had a more able and upright 
councillor, nor any governor- genera) a 
more valuable and independent assistant 
and friend ; and if, during the same period, 
any merit can be claimed for die principles 
by which the Indian government has been 
guided, to Sir Charles must the full share 
be assigned. Neither has the access which 
my situation has given me to the public 
records and to past transactions led me to 
form a less favourable opinion of his pre- 
ceding career I need not enter into par- 
ticulars. Sutiice it to express my sincere 
impression, that among all die statesmen 
who, since iny first connection with India, 
have best served their country, and have 
most exalted its reputation and interests 
in the East, Webb, Close, Sir Arthur 
Wellesley, Elphinstone, Munro, and Mal- 
colm, equal rank and equal honour ought 
to be given to Sir Charles Metcalfe.” 

Referring to what he bad said at the 
preliminary meeting, as to his not consi- 
dering it decorous for him to express opi- 


nions upon public measures. Sir John 
Grant avoided any allusion thereto, but 
paid a high compliment to tbe benevolence 
and other virtues of Sir Charles Metcalfe. 
In allusion to the early career of ftr 
Charles, be complimented tbe dnerimma- 
tion of Lord Wellesley, in choosing for 
liis assistants in the government office, at 
the same time, such men as Bayley, El- 
phinstone, Adam, Jenkins, and Sir Charles 
Metcalfe, who had all of them risen to 
the highest distinction ; and then com- 
plimented Sir Charles upon being now 
desthed to govern in those provinces of 
India which bad been the scene of bis 
first entrance into public life with Lord 
Lake 

Sir Charles Metcalfe, with much feeling; 
returned thanks in a very neat address. 

The party was kept up till a late hour. 

JOUDPORE. 

The accounts in the various Bengal 
papers, respecting tbe intentions of Maun 
Singh, are contradictory. According to 
some, he had made no warlike prepara- 
tions, nor manifested any intention of re- 
sorting to hostilities ; nay, he bad sold off 
his stores and his troops, were without 
pay. It is added, that he is willing to 
submit to the terms prescribed by our 
government in every point, save that 
which involves bis hospitality, and con- 
sequently his honour as a Rajpoot. Other 
accounts say that a very extensive con- 
spiracy was formed on that side of India 
against our power; that Runjeet Singh 
favours it; that Maun Singh is making 
great preparations ; that the Ameers of 
Sinde have declared their intention of aid- 
ing him. and that large bodies of Bheels 
have entered his service. His advisers, 
it is also said, strongly urged him to war, 
alleging the indelible disgrace which sub- 
mission would affix to a Rahtore ; though 
other accounts state that the Sirdars urge 
him to comply with the terms of the Bri- 
tish government, and that he is intent 
upon war. Maun Singh is said to have 
in his service about 6,000 Arabs, besides 
bis own regular troops, supposed to 
amount to about 14 000, all well-armed, 
but having no discipline beyond what is 
usual with the common irregulars of tbe 
country. His cavalry are said to be fine 
and numerous, principally composed of 
Rajpoots and Rah tores. On tbe other 
hand, his subjects are disaffected, and 
he cannot therefore rely upon their sup- 
port. 

Diplomatic discussions had been going 
on for some months at Ajmere on the 
subject of Maun Singh, several commu- 
nications from whom had been received. 
Tbe Vakeels are unprovided with powers 
to comply with all the terms demanded, 
especially two propositions; viz., that 
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they would apprehend and give up the 
Thugs who had been traced to Joudpoor; 
and that Maun Singh should express his 
contrition aud solicit pardon for his past 
offences, and enter into a promise never 
again to disobey the orders of the British 
government. One of the answers of the 
Joudpore prince, delivered at Ajmere, 
was as follows: — “ the Jeypore and 
Oodeypore Rajahs are my relations, but 
of less importance than I am; and al- 
though they may obey your orders, I am 
not, in all respects, prepared to do so. 
The Thugs and plunderers you men- 
tioned, I will not seize and send to you, 
as such an act would be degrading to a 
Rajpoot As regards the two years’ tri- 
bute money, I did not send it, as I have 
no money. You may collect it from the 
country yourself When I get money, I 
will send it; at present, I have none. 
If you want my dominions, it is of no con- 
sequence; you may take them.” After 
the negotiations had closed, Raja Maun 
addressed a letter to the British agent at 
Ajmere, (Major Alves), in a respectful 
and conciliatory tone, very unlike what 
he formerly used. He directed his en- 
voys, the Thakoor of Kuchawan and 
Luchmee Cbund, Bundaree, to remain 
with the Vakeel Siwae Ram in attend- 
ance on M^jor Alves, during the operations 
against Shekawatee, and spontaneously of- 
fered to aid* in putting down the thieves 
and marauders with a force of 400 horse 
and 200 foot. Major Alves had too much 
sagacity to be duped by the deep dissimu- 
lation of the Rajah. A letter from Nus- 
seerahad, 9th of November, says: — 
4 ‘Sungee Jotah Ram, the Jeypoor mi- 
nister, is to arrive at Ajmere to-morrow 
to confer with Major Alves. There are 
those who infer from his advent that an 
arrangement of the Shekawattee affairs 
may be expected ; but none will be made ; 
all Jeypoorean propositions on the sub- 
ject will be rejected, and the force will 
certainly march against some, if not all, 
of the Shekawattee forts of note and ill- 
faroe eminence. The Jeypoor court will 
not be a little mortified when it finds that 
Jotah Ram can do nothing, and that, in 
our dealings with the Shekawattees, its 
mediation will not in any shape be re- 
ceived — not even as a channel of commu- 
nication. We have taken the Jeypooreans 
at their word, and as they formerly de- 
clared themselves unable to interfere 
effectually, they will now be relieved from 
even assisting us. This is going much 
beyond their wishes. Means will be 
taken to cut off as far as possible 
the communication of the Shekawattees 
with this court. The names of all the 
obnoxious leaders who reside in that 
port of Shekawattee under fealty of 
Jeypoor have been obtained, it is under- 
stood, together with all particulars of their 


haunts, &e., from the Bik&neer and 
Oudeypoor people.” 

Amongst the causes of war with Joud* 
pore, is the refusal to deliver up Appa 
Sahib, the ex- Rajah of Nagpore, who has 
been residing under the protection of 
Maun Singh since 1829. The Meerut 
Observer adds another motive: — " This 
then is the real cause of the war with 
Joudpore, that the present moment is 
favourable to our obtaining possession of 
a strong position on the Indus, without 
running any great risk or incurring an 
expense commensurate with the advan- 
tage to be obtained. Within a couple of 
months the Governor- General will be in 
the upper provinces, to direct and control 
the ulterior measures (all the primary 
steps, even to the orders as to what 
troops were to march, were sent from 
Ootamacund) ; his Excellency having no 
intention of surrendering to Sir Charles 
Metcalfo the glory attendant upon the 
planting the British standard upon the 
banks of the Indus.” 

The Calcutta Courier , of October 31st, 
announces that Maun Singh had sub- 
mitted to all our demands. He agrees to 
give up the Thugs who have committed 
depredations in our territory, and also 
certain of his own subjects who com- 
mitted robberies at Ajmere on the British 
residents as well as upon the natives in 
the town. He also agrees to pay up all 
arrears of tribute, and moreover to defray 
all the expenses of our military prepara- 
tions against him — and he promises to be 
duly respectful in his future demeanour. 
“ What sort of security has been obtained 
for the future, we have not heard,— whe- 
ther we are to hold territory as a gua- 
rantee for good behaviour, and for the re- 
gular payment of the tribute as it falls 
due, and whether any part of the force 
now in the field is to occupy a position in 
Joudpore, until accounts shall be squared 
between us for the past. But the demand 
that all the expenses of the field-force 
shall be reimbursed by the Rajah of Joud- 
pore, is a pretty good proof that no other 
object has been in contemplation than 
the reduction of this rajah, —that the 
war was not got up as a pretence to push 
on our frontier to the Indus, and make 
ourselves masters of the navigation of that 
fine river Had hostilities really taken 
place, and had other Rajpoot states been 
so unwise as to commit themselves in the 
quarrel, the intermediate country might 
have become ours by right of conquest ; 
but it is satisfactory to know, that mere 
ambition and the spirit of encroachment 
do not influence our military movements 
ip this country. The tribute demanded 
of Maun Singh was fixed by the treaty 
signed at Delhi on the 6th of January 
Ig|8, at 1,08,000 Delhi rupees per annum, 
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befog is lien of a grow ssarof 1,90,090 ra- 
pe®* par annum, which the Mata of Jo*d~ 
port acknowledged kaelf liable to par to 
SindJua. 

The Zfc&t Oiwto of November 5th 
giver the foftowing details (which we have 
abridged) of the negotiation “ On the 
29th of September, the mission from 
Joudpore» consisting of thirty persons, 
and escorted by 1,000 men, arrived at 
Ajmeve and encamped near the Eadgah. 
The most distinguished members were 
Thafcoor Runjeet Sing, of Koocbawn, the 
principal envoy, and Msun Sing’s gooroo, 
Jotishee Simboogee. Tliey entered and 
pitched their tents without the least pa- 
rade, dispensing with the usual ceremony. 
They sent two mutsuddees to Capt. Tre- 
volyaii to bog tliat he would get them 
permission to pay the political agent a 
friendly visit next day. Their wishes 
wore complied with. The 2d of October 
was appointed for business to commence. 
Thakoor Runjeet Sing arrived with only 
five of the party at noon. He made an 
eloquent speech on the long, faithful, and 
sincere friendship which had subsisted be- 
tween his master of Joudpore and the 
British government Major Alves, in re- 
ply, dwelt chiefly on the recent differences 
between these ancient allies ; and, attri- 
buting the rupture to the Rajah's forget* 
fulness of treaties, of the distinctions of 
property, and of good manners in address- 
ing the Governor General, regretted that 
bis highness had no means of renewing* 
the amity so much prised, but by giving 
back what he had plundered, fulfilling 
former engagements, professing repent- 
ance of his misdeeds, and promising to 
behave better in future. The thakoor, 
to effect a reconciliation between the two 
governments, was willing to make any 
number of professions on the part of his 
prince, but when the agent relentlessly 
proceeded to demand the surrender of 
profitable connexions, and even the pay- 
ment of bard cash, the ambassador began 
to see that concession ought to have its 
limits. The honour of Maharajah Maun 
Sing, he alleged, would never permit 
Mm to deliver up Thugs, but of course, 
they should be punished according to the 
laws of’ Marwar. In regard to the Fouj 
Kkwreky the expenses of the armament, 
net one rupee of it could possibly be got 
from Joudpore. To this announcement, 
the agent rejoined that war must ensue. 
The embassy, finding it in vain to reason 
with such an tmpraetieable person, begged 
permfaston to adjourn to another room 
with his assistant, in whom tliey hoped to 
discover some of the mHk of human kind- 
ness. The six gentlemen were accord- 
ingiy closeted with Capt. Trevelyan, when, 
formi ng a circle round him, they forthwith 


dosed in Kke mflom about to dsbia mess- 
mate. The captain stood these salvos of 
diplomacy with great fortitude. After the 
fire upoa him had sla cke ned, he opened 
his own batteries, which proved, to the 
dismay of the negoti a t o rs; to- be Ser v ed 
with the very ammunition that the major 
had formerty directed against them, so 
little to their satisfaction. Let it be ob- 
served, however, that the deportment of 
the Ji'udpomum was perfect ly eo urt ae u a. 
One of the party asked whether tie Dps 
were rosily in motion egiii— their mis- 
ter. * Yes.* replied the assistant, ‘and 
the force trill soon be here : if it admass 
further before the te rms now o fawd jam 
are agreed to, Msun Singh will be de- 
throned.' * Dethroned!' ejaculated all at 
once, staring in each others' faces. * Is 
it possible? Can the Lord Governor in- 
tend to take possession of our country for 
the Sirc a r Company?* * No,* wee the 
answer ; / but another and a better man 
will be made your Rajah.* H a vi ng thuggee 
a second edition of the same assurances, 
the envoys retired at sunset, after nego- 
tiating to no purpose for six hours. On 
the 3d they rested in their tents. The 
4th brought beck the active members of 
the mission, with lengthy visages, and an 
air of unusual solemnity* They dec lar ed 
themselves prepared to concede all the 
demands of the agent, except that for 
money to pay the expenses of preparing 
for a campaign. Various direct and is- . 
direct appeals indeed were made in favour 
of the Thugs, whose case the envoys oaa- 
sideredone of honour, without say allu- 
sion to the profits derived from the pro- 
tection of their infernal trade. On being 
required to sign a paper, containing the 
terms on which peace was offered, they 
requested and obtained one day more. 
On the 5th, Thakoor Runjeet 8mgb, 
acquiescing folly in the necessity of sub- 
mitting, begged the agent to state the 
maximum of the sum that bis master 
would have to pay, and was assured that 
it wotild not exceed five lacs. The Tha- 
koor then made some sensible and feeling 
remarks on the serious distress which the 
levying of so ranch money must occasion, 
at present, among the merchants and ra- 
in indars of Marwar. They took the ps*> 
per away with them, and it was r et ur ned 
next day, bearing the signatures of the 
head of the mission, and of six of his col* 
leagues. The gooroo, we are informed, 
did not sign it." 

THE SttEEBAWATTEBS. 

The Joudpore Rajah having been 
brought to terms, a part of the force has 
been moved against the Sbekhawatttes, a 
sort of predatory community, r e spe cti ng 
whom a highly curious account is given 
by Col. Ted, in the 2d tof. of his AkmU 
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o/* Rqmstkm* A letter from Gen. Ste* 
tcbmu’i camp, near Futtehpora, dated 
24th October, says:— ‘The force as- 
sembled here consists of one troop hone 
artillery; two companies 5th batt.; lire 
companies sappers and miners; the 2&1 

M. L ; ooe wing «of 44th ; and a battering 
train of six Bi-pounders, six 18-ditto, four 
mortars, four howitzers, with a park of 
790 hackeries and storecarU of torts, be- 
sides an immense train of matiriel at- 
tached to the engineer department. We 
are to be joined by live more regiments of 

N. I., three companies artillery, six mor- 
tars, with about 300 more hackeries, and 
4th, or Lancers, and Blair's horse. We 
halt here to-morrow, and expect a defi- 
nite answer from government anent our 
proceedings: if they agree, we are to 
assemble at the Sanbro lake, and thence 
proceed to destroy several strong-holds for 
vagabonds of sorts in the Sbekhawattee 
country, one of the strongest of which is 
about fifteen miles from thence. We have 
all the heads of departments here sub rose, 
and the force is at present eommaaded by 
Brigadier Parker, artillery." 

A letter from Agra of the 22d October, 
says, “ We (the Shekhawuttee force) are 
off to-day for the Sambber lake. The 
force, as for as I can learn, is much too 
extensive for the service it will be re- 
quired to perform. Alves, they say, has 
no orders from government, and it b very 
doubtfid if they will approve of the expe- 
dition. The Sbekawut has some strong 
forts, but they belong to friends of our 
govern meat. It b rumoured, however, 
that every fort b to be knocked down, 
whether belonging to friend or foe." 


SHAH-SHOOJA — R UNJEBT SINGH. 

Lahore papers, dated the 23d ult , 
encourage the hope that Shah Shuja has 
not been irretrievably defeated- It would 
now appear that, after the reverse which 
he suffered on the 1st of July, the king, 
instead of flying almost alone, retreated 
with part of his army upon a large rein- 
forceroent advancing to assist him, from 
hb nephew, Kamran Shah, of Herat. 
After effecting a junction with these 
troops, he intended, it b added, to lace 
about and attack Dost Mohammed again. 

From the same source we have notice 
of an entertaining correspondence be- 
tween Runjeet Sing and the Barukiies, 
on the subject of their respective claims 
to Peshawur. The brigand of Cabul, in 
Macbeath's gravest vein, appealing to the 
honesty of die brigand of Lahore, requires 
him to deliver up Peshawur to the bro- 
thers who first, and therefore legitimately, 
filclied it from the Afghan kingdom. 
“ You got the annual present of horses," 
says Dost Mohammed, “and cannot law- 
fully expect more; but if you persist in 


keeping possession of our city and terri- 
tory, dread the vengeance of a brave and 
victorious army !" Runjeet replies to the 
expostulation and menace in a strain of 
cool sarcasm. “ Peshawur," retorts hb 
Sikh majesty, u was always as meeh mine 
as yours; you purchased my permission 
to hold it, on conditions which were not 
properly fulfilled, snd ss I got not the 
promised horses, my grandson has taken 
the country for which they were due. 
You were wont to address me in meeker 
style, but some advantage gained over that 
poor creatore, Shuja u! Muluk, in a miser- 
able skirmish, has made your valour quite 
rampant, and you now dare to threaten 
my invincible bands. If you do not grow 
wiser, come and try our mettle ." — Delhi 
Gazette, Oct. 1. 

Since tbe receipt of the intelligence 
regarding Shah Shuja, which appeared 
in our paper of the 1st inst, authentic 
tidings have reached us of the long miss- 
ing monarch. These are derived from a 
letter that has been received within the 
last few days from the Shah himself, dated 
at Lash, in which, after giving a detailed 
account of hb action with Dost Mahomud 
Khan, he announces hb intention of 
trying hb fortune again immediately' 
against Candahar, supported by 8hah- 
zadah Kamran and the Durance tribes, 
lying between Herat and that city, on 
whose bravery and fidelity be can depend. 
He ascribes hb defeat to the impetuous 
valour of Mr. Campbell and his battalion,' 
who allowed themselves to be drawn away' 
a great dbtaace from the main body, where, 
they were repeatedly attacked, and broken 
by the Barukzie horse. Tbe victory was 
previously on tbe Shah's side, and hb ac- 
count completely tallies with that giveu^ 
by Do6t Mobamud Khan himself. Seeing 
Campbell ensnared, the cowardly A%hana, 
on the ex-king's side, instead of advancing 
to bb relief, retreated, which became the 
signal of flight to the rest. The Baruksic* 
are off as badly, if not worse now than be- 
fore, with Ruiyeet Singh's preparations to 
attack them on one side, and their ancient 
enemy on the other.— 76. OcU 10. 


cabul. 

Dost Mobummud has converted hb 
sword into a ploughshare, and betaken, 
himself with great industry to repair the 
evils inflicted on hb country by the war, 
and to restore tranquillity. In the attain-' 
ment of these desirable ends, hb Sirdars 
zealously co-operate with him. A “ domes- 
tic infliction," with tbe loss of his younger 
brother, who fell in the battle with Shuja 
ool Moolk, preys heavily on the mind of 
this Afghan republican. He abandons 
himself to grief with true Asiatic impe- 
tuosity, and refuses to be comforted. — 
Mof. UkJtb. Oct . 25. 
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Dost Mohummud lately wrote to Run- 
jeet Sing, upbraiding him with a breach of 
faith in taking possession of Peshawar for 
which he bad not the slightest grounds, 
as the presents acknowledging him as 
superior lord were always regularly trans- 
mitted. The Maharaja, in answer to this, 
demanded a present of fruits, &c. and said 
that if they were refused he should dis- 
turb Dost Mohummud in his possessions. 
On receipt of this message, Dost Mo- 
hummud assembled his ameers, and laid 
the case before them ; they all to a man 
agreed that it was better to die in the 
field of battle than to succumb to an in- 
fidel. Dost Mohummud himself then re- 
tired, and, having dressed himself in a 
winding sheet, returned to the assembly and 
dictated a letter to the Maharaja, saying, 
that if he attempted to enter bis country, 
not an infidel of his troops should live to 
return and tell the story, and as for pre- 
sents, as a retort for bis demanding a 
nuzur of fruits, be would send to the 
Maharaja a pair of fiat bullocks for his 
table. — Ibid. Nov . 1 . 

TONK. 

The Nuwab Ameer Khan has died, 
and has been succeeded by his son. 
Though sanguinary and cruel in the early 
part of his life, the latter part was distin- 
guished by mildness and clemency, which 
endeared him considerably to his subjects, 
who mourn for him with much poignancy 
of grief, which is however somewhat mo- 
derated by their joy at the accession of the 
young nuwab. — Ibid ■ Oct . 25. 

ME. MORDAUNT RICKETTS. 

GovernmentNotification . — Extract from 
the proceedings of His Exc. the Bight 
Hon. the Governor- General of India in 
council, in the political department, dated 
Bangalore, the 9th of October, 1834. 

Head a despatch from the Hon. the 
Court of Directors, bearing date the 17th 
of June, 1834, on the subject of an en- 
quiry into certain imputations of corrup: 
tion against Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, late 
resident at Lucknow. 

Resolution . — Resolved, that the paras. 
25 to 28 inclusive of that despatch be 
published in the official guettes of the 
Presidencies of Fort William, Fort St. 
George, and Bombay, for general in- 
formation. 

By order of the Governor- General of 
India in council. 

(Signed) W. H Macnaghten, Offg. 
Chief Secretary. 

Para. 25. “ Before we announce the 


view the several grounds on which that 
determination is founded, and which may 
be described as follows. 

“ First, his conduct in procuring from 
government the grant of a pension in 
fevour of his moonshee, Goofooum Hoos- 
sain, on an allegation of poverty, which 
he knew to have been false ; secondly, 
bis sanctioning a positive fraud by counter- 
signing bills of the darogab of the Resi- 
dency Buildings, for work which had 
never been executed ; thirdly, his coun- 
tenancing either an unjust gain, on the 
part ofceitain subscribers to the five per 
cent, loan opened in 1828, or a corrupt 
appropriation of the public money, on the 
part of his treasurer, by granting loan 
acknowledgments dated long before the 
actual payment of the amount subscribed 
for. These were overt acts brought home 
to Mr. Ricketts himself by the result of 
the investigation ; to which are to be 
added, fourthly, the connivance, or al- 
most equally culpable negligence, which 
enabled the treasurer and others to carry 
on the extensive system of corruption de- 
veloped in the course of the enquiry into 
the charges exhibited against Mr. Rick- 
etts ; fifthly, the presumptive evidence of 
his own corruption, arising out of the 
several suspicious and unexplained facts 
adverted to in the preceding part of this 
despatch. The first of these is the mys- 
terious transaction relative to the two lacs 
of rupees, of which Mr. Ricketts so ear- 
nestly and at last successfully obtained 
the remission in the late minister Mou- 
tumound-ool-Dowlah’s accounts with the 
king -a transaction which Mr. Ricketts 
had it in his power to explain, both the 
king and his minister having referred to 
bis knowledge of it, but of which he 
evaded all explanation ; secondly, the feet 
of his having trafficked to a very large 
amount in the sale of gold mohurs, a feet 
positively asserted by Goojur Mull, who 
avowed himself to be the purchaser of a 
portion, and who specified purchases made 
by other bankers— a testimony which we 
do not deem invalidated by bis subse- 
quent retraction; thirdly, Mr. Ricketts' 
refusal to stand the proposed test of in- 
quiry relative to his simultaneous remit- 
tance of 4,01,000 rupees, by four bills of 
exchange on us many houses of agency at 
Calcutta; fourthly, the ascertained feet 
of bis having remitted to the Presidency 
sums of money exceeding in the aggregate 
the whole of his authorised allowances 
during the seven years of his residence at 
Lucknow? and fifthly, his withdrawing 
from the residency, on his departure, the 
moonshee, the treasurer, and the whole 


determination, with regard to Mr. Rick- 
etts, to which we have been brought by 
a consideration of all the facts and circum- 
stances above adverted to, we deem it 
proper to bring concisely into one point cf 
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establishment of writers, assistwuts, and 
others, allowing the treasurer also to take 
with him all the rough and current re- 
cords of the treasury, apparently with the 
design, and certainly w : " u ‘*ic effect, .of 
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precluding or materially obstructing the 
means of investigating the many abuses 
■and corruptions alleged to have been prae- 
tiaed." 

26. Mr. Ricketts having refused or 
evaded an explanation of some of these sus- 
picious circumstances, and his explanation 
of the rest being altogether unsatisfactory, 
and having avoided and obstructed a full 
and sufficient investigation of the charges 
preferred against him, be ennnot in our 
judgment be deemed entitled to the benefit 
of an acquittal for want of strictly legal 
evidence of his guilt. But even exclud- 
ing from consideration the presumptive 
evidence of his personal corruption, how- 
ever corroborated by the two circum- 
stances of his unquestionable ability to 
disprove it, if invalid, and of his refusal to 
do so, his conduct and proceedings, as 
exhibited in the public records and by the 
course and result of the investigation of 
the specific charges against him, are not 
only inconsistent with an upright and 
honest discharge of his public duties, but 
involve acts of positive dclinquence, and 
'would have exposed him to appropriate 
punishment in India, if he had not evaded 
the regular course of justice, by placing 
himself beyond the reach of the local 
authority. 

27- To allow Mr. Ricketts to benefit 
by this both suspicious and culpable 
evasion of an enquiry, which it might be 
expected that a public functionary con- 
scious of bis innocence would have been 
anxious to meet, would be adverse to the 
first principle of justice, and afford an 
example of the impunity of official mis- 
conduct highly prejudicial to the interests 
of the public service. It becomes our 
duty, therefore, to consider what means 
now remain to us of visiting conduct so 
culpable with appropriate punishment, or 
at least, of publicly testifying the senti* 
menu with which we regard it 

28. Mr. Ricketts has removed himself 
beyond the reach of a criminal prosecu- 
tion in India, and the nature of the evi- 
dence against him would not enable us to 
maintain such a prosecution here ; but we 
.bare never accepted bis resignation of our 
service, and we now, as a punishment to 
the individual and an example to others, 
judge it expedient and necessary formally 
to dismiss Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts from 
the service of the Company. We direct 
that the dismissal be promulgated in tbe 
most public manner for the information 
both of our servanu and of tbe people of 
Oude, where be so unworthily represented 
the British government. 

TREATMENT OF KATIVES. 

Ensign C. R. Vickers. 52d N. I., who 
was suspended from duty, by G. O. of 
Sd Oct. 1833, for “ beating bis syce, in a 
wanton and cruel manner, without cause,'* 


has been dismissed the service, by order 
of the Court of Directois, who hove again 
declared their intention of enforcing tbe 
penalty annexed to such transgressions in 
all cases brought to their notice. 

FEVSE AT HANS!. 

The fever at Hansi and throughout the 
Hurreeana district has caused much sick- 
ness this year. On its first appearance, it 
usually resembles a bilious remittent fe- 
ver, but in a few days it changes its type, 
and becomes a kind of nervous intermit- 
tent fever, provided the large doses of 
calomel, invariably administered, produce 
a perfect state of salivation. Once re- 
duced to tli is type, it continues hanging 
about the unhappy patient, displaying ail 
the symptoms of fever and ague, until it 
has reduced him to a mere shadow. 
Numbers of officers and men at the can- 
tonment at Hansi are in hospital. It 
rarely proves fatal. 

ESTATE OF MACKINTOSH AND CO. 

The estate of Mackintosh and Co. is 
likely to pay a dividend of five per cent, 
before Christmas, independently of the 
bouse lottery scheme, the success of which 
is still doubtful. If tbe lottery should 
fill, the effect would add nearly three 
lakhs to tbe assets more than the pro- 
perty is expected to realize by publie 
auction, and consequently to increase tbe 
dividends of each creditor about 1} per 
cent.— Cal. Cover. Oct. 18. 

INDIAN PAPEA. 

The paper on which we this day print 
The Englishman is from the Cossipore 
mills (formerly the property of Mackin- 
tosh and Co.) of Itustomjee Cowasjee, 
and is offered to our readers in confirma- 
tion of the terms in which we spoke of 
this species of domestic manufacture not 
very long since. There is no doubt that, 
if the efforts of Rustomjee be properly 
fostered and supported by the public, 
while they are on the other hand stimu- 
lated by the rivalry of the enterprising 
Serampore manufacturers, the time will 
come when Calcutta, if not all Bengal, 
will be perfectly independent of the use 
of paper of European fabrication . — Eng - 
Uskman, Oct. 27. 

The paper Is stout, but the quality in 
other respects is not good. 

THE ROMANISING PRESS. 

This is the name assumed by what was 
called the Sobha Bazar Cress ; it has issued 
a first part of the Niti Kalhct , or Moral 
Instructor. The press is under the ma- 
nagement cf Raja Kaleekishen, and is 
employed by him in the publication of 
Vidwun modwfi Taringinett , end sundry 
other works of that description, by which 
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be neither got substantial praise nor did 
substantial good. We are right glad to 
see the young rajah com men ring a career 
of a different nature, from which better 
results may be anticipated if he perseveres 
in that course. Placing himself under 
the influence of a master mind, he is 
employing himself, more humbly it may 
be, but certainly more usefully, than he 
was before employed, in spreading tbe 
system lately recommended — that of ap- 
plying the Roman characters to the native 
languages. The little brochure issued on 
this plan consists of fables, and, to render 
them attractive to youthful readers. Sir 
Charles D’Oylyhas very condescendingly 
furnished a number of pretty lithographic 
illustrations,— Englishman, Nov . 18. 

ESTATE OF FF.RGUSSON AND CO. 

To the Editor of the Delhi Gazette. 

Sir,— For the information of the credi- 
tors of the late firm of Fergusson and Co. 
I send for publication in your paper a cor- 
respondence setting forth the amount of 
dividends likely to be forthcoming from 
this bankrupt concern. The society of 
Calcutta is so demoralised, that it is 
pleasing to observe any thing like a change 
for the better, and Mr. Lowe’s conduct in 
the late discussion entitles him to the 
best thanks of the creditors, generally, 
and particularly those at a distance and 
in the upper provinces. This firm of 
Fergusson and Co. is supposed to possess 
more property than any of the others, and 
yet, after a year and a half, it can pay little 
more than a year’s interest (at the rate 
they borrowed), and is another of the 
many proofs to show how recklessly they 
went on, and I hope the creditors will 
consider well before they grant a dis- 
charge. 

Your obdt. servant, 

Homo. 

, My dear Sir, — You will no doubt be 
anxious to know what dividends you are 
likely to receive from the estate of Fer- 
gusson and Co., particularly so. on ac- 
count of the late discussion between two 
of the members of the late Arm and my- 
self- I addressed a letter to tbe assignee 
on tbe 9th instant, requesting to be in- 
formed what dividends he thought would 
be made, and to state when be intended 
to declare the first dividend and the rate 
per cent. I annex a copy of his reply, 
and shall merely remark, that had I not 
put a stop to ■ " ■■ improper conduct 
towards the estate, the creditors could 
never expect to receive three or four annas 
in the rupee. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) John Lowe. 

Calcutta, llth Sept 1834. 

TO JOHN I. OWE, ESQ. 

My dear Lowe, — I still think we shall 
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pay 10, perhaps 12 per cent, about March 
next, and I hope the March following to 
do as much. I fully believe the estate 
has the wherewithal, if judiciously ma- 
naged and not improperly interfered with* 
to pay the eight annas in the rupee. 

Yours sincerely. 

(Signed) E. Macnaghtek. 

9th Sept. 1834. 

THE HIMALAYA. 

Mr. Falconer, civil surgeon at Sufaa- 
runpore. has achieved a higher ascent by 
2,000 feet on Jumnoterie than any pre- 
vious traveller. He has enriched his bo- 
tanical collection by several new spe- 
cimens of plants gathered about the ex- 
treme verge of vegetation on the Hima- 
layas, and wcfuld doubtless hove made 
still more interesting discoveries, had not 
a very severe attack of fever, brohght on 
by sleeping without cover in the snow, 
utterly prostrated his own strength as 
well as that of Jus followers. He and his 
party accomplished their return to Lan- 
dour (ten marches) with great difficulty, 
and were actually carried into the station, 
being two weak to walk. Mr. Falconer 
has entirely recovered his health, and in- 
tended proceeding again to the interior. 
He has not as yet fixed on spots proper 
for the cultnre of the tea plant, but there 
is no doubt expressed by botanists in this 
part of tbe country as to the possibility of 
its adoption in the Himalayas . — Meerut 
Ohs., Oct. 9. 


jfttadrae. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

CLANDESTINE SUPPLY OF ARMS. 

A letter from Cuddapah says, “ You 
will be surprised to bear that six bandies, 
laden with muskets from Madras, were 
seized by Mr. Lacon, the zillah judge at 
Cuddapah. The bandies were going to 
Curnool, but directed to Mr. — at 
Bellary, as containing China articles. It 
appears, 900 muskets, in tbe same way, 
bad reached Curnool already. Those 
seized now amount to 400. A Mussul- 
man at Madras has engaged to supply the 
nabob. Mr. Lacon has written to Go* 
vemment upon the subject, and tbe Mus- 
sulman will be apprehended. A month 
ago, a bandy, laden with lead, passed to 
Curnool. Tbe nabob is laying in a great 
store of grain.”— Mad. Gaz. Sept. 20. 

MUTINOUS HAVILDAR. 

The cavalry havildar, who lately com- 
mitted divers outrages when brought be- 
fore an European court-martial at Arcot 
(see p. 31.), lias been shot to death with 
ipusketry. —fMatL Herald , Sept. 6. 
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ML CATtMU 

Peter Oitor y Esq. the registrar of the 
Supreme Court* has subscribed the mutvi- 
heest donation of ten. thousand rupees to 
tbe Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge in Foreign Parts. — Mad.Gaz.,Aug. 
S3. 

RAMAN TAMBY. 

The Herald (p. 104.) triumphantly re- 
ports the result of Kaman Tamby’s trial. 
Yes — he has been tried— and a prince of 
Travancore, a man admitted to be of royal 
descent, has been tried at last, after an im- 
prisonment of some six years — is tried — no 
matter for wbat, or in what manner — and 
re senteuced to twenty-four lashes, and to 
htlKKir in irons for three years ! But will 
Soohrow dare to carry this sentence into 
effect ? He has done his utmost ; let him 
take heed that the ruin he has levelled at 
the devoted head of the devoted Raman 
Tnmby alight not on his own. The pro- 
ceedings of the ziliah judge have been for- 
warded to the Appeal Court. The first 
judge of this court, Cawsapilly, a man of 
hitherto unbending honour and unsullied 
character, refuses to confirm the sentence. 
The dewan is making every exertion to 
got this judge out of tlie way. Mutters 
are before Mr. Casamajor, and Mr. Casa- 
major leaves Travancore forthwith, or 
has left it already, for the hills ! — lbid. t 
Sept. 0. 

RAJAH Or COOMLA. 

We hear that the Governor-general in- 
tends, before his return to Calcutta, to 
pay a visit to Coomla, far the purpose of 
making a suitable acknowledgment to the 
rajah of that place, for the assistance 
which he rendered to one of tbe columns 
of the late expedition against the rajah of 
Coorg, in furnishing supplies of provisions 
and carriage for the use of the troops, and 
for tbe aid which he afforded in various 
other ways to the British, in their advance 
into the Coorg territory. The same rajah 
was so harassed by his neighbour of Coorg, 
and so alarmed in consequence of the 
threats of tbe latter, that at one time he 
seriously contemplated abandoning his 
xnusnud, and taking refuge in the British 
territories, in order to escape his troubles 
and the danger to which he was exposed. 
From this course, and, in all probability, 
the consequent loss of his principality, be 
was, we understand, dissuaded with con- 
siderable difficulty by a gentleman of this 
presidency, who was lately in Malabar, 
and being acquainted with the rajah, paid 
him a passing visit. We have not heard 
in what manner tbe Governor-general in- 
tends to mark his sense of the rajah's con- 
duct towards the British troops ; but we 
cannot doubt that the acknowledgment 
will be in every way suitable to the ser- 


vices rendered by the rajah and tbe high 
character of the British government.—^ 
Bombay Durpun, Sept. 6. 

COLONEL CADOGAN. 

The following address was presented to 
Lieut.-cdlonefl Cbdogan, of the 48th Mad. 
N I., late acting resident in Travancore 
and Coclrin, on the occasion of his relin- 
quishment of that situation, signed by 
Colonels Cooke and Daly, and tiventy- 
two other gentlemen of the European 
community of Travancore and Cochin 
“ Dear Sir : — We, theEuropean commu- 
nity of Travancore and Cochin, who have 
had the pleasure of enjoying your society 
during the period of your administration 
as British resident in these provinces, now 
nearly five years, cannot permit you to 
leave us without tendering to you the ex- 
pression of our unfeigned regret at tlie 
near prospect of separation, and convey- 
ing the assurance of our regard and esteem 
for your public and private -character. 
And now that every personal considera- 
tion is merged in these feelings, in testi- 
mony of their sincerity, we solicit your 
acceptance of a piece of plate, which will 
be presented to you on your arrival in 
England. With anxious wishes for the 
early and complete restoration of your 
health, and a happy meeting with all dear 
to you at home." 

EAST- INDIANS. 

One of the results of the new chaner 
has been the admission of East- Indians to 
practice in the legal profession. Mr. 
Branson, one of that class, has been ad- 
mitted a solicitor in the Supreme Court. 

THE GOVERNOR. 

Sir Frederick Adam will, we under- 
stand, return to Madras through the nor- 
thern district, purposing to take a survey 
of Kimedy. General Taylor is to meet 
bis Excellency at Poore about Cliristpius. 
— Mad. Her aid , Nov. 29. 

NATIVE EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

A correspondence has taken place be- 
tween a member of the Madras Hindoo 
Literary Society and tbe Madras Native 
Education Society, respecting the nature 
of the instruction proposed to be given to 
native youths ; the member of the Literary 
Society expressing the sentiments of other 
respectable natives, declaring “ that tlie 
respectable portion of the natives of Ma- 
dras will gladly avail themselves of this 
opportunity of sending their boys to the 
seminary to be established under the pa- 
tronage of tbe Society, were it not for the 
rules framed by them, which strongly pro- 
fess to interfere with the religious prin- 
ciples of the youth, as part of the educa- 
tion to be had at the seminary, although 
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the committee endeavour, b y then* letter, 
to shew that such is not their objeet If, 
therefore,*’ lie adds, 44 the intention of the 
Native Education Society is really to give 
the sons of the natives of Madras a sound 
knowledge in the higher branches of Eng- 
lish arts and sciences, I would beg to 
suggest that that part of the rule which 
relates to the instruction of tbeee boys in 
the Scriptures may be omitted, and that 
the institution may be called a pure Eng- 
lish seminary ; and if the committee can- 
not do this, I would recommend their 
affording some monthly pecuniary assist- 
ance to the Hindoo Literary Society, in. 
order that they may be enabled to procure 
a better teacher, who can give their boys 
instruction in the higher branches of the 
English literature. Since it is the object 
of your Society to promote education in 
that language, it matters not whether they 
do it in their own seminary or elsewhere.** 

The committee, observing that the wri- 
ter bad partly misunderstood the object 
and intentions of the Society, invited him 
to a- personal conference, which the latter 
declined, and wished for a communication 
in writing, as to what part of the Society's 
object and intentions bad been misunder- 
stood. The committee declined 44 enter- 
ing into any controversy on the subject of 
their published prospectuses,*’ but referred 
to that part of their address (given in p* 
162) beginning 44 But that there may be 
no mistake, &c.” 

The native writer declared that he and 
his friends were not satisfied with this 
explanation. 

The Madras Herald, of December 3d, 
on the authority of a respectable native, 
states, that some of the ^children in the 
Society’s school have been withdrawn, on 
account of the mode of religious instruc- 
tion which is pursued there. 


ENSIGN EBDMOND. 

A melancholy occurrence took place at 
the Clarendon hotel yesterday. Ensign 
Redmond, of the 7th N.I., was seen 
walking on the terrace of the third sfory 
of the building, and, whether by accident 
or otherwise, was precipitated to the 
ground. The height we take to be about 
thirty or thirty-five feet The unhappy 
man was taken up utterly insensible, 
with blood flowing from his mouth and 
nose. He was immediately sent off to 
the general hospital, bnt it is feared it is k 
hopeless ease. Ensign Redmond, we un- 
derstand, was under arrest, and had real 
son to apprehend that he would be brought 
to a Court- martial. It appears he had ah 
interview with a public functionary a few 
minutes before the fell ; but, of course, 
we are not at liberty to mention the re* 
ports we have heard of the conversation 
between them.— Mad. Oaz , Dec. 10. 


Ensign Redmond* died on the 11th. 
An inquest was held on the body. Tt 
was very apparent, from the evidence 
taken, that the unfortunate gentlemen 
was labouring under aberration of mind at 
the time of the dreadful occ u rrence. He 
was seen to seat himself on the parapet* 
and slide back, grasping the wall on which 
he sat with his hands. He then let go 
his hold, and fell. The jury returned a 
verdict to the effect that the deceased 
came by bis death whilst in a state of 
temporary insanity. 

THE BISHOP. 

The Bishop of Calcuttaianded at Madras 
from the Enterprise on the 10th Decem- 
ber. His lordship is to hold confirmations 
at the different churches on the 17th, 18th. 
19th, and 22d December ; the visitation 
of the dergy was to be holden on the 
23d* at St. George’s church. On his re- 
turn from the visitation of the southern 
churches, his lordship purposes to hold 
an ordination on Wednesday the 18th of 
February. 


COLONEL CONWAY. 

At the honourable acquittal of this 
meritorious officer, his friends have just 
reason to rejoice ; and w* believe that 
there are none, even among those who 
do not stand exactly in this relation, who 
wished for any thing beyond an impartial 
inquiry into the affair. Official inflictions 
are not always traceable to their right 
source, and it frequently happens that the 
author of a wrong is concealed, while a 
second party is fixed upon in his room. 
We have never offered an opinion upon 
the late investigation, and now that it has 
terminated, we feel tlwt to do so would 
be as improper as it is unnecessary. —Mad, 
Timet , Oct. 22. 


tfontSa?. 

LAW. 


8uraucc Court, A Teeember 1 1 . 

T. H. Baber, Esq., and Helen his Wife, 
V. Robert Xavier Murphy. This was art 
action on the case against the editor of the 
Bombay Gaiette, for a libel on Mrs Baber, 
published in that paper of the 04th 9ep* 
tember, to the following effect : 


A circumstance took place On the 13th Instant, 
which ha* produced a very strang seosaUtia amtwa 
the Mabcmedaa population of this late* partS 
lady the Borah (not Mem on) caste, who are pro- 
verbial fbr their quiet and peaceable demeanour. 
This very serious and unfortunate we have 
been prevented noticing hitherto by the i 
pressure or the late European hews; but noi 
the expectations ofottr readers hath teea as 

HsasB&issssg 

human lute, superior to every coo^desatfc 
or sex, obliges us to bring in tf — warn ® 
and that me of the highest is *1 
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tariMrtac eowtact, if mot, tadesd, by the acted 
i-' j. vloUno* of wboie servants, an unfortunate native 
tradesmen has been driven, in desperation, to com- 
1 tail aukkfe ; and for what offence ? the unlnteo- 
Ooori broki ng the French flawar-pU which he 

was employed in repairing ! Ibrahim Abdabhaee 
Went, on toe morn of Saturday, by desire of a mes- 
Ol eeoger, to the ho— e of Mia. Baber, to hang up a 
chandelier. In the course of the day he was seen 
running, as if for his life, from the nouse, with a 
' Pence servant, named Edufyee, and a coachman, 
"■ ' In pursuit, calling out, •• Seim him ! seise him I" 
As they gained upon him, the unfortunate man 
took on bis turban, and, laying it near the brink of 
1 t * well, as a sign to his friends, jumped iaandsaalu 

The body was subsequently taken out, and an in- 
quest held, when therollowfng account was given, 
6y Jfrs. Baber* s servants, of the tramactfoa in 
which they themselves were so deeply implicated t 
“ Their mistress had given the deceased a French 
flower-pot to mend, and, while doing so, he cracked 
It. Mis. Baber was angry at this, oa which he 
offered to replace it by another. She replied that 
she could not get such another for 5nu rupees, and 
- ordered hhn to wait below. She thea wrote a note, 
gare it to her servant, and ordered him to take it 
and the deceased to the person who had recora- 
mended him. On going down, he found the de- 
ceased gone, and he and the coachman putsued 
him till the catastrophe happened." 

Such was the evidence of the parties respecting 
their own conduct. The coroner ordered the bro- 
ther-in-law of the deem sol to examine the body ; 
he went* and opened the front of hie dress, and 
saw no marks of violence there, as the deceased 
was lying with his face upwards. But, as neither 
Hindoo nor Mahomedan can strip a corpse, he had 
no opportunity of seeing his back ; and, though 
there was a European on the jury, neither he nor 
the corooer thought it necessary to have it strip- 
ped. The parties were told that it would cost them 
great trouble to pursue the matter further; they 
are pr e s sed themselves satisfied, and a verdict, equi- 
valent, we believe, to Accidental Drowning, was 
returned. The proceedings closed ; the body was 
taken to the mosque, andthe dress cut off by the 
moots (who alone is authorised to do H), In pre- 
- eence of fifty people, when the back exhibited 
nine long welts or lathes from a whip or rattan ! 
No doubt any longer remained as to the causS 
Which drove this unfortunate men to so desperate 
an act. The whole of the Borahs assembled to 
eee the corpse; and so loud were the curses, so 
t strong the feeling of indignation, when the poor 
old blind father came to cry over the body of his 
only son. and only source of support, that some of 
the Borahs present swore, and made their children 
swear, upon the Korun, sever In their Uvea to go 
for any service to the bouse of a European. Such 
r are the fruits of one act of violence and injustice i 
I it stains the character of a whole class ; destroys 
the confidence of the bumble and defenceless, and 
exdtfs feelings of animosity which it is difficult 
ever to eradicate. 

The defendant pleaded the general 
issue. 

The damages were laid at Its. 5,000. 

Mr. Roper, for the plaintiff, stated the 
ease to the jury, and observed that the 
publication, which contained a wanton 
and malicious falsehood, was almost as 
attach a libel upon the administration of 
justice in Bombay as upon Mrs. Baber, 
in imputing to coroners and jurors a 
readiness to screen delinquents. As the 
defendant had not pleaded a justification, 
the plain tiffs were not at liberty to give 
evidence of its falsehood 

The learned counsel offered to call wit- 
nesses to disprove the charges in the libel ; 
bat the Chief Justice and Sir John Awdry 
deetared such evidence inadmissible. 

The publication and other necessary facts 
being proved, 

Blr. Pkti&pt, for the defendant, con- 


tended, that so far from the article being > 
a libel on Mrs. Baber, it neither was so 
intended, nor can admit of any such con- 
struction. He conceived that, not with- 
standing the absence of a plea of justifica- 
tion, he was entitled to go into evidenoq 
of tlie facts on the general issue alone. 
(This the court refused to allow.) He 
then contended that the infliction of the 
lashes was not directly imputed to any 
person ; the violence, if imputed at all* 
was imputed to the servants of Mrs, 
Baber. AU the article asserted amounted 
to this : that the deceased was driven tq 
suicide by Mrs. Baber*s servants; that 
the mode was by flogging, or at least by 
actual violence; that the cause was the 
breaking of a French flower-pot; and 
that Mrs. Baber was angry at this precise 
offence. It would be arguing past hoc, 
propier hot, to say that this imputed the 
causation of die suicide to Mrs. Baber, 
Their lordships must be well aware of the 
proneness of native servants to plumq 
themselves in the name and authority of 
their masters, and to do that unbidden 
which they think may be , pleasing to 
them ; and bow apt they are* when mis- 
chief ensues, to conceal and misrepresent 
what they really have done. All that 
Mrs. Baber was represented to have done, 
was, to order the deceased to he taksn 
away with a letter. It was impossible to 
imagine that the defendant could have 
had any other object than to rouse the 
attention of those not otherwise accessible 
to the truth, and to enforce an inquiry 
into an affair which bore the appearance 
of having been slurred over; and the 
learned counsel added, be thought Mr. 
Murphy would have been to blame if be 
had turned a deaf ear to the statements 
of these poor people, corroborated as they 
were by a chain of circumstances. 

The Court was of opinion that the ar- 
ticle was a libel. The Chief Justice ob- 
served that nothing which had been said 
altered in the least the opinion he had 
always had of its libellous nature ; and Sir 
John Awdry characterized it as “atro- 
cious.” The court stated, however, that 
they conceived the plaintiffs had brought 
the action for the purpose of clearing 
themselves, rather than to procure vin- 
dictive damages ; thus, as it were , placing 
them on trial instead of the defendant. 
The court accordingly gave only 300 ru- 
pees damages/ Sir Herbert Compton 
observed that a most unpleasant duty da* 
volved upon judges in thus assessing 
damages without the assistance of a jury 
—an inconvenience which he hoped would 
not long exist ; a sentiment in which Sir 
John Awdry entirely concurred. 

The plaintiffs, conceiving (it is stated 
in the Courier) that the smallness of the 
damages might mislead some persons iuto 
an erroneous notion of the merits of the 
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ca«e, applied on the 1 4th for a near Owl 
which the court refuted. 

Ord.C*r. \3thNov. 1834. 

L Any person defiling to lw admitted 
as a hamster of this court, shall, at the 
time he petitions for admission, produce a 
certificate of his baring been called to tie 
bar in England or Ireland, or of bis being 
entitled to practice as an advocate in the 
principal courts of Scotland, and also a 
certificate of good character and ability 
signed by two of the judges of England, 
or Ireland, or Scotland, respectively. 

II. Any person desiring to be admitted 
as an attorney, solicitor, or proctor, shall 
produce a certificate of his having been 
admitted an attorney or solicitor in one of 
his Majesty's courts at Westminster, or 
of bis having served a regular clerkship 
of three years to an attorney or solicitor 
in one of the supreme coarts of India,’ 
and also a certificate of his good character 
and ability signed, in the first case, by 
the master with whom he shall have 
served his clerkship in England, and also 
by one of the principal officers of his Ma- 
jesty’s said courts ; and in the second case, 
by the roaster with whom be shall have 
served bis clerkship in India, and also by 
one of the principal officers of the su- 
preme court at the Presidency, where 
such clerkship shall have been served. 

(Sigoed) H. A. D. Compton, 
J. W. AWDRY. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

AFFAIRS OF MESSRS. SHOTTON AND CO. 

At a general meeting of the creditors 
of Messrs. Shotted and Co. at the office 
of the executive trustee, on the 22d of 
September, Major Dunsterville in the 
chair, present fifteen gentlemen, repre- 
senting claims to the amount of Rs. 
1 0^7,600, the following report was read 
by the executive trustee 

“ Report. — In the trust-deed, to which 
roost of you became parties, there was a 
provision for the payment of the first divi- 
dend in Jan. next, should all the creditors 
sign the deed . This they have not done ; 
but as I had succeeded in getting in funds 
to a considerable amount, which you 
must all have wished .to see divided, I 
applied to the partners to whom reference 
could be made, Messes. Johnson and 
JHart, and with their consent I now pro- 
pose to anticipate the period fixed ; and, 
notwithstanding the claims still unrepre- 
sented, to make a dividend, the parties 
receiving it signing a release to the part- 
ners of the firm# which has been pre- 
pared in accordance with the deed of 
trust. 1 ts. purport is approving generally 
of what has been done, and releasing the 
partners of the house, in consideration of 
the dividend now to be declared, and of 
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such future dividend as may arise foam 
the joint and separate estates made over 
by them for. your general benefit. This 
resolution having been come to, I have 
called a meeting for the purpose of pro- 
posing a division of the funds collected, 
and more particularly to lay before you a 
schedule of the claims on the estate, in 
order that an opportunity may be afforded 
of verifying the amount at which your 
claims are respectively stated, or of oh. 
jecting to those of others, should any wish 
to do so; and I must now request you to 
fix the period during which the schedule 
should continue open to inspection, be- 
fore commencing the actual payment of 
the dividend, after which no additional 
claim ought, I think, to be admitted, con- 
sidering the length of time which has 
elapsed since the failure, and the oppor- 
tunities of adjusting accounts during this 
time ; I think ten days would be sufficient, 
or say that the schedule remain open till 
the 4th October, and the payments com- 
mence on the Gth. This schedule shows 
the demands on the estate, including a 
few doubtful items under the head of 
suspense account, to amount to Rs. 
21,54,137. 3 23., and on this I propose 
to pay a dividend of twenty-fire per 
cent., for which purpose I have available 
Rs. 5,42,278. 0. 41, including the Com- 
pany’s paper daily expected horn Cal- 
cutta aad Madras as shown m the state- 
ment No. 1. Statement No. 8 shows 
the reoeijits and disburse meets from the 
time the estate was placed in my bands 
up to the present date, classing the ex- 
penditure under different heads, to show 
more readily the objects to which if has 
been applied. From this, you will per- 
ceive that I have resold the greater por- 
tion of the government paper in which 
the funds vvere iu vested as .realised, 
placing the proceeds in the treasury, in 
the joint names of Bagobu Jewajee mod 
myself; this I did with the consent of 
the committee of reference, in order to 
secure a better sale, by gradually bringing 
it into the market, than we could have 
hoped for liad it been all beid to the last, 
and then forced off at once. In this par- 
ticular, as well as in the anticipation of 
the period for the first dividend, the terms 
of the deed have been departed from, bat 
1 trust that in both the deviation will 
meet with your approbation. There is 
one other provision of the trust-deed, 
which I think might with propriety be 
departed from, which is that of making im- 
perative a dividend as often as the* funds 
amount to three per cent. Now, this wilt 
I think, cause unnecessary trouble both 
to yourselves and tome*ahould the fetus 
realizations prove at all rapid, and J 
therefore recommend that the rate for 
regulating a dividend should, at present U 
fixed higher, leaving it to the quarterly 
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meetings to direct ft division of the fond* 
Hi bend should they think it desirable; 
by this means you will retain the power 
of haring a dmdend every three months, 
which will, I think, be frequently enough 
when the amount to be derived is below 
the per-centage you may fix.** 

Statement No. T. 

Fonda available for first dividend. 

Cos h Balance. 

In General Treasuiy.... 4JS.60n 
In hand 1,831)3 3 

Ra. 4,80.439 0 » 

3 pr. Ct. Note of 1825-2C. 

So. Rs. 15,000 

Dow do. ofl 829^3 38.90* 

52,912 2 00 

Deposits made by debtors in course 
ofRaluatkm i. 9,095 3 00 

Rs. 5,42,270 0 41 
Claims Rs. £1,54,137. 3. 23. at 2R 
per cent. 5,35,334 1 81 

The resolutions proposed and agreed 
to, in reference to the foregoing, were-" 
1st, that the report be approved and con- 
firmed ; 2d, that the statement of receipts 
and disbursements be passed; 3d, that 
the schedule of claims remain open for 
inspection till the Hth Oct.; 4th, that ft 
dividend of twenty- five per cent, be de- 
clared ; 5th, that the next and future di- 
vidends be declared as soon as the funds 
collected amounted to five per cent, on 
the claims; the Qth bears testimony to 
the efficiency and attention to the inter- 
ests of both creditors and debtors shown 
by Mr. Beckwith, the executive trustee. 

EXPEDITION TO SOGOTBA. 

The Tigris , Coots, Shannon, and the 
Motmar patamar, are reported to be un- 
der immediate orders for Socotra, with a 
detachment of native infantry, artillery, 
and a party of sappers and miners. A 
captain and subaltern of infantry accom- 
pany the troops, but we are still ignorant 
of fhe officers (if there be any) who will 
be attained to the other arms of the force. 
Commander Harris, it ie said, will be the 
governor of the island, for the purchase of 
which be takes 10,000 dollars.— Hark., 
Nov. 20. 

VISIT OP NATIVES TO EUftOPE. 

The Good Success takes two Parsee boys, 
about six or seven years of age, to Canton, 
prior to their proceeding to England for the 
purpose of being there educated. Their 
names are Cursetjee and Jehangeer, the 
sons of FVamjee Patuek, whose motive for 
•ending them to China in the first place, it 
i* said, is to season them gradually for tlieir 
traafhion from a warm to a cold climate. 
Dfnshaw Limjee, who went about two 
jean ago to England, has written a letter 
to his relations here in a style reflecting 
considerable credit upon him for the dili- 
gence with which he has applied himself 
to his studies. It Is said that his father is 
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■taking Interest to get him admitted here, 
after to Hailey bury College, preparatory to 
bis entering the Civil Service. If such be 
the case, the laudable ambition of this in- 
dividual may be productive of singular 
changes in the native character; as, a 
single native once admitted, astonishing 
effects will appear as the result, not only 
in this country but also in England ; and 
as the Charter fotbids any exclusion from 
office on account of religion, or caste, or 
colour, we see no fear of his failing, 
should he only be fortunate enough to 
procure a nomination to a writership by a 
director. — Bom. Gax. Nov. 22. 


FAREWELL PARTY TO LORO CLARE. 

On the 5th tost., being the anniversary 
of the battle of Kirkee, the society of Poona 
and its neighbourhood gave a splendid en- 
tertainment to the Earl of Clare on his 
taking leave of the Deccan. In addition 
to tlie numerous residents of Poona and 
Kirkee, many persons from Amednuggor 
and other out-stations came in for the pur- 
pose of paying their parting tribute of re* 
spect to the governor. Fancy dresses, al- 
though not general, were admitted, and 
served to relieve the sameness of every day 
eoatome; and a most magnificent supper 
was given in a suite of tents such as art 
seldom seen on this side of India, The 
tables were laid for about 300 persons. At 
supper, the task of bidding farewell, was 
performed by the gallant commander-in- 
chief, Sir John Keane, in the following 
words: — 

“ My Lord ; — The object this assembly 
has in view is, to thank you most kindly for 
the honour you have conferred upon us by 
your presence, affording us this evening, 
collectively, an opportunity of expressing 
our deep grief at your retiring from this go- 
vernment. Your easy approach — your mild 
and condescending manner— your liberal 
hospitality, have pleased all. Your dignified 
tone and firmness in matters of first import 
have been admired by all. My lord, it is 
easy to welcome a coming chief, but it is 
difficult and painful to say farewell, in last 
words, to a parting friend — above all such 
a friend as your lordship has been to all 
classes of the community. Your residence 
and rule will be long treasured in favour- 
able recollection throughout Western India; 
and when you leave its shores, you will take 
with you our ardent prayers for a pros- 
perous voyage and a happy meeting, in 
re-established health, with your friends in 
England.** 

The noble earl, after expressing bis ac- 
knowledgments to bis gallant friend for the 
terms in which be bad 9poken of his claims 
on their notice on his departure, in a tone 
of real sincerity, expressed regret at leaving 
a society in which be bad been accustomed 
to mingle for the last four years ; and that 
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bis Rgnt warecarcai y dioWsbcd e*en by 
tbi prospect of a return «o ** wdrry Eng*. 
land* 1 before him. It was bit fate to sue- 
ceedj aa governor, taro persona sotllustrioue 
fftfr. Blpbinsftdne and Sir John Malcolm), 
filar he was forcibly reminded of tbe tm« 
name, the eveo miserable distance between 
bitnself and his predecessors. But he had 
endeavoured zealously to perform his duty, 
by following in their steps; end m leaving 
bis public character with those now before 
Jti«n, he was confident it wae in good hands. 
•To the ladies be more especially addressed 
a part of his observations, stating that he 
bad lived in courts, abroad and at home, 
but he had not known a society to which 
that of Poona could be preferred-. His 
lordship returned to the Presidency on the 
10th. 

We wish vre could convey to our r eade rs 
the substance of the sentiments delivered 
by a lady in bidding adieu to his lordship, 
in the name of the fairer portion 1 of the 
community there assembled. Though like 
to 44 softest music/' our M attending ears” 
were too distant for reporting the flattering 
tribute.— Cbr. Bomb. Gtn. Nov. 12. 


TUB INDIA COUNCIL. 

The proceedings of the Council of India 
have hitherto been conducted with so much 
secrecy, that scarcely any thing has trans- 
pired regarding them, although tbe utmost 
anxiety is very naturally felt on the sub- 
ject, from tl»e opinion having become pre- 
valent that they relate, in some measure, 
to reductions in the public expenditure, 
which have been threatened for a long time. 
But while it still remains uncertain whe- 
ther this he the case or not, it would appear 
that questions of a very different and not 
less important nature have been under dis- 
cussion. Among these the judicial system 
has occupied a prominent place, judging 
from the inquiries so extensively circulated 
as to the practicability of introducing trial 
by jury throughout India ; and though the 
result remains to be seen, the spirit which 
pervades tbe Supreme Government, in one 
particular, at least, is not doubtful. As 
regards die revenue system, accounts from 
tbe Neilgberries prove that equally com- 
prehensive plans of reform are entertained, 
a commission having recently been ap- 
pointed for the purpose of inquiring into 
mnd reporting upon the systems in force for 
levying export, import, and transit duties 
under the three presidencies. On this 
commission, we understand, Mr. Borra- 
daile, of the Bombay civil service, is to act 
as tbe representative of this presidency ; and 
tbe Fort St, G forge Gazette contains an 
official intimation of the appointment of 
Mr, W. If. Babington for Madras. No 
individual bas yet been nominated for 
Bengal, but Mr. J. H. Crawford, of this 

establishment, is to be at the bead of 
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the com na fes ion, and periapt is iaiaiiri 
by tbe governor«ganerel instead of a com- 
missioner from that presidency. Ba this, 
however, as it may, -w ‘field : requiring 
more improvement too hi -no* have beta 
painted out than the onr which has beta 
Selected for tbe : Inheres < of- tbe cooa- 
misssoaers* We/oalymomcWr, by tbe way, 
that Mr* Trevelyan,- >*!*% hr*' work re- 
cently published, has aho wo? in » striking 
manner, thfe etils arisibg [from the present 
mod® -of coMectang inland- custom*, lias eat 
been selected redone of ttoiadl vidnab to 
reform h. . i r - , 5 

With respect (to the Lam Cregmievlon, 
foe Ills appointment of ‘which .wo have 
looked with aauebintareat to tbe£*preaae 
Cofindl since* its? fortvatton, it -new ap- 
pears. that &ome \chai}ge baa taken place 
in the views of t he au thorities at borne, 
as letters, which may be relied on, have 
lately been recejffjlj ttf* foot no com- 
mission is to be issued. The cause of 
this is not mentioned; but there is reason 
to believe' that motive* o& economy have 
reduced 1 the Board Of Gontroul td abandon 
ft part of their hue pkm ft w the government 
of this country, diat was likely to occasion 
expense; to remove one of the greatest ob- 
jections to which it was liable. Tbe delay 
attending the establishment of tbe new 
presidency may thus be accounted for > and 
it is the only way of explaining the course 
which has been adopted with tbe Law 
Commission. — Bomb. Qmr. Oct . 7. 

arrest or a Native op rank. 

We understand that a native of consi- 
derable rank has been arrested hi Poona 
nnder very singular circumstances, which 
throws some light on the reports that we 
recently stated to hate been current in tbe 
Bombay bazaar, respecting an alleged cor- 
respondence between several Indian princes 
and the court of Russia. The name of this 
individual is Pelashah ; and lie is said to 
have, not long since, held the post of De- 
wan or minister to thefGuicowar of Batoda. 
He appeared suddenly in Bombay a short 
time ago, and shewed to several individuals 
here letters addressed to the Emperor of 
Russia, the King of Persia, the Pasha of 
Egypt, and, we believe, sundry other po- 
tentates, denouncing the conduct of the 
British in India as a series of treachery, 
tyranny, and extortion, and caHing upon 
the aforesaid monarchs to hasten to tbe re- 
lief of the oppressed natives of Hindostan, 
who were ready to receive all or either of 
them with open arms. These letters bore 
the sign manual and official seal of tbe 
Guicowar of Baroda. They hadbeeu writ- 
ten, he asserted, by the imperative order of 
his master the Guicowar ; but, sOoner than 
despatch such treasonable documents, be 
had thrown up bis office' and fled, with tbe 
proofs of his royal master's treachery, to 
Bombay, where be hoped to be not only 
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protec te d, but amply remunerated fbr bis 
4 trouble. The government was duly in- 

* formed of tbe important object of bis mis. 

* aion, and tbe letters handed into tbe board ; 
1 but tbe whole was very justly looked upon 
** us piece of trickery, and the applicant 

treated as an impostor. Having thus failed 
r here, and having, moreover, contracted a 
debt of about Rs. 80,000, Pelashah pro- 
ceeded to Poona; and, in tbe mean time, 
" letters were received from tbe Baroda sir* 
1 car, denouncing him for having forged the 
f great seal for bia own treasonable purposes, 
and then decamped — and requesting tbe 

* British government to cause him to be 
a pprehended and sent to Baroda* He has 

1 accordingly bean arrested ; and it is stated 

> that tbe workman who fabricated tbe false 

> aeal is also in custody Bomb. (Jmx,, Oct* 4. 


Ceylon. 

LAW. 

Supreme Court, Oct. 22.— The King v. 
Winter, Rivers, and Bergman .— This was 
a criminal prosecution against the editor 
and proprietors of the Colombo Observer , 
and a writer in that paper, fbr a libel 
against Mr. Oswin, a civil servant, and tbe 
superintendent of police, contained in a 
latter, signed G. R., written by Mr. Ri- 
vers, imputing to Mr. Oswin petulant and 
angry behaviour, and a refusal of a war- 
rant of arrest for tbe apprehension of a 
servant of the writer, and compelling him 
( Mr. Rivers) to gato the district judge ; 
upon which letter the following comments 
(being part of the libel) wore made by tbe 
editor (who stated that he bad ascertained 
that the charges were founded on feet) : 
“ His (tbe correspondent's) complaint 
against the superintendent is trifling; but 
them trifles gall, and tbe constant repetition 
of them is a most convincing proof that, 
however clever and zealous a public ser- 
vant the superintendent may be, — and such 
we believe be is,— a natural infirmity of 
temper, and want of urbanity to those 
whom he considers his inferiors, render him 
unfit for the discharge of judicial functions." 

The King's Advocate, for the prosecu- 
tion, said that, by the Dutch law, the truth 
of a libel might be set up in defence, and 
ho would make no objection to that course 
in tbe present instance. Had Mr. Oswin 
proceeded by civil action, it would have 
been cognisable only by the district judge 
with three assessors (the jury-law as yet 
applying only to criminal cases), and Mr. 
Oswin would have been accused of not 
daring today bis character before an inde- 
pendent jury. He (tbe king's advocate) 
bad, therefore, allowed tlie case to be sent 
to the Supreme Court • but the defendants 
liad been summoned to attend their trial, 
as in civil cases, w ithout ever being bound 
by bail. Tbe learned advocate expressed 


bis ppioion that die publication tended to 
bring not only Mr. Oswin into public dis- 
credit and odium* but the due course and 
administration of jostke into suspicion and 
contempt. He said that Mr. Oswin was 
prepared to shew the utter falsehood of the 
complaints made against him, on former 
occasions, in the Observer , and observed that 
he (the king's advocate) could himself bear 
testimony to Mr. Oswin's conduct in the 
police. ‘‘ 1 have said elsewhere," he added, 
“and most conscientiously do I now say, 
that I do not know, amongst those of his 
standing, a more zealous, honourable, and 
efficient public servant, or one who is more 
deserving of promotion, than Mr. Oswin $ 

I think both the public and the govern- 
ment are indebted to him for the zealous 
and able msnner with which he has dis- 
charged the difficult and harassing duties 
of his office." 

Amongst the witnesses examined was 
Mr. Oswin himself, who deposed that when 
the robbery of Mr. Rivers was reported to 
him, he ordered the sergeant to make di- 
ligent search after the robber; that he ex- 
plained to Mr. R. that the superintendent 
of police could not issue a warrant beyond 
the limits of the western province, but that 
the district judge would issne warrants to 
any part of the island, on an affidavit, for 
which purpose be might go before the dis- 
trict court ; and that he also observed that 
die time (7 or 8 o'clock, a. m.) and place 
(Mr. Oswin's private bouse) were unusual 
for the transaction of public business; and 
that he should l>e ready to attend to any- 
thing further at the police office at ten 
o'clock. After that hour, Mr. Rivers panic 
into his private room, whilst he (Mr. Os- 
win) was receiving reports from, and giving 
directions to, the bead constable, upon which 
he requested Mr. R. to wait till he had done 
with the constable ; and be admits that he 
may have said, “Don't teaze me; wait, 
Mr. Rivers." When he had gone through 
the reports, be desired tbe head constable 
to make tbe same explanation to Mr. it. 
which he (Mr. Oswin) had given him, and 
to recommend him to apply to the district 
court. 

Mr. Oswin underwent a cross-examina- 
tion by Mr. Staples, on the part of the de- 
fendants, in tbe course of whidi he was 
asked whether be had not horsewhipped a 
man some time ago ; whether he had not 
called a butcher “ a lying scoundrel ;" (o 
these and other questions Mr. Oswin gave 
positive denials, and to others he objected 
to answer. Tbe jury intimated that they 
felt for the painful situation in which Mr, 
Oswin was placed, and their conviction 
that some of the questions were irrelevant. 

Mr. Browne, assistant governor's agent 
for the southern province, deposed that ha 
was present when Mr. Oswin talked with 
Mr. jlivers at his private house, when the 
, demeanour and reply of the former were 
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“ just such as be would consider most be* 
fitting a gentleman in Mr. Oswin’s si- 
tuation.” 

In the cross-examination of Mr. Lee, 
the acting paymaster-general, he admitted 
that he was the editor of the Government 
Gazette; and the proctors for two of the 
defendants appeared to wish to shew that 
libels inserted in that paper were not sub- 
jected to prosecution. Mr. Lee was asked 
who was the author of a letter, signed 
44 Tyro,” in the paper of the 13tb August. 
He declined to state, as the counsel for 
Mr. Winter had pronounced it a libel. He 
was then asked who bad written the leading 
article in the paper of the 24th September, 
on ex qffido informations. He replied, 
that 44 he had received it from the authority 
by which the paper was directed ; it bad 
come to him from the secretary’s office, but 
by whom it was written he really could nof 
say,” Mr. Lee further said that be bad 
been the editor of the Colombo Journal; 
that 44 far from the government having ever 
controlled him in the exercise of bis duty 
as editor, he had himself often had cause to 
regret not having applied fortbegovernor’a 
advice before admitting articles into the 
paper, which, perhaps, bad better not have 
appeared in it.” 

Allusion having been made by a witness 
to rumours respecting Mr. Oswin’s con- 
duct, amongst the proctors of the court, the 
king's advocate proposed to call the three 
senior proctors for their opinions as to his 
demeanour as a district judge ; hut the court 
declined allowing a precedent to justify 
conduct before evidence had been adduced 


b ere, the civil law of Holland was the 
established law, and that is founded on the 
Roman law. That law admitted not truth 
to be given as a justification in a crimtna) 
proceeding. The learned judge justified 
Mr. Oswin for bringing his suit in a cri- 
minal form ; the district court could only 
have entertained a civil action for damages, 
and damages were not bis object, nor ought 
they tp have been. He was of opinion 
ihat no infirmity of temper bad been proved 
against Mr. Oswin; so that the publics 
tion appeared to be not only a libel, but $ 
false libel. With respect to the argument 
on behalf of the defendants, that by the 
•tat. 32 Geo. III. c. 60, the jury bad the 
right of giving a general verdict in respeet 
of the whole matter put in issue, — so that 
if the jury thought the publication not li- 
bellous, or that the party publishing it do 
so thinking it not a libel, the imtocency of 
the intention might be taken bv them into 
consideration, — the leal ned judge declared 
that the statute was not operative in this 
island. But even in conformity with that 
statute, be was bound to tell the jury that 
this libel was a libel, and a false libel. But 
if the jury could place their baods upon 
their hearts and affirm that, although this 
libel was necessarily injurious to the feel- 
ings of Mr. Oswin, it was not meant to bo 
so, that a pure love of general justice, 
mixed up with esteem for Mr. Oswin, 
alone , gave rise to this publication, they 
might undoubtedly acquit the defendants. 

The jury, after retiring for ten minutes, 
returned a verdict, by a majority, of not 
guilty . 


against it. 

Mr. Stages and Mr. Wilmot were heard 
for the defendants, but no report of their 
arguments appear in tlic Ceylon papers con- 
taining the trial.* 

Mr. Serjeant Rough , in bis charge to the 
jury, stated, that no attempt had been made 
to shew that the unbroken practice of this 
court bad been to receive evidence of the 
truth of a libel, as justification, in a cri- 
minal ease. His own opinion was, that the 
truth of the libel could not be altogether 
received as a justification, though it was re- 
ceivable in explanation of the motives which 
occasioned its publication, and a mitigation 
of the offence. Evidence of this nature 
had been received, under this limitation, in 
England. Truth could not be received as 
a full justification of a libel ; and such was 
the law at this day all over the world where 
juries were established, except the local 
law of one or two of the United States of 
America. Before tlie introduction of juries 

• The editor of the Colombo 0 Uerver, it appear*, 
waa out of court when the defendant’s counsel 
spoke, and the Government Gazette omitted his 
speech, which provoked the remark in the former 
paper, that “ it shews the animuis of the other 
party, and the prostitution of a Government Ga- 
zette to party purposes, than which we could not 
daaire a greater proof of our repeated assertion, that 
the prosecution was truly a government one.” 


MISCELLANEOUS- 

The Bithap. — On the 12th November, the 
Bishop of Calcutta, held a confirmation in 
St. Peter’s Church in the fort, Colombo. 
The sermon on the occasion was preached 
by the Ven. the Archdeacon to a large 
congregation. Tlie applicants for admis- 
sion to the sacred rite were extremely 
numerous, more especially among the seve- 
ral burgher and native classes of the popu- 
lation of the district. On the 1 3th his lord- 
ship held a visitation of the clergy of this 
archdeaconry. Next day, bis lordship 
proceeded to Kandy, where he held a con- 
firmation. On the 21st the bishop em- 
barked with his suite on hoard the Enter- 
prise for Galle, having previously held aa 
ordination in the forenoon at St. Peter’s 
Church, at which the Rev. Mr. Dias was 
admitted to priest’s orders, and Mr. Arndt 
and Mr. Oadaatje, government proponents, 
to deacon’s orders. 

The Kandian Conspiracy. — When we 
first took notice of the alleged Kandiaa 
rebellion, we stated that we had our doubts 
as to the implication of all the parties 
arrested, and almost fancied that govern- 
ment had been imposed upon : in our fint 
supposition we were correct, and aa toffee 
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fatter, without any open inquiry, whereby 
are could form a more correct opinion, we 
will venture none other than we hare strong 
suspicions, that, upon a fair and full in- 
quiry, it will turn out, the Ksndian chiefs 
hare been more conspired against, than 
Conspiring, for we believe there are those 
taken into custody who are at variance and 
enmity with each other, and who, we should 
Conceive, would be ftie last to join together 
in such a mad scheme as to endeavour to 
overthrow the government — those who 
have been educated aud brought up 
amongst the English, and had an oppor- 
tunity of learning the folly of such an 
attempt,— -and those who enjoyed handsome 
Incomes, and held rank equal to any which 
they could expect by placing a pretender 
on the throne. 

The following is a list of the prisoners 
at present in custody ; — at Colombo, Mol- 
ligodrfe 1st adigar, Dunuwillc Dessave, 
Ratlagode X^akom, Tibbootewawo, Dam- 
buwa, priest. In Kandy, Gonegodde 
Dessave, Gangette Punclie Rala, Bamba- 
denia Bas Naiga Bala, Warakadenia Naio 
Dhoby, KataCoomberie, priest. A Malay 
officer and serjeant — and some others 
whose names we have not learnt. 

Our information goes on to state, that 
(lie 2d adigar, who was at Matelly, giving 
an account of the revenue at the govern- 
ment agent’s office, was surrounded by a 
detachment of Malays, on the arrival of au 
express from Kandy, and taken thence; 
be, having been kept prisoner for four days, 
was desired to return to Matelly ; a few 
days afterwards, another express arrived, 
with orders for him to proceed to Kandy, 
where he remained when our informant 
left, having been ordered not to quit the 
gravets. Madama Bandar, drawn out of 
bed by Malays, and kept prisoner four 
days ; afterwards dismissed. Condar Ban- 
dar, taken without a warrant being shown 
him, kept three hours in custody, when he 
was informed he was taken by mistake. 
Palamy Combery, kotalar of Doombera, 
kept in custody for four days, and after- 
wards dismissed ; recalled, and asked for 
information ; denied having any to give ; 
ordered not to cjuit the gravets ; dismissed 
from his situation. Gonegodde Bandar, 
son-in-law of Gonegodde Dessave, seized 
at Benteune, with his father-in-law, by 
four lascoreens, with a warrant, which 
they immediately obeyed ; at the time of 
seizure, they were about to leave home 
on a sporting excursion, with numerous 
attendants, whom they dismissed; in their 
road to Badulla with the lascoreens, they 
were surrounded by Malays ; the former 
was kept four days, and dismissed, but not 
allowed to go to his country. Mabala, 
Batna Pala and Ambel Megania, priests, 
arrested and kept several days ; afterwards 
released ; they are notv endeavouring to 
obtain evidence in favour of the crown. 
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The chief priest of the Malwatta establish- 
ment declined allowing Mahala to assist at 
the poya karimalltL, of ordination, which 
takes place once in seven day', until, ac- 
cording to the Bhudist religion, be was 
clearea of the cliarge of having made ac- 
cusations affecting life. The chief priest 
has been dismissed from his situation, as 
we are informed, for degrading priest* 
who gave information to government.— 
Observer , Oct. 3. 


Vmaitg. 

The schooner Ativan , from Moulaein 
the 5th inet., brings account that a fire 
occurred there on the night of the 25th 
September, in the vicinity of the rantoita 
vents, which destroyed about five ban a 
dred houses and property avnounUag to 
upwards of a lac of rupees. It originated 
in a shop containing a quantity of earth 1 
oil, which ignited by a spark from alighted 
torch accidentally falling into one of tho 
jars, when it immediately communicated 
to the rest, and the whole exploded like 
gunpowder and in an instant flamed into 
one awfully -grand blase, spreading fu- 
riously all around until about ten o'clock 
at night, when by the great exertions of the 
troops the fire was got under. It is said 
that three or four children were burnt to a 
death. — Ibid., Oct. 25. 


ittalarra. 

The bishop of Calcutta arrived at this 
place on the 16th October, and on the en- 
suing day, took the chair at a public meet-, 
ing, convened in order to receive his lord- 
ship’s answer to the tender of the Dutch 
church, to be consecrated to the service 
of the Church of England. The bishop 
accepted tbe offer, but postponed for the . 
present the consecration of the church for 
the exclusive service of the Church of Eng- 
land, lest tbe settlement should be deprived, 
of all means of divine worship, as the 
clergyman whom he bad intended to place 
there had not come down with him. The 
bishop promised, however, to select and 
ordain some suitable person, and directed 
the temporal management of the funds of 
tbe church to remain nearly in their present 
form, the present managers to be consi- 
dered trustees, and to constitute a vestry, 
of which the clergyman would be chair- 
man. He added that he would come again 
on the very earliest opportunity and con- 
secrate tbe church. 

His lordship re-embarked on tbe 13tb. 

A horrible event has recently taken 
place at Lucoot, where certain tin-mines . 
are situated, the tuanko or rajah, Soo 
Boosoo, having been killed by the Chinese 
inhabitants, who plundered him of every 
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thing he possessed, including specie, to and two native Christian lads, named Jobs 

theamourif, It is said, of 20,000 dollars, be- Wltliams and Joseph Gatano. Ftorntl* | 

sides gold, and other valuables. His houses examination of these men, it appeared that. ! 

^ were also burnt to the ground. Name- after the vessel was burnt, with the thr ee j 

rous murders aud robberies have occurred persons in her, the seacunnies farced seven 1 

in the interior towards Lucoot and Lingy, out of the sixteen passengers, who were ’ 

since the above transpired. with them, one artel die other, out of tte | 

A more recent account states that other boat into the water, spearing and tabbing -] 

parts of the country are not quiet. At them. Tire woongyee consented, after 

Rheim, towards Naning, it has been found some demur, to deliver op tire whole eleven 

necessary to erect a stockade for the pro- persons to the British resident, and I hey 

tection of the military guard stationed have been sent f6 Calcutta, 
there. — Sting. Chron., Oct. 30. ' ' 


tSurnteo? ISmpirr. 

Private accounts from Rangoon speak 
of the king of Ava as continuing to suffer 
under mental derangement, and lately in a 
greatly increased degree. It is said that 
Iris majesty had quarrelled with all his 
ministers, driven them out of the palace, 
and prohibited their re -ad mission. State 
affairs were thus thrown into the utmost 
confusion, and it was supposed that, should 
not his majesty shortly recover, circum- 
stances would render necessary his seclu- 
sion; in which case, as the king’s son, 
although at the age of manhood, is a poor 
creature, without talent or influence, tiie 
king's brother, the prince of Tbarawadi, 
would ascend the throne. Lieut.- Colonel 
Burney, the resident at the court of Ava, 
has been obliged from extreme ill health 
to make a temporary sojourn at Rangoon, 
leaving Dr. Pay field in charge of the resi- 
dency at Ava.-— Penang Gaz., Aug. 2. 

■ The Young Rover , schooner, belonging 
to Messrs. Cockerell and Co. of Calcutta, 
which sailed from Moulmein for Bengal, 
with 1,40,000 rupees in specie, on the 28th 
September, was, on the 4tb October, cut off 
by a part of her crew, headed by two Ma- 
nilla seacunnies ; and Captain Ewers, the 
mate (Mr. Hode), and a native Christian 
passenger, who had been shut down in the 
cabin below, were burnt with the vessel, 
when she grounded on a sand-bank off the 
coast of Ava, somewhere between Baragu 
Point and Negrais island. On the 19th Oc- 
tober, a report reached Rangoon that a por- 
tion of her crew had arrived at the opposite 
town of Dala. The British resident, Col. 
Burney, applied immediately to the woon- 
gyee to order these men over ; and a few 
hours after the myotboogyee of Dala brought 
and delivered to the wooogyee nine men, 
with a report that the two Manilla sea- 
cunnies had contrived to make their escape 
from the hands of the village officer who 
was conveying them to Dala. The nine 
men were, John Hendrie, a native Christian 
passenger, who was working his passage 
to Bengal as a ,sencunny, Eesoofa tindal, 
Kultoo, Mahomed, Haziin, and Peeroo, 
four lascars, Captain Ewers’s cook, Carlo, 
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Mauritius* 

The Gttxettede Memrke)bf the 9tk July, 
contains a long account of a voyage of the 
American brig Margaret Qnkiey, Captain 
Benjamin MoreU, 1 which put into Port 
Louis from stress of weather. Her special 
destination is a mystery. A 11 that is known 
is, that fchfe proceeds towards the Pacific 
Ocean, end that the voyage has been un- 
dertaken for the purpose of establishing a 
new trade with certain islands til those la- 
titudes, formerly discovered by the captain 
himself, and of which he alone knows the 
geographical situation. He describes their 
riches as inexhaustible, and he returns to 
diem with a native, a son of the king of 
one of the islands, whom be had taken to 
New York, and who is now sufficiently 
civilized to act as his agent and interpreter. 
Another native, whom he had taken, died 
at New York. 


er&itta. 

THE LATE DISPUTE. 

The Canton Register, to the 21st of Oc- 
tober, states that, the pilot-chops, so long 
withheld at Macao from the British ships 
detained outside of the Bogue, bad been 
granted in the previous week, and thirteen 
sail reached Whampoa on this 17tb. HU 
Majesty's ship Andromache had sailed for 
India, hut the Imogene still remained. 

The following extract from Dr. Col- 
ledge's private notes respecting Lord Na- 
pier's voyage from Canton to Macao, give a 
detailed account of his sufferings and the 
treatment he received from the Chinese au- 
thorities : — 

“ On Sunday, the 2 1st September, about 
6 r. m , Howqua and Mowqua waited upon 
me for the purpose of delivering the *c hop* 
(or usual pass for foreigners) to proceed to 
Macao, and I, io conformity with the ar- 
rangement which had been acceeded to by 
myself, on the part of the Right Hon. 
Lord Napier, was prepared with an order 
from his lordship for bis Majesty’s ships 
Imogene and Andromache to leave Wham- 
poa ; which order I promised to deliver to 
Howqua and Mowqua, on their procuring 
Lord Napier and suite a proper convev- 
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mice to Macao by the Heang-shang pas- 
sage ; stipulating that the conveyance shook! 
jo every respect be suited to the rank, and 
dignity of bis lordship's high office, as the 
representative of our mo.»t gracious Mo- 
narch, . William IV. Thu compact was 
made by myself, oa the part of Lord Na- 
pier, and by Howqua and Mowqua, on the 
pert of Ids exoell#ocy the. viceroy of Can- 
ton, at the ConsQO-boqs*, on the 19th, in 
the presence of my frieodj William Jajdine, 
Esq., in nearly the following words : — - 
44 * I, T. R. Colledge, engage, on the 
part of the chief 'superintendent of British 
commerce iq Chpi 8 * Hon. Lord 

Napier, that hk iWdihfj* Vloes grant an 
order <br Ms Majesty Vabipe now at Wham, 
poo to sail for L»tin, oq my receiving a 
chop from the viceroy Tor hUi loedsbjp and 
suite to proceed. 40/ Masse* XfOrd- Napier's 
ill atate of health/ not permit ting him, to 
correspond with your authorities longer on 
this subject. One condition I deem it ex- 
pedient to impose, which is, that his Ma- 
jesty's ships do nos submit to any ostenta- 
tious display cm the part of your (the 
Chinese) government/ Howqua replied, 

* Mr. Col ledge, your proposition is of a 
moat serious nature, and from my know- 
ledge of your character, I doubt not the 
honesty of it; shake hands with me and 
Mowqua, and let Mr. Jardine do so like- 
wise/ We all joined hands. Howqua and 
Mowqua then left us to go to the viceroy, 
and in the evening returned with an an. 
swer, that all was arranged according to 
my proposition, end that no mark of in- 
sult would be shown to the ships in passing 
the Bogue Forts. Tbefollowing morning 
Howqua and Mowqua sent to say that we 
could not leave Canton that day, as they 
ftbe merchants) were engaged in a further 
discussion with the viceroy relative to our 
departure, which lasted until 10} p. m., 
when I again saw Mowqua, who told me 
all was finally settled, and that we might 
go next day. The foregoing is the sub- 
stance of the agreement, and both Mr. 
Jardine and myself expected that Lord 
Napier and suite would be permitted logo 
to Macao in the usual manner foreigners 
do, viz., stopping only at the Heang-shang 
chop-house. However, to my great mor- 
tification, we had not left Canton two 
hours, before I discovered we were under 
a convoy of armed boats, and that we 
should not be allowed to pass beyond a few 
miles fVom Canton that night, the boats 
having anchored at the Pagoda fort, in 
sight of a part of Canton. 

“ Monday, 22d, we again got under 
weigh, and proceeded slowly and tediously 
under a convoy of eight armed boats, two 
transports carrying military, and another 
boat with a civil mandarin in charge of the 


till about midnight of thf 83d ; and it ia 
now that I have to describe a scene of trea- 
chery practised upon his lordship, which 
was not only annoying, but so greatly in- 
jurious, as to exasperate the symptoms, pf 
his complaint and cause a relapse of such 
as he had nearly recovered from previously 
to bis leaving Canton. We were detained 
here from the time of anchoring the boats 
on the 23d, until 1 r. m. of the 25th, amidst 
a noise and confusion, beating of gongs, 
Ac. that his lordship could barely support. 
This was by me repeatedly complained .of. 
At daybreak of the 25th, I sent a message 
to the civil mandarin, through a linguist, 
informing him that I could no longer bold 
myself responsible for the safety of bis 
lordship if such an unwarrantable course of 
oppression was persisted in; that 1 had no 
medicine with me applicable to the change 
that bad taken place in bis lordship's com- 
plaint, &c. The linguist was received by 
the mandarin, but could elicit nothing sa- 
tisfactory as to the probable rime at which 
we should proceed to Macao. Provoked 
at length beyond all endurance by this cruel 
display of power, I requested the linguist 
to accompany me to the mandarin's boat, 
which be did without any kind of reluc- 
tance, and on his, the linguist, sending up 
my name, an interview was immediately 
afforded me. Through him 1 explained 
most fully Lord Napier's sufferings, and 
the danger of delay under such circum- 
stances. The mandarin replied that he 
must consult with the Heang-shang au- 
thorities before be could promise to release 
us, but that he would lose no time in re- 
presenting my statement. No further com- 
munication took place until 1 r. m.. when 
this said mandarin, accompanied by two 
others of an inferior rank to himself, came 
to us, and handed to me the Heang-shang 
pass. I consider that Lord Napier's ill- 
ness was much aggravated by this unjusti- 
fiable, and, as far as I can learn, unprece- 
dented detention." 

The Register contains the following par- 
ticulars of Lord Napier’s latter days: — 
“ Lord Napier's illness commenced about 
the 11th of September, at a period of ex- 
treme beat, when his public duties were of 
the most laborious nature, requiring his 
unremitting application, without excepting 
even those hours of the eroding which it is 
generally desirable to devote to relaaarion ; 
during which, however, bis lordship .was 
commonly to be seen at bis- desk in the 
office. Before Sunday the- Mth, when he 
announced to the Chinese bis- desire to 
retire from Canton, ba was confined to a 
sick bed. His lordship's physician had 
urged that, for the sake of his health, be 
should give up the labours of business ; 
but such was his ardour in the public ser- 


whole squadron. 

* 44 Although the wind was 
vourable, we did not reach 


vice, that no persuasions could prevail till 
generally fa- increased debility, on the 18th, induced his 
Heang-shang medical adviser peremptorily to advise dis- 
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coatinuaftce of business. It wan hoped 
his removal fVom his own very dote apart- 
ments (formerly occupied by the chief Of 
the factory), to the airier residence of Me. 
Innes, would produce some benefit; and 
so far good was got, 4s sleep, before not 
attainable, was arrived at, and a lessened 
pulse, bit great debility continued ( and, 
at we before remarked, it was with diffi- 
culty, and not without support, that, on 
the 21st, h# walked the short distance from 
the factory to the boat in which be em- 
barked for MscSo. The last time he put 
pet! to paper was In signing an order for 
the frigates to proceed to Lintin, wbicji 
was now given to the bong merchants. 
During the passage to Macao, on the 23d, 
be had an access of fever which excited the 
physician’s alarm ; the more so, as having 
no previous suspicion of the treacherous 
detention to which they were subjected, he 
being unprovided with medicines suited to 
the new symptoms that appeared. Not all 
the skill of the medical art, the soothing 
attentions of his family, nor the pure air of 
Macao, sufficed to arrest the fatal progress 
of bis lordslnp’s indisposition. His only 
relief from suffering was in devotional ex- 
ercises, In which he was assisted by the 
Rev. Mr. Bridgman, whom he had learned 
to esteem as a preacher when attending liis 
pub He worship at Canton. On the 8th of 
October, though very feeble and drawing 
neat to bis end, he was aroused by the 
Portuguese forts saluting a direct arrival 
from Lisbon. Some question took place 
as to the vessel’s flag in his lordship's 
bearing, when be distinctly said, ( If it is 
the Portuguese arms between white and 
blue, it It Donna Maria’s new flag.’ Dur- 
ing Ida lordship’s illness, he had been dis- 
turbed by the frequent ringing of the Macao 
church bells, which the religious commu- 
nities, at his request, most considerately 
discontinued. Two days before bis lord* 
ship’s death, he instructed his private se- 
cretary to return his thanks for this mark 
of attention. His lordship died easily 
-without the slightest struggle, and de- 
rived that his grave should be adjoining' to 
the late Dr. Morrison’s. Minute guns 
were fired from his Majesty’s ship Audit o - 
macks, and three volleys oter the grave by 
the Portuguese troops. The constituted 
authorities of Macao, the troops, and a 
long line of British and Portuguese gen- 
tlemen, made the funeral an imposing ce- 
remony, and the whole population of Ma- 
cao turned out to see the spectacle. Minute 
guns were also fired by the British shipping 
at Whampoa, and the counting-houses of 
the principal British merchants of Canton 
were closed on the day of the funeral, as 
well as that preceding it. Funeral service 
was most impressively read by his Ma- 
jesty’s chaplain, the Rev. G. VachcII.” 

His Lordship married his present lady 
in March, 1816, and leaves a family of 


taro sens and At daughters. The p re se n t 
no bleman is now fifteen years old. Hit 
lordship was of a vigorous constitution, a 
Spare frame ; end bis turn fbr pursuits id 
the open air, simple tastes;, and abstemious 
habit*, gave hie family a right to expect a 
good old age, and the end of a useful and 
bonduMble career i aid# ttathre land. 

Lady Napier's faaftfr did not strife* 
under the severe domestic Vfritfon with 
which she has been affirmed: the misfor- 
tune was endured with the fortitude of a 
well-regulated and religious mtrid. 

The Canton Register Observes : — u Wd 
ydt hope to aee this government brought to 
a proper sense of it* barbarous conduct by 
the vigorous measures of-tbO English mi- 
nistry. The rejH-tioir, (St rather the repulse 
of the king’* repTesemrfHie and the firing 
upon the frigates, justify a blockade of the 
port, which should be formed by a force 
sufficiently strong to make all foreign flags 
respect it. At the same time an imperial 
envoy, a Kin ckdV,'tiSSB hid be sent to 
Peking with a letter— end nothing else — 
from die king or England, enumerating 
his grievances, affd demanding, as satis, 
faction for past injuries and protection of 
the British trade for the future, the esUH 
blishtoent of a commercial treaty. If re- 
fused, then, as the British nation has suf- 
fered greater grievances than the “ seVefl 
great grievances," which led the Mautcboo 
tribe to make war against Ming, It should 
be urged that the present Ta-Tsing dy- 
nasty is the enemy of the human race, and 
that it becomes the duty of ali mankind to 
rise up and extirpate their oppressors." 

MISCXLLA KVOUS. 

The agents of the East- India Company 
had issued notice, stating that (hey were 
ready to make advances on homeward car- 
at the exchange of 4s. 7d. per dollar, 
ere were thirty British vessels at Can- 
ton and twenty-six at Lirttin. Only six- 
teen American vessels were in both ports. 

A remarkable edict has been forwarded 
by the bong merchants to the British mer- 
chants during the week. It urges the 
election of a temporary chief for the su- 
perintendence of British affairs, until the 
appointment of one from England, who 
must be a taepan or merchant, as before, 
and not a government officer. 

Governor Loo is said to have suffered a 
deprivation of rank, in the loss of bis pea- 
cock's feather, on account of his unsatis- 
factory management of his recent discus- 
sion with the English ; but In what par- 
ticular his conduct was disapproved of, we 
have not learnt. — Canton Reg., Oct. 28. 

The private accounts from Canton come 
down to the 25th of October. Business 
was going on quietly, but the price of tea 
was about 20 per cent, higher (ban at the 
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opening of the season lest peer* foa pria» 
f ipal supply bad not, bow#r*r f come down 
from the country, therefore foe quotation 
frps not considered a fair average of wfant 
foe price of the season would be. Three 
vessels were loading for foe London mar- 
ket. The viceroy had l>eeu degraded, but 
foe accusations agaiast him had not been 
made public. In speaking of foe pawing 
pf foe Bogne by foe English ships, it is 
stated that they had orders on no account 
to lire upon the junks or forts, unless they 
were fired upon, and to act on foe defen- 
sive only. Northerly winds and calms 
prevented their reaching Whampoa in time 
to send their boats for Lord Napier, which 
would probably have spared bis lordship 
the insulting treatment, and prevented the 
calamity which followed. It was generally 
thought that a reference to Pekin would 
bare settled foe point in dispute without 
much difficulty, but that Lord Napier's 
instructions did not admit of his doing 
so. — Times, 

Australasia. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

Murder pf Dr . WardeU — The perpe- 
trators of fots murder are in custody, and 
one of them has made the following con. 
iMaaon : — It appears that Grace, Jenkins, 
and Tattersdale, three runaways, on foe 
day of foe murder, were accidentally met 
by Dr. Wardell, who was on horseback, 
Mil wbo, suspecting their characters, seized 
bold of a branch of wood, and desired 
tbem to follow him. The men pretended 
aubmisaion, until one of them (Jenkins) 
took from the grass a gun they had con. 
coaled there, and presented It at Dr. War- 
dciL On this hostile demons iration, that 
gentleman exclaimed, What ! are you 
goiog to shoot me ? Per God's sake don't 
do that." To this Jenkins replied. “ By 
— . I will and immediately fired at Dr. 
Wardell, being then not further than a 
yard from him. Dr. Wardell foil forward 
on his horse, exclaiming, ** Oh dear, oh 
dear! I am killed." His horse, whoa 
the shot was fired, retreated back a few 
paces, and then galloped off along foe 
bill, so that foe murderers did not see 
their victim fall. These wretches then 
returned to Sydney, and afterwards wan- 
dered about foe country until they were 
ultimately taken by tiie police, when Grace 
made foe above confession. 

The funeral of Dr. Wardell took place 
on the 1 1th September, and was nume- 
rously attended. He is said to have left 
property to the amount of 40,000 i, with- 
out any heir at Sydney. 

Jfajsifcf.-rrTbe columns of the Sydney 
pope™ ere full of advertisements aud di£> 
euasions about banks. Besides foe pro. 
posed bank of Australia, a new out has 


been started in the town of Sydney called 
M The Commercial Banking Company pf 
Sydney," conducted on foe principle of the 
Scotch banks, with a capital of £300,000, 


Cape of 0ooti % ope. 

IRRUPTION OF THE CAFFRES, 

A formidable irruption of the Caffres 
into the British territory in the vicinity of 
Graham's Town, attended with destruc- 
tion of property, and in a few instances, 
with murder, has spread the utmost 
alarm, not only amongst the settlers, but 
throughout the eolony. The private ac- 
counts from the scene of devastation (no 
official despatches having been received 
up to a late period of the month) are 
somewhat loose and oonfused, and pro- 
bably exaggerated by the apprehension 
with which the writers were labouring. 
The settlers being thinly scattered through 
the country could not instantly combine, 
and the military force being insufficient 
the Caffres were able to destroy them in 
detail. 

No specific cause is assigned for foe 
attack of the natives. On this account, 
we are inclined to suspect that it was not 
unprovoked ; a statement which appeared 
in one of the papers, shortly prior to the 
irruption, seems to countenance this sue- 
picion. It is therein mentioned, that some 
horses bad been stolen, or had strayed 
beyond the Caffre frontier; that they 
were followed by a patrol under the com- 
mand of a young lieutenant, who, not 
being able to find the horses, seised a 
number of cattle and drove them towards 
the colony. This was resented by the 
Caffres, who pursued the party *with met 
nacing gestures ; upon which the lieute- 
nant ordered them to fire. The Caffres 
were repulsed, and the cattle brought into 
the colony. On the 22d December, the 
inhabitants of Graham's Town received 
intelligence that the Caffres were ad- 
vancing in large bodies, about 9,000 in 
all, attacking the towns and farms on the 
whole line of frontier, carrying off cattle, 
and laying waste the country. Measures 
were taken by the inhabitants for the 
protection of the place and the security of 
foe women and efaildren. The house- 
holders formed themselves into a mounted 
patrol, and traversed the thickets and 
heights around the town, and military 
sentinels were placed by Lieut -Col* 
England on all the prominent points* 
On the 23d, intelligence arrived that 530 
head of cattle and 2,600 sheep had been 
taken from foe farm of Mr. J. Howse, on 
foe Fish River, and that a certain hill 
overlooking the farm was covered with 
Caffres. Energetic measures were at 
once adoptedf Sti George's Church was 
appropriated as a magazine and depdt for 
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fire arms, and an asylum for women and 
children ; the entrance of the main avenue 
to it was blocked up by waggons, and 
defended by cannon, whilst night-pickets 
of the inhabitants were despatched well 
mounted and armed to the main roads 
towards Graham's-Town from the Caffre 
country; arms and ammunition were is- 
sued to those able to use them ; and it 
was soon found that, in case of attack, the 
town could furnish 700 or 800 well-equip- 
ped men for its defence. 

On the 24th, it was fully ascertained 
that the immense thicket, which lines the 
banks of the Great Fish River and forms 
a divisional line between the colony and 
the ceded territory, was completely in the 
occupation of the Caffres. The family of 
Messrs. Southey, who occupy a farm on 
the Trumpeter*® Drift, in attempting to 
retreat towards Graham's Town, was in- 
tercepted by a body of Caffres, a small 
party of whom appeared in their front, 
apparently with an intention to dispute 
their progress. This party was gallantly 
charged by a small patrol of the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, consisting of five men, 
which had been sent to their assistance 
from Caffre Drift post; but whilst they 
were in pursuit of the fugitives, another 
body of Caffres cut off the herd of cattle 
in the rear, to the amount of about 800 
head. The patrol and a young English- 
man, named John Shaw, are supposed to 
have been cut off by the enemy. All day ru- 
mours kept pouring into the town from all 
quarters that the Caffres were rapidly 
spreading themselves out around the town, 
sweeping off every head of cattle and sheep 
in their progress. To convey any idea of 
the alarm of the farmers would be impos- 
sible. All who had the means of convey- 
ing their families to town did so ; whilst 
those who remained were in the deepest 
distress, from a full conviction of their 
unprotected and helpless situation. 

On the afternoon of this day an express 
arrived from the acting civil commissioner 
of Somerset ; its purport was, that a report 
had been received from the field cornet of 
the East Riet River, Piet Erasmus, which 
informed him that the Caffres, in great 
force, had attacked the farmers in that 
part of the country ; that several of them 
had been murdered, and that the whole 
couutry was in a state of panic. At Jan 
Del ports, on the Fish River, about eigh- 
teen miles distant, the Caffres, in great 
force, attacked his kraals, and after an 
obstinate resistance, during which six 
Caffres were killed and five or six farmers 
wounded, the former succeeded in carry- 
ing off the cattle aud burning down the 
dwelling. An Englishman, named Ro- 
bert Cramer, near the Caffre Claypits, was 
driving some cattle towards his residence, 
assisted by two little girls, when he was 
intercepted by a body of Caffres. They 


despatched him with their assagais. The 
poor girls were both mounted on one 
horse ; the Caffres fired a shot at them, 
which so terrified them, that they fell from 
the horse, which the Caffres seized, toge- 
ther with the cattle, leaving the children 
to proceed home w ithout further interrup- 
tion. Mr. H. W. Henderson, a most 
respectable merchant of Graham's Town, 
who happened to be out on a visit at the 
residence of his father-in-law, Mr. T. 
Mahony, was, with Mr. Mabony, cruelly 
murdered. He was, with the family of 
the latter, endeavouring to escape in a 
waggon from the farm to the military post 
at Caffres Drift, when they were waylaid 
and despatched with assagais : Mrs. Ma- 
hony and a child of Mr. Henderson's 
were allowed to escape. The family of an 
industrious shoemaker, named A. Forbes, 
was also murdered, and their dwellings 
burnt. 

A despatch from Lieut -col. Somerset, 
on the 25th, stated, that he had been in- 
cessantly employed in pursuit of large 
masses of Caffres, but that bis party were 
almost worn out by fatigue, and their horses 
knocked up. He had recaptured about 200 
head of cattle, and about forty Caffres bad 
been shot in the different skirmishes. He 
stated that he had not been able to collect 
any buigher force, every man having to 
shift for himself and to defend his own 
family ; that he bad no apprehension for 
the safety of Graham's Town (which is 
now well stockaded and defended with 
cannon), but urges upon the inhabitants 
the necessity of the most energetic mea- 
sures for self-preservation, it being quite 
impossible for him to afford them any 
essential assistance. 

The letters impute the calamity to the 
temporizing measures of Government and 
to the disbanding of the Hottentot corps, 
which reduced the means of defence against 
the Caffres. The catastrophe was, it 
seems, anticipated many months before 
by the inhabitants, and it is ascribed, by 
some of the writers, in a great measure, 
to the injudicious system of intercourse 
carried on with the Caffres, which was so 
defective in arrangement, that redress was 
not to be obtained for any incursion across 
the frontier by either party, except by vio- 
lent means, and the employment of an 
armed force, which produced at length 
the fierce exasperation on the part of the 
Caffres generally, which now threatens 
destruction to the whole of the English 
colony. “ It is worthy of remark," ob- 
serves one of our daily papers, “ that 
their acts are those of an injured or in- 
sulted, and not of an entirely barbarous 
race of people, as they have uniformly 
spared the women and children, but have 
sacrificed the male settlers and their pro- 
perty, wherever they came within their 

power ")gle 
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GOVERNMENT ORDERS) Ac. 

* *alan<*uin a**PY4PCR. 

F&rtWWhm, ftp/. !S f » 834^— Uwlcrtr 
instruction* from the Hon. the Court of 
Dflteton, tb Vice preWkicnt hi GHmdFl 
is pleased to direct, (but ffii usual palan- 
<quevir atfowatt^e Of thirty rupees lie passed 
to a*sittant-4ufgeoiS* at fcfvfl stations, who 
Ho riot dra# more than Rs. 30t> per month* 

i - ! ■' " r 

..SANATARJP^f A$,CHKR|LA POOJUEX. 

Jfead-Qmttaxib Cufa+UOy Oel< 8, 1884, 
—Under iustructious from the Right Hpu. 
the Governor- general, the sanatarium at 
Charra Ppoiyee m aboRshtd, and all ex. 
pen sea connected with it are to cease from 
the 1st December next. 

remittances to ecr 6rt. 

Fort William, Oct. 0, 1884.— In conti- 
nuation of General Orders of the 10th 
July last, the Hon. the Vice-president in 
Council is pleased to admit chaplains on 
this establishment, and the undermention- 
ed grades of warrant officers, to a partici- 
pation in the indulgence therein conferred, 
of making remittances to their families in 
Europe, through the Hon. Company's 
treasury, to the following extent, viz. 

Militanr Chaplains as Majors, the rank in 

which they subscribe to the Military Or- 
phan Fund Per Annum £ 1W 


Deputy Commissaries AO 

Assistant and Deputy-assistant Commissaries fiO 

Conductors and Riding-masters 30 

Sub-conductors 90 


COURTS.MARTIAL, 

LIEUT. J. D, WASH* 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta , Sept 8, 1834. 
—At a European General Court-Martial, 
re-assembled in Fort William, on the 28th 
Aug. 1834, Liaut. John Dixon Nash, of 
the 33d regt. N. I., was arraigned upon the 
following charges:— 

Charges . — “ With conduct subversive of 
discipline, and disobedience of orders and 
the standing rules of the service, in the 
following instances 

1st. “ Having, at Cuttack, in May 1834, 
borrowed the sum of Rs. 280 from Suba- 
dar Nahee Ram, of his own regiment. 

2d. — “ Having, at the same time and 
place, contracted a debt of Rs. 33 with a 
sepoy called Sewchitta Sing, of his own 
regiment. 

3d. “ Having, at the same time and 
place, made the pay-bavildar of the 2d 
company of his own regiment, the medium 
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of pecuniary obligations to a native sailed 
Doorgaw Peraand Baboo." 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding. — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that the 
prisoner, Lieut. J. D. Nash, of the 33d 
regt. N. I., is guilty of the first charge 
alleged against him, be having been in- 
debted, in the month of May 1834, to 
Snbadar Nahee Ram, in the sum of Ra. 
280, and therein that be it guilty of con- 
duct subversive of discipline, and disobe- 
dience of orders and the standing rules of 
the service. 

“ The court acquits Lieut Nash of tbt 
second and third charges. 

Sentence. — “ The court sentence the 
prisoner, Lieut. J. D. Nash, 33d N.I., 
to be reprimanded in such manner as the 
Major-General in command of the Forces 
may be pleased to direct" 

Approved and confirmed, 

(Signed) Jamxs Watson, Maj. Gen. 

in command of the Forces. 
Remarks by the Major General. — “ The 
offence of which Lieut. Nash has been 
found guilty strikes deeply at the disci- 
pline of corps. It is obvious that the tram- 
mels of the debtor must impair the powers 
of the officer ; and to the proper feelings 
of a soldier, severe must be the self-re- 
proach of having exposed to the possibility 
of suspicion, the independence of his ap. 
probation of censure, when directed to 
those under his command, to whom he is 
under the burthen of pecuniary obliga- 
tions. 

“ Lieut. Nash will consider this ex- 
pression of the Major General's sentiments 
as the reprimand awarded by the court." 

ASSIST. BURG. A. STORM. 

Head - Quarters , Calcutta, Nov. 1 4, 1 884.— 
At a General Court-Martial assembled at 
Neemucb, on the 6th Sept. 1834, Assist. 
Surg. Alexander Storm, of the 51st N.I., 
was arraigned on the following charge : — 
Charge.— 1 * With conduct disgraceful to 
the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man, disrespect and insolence to his im- 
mediate commanding officer, contempt of 
authority and disobedience of orders, and 
contumacious neglect of duty, in the fol* 
lowing instances : — 

1st. “ Attending the commanding offi- 
cer of his regiment, Lieut-Col. Hawes, 
at Neemuch, on the forenoon of the 26th 
June 1834, in a state of intoxication. 

2d. “ Insolent and disrespectful beha- 
viour towards his commanding officer, 
Lieut.- Col. Hawes, on the morning of the 
27 tb June, being rude and violent in his 
it zo<(2y L) 
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general manner, and insubordinate and 
insulting in bis language and demeanour, 
when adverting to Col. Hawes's notice to 
Mr. Superintending Surgeon Panton of 
Mr. Storm's state of inebriety on the pre- 
vious day. 

3d. “ Having, in the afternoon of the 
27th June, denied the authority of his 
commanding officer, Lieut. -Col. Hawes, 
to place him in arrest, even though it 
was communicated to him at the time, that 
it was under instructions from the briga- 
dier ; and having, after delivering bis 
sword to the adjutant, caused his servants 
to take back the sword, then in possession 
of the adjutant's orderly ; also refusing to 
return the letter directing his arrest, given 
for his perusal by the adjutant, and re-en- 
tering his house, cursing and swearing, 
retaining both sword and letter. 

4tb. u Having, on the morning of the 
28th June, on the personal demand of the 
adjutant, refused to restore the letter of 
his commanding officer, addressed to the 
adjutant, which Mr. Storm had detained 
the previous evening. 

5th. “ Having, though warned on the 
30th of June, and summoned on the 1st 
of July, to attend a court of inquiry sit- 
ting on his conduct, not attending the said 
court, nor given any explanation of such 
non-attendance. 

6th. “ Having, on the 2d of July, in- 
truded himself at the quarters of the bri- 
gadier commanding, in a disgraceful state 
of inebriety. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ That with regard to the 
first instance of charge, be is guilty. 

*< That of the second instance, be is 
guilty. 

<< With regard to the third instance, the 
court finds the prisoner guilty, of “ haring, 
in the afternoon of the 27th June, denied 
the authority of his commanding officer, 
Lieut. -Col. Hawes, to place him in arrest, 
even though it was communicated to him 
at the time, that it was under instructions 
from the brigadier, and having, after de- 
livering his sword to the adjutant, reftised 
to return the letter directing his arrest, 
given for his perusal by the adjutant, and 
re-entering his house, retaining both sword 
and letter but acquits him of having 
“ caused his servants to take back the 
sword," and of “ cursing and swearing.*' 

“ That on the fourth instance, he is 
guilty. 

“ That on the 5th instance, he is guilty, 
with exception to the words, ( nor given 
any explanation of such non-attendance,' 
of which it acquits him. 

“ That on the sixth instance, he is not 
guilty, and acquits him of it; and the 
court is further of opinion, that the con- 
duct above proved, is unbecoming the cha- 
racter of an officer and a gentleman, D $k- C( 
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respect and insolence to bis immediate 
commanding officer, contempt of autho- 
rity, disobedience of orders, and neglect 
of duty, but the court acquits him of the 
words ( disgraceful and contumacious.* 

Sentence . — 4t The court having found 
the prisoner guilty, as above specified, 
does sentence him, the said Mr. Assist. 
Surg. A. Storm, of the 51st N.I., to be 
suspended from rank, pay, and allowances, 
for the period of six calendar months.** 
Confirmed, 

(Signed) James Watson, Major General 
in command of the Forces. 

Remarks by the Court. — “ In awarding 
tills lenient sentence, the court deems it 
an imperative duty to state, that as it ap- 
pears on the face of these proceedings, that 
Mr. Storm was in the habit of taking 
opium medicinally, the intoxication of 
which he has been found guilty might ha 
attributable to the effects of this drug ; 
under this impression it has passed its 
judgment." 

Remarks by the Major General . — “ The 
Major-General in command of the Forces 
considers the penalty to be disproportionate 
to the complexion of the offences found by 
the court, and the cause assigned for its 
lenity to be unsatisfactory. 

“ From the papers connected with this 
court-martial, it appears that Mr. Assist. 
Surg. Storm was subjected toan arrest under 
fixed bayonets, which the Major-General 
in command of the Forces disapproves. 

* Charges of the gravest nature, or appre- 
hensions of evasion, can alone justify 
such a procedure towards a commissioned 
officer ; and, in the present case, the se- 
verest punishment that could be awarded 
on conviction of the offence charged would 
not embrace the indignity which Mr. 
Storm has suffered before trial. 

“ The suspension of Mr. Storm from 
rank and pay, will commence from the date 
of the publication of the sentence at Nee- 
much." 

LIEUT, o. W. A. KANES. 

Head- Quarters, Calcutta , Nov. 10, 1834. 
— At an European General Court-Martial, 
held in Fort- William, on the 4th Oct. 
1834, Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, of the 53d 
N.I., was arraigned on the following 
charges : — 

1st Charge . — * With haring, at Dacca, 
while entrusted with the charge of the 
mess affairs of his regiment, in Dec. 1832, 
attempted to misapply the mess funds, by 
assigning over in payment of an auction 
bill of bis own, two orders on tbe presi- 
dency paymaster, one for Sa.Rs. 272:2:2, 
drawn by himself, the other for So. Bs. 
36:10:10, endorsed by him; payable out 
of funds, tbe property of the mess, and 
which should have been appropriated to 
the payment of bilk for meet supplies. 
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2d Charge.—" With having, in a letter 
dated Dacca, l lth Dec. 1832, addressed 
to Mr. R. Ince, of Calcutta, at the time 
agent to the mess, 53d N.I., deceitfully 
and disingenuously stated, * 1 send you a 
smaller draft than usual this month, in 
consequence of having had to pay upwards 
of 300 * (meaning thereby upwards of Re. 
300)* * at this place for furniture, Ac.,’ 
intending thereby to account, on the part 
of the mess, to Mr. Ince, for the short 
remittance ; be, Lieut. Nam, knowing at 
the time that the sum above alluded to 
had not been paid for furniture, or other 
articles for the use of the mess, but as- 
signed over by himself in payment of bis 
own private bill, as mentioned in the first 
charge. 

3d Charge. — 44 With having appropriated 
to his own use, on or about the 7tb, 8th, 
or 9th of Sept. 1832, two chests said to 
contain each sis dosens of Hodgson's pale 
ale, the said chestshaving been despatched 
from Messrs. Gunter and Hooper, on the 
24th Aug. 1 832, as a part of a consign- 
ment consisting of seventeen packages to 
the address of the gentlemen of the mess, 

4 53d regiment,' he, Lieut. Nares, having 
made no entry or acknowledgment of such 
appropriation, up to the period of making 
over the mess papers in January 1833. 

44 The whole, or any part of such con. 
duct being disgraceful to the character of 
an officer and a gentleman, and in breach 
of the articles of war." 

Upon which charges tlie court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — “ The court, upon the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
the prisoner Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, of 
the 53 N.I., is guilty of the whole of the 
charges preferred against him. 

Sentence . — “ The court sentence the pri- 
soner, Lieut. G. W. A. Nares, 53d N.I., 
to be discharged the service." 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) Jamks Watson, Major Gen. 

in command of the Forces. 

Recommendation . — 44 The court, in con- 
sideration of the length of time that has 
elapsed since the circumstances occurred, 
which are now charged against Liout. 
Nares, of his having suffered an arrest of 
ten months' duration In 1833, of the de- 
termination on the part of the commander- 
in-chief at the end of that period, that the 
trial should not take place, which has now 
been brought on by Lieut. Nares's own 
appeal, beg earnestly to recommend Lieut. 
Nares’s case to the mercy of the Comman- 
der-in-chief." 

Remarks by the Meyer •General. — “ The 
Major-General, disposed to pay every res- 
pect to the sentiments of the court, is un- 
able to comprehend their object in this re- 
commendation. Their verdict, with re- 
ference to the nature of the offence, pre- 
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penalty, which would involve restoration 
to the army ; and there is nothing in the 
military career of Mr. Nares establishing 
a claim to special consideration. 

“ Mr. Nares is to be struck off the 
strength of the army, from the date of 
publication of this order at Barrackpore." 

likut. r . o'haklok. 

Head Quarters , Calcutta, Nov . 20, 1 83 4. 
— At a general court-martial, re-assem- 
bled at Meerut on the 6th Aug. 1834* 
Lieut. Pringle O' Hanlon, of the 1st Regt. 
L. C., was arraigned on the following 
charges : — 

Charges. — 44 For conduct highly insu- 
bordinate, contumacious and disrespect- 
ful, subversive of order, and in contempt 
of authority, in the instances following : 

1st — 44 Having, in a letter, dated the 
20th Feb. 1834, to the adjutant of his 
regiment, disrespectfully and insubordi- 
nately questioned the authority of his com- 
manding officer, Lieut. Col. Reid, com- 
manding the 1st L. C , cavilled at his 
orders concerning regimental stable ar- 
rangements, offered un -officer-like and 
unfounded objections, and associated in 
his insubordinate reflections the other offi- 
cers of the regiment, without their know- 
ledge or participation in his sentiments. 

2d. — 44 Having, in a letter under date 
the 24th of February, to the address of the 
major of brigade to the station of Meerut, 
and in a letter of the 3d of March 1834, 
to the address of the deputy assistant 
adjutant general of the Meerut division, 
commented in a disrespectful and insubor- 
dinate style on the censure passed on him 
by Brigadier Ximenes, commanding the 
station, for his contumacious opposition 
to the orders of his immediate command- 
ing officer, and therein evincing the ut- 
most disregard and disrespect to the autho- 
rity of the brigadier. 

3d. — 44 Having, in the same letter of the 
3d March, asserted that Lieut. Col. Reid, 
his commanding officer, in the represen- 
tation of his insubordinate conduct, 4 ap- 
pears to have availed himself of this occur- 
rence, as furnishing in his opinion an op- 
portunity for defaming me (Lieut. O’Han- 
lon), as a soldier, and injuring me in the 
estimate of my superiors;' with other 
expressions imputing to Lieut. Col. Reid, 
unofficer-like and unworthy motives, in 
his submitting the misconduct of Lieut. 
O’Hanlon to the superior authority of the 
Brigadier. 

4th— 44 Disobedience of orders and 
contempt of authority, in not promptly 
repairing to the lines of his regiment, 
when ordered, on the 23d of February, to 
do so, by the Brigadier commanding, and 
his immediate commanding officer, Lieut. 
Col. Reid. I 

5th.«-<i Having, in a letter of the 6th 
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assistant adjutant genera), disrespectfully 
and contumaciously represented the orders 
of Lieut Col. Reid, directing him to obey 
the commands of the Brigadier, in repair- 
ing to the lines of his regiment, as a grie- 
vances and as * strongly illustrative of the 
feelings entertained towards me* (Lieut 
O* Hanlon) by Lieut Col. Reid, com- 
manding 1st L. C. 

6th. — “ Having, on the 23d of March 
J834, refused to acknowledge the autho- 
rity of Capt Scott, his senior officer, in 
the discharge of regimental stable duties ; 
and, in a letter dated the 27th of the same 
month, contumaciously represented to the 
major-general commanding the division, 
the non appointment of himself, Lieut. 
O’Hanlon, by Lieut Col. Reid, to the 
superintendence of the right wing of the 
regimental stable duties as a * privation in- 
jurious to his character, both in the esti- 
mate of the officers and soldiers of the 
corps, calculated to deprive him of the 
respect and confidence of the European 
and Native soldiery,’ and as ‘ a systema- 
tic course of mortification and slight in 
active operation against him.* Thus evinc- 
ing a contempt of the authority of his 
immediate commanding officer, and ex- 
pressing the most unfounded and injurious, 
reflections on the conduct of Lieut. Col. 
Reid, as commanding officer of the regi- 
ment. 

7th.— “ Having declared, in a. letter of 
the 3d April, to the deputy assistant adju- 
tant genera], for communication to the 
general officer commanding the Meerut 
division, that Lieut Col. Reid’s reprehen- 
sion of Lieut. William Scott, for having 
directed the trumpeter to sound the dis- 
missal, when he, Lieut. O’ Hanlon, a se- 
nior officer, was present in the lines, was 
* an almost indirect countenance of the 
disrespect evinced and that he, Lieut. 
O’ Hanlon. * was and long had been the 
object of an unceasing system of mortifi- 
cation and slight,’ and having, on Lieut. 
Scott’s declaring his belief at the time that 
Lieut O’ Hanlon was not in the lines, as 
he did not see him, declared that Lieut. 
Scott's assertion 4 was an unworthy sub- 
terfuge.' Such observations being defa- 
matory of the conduct, and prejudicial to 
the character of his commanding officer, 
and wantonly offensive and injurious to 
the character of Lieutenant Scott. 

8th. — “ Conduct highly disrespectful, 
insubordinate, and contumacious, in April 
1834s in disputing and resisting the orders 
of his commanding officer, Lieut Col. 
Reid, for making up or altering the heel 
ropes for bis troop, and in the communi- 
cation to the adjutant of the regiment of 
bis ultimate obedience, declaring that the 
orders were, 4 unusual, severe and inju- 
rious.’ 

9th. — “ Having, on a committee of offi- 
cers reporting on the practicabilitv of al- 


tering the heel ropes of his troop, nod on 
the commanding officer declining Xrtmrmk 
him with a copy of the report, represent- 
ed to the major-general commanding the 
division, in a letter dated the 22d of April, 
such refusal as a grievance ; contuma- 
ciously reverting to Lieut. Col. Reid's or- 
der, styling it an ' infliction ;' and injn- 
riously and offensively noticing Capt. Scott 
and Lieot. Scott, as members of the com- 
mittee ; with an insinuation against his 
commanding officer, as having ‘ selected 
them.’ 

(Signed) S. Reid, Lieut. Colonel, 
Comg. 1st L. C. 

Meerut, 13th June 1834." 

Upon which chaiges the Court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding . — 4< The court, from the evi- 
dence before them, are of opinion, that 
the prisoner, Lieut. Pringle O'Hankm, 
1st L. C., is guilty of the charges exhibited 
against him." 

Sentence.— “ The Court having found 
the prisoner guilty of the charges exhibit- 
ed against him, and the same being in 
breach of the Articles of War, do sentence 
him, Lieut O' Hanlon, 1st L. C., to be 
suspended from rank and pay for the 
period of eighteen calendar months." 

Approved, 

(Signed) James Watson, Major Geo. 

In command of tire Forces. 

Remarks by tksCourt — The court, con- 
sidering that the veracity of several of the 
witnesses has been called in question, 
deems it just towards them to state, that 
no unfavourable impression respecting 
their testimony rests on the minds of 
the coprt. 

Remarks by the Major General— l Sus- 
pension from duty for so long a period as 
eighteen months, must necessarily impair 
the efficiency of the regiment, and be a 
greater injury to the army than punish- 
ment to the individual. The suspension 
is reduced to twelve months. 

The court, in the wording of their sen- 
tence, have limited the pecuniary mulct 
to the pay ; if the deprivation of all mili- 
tary allowances was intended, it should 
have been fully so expressed. 

There is one exception to the major 
general’s concurrence in the judgment of 
the court. It is in the 7lh charge, in 
which there are circumstances established 
lessening the measure of culpability as- 
cribed to Lieut. O’ Hanlon. Lieut. Scott 
mi^bt, as he asserted, have dismissed the 
regiment in ignorance of the presence of 
his senior officer, Lieut O* Hanlon ; but 
when, after the dismissal, he discovered 
bis mistake, and as he admits before the 
court, saw Lieut O’ Hanlon on the pa- 
rade, Lieut Scott's paming on, and going 
away, without any explanation or apology, 
without the least notice of Lieut O’Haa- 

b IolhL nw (jraaih commanding oAml wa • 
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serious bread) of discipline ; and as this 
was not even observed on by Col. Reid, 
the major-general thinks Lieut. O’Han- 
km had, to that extent, grounds for com- 
plaint. 

The major-general regrets, that the 
court have in several instances allowed a 
deviation from the rules of courts-martial. 
Lieut, and Qu- Master Reid was not be- 
fore the court in any shape but as a wit- 
ness. If the prosecutor wished to im- 
peach his veracity, the usual course was 
open ; but the court have allowed letters 
containing the opinions of the prosecutor 
on subjects and occurrences of more than 
a year back, to be admitted on their pro- 
ceedings, which, if containing aught to the 
prejudice of Lieut. Reid, he had not 
means to answer, and which, to be re- 
ceived by the court, should have had ap- 
plication to his veracity, of which they 
offer not the shadow of suspicion. CoL 
Reid's dissatisfaction with that officer’s 
discharge of his military duties was not for 
the judgment of the court. 

The history of Lieut O* Hanlon's ar- 
rest in April, and of the apology demand- 
ed and refused, which were occurrences 
subsequent to the offences under trial, 
were foreign to the inquiry before the 
court The major-general also considers 
the production of the opinions and cen- 
sures of the major-general in command of 
the forces, on the conduct of the prisoner, 
for which be was then actually under trial, 
to be objectionable, and that they ought 
not to have been received. 

L1VUT. W. MARTIN. 

Before the same court-martial, re- 
assembled at Meerut on the 15th Sept 
1834, Lieut. William Martin, adjutant of 
the 52d Regt. N. I., was arraigned on the 
following charges : — 

Charges . — “ I charge Lieut. William 
Martin, adjutant of the 52d Regt N. I., 
with having, in the cantonment of Meerut, 
on or about the morning of the 25th of 
May 1834, circulated a false and scanda- 
lous report concerning me, and in having 
refused, when called upon by me, to give 
up or assign his authority for the same, 
viz. 4 that Lieut. Col. Hunter waited up- 
on me on the evening of the 24th of May 
1834, holding in his hand a whip, and ten- 
dering me an apology, saying, if I did 
not sign that apology, he should feel him- 
self compelled to put into execution the 
purpose which had brought him there, 
and which he should be sorry to do in my 
own house,' or words to that effect. Such 
report being false, malicious, and unfound- 
ed, and utterly destructive of my charac- 
ter, and the above conduct in Lieut, and 
Adj. William Martin being disgraceful to 
a gentleman, and in violation of the arti- 
cles of war." 

A tlAitlnmnl —.Wit 1 ), haul nrr nn 
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the 25th of May 1834, declared to Capt. 
Charles Marshall, of the 68th N. I., that 
he would make ample atonement to me 
for the aforesaid calumny, in the following 
words : 4 that I would instantly go to the 
fountain head, and if it should turn out 
that I had been mistaken, I would in- 
stantly make to Lieut. O' Hanlon the most 
ample atonement that it was in the power 
of man to do,' or words to that effect ; 
and having afterwards, on the same day, 
given a written declaration in the follow- 
ing terms : 4 I have just seen Col. Hun- 
ter, who tells me that nothing whatever 
took place between Lieut. O’ Hanlon and 
himself at the house of the former last 
night, that was not of a friendly and ami- 
cable nature ; I have, therefore, no hesita- 
tion in saying, that the report I mention- 
ed this morning was grounded on an entire 
mistake.* Yet having, before a Court of 
Inquiry, held at Meerut between the 28th 
May and 10th of June 1834, reiterated 
the same false and infamous calumny, de- 
claring, 44 1 had for a moment (and only 
for a moment) reason to doubt of its 
truth, a report which I did then, and do 
still believe to be true.' 

* Such report being utterly false, tend- 
ing to the injury and degradation of my 
character ; and the conduct of Lieut. 
Martin being malicious and disgraceful, 
and unworthy of an officer and a gentle- 
man.’ 

(Signed) P. O’ Hanlon, Lieutenant, 
1st Regt. Light Cavalry." 

Upon which charges the court came to 
the following decision : — 

Finding. — “ On the first charge, that 
Lieut. Martin did circulate a false and 
scandalous report, destructive to the cha- 
racter of the prosecutor, and that he did 
refuse to give up his authority when called 
upon to do so ; but, under the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, it acquits him 
of conduct disgraceful to the character of 
a gentleman, though it considers it repre- 
hensible. 

“ Upon the additional charge, the court 
is of opinion, that Lieut. Martin is guilty 
of all the facts thereof ; but, deeming the 
terms malicious, disgraceful, and unwor- 
thy of on officer and a gentleman, too 
strong for the case as far as the prisoner is 
concerned, it acquits him thereof, though 
it considers his conduct in having thus 
persisted in a gratuitous declaration of 
opinion, to have been highly culpable. 

Sentence . — *' Upon the above finding, 
the court sentences Lieut, and Adj. Wil- 
liam Martin, of the 52d Regt. of N. I., to 
be severely reprimanded in such manner 
as his Exc. the commander in chiefs or 
other authority confirming these proceed- 
ings, may deem proper." 

Approved and confirmed, 
(Signed) James Watson, Major Gen. 

In mmmnnd nf the Forces. 
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Remarks by the Court .— The court, be- 
fore it closes its proceedings, deems it 
just to Lieut. O 4 Hanlon, to express its 
opinion, that, under the circumstances of 
the case out of which this trial has origi- 
nated, no censure or reflection can justly 
be imputed to him, in the slightest degree 
prejudicial to bis conduct or to his cha- 
racter as an officer and a gentleman. 

Remarks by the Major General . — It is 
to be regretted that Lieut. Martin did not 
pursue his own first impressions, and 
make instant reparation to Lieut. O* Han- 
lon, instead of subsequently identifying 
himself with a defamatory rumour, which, 
with incredible infatuation, he has sup- 
ported to the last, even in his defence. 
The condemnation of Lieut. Martin by a 
court of his brother officers, thus subject- 
ing him to censure and reproach, must 
now awaken him from the delusion under 
which he has sacrificed himself in an un- 
worthy cause. 

The major-general concurs with the 
court in their rejection of the disgraceful 
complexion imputed to Lieut. Martin’s 
offence ; but the major-general must ex- 
press his surprise as well os regret, that 
an officer of the high character of Lieut. 
Martin, as established by the testimonials 
laid before the court, should have so dis- 
carded his own just feelings, as to compel 
an appeal to a court-martial for the vindi- 
cation of the honour of Lieut O' Hanlon ; 
and should have surrendered the common 
exercise of his judgment, in not antici- 
pating the opinion of the court, that “ no 
censure or reflection can justly be imputed 
to Lieut. O’Hanlon, in the slightest de- 
gree prejudicial to his conduct or charac- 
ter as an officer and a gentleman.” In 
this opinion, the major-general in com- 
mand of the forces entirely concurs, and 
adds to it bis approval of the temperate 
and consistent manner in which Lieut. 
O’Hanlon vainly sought reparation, be- 
fore he appealed to the judgment and jus- 
tice of a court-martial. 

The major-general has observed with 
much regret, die mistaken procedure of 
Col. Reid. With the declared view of 
doing justice to Lieut. Col. Hunter, Col. 
Reid originally communicated the inju- 
rious rumour against Lieut. O'Hanlon. 
The published declaration of Lieut. Col. 
Hunter may, or may not, have been ne- 
cessary for his exoneration ; but as it was 
coupled with a story dishonouring an offi- 
cer of Col. Reid's regiment, an immediate 
communication of it to Lieut. O’Hanlon, 
instead of its dissemination to the public, 
ought, in the major-general’s judgment, to 
have been the course of the commanding 
officer of the regiment, the common of the 
honour of the corps. 

The suspension of Lieut, (now Capt) 
O’ Hanlon from rank and pay, will com- 
mence from the date of publication of this 


order at Meerut ; and Lieut. Martin is to 
be released from arrest, and directed to 
return to his duty. 

L1XUT. COL. JOHN HUWTX&. 

The proceedings of the court-martial 
held on the 26th May, on Lieut. CoL 
John Hunter, 56th N. I , late in com- 
mand of the 71st N. I., published ra G O. 
of 25th October, at the instance of Capt. 
Marshall, of the 71st, are of such enor- 
mous length, that we are compelled to 
defer the details till next month. The 
charges are 23 in number, many of them 
containing a variety of counts. Those on 
which the Lieut. Colonel was found guilty, 
impute to him a denial or equivocation, io 
regard to an expression ascribed to him by 
Lieut. Rind, and actually used ; and the 
application of the terms, “ lying rascal** 
to the prosecutor. The court sentenced 
Col. Hunter to be reprimanded ; hot 
deemed the long string of charges * to 
have been framed under the influence of 
long premeditated malice, and by a mind 
recklessly bent upon opposing his (the 
prosecutor's) commanding officer.” The 
commander of the forces (Major Gen. 
Watson) disapproves generally of the 
finding of the court, considering many of 
the other charges to be proved ; and de- 
clines enforcing the sentence. 


CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Judicial and Revenue Department. 

Sept. 1. Mr. George Stock well to officiate as a 
judge of tudder dewsnny adawlut at presidency. 

S3. Mr. J. H. Batten, to be assistant under com- 
missioner of revenue and circuit of 1st or Meerut 
division. 


Mr. l . R. Davidson to officiate as dvil and 
session-judge of sillah Behar. 

Mr. S. M. Bouldersoo to officiate as cosamfc. 
•toner of revenue and circuit of 4th or Moradabad 
division. 


39. Mr. A. Grote, to be assistant under oo smb . 
•loner of revenue and circuit of 18th or Cakat ta 
division. 


uer. iu. mr. j. carter to officiate as an sMlHaul 
judge of zlllah Cawnpore. 

Mr. R. H. Scott, to officiate as an «AiiUn-.i 
ditto of sillah Burdwan. 

Mr. R. B. Garrett, ditto as magistrate and col- 
lector of Backergunge. 

Surg. James Morton, 35th N.I., to be a 
assistant to oommisrioner of Andean. 

Lieut A. C. Rainey, 35th N.I., to officiate m 
principal assistant to agent to Governor-general 
at Maunhhoom, v. Lieut. P. Nicokson, permit- 
ted to join his regiment going on service. 

Mr. P. C. Trench, to exercise powers of iomt- 
magistrate and deputy collector In sillah Mosuf- 


Mr. W. P. Masson, ditto in sillah Bootandaha- 
hur, during absence of Mr. G. Blunt 

13. Lieut H. Siddona, of engineers, to be re- 
venue surveyor at Chittagong. 

Mr. L. La Touche, to exercise powers of joint- 
magistrate and deputy collector in Benares. 

Mr. C. Grant, to officiate as assistant to raawte- 
trate and collector of Jeaaore, and to exstejw 
powers of joint magistrate and deputy roller fen Ip 
that district, 

Mr, , E. A. Blundell, to be commissiouer ts fa 
nasserlm provinces. 
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Mt. J. Deta Condmralne, to be senior assistant 
in district of Amherst. 

Capt. T. A. Corbin, to be Junior assistant in 
ditto ditto. 

Capt. H. Macfarquhar, of 40th B.N.I., to be 
senior assistant at Tavoy. 

Lieut. W. C. McLeod, of Madras commissariat, 
to be junior assistant at Mergui. 

20. Mr. W. St. Quintin to officiate as deputy 
collector of Sarun. 

27. Mr. R. Neave, to officiate as civil and ses- 
sion judge of Banda. 

Lieut. P. Nicholson, principal assistant to gover- 
nor-general’s agent, under Reg. 13, 1833, permit- 
ted to resume charge of his office under Capt. 
Wilkinson. 

Nov. 3. Mr. H. C. Metcalfe, to be assistant un- 
der commissioner of revenue and circuit of 14th, 
or Moorshedabad division. 

Mr. R. Alexander, to be ditto under commis- 
sioner of Delhi. 

Mr. H. S. Boulderson, to officiate as commis- 
sioner of revenue and circuit of 2d or Agra divi- 
sion. 

Mr. H. Pidcock, ditto as magistrate and collec- 
tor of northern division of Bundlecund. 

Mr. J. C. Grant, ditto as magistrate and collec- 
tor of Furruckabad. 

Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell, ditto as ditto and ditto 
of Moorshedabad. 

10. Mr. J. Maberly, to be assistant under 
commissioner of revenue and circuit of Meerut 
division. 

Mr. T. K. Loyd, to be ditto under ditto ditto of 
Huraeerpore division. 

Mr. F. H. Robison, to officiate as magistrate 
and collector of Furruckabad. 

Mr. T. E. Colebrooke, to exercise powers of 
nt magistrate and deputy collector of Ailaha- 
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Political Department. 

25. Mr. G. T. Lushington, permitted to 
ur to presidency, on abolition of Bhurtpore 
agency, with view of proceeding to England, on 
account of ill health. 

General Department. 

Oct. 13. Mr. A. Speirs, to officiate as deputy 
opium agent at Allahabad, during absence of Mr. 
Carter. 

27. Assist. Surg. John Jackson, civil surgeon, 
stationed at Ghaseepore, to officiate as opium exa- 
miner to Benares agency in room of Dr. Butter. 

Nov. 10. Mr. J. G. B. Lawrell, to officiate as 
collector of government custom at Moorshedabad 
during Mr. C. C. Jackson’s absence. 

Mr. T. K. Lloyd having passed an examination 
on the 6th Nov., and being reported qualified for 
the public service by proficiency in two of the na- 
tive languages, the orders which were issued on 
the 29th Sept., for that gentleman’s return to 
Europe, are revoked ; date 10th Nov. 1834. 

Dismissed.— Mr. Mordaunt Ricketts, for his mis- 
conduct while holding the office of resident at 
Lucknow. 

Reported their Arrival.— Messrs. John M. Hay 
and George Loch, as writers on this establish- 
ment Mr. H. R. Alexander, late of the H.C. es- 

tablishment at Canton. 

Furloughs, Ac. — Nov. 3. Messrs. George Saun- 
ders, W. W. Bird, David Scott, J. P. Ward, C. 
J. Middleton, T. B. Beale, and Henry Pidcock, to 
Europe, in the present season. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oct. 13. The Rev. C. Wimberley, district chap- 
lain at Patna, to officiate as district chaplain at 
Dinapore, until further orders. 

Nov. 3. The Rev. J. Vaughan to be garrison 
c* plain of Fort William. 

• J. 

Sur )urned to duty, from Europe. — Oct. 27* The 
9l estaJames Bryce, o.o., senior minister of St. 
A Surg. * *® church, Calcutta. 

(tab., 1 of absence.— Sept. 22. Mr* W. H. Abbott, 

hose a\ 

A&int. 


registrar of archdeaconry, to Penang, on private 
affkira. — Oct. 6. The Venerable Daniel torrie. 
ll.d., archdeacon of Calcutta, to Eng land , for 
fifteen months, for purpose of receiving consecra- 
tion as one of the new bishops to be appointed tor 
India, under the new act. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 

Head .Quarter,. Sept. 5. I8M— The foDowIn* 
2d-Lleuts. of Engineers (employed in survey of 
cantonments of Meerut, Cawnpore, and Agra), to 
rejoin sappers and miners, for purpose of parti- 
cipating with that corps in annual practice, viz. 
— T. A. Sale. J. L. D. Sturt, W. Jones, and 
C. L. Spitta. 

Comet H. Lindsay, 3d L.C. to act as adj. to 
regt., as a temporary arrangement ; date of regi- 
mental onler 21st Aug. 

Sept. 10.— The following removals and postings 
made: — Gtvalry. Col. (Lieut. Gen.) Sir Thomas 
Brown, k.c.b. (on furl.), from 1st to 5th L.C. : 
Col. Stephen Reid, new prom., to 1st do. ; Lieut. 
Col. Wm. Hattie, new prom, (on leave to Cape), 
to 8th do.; Lieut. Col. Arthur Warde, new prom, 
(on furl.), to 1st do — lnjhntry. Col. (Brigadier) 
Herbert Bowen, from 34th to 55th N.I. ; CoL 
George Cooper, new prom., to 34th do; Lieut. 
Col. Joseph Harris, new prom., to 63d do. ; Lieut. 
CoL Robert Seymour, new prom, to 34th do. 

Surg. D. Renton, 10th N.I., to act as superin- 
tending surgeon at Barrackpore, during indispo- 
sition of Superintending Surg. Thomas; date of 
division order 1st Sept. 

Capt. A. Wortham, of invalid estab., permitted 
to reside at Delhi, and draw his allowances from 
deputy paymaster at Meerut. 

Surg. Donald Butter, m.d., removed from 70th 
to 63d N.I. at Mullye. 

Sept. 11.— Veterinary Surgs. I. Bicknell removed 
from 5th to 2d L.C., and W. Barrett from 2d to 
5th do. 

Sept. 12 Lieut. G. Biddulph, to act as adi. to 

right winu 45th N.I., during Its separation from 
head-quarters ; date of order 24th Aug. 

Sept. 13 and 15.— The following Meerut division 
orders confirmed :— Assist. Surgs. D. Gullan and A. 
Gilmore, m.d., to join and do duty with H.M. 
26th regt. ; dates 31st Aug. and 3d Sept. 

Assist. Surg. A. Kelr, m.d., to join and do duty 
with 5th bat. artillery at Agra. 

Sept. 16. — The following Supernumerary 2d- 
LieuU. of Artillery directed to do duty : — C. 
Hogge, with 1st tr. 3d brig, horse artillery ; F. 
Turner, 2d tr. 2d brig, ditto ; F. L. Goodwin, 2d 
tr. 3d brig, ditto ; H. R. M. Trevor, 1st tr. 3d 
brig, ditto; W. Maxwell, 3d corap. 5th battalion. 

Sept. 17.— The following district and regimental 
orders confirmed :— Lieut. J. R. Flower, 26th N.I., 
to act as district staff to troops in Arracan, during 
absence, on duty, of Lieut. J. D. Kennedy ; date 
4th Sept. — Lieut. G. Biddulph, acting adj. of 
right wing 45th N.I., to act as station staff at Al- 
lyghur. date 1st Sept.— Lieut. C. Troup, to act 
as adi. to left wing 48th N.I., during iU separation 
from nead-qu ar ters of corps ; date lrt Sept. — Lieut. 
J. R. Flower to act as adj. to 25th N.I., during 
Lieut. G. Miller’s temporary command of regt.; 
date 6th Sept. 

Lieut. Cols. J. F. Dundas removed from 5th to 
2d bat. artillery, and J. A. Biggs from 2d to 5th 
ditto. 

Sept. 23. — Assist. Surg. T. Stott directed to pro- 
ceed and join 68th N.I. — Assist. Surg. G. C. Ran- 
kin, on being relieved from charge of 68th regt., 
to join and do duty with detachment of 5th bat. 
of artillery proceeding to Ajmere. 

Sept. 24.— 2d-Lieut. R. C. Shakespear appointed 
to 1st. comp. 5th bat. artillery. 

Ens. R. A. Herbert, 46th N.I., to act as lnterp. 
and qu. mast, to 2d L.C., during absence, on duty, 
of Acting lnterp. and Qu. Mast. G. Johnston. 

Fort^WUliam. Sept . 25, 1834.— Artillery Regiment 
Capt. J. C. Hyde to be major, from Kith Feb. 1834, 
v. Major H. L. Play fur retired. — lst-Lieut. and 
Brev.* Capt. W. J. Macvitie, to be capt. from lOih 
Feb. 1834, v. Hyde promoted.— 2d-LleuL Edward 
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Christie to be lst-lieut, v. Macvltie prom., with 
rank from 7th June, v. lst-Lieut. T. E. Sage dec. 

7th L.C. Cornet S. J. Tabor to be UeuL, v. 
LieuL H. P. Cotton resigned, with rank from 26th 
Dec. 1832, v Lieut. B. T. Phillips prom. 

Assist. Surg. W. E. Carte, A.&., to be surgeon, 
v. Surg. H. H. Wilson retired, with rank from 
25th Feb. 1834, v. Surg. J. McDowell retired. 

19eA N.I. Em. J. C. Dougan to be lieut, from 
15th Sept. 1834, v. Lieut. O. B. Thomas dec. 

53 d N.I . Lieut, and Brev. Capt. J. D. Douglas to 
be capt. of a comp., and Ens. Charles Windsor to 
be lieut. ; from 13th Sept. 1834, in sue to Capt. 
C. H. Wintour dec. 

Lieut T. F. Blots, 11th N.I., to be a subduals* 
tant in stud estab., v. Camegy removed. 

Ens. T. G. St. George, 17th N.I., to be an aide- 
de-camp on persooal staff of Governor-general of 
India, v. Capt Mansell dec. 

The undermentioned officers of Infantry to be 
captains by brevet, viz.— Lieut G. H. Talbot, 8th 
N.I. ; Lieut Edward Brace, 48th do. ; Lieut C. 
J. Lewes, 50th do. ; Lieut J. K. McCausland, 
70th do.; Lieut Edmund Wintle, 71st du. ; ail 
from 20th Sept 1834. 

Major Thomas Reynolds, 63d N.I., at his own 
request, transferred to invalid establishment 

Infantry. Lieut CoL S. H. Tod to be col., from 
5th April 1834, v. Col. W. Brookes dec.— Mgior 
John Tulloch to be lieut-col., v. Tod prom., with 
rank from 29th July, v. Lieut Col. J. Aubert dec. 

19fA N.I. Lieut T. H. Newhouse to be capt of 
a comp., and Ens. J. N. O’Halloran to be lieut, 
from 24th Sept. 1834, in sue. to ('apt Maver dec. 

43d N.I. Capt. Edward Jeffreys to be major, 
Lieut Robert Campbell to be capt of a comp., 
and Ens. John Godfrey to be lieut., from 29th 
July 1834, In sue. to Major J. Tulloch prom. 

Oct. 2. — Capt H. F. Salter, 2d L.C., placed 
under orders of resident at Hydrabad, v. Major 
Ivie Campbell, 12th N.I., who, in consequence of 
his promotion to a regimental majority, is placed 
at disposal of major-general in command of forces. 

Cadet of Cavalry F. W. S. Chapman admitted 
on establishment, and prom, to comet — Cadets 
of Infantry H. Ramsay and J. B. Conolly admit- 
ted on ditto, and prom, to ensigns. 

Surg. R. M. M. Thomson placed at disposal of 
major-general in command of forces, from date of 
abolition of Bhurtpore political agency. 

Head-Quarters, Sept. 27. — Assist. Surg. W. A. 
Green to proceed to Dacca, and to aflbrd medical 
aid to 53d N.I., during absence, on duty, of As- 
sist. Surg. J. Fender. 

Assist Surg. A. Colquhoun to act as civil assist, 
surg. at Tirhoot, during absence, on leave, of As- 
sist. Surg. K. Mackinnon, m.d. 

Sept. 30.— The following removals and postings 
made : — Cavalry. Col. (Lieut. Gen.) Sir Thomas 
Brown, k.c.b. (on furl.), from 5th to 2d L.C. ; Col. 
George Becher, from 2d to 5th do. ; Lieut. CoL 
Samuel Smith, from 3d to 8th do. ; Lieut. Col. 
Wm. Pattle (on leave to Cape), from 8th to 3d do. 

Oct. 1.— Ens. H. Howarth to act as adj. to 39th 
N.I., during absence, on duty, of LieuL and Adj. 
G. Pengree ; date of regimental order 12th SepL 

Capts. E. J. Smith and E. Sanders, of corps of 
engineers, to proceed and join force assembling for 
service in Rajpootanah. 

Oct. 4.— The following station and other orders 
confirmed Assist. Surg. W. L. Macgregor, m.d., 
of 4th tr. 2d. br. horse artillery, to assume medical 
charge of 49th N.I. ; date 14th SepL — Assist. Surg. 
W. fit. Rogers, of 4th L.C., to take medical charge 
of 17th NJ. ; date Rajpootanah 17th SepL— Ens. 
(now LieuL) C. Windsor, to act as adj. to 53d 
N.I., during absence, on duty, of LieuL and 
Acting Adj. G. Hamilton. 

The following removals and postings made:— 
Infantry. CoL S. H. Tod, lately prom, (on furL) 
to 41st regL ; LieuL CoL S. Land (on furl.) from 
60th to 72d do. ; LieuL Col. J. Tulloch, lately 
prom., to 60th do. 

LieuL Col. J. Rodber, 3d br. hone artillery, to 
join the three troops of his brigade with force un- 
der command of Brig. Gen. R. Stevenson, c.n. 

AssisL Surg. C. Griffiths to perform medical 
duties of civil station of Gyah, until further 
orders, v. AssisL Surg. W. B, 6*Shaughnesy, m.d. 
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Oct. 7.— AssisL Surg. J. Barker posted to 50th 
regt.N.1. 9 
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Oct . 8.— The following removals of Surgeon 
made : — *R. M. M. Thomson, from 8M to 51st 
N.I. ; C. B. Francis (on furL) from 47th to 56th 
do.; Joseph Duncan, from 14th to 47th do. 

Fort- William, Otf.JL— AssbL Sure. E. T. Her- 
per to be surgeon, from 10th SepL 1834, v. Sun. 
J. Nicoll dec. 

Assist. Surg. Charles Llewellyn to officiate la 
medical charge of civil station of Mymensmg, v. 
Green. 

Head-Quarters, Oct. 9.— Lieut Andrew Ramsay, 
34th N.I., to be aide-de-camp to Maj. Gen. the 
Hon. John Ramsay, commanding Meerut dlvHon, 
in room of LieuL D. Ramsay, perm! ted to resign 
situation. 

Ensigns H. Ramsay and J. B. Conolly (lately 
admitted to service) to do duty with 13th N I. 

Oct. in.— LieuL Interp. and Qu. MasL R. Smith, 
28th N.I., to act as detachment staff to right wine 
of 5th bat. artillery and 28th N.I. ; date of order 
22d SepL 

Ens. J. Butler, 55th N.I., to act as interp. and 
qu. mast, to corps, until further orders. 

Oct. 13. — The following division orders con- 
firmed :— Assist. Surg. J. Murray, m.d., to do duty 
with detachment of H M. 11th L. Drags-, pro- 
ceeding on service; date 23d Sept.— AssisL Surg. 
W. Spencer app. to medical charge of 2d comp. 
2d bat. artillery, on its march to Agra. 

CapL T. M. Taylor, 5th L.C., to be an aide- 
de-camp on personal staff of Right Hon. the Com. 
in-chief, with retrospective effect from 3d Feb. 
1834, the date on which his lordship embarked for 
Madias. 

Local Lieut, and Adj. H. Forster, 3d local horse, 
to act as 2d in command of that corps, from 15th 
April, the date on which Cornet Robinson quitted 
regL, on leave of absence. 

LieuL A. Grant, 36th, at his own request, re- 
lieved from duty of officiating interp. and qu. 
masL to 16th N.I., and permitted to join his regu 

Fort-William, Oct. 16.— 1st L.C. LieuL Pringle 
O'Hanlon to be capt. of a troop from 7th July 

1833, v. CapL James Franklin prom. — Supermini. 
LieuL J. Moore brought on effective strength of 
regL— LieuL J. F. Bradford to be capt. of a troop, 
and Cornet A. Campbell to be lieut. from 12th Jan. 

1834, In sue. to Capt. G. Thornton retired. 

63d N.I. Capt. G. Jenkins to be major, and 
LieuL R. Houghton to be capL of a comp., from 
25th SepL 1834, in sue. to Mgjor T. Reynolds, 
transferred to invalid estab. 

Capt. W. C. Den by, 20th N.I., to command pa- 
lace guards at Delhi, v. Bruce who vacates 00 
prom, to a regimental majority. 

Ens. J. T. Daycock, doing duty with 55th N.I., 
permitted, at his own request, to resign service o t 
Hon. Company. 

Artillery. 2d- Lieut. K. J White to be lst-lieut., 
v. G. R. Birch retired, with rank from 7th June 
1834, v. T.E. Sage dec. 

27 th N.I. LieuL P. Hopkins to be capL of a 
comp., from Rth March 1834, v. P. B. Fitton r*. 
tired.— Ens. D. Lumsden, to be lieuL, v. P. Hop- 
kins prom., with rank from 2d May 1834, v. A. B. 
Ogilvy dec. 

Oct. 23.— The undermentioned officers brought 
on effective strength of conn ’.—Artillery. 9d-LieuL 
J. »D. B. EUis, from 18tn SepL 1834, in sue. to 
Major H. L. Playfair retired.— Cavalry. Cornet C. 
A. Kitson, from 2Hth Aug. 1834, in sue. to Capt. 
G. Thornton retired. — Cornet S. F. Macmullen, 
from 18th SepL 1834, in sue. to LieuL H. P. Cot- 
ton resigned. 

The appointment of Surg. W. P. Muston to be 
a superintending surgeon, cancelled from 23d Ocl, 
and Mr. Muston appointed a presidency surgeon 
from same date.— Mr. Muston to be considered a 
supernumerary presidency surgeon until oc*-. * 

rence of a vacancy, when he will be brough* 
authorised establishment 

*- 

Head-Quarters , Oct. 18.— LieuL T. F. 
and acting 2d in command of 4th local hone 111 
mitted to join his corps, the 28th N.L, du 
employment bp, service. * Te- 
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Oct. 90 to 23. — The following regimental order* 
confirmed Ens. R. Thatcher to act a* adj. to left 
wing of 9th N.I., during It* absence from head- 
quarters of regL ; date 24th Sept.— Lieut. P. Hay, 
to act as mH. to 42d N.I., during absence, on court- 
martial duty, of Lieut, and Adj. W. B. Gould; 

i»t Oct. — Lieut. E. T. Tierney, to act as adj. 
to left wing 28th N.I., during its separation from 
head-quarters of regt. ; dale 3d Oct. — Lieut. J. 
G. B. Paton to act as adj. to right wing of 47th 
N.I., during its absence from head-quarters of 
regt. ; date 9th Oct. 

CapL J. E. Watson, of inv. esthb., permitted 
to reside at Bank i pore. and draw his allowances 
from deputy pay matter at Benares. 

Comet F. W. S. Chapman, to do duty with 8th 
L.C.. at Sultanpore, Benares. 

There being no qualified officer present with 
Mth N.I., Lieut. R. L. R. Charter, 65tb, to act 
m inter, and quar. -master, during absence, on 
leave, of Lieut. Mainwaring. 

’ Supemum. Comet H. G. C. Plowden, to do duty 
with 10th L.C., on arrival of that corps at Muttra 
in course of relief. 

Oct. 24.— Assist. Surg. B. Christie, to act as civil 
aurg. at that station of Thrhoot, during absence, 
ou leave, of Assist. Surg. K. Mackiunon, m.d. 

Assist. Surg. A. Colquhoun, re-appointed to 
Juanpore, and directed to act as civil surgeon at 
that station, during absence of Assist. Surg. Turn- 
bull. 

Oct. 27 and 28. — The following regimental or- 
ders confirmed Lieut. H. Holhngs to act as adj. 
to left wing 88th N.I., during its separation from 
' te 14th Oct.— Lieut. W. 


head-quarters of regt.; date J 


T. Briggs to act as interp. and qu. mast, to 74th 

1 MTV 


N.I., during absence, 
date 18th OcL 


nve, of Lieut. Huish t 


Fort- William, Oct. 27- — Major Hony wood to 
take charge of presidency pay-office, during illness 
of CapL Hlgginson. 

Oct. 30. — Artillery. Lieut, and Brev. Capt. W. 
R. Maidman to be capt., and 2d-Lieut. T. H. 
Sissmore to be lst-lleut. from 15th Oct. 1834, in 
sue. to Capt. P. G. Mathieon dec. 

29th N.I. Lieut. A. Hodges to be capt. of a com- 
pany, and Ena. W. St. Leger Forest to be lieut.. 
From 12th OcL 1834, te sue. to Capt. T. McK. 
Campbell dec. 

LieuL A. C. Rainey, 25th N.I., now officiating 
as junior assistant to commissioner of Art scan, 
confirmed te that situation. 

Assist. Surg. Allan Gilmore, m.d., re-appointed 
to officiate in medical charge of dvii station of 
Shahabad. 

LieuL A. A. L. Corri, 54th N.I., to be capt. by 
brevet, from 26th OcL 1834. 

CapL G. Watson, 41st N.I., at his own request, 
permitted to retire from service of HonXompany, 
on pension of his rank. 

Nov. 6. — Infantry. Major P. Brewer to be HeuL 
col., v. S. Land retired, with rank from the 29th 
July 1834, v. Lieut. CoL J. Aubert dec. 

9th L.C. LieuL J. Hamilton to be capt. of a 
tioop, v. T. Sanderson retired, with rank from 
the 4th Dec. 1832, v. Capt. A. M. Key dec. — Cor- 
net W. Baker to be lieut. from 4th Dec. 1832, 
v. LieuL J. Hamilton prom* 

. 640 i N.I. CapL T. Robinson to be major, LieuL 
K. F. McKenzie to be capL of a comp., and Ena. 
B, W. R. Jenner to be lieut., from 29th July 1834, 
In sue. to Major P. Brewer prom. 

AmisL Surg. A. Simson, m.d., to be surgeon, v. 
Surgeon T. S. Child retired, with rank from 18th 
Sept. 1834, v. Surg. J. Nicoll dec. 

81st N.I. Lieut. P. I*. Turner to be capL of a 
comp., and Ena. C. E. Steel to be lieut., from 13lh 
Oct. 1834, In sue. to Capt. George Curaine dec. 

' 65th N.I . Ens. F. A. Close to be lieut, from 
15th OcL 1834, v. Lieut. D. Robinson dec. 

Superintending Surg. G. Skipton to bead-mem- 
ber of Medical Board, from 23d OcL 183L in sue. 
to J. McDowell retired. 

Stirg. H. F. Hough, to he a superintending surg. 
on estab., frt»m 23d Oct. 1331, v. G. Skipton prom. 

Surg. W. Findon to be a superintending surg. on 
estab., from 23d Oct. 1U34, v. W. P. M us ton, 
whose app. is cancelled. 
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Assist Surg. H. Taylor to officiate In medical 
harge of civil station of Guyah. 

Assist Surg. W. B. O’Shaughnessy, .m.d., offi- 
ciating at civil station of Cuttack, at his own 
request, placed at disposal of mqjor-general in 
command of the forces. 

The name of Ena. C. R. Vickers, M d N.I. (at 
present under suspension) to be struck off list of 
army from 1st Nov., for violence towards natives. 

- Cadets of Infantry S. J; Richer and S. If. Steer 
admitted on estab., and prom. toensigus. 

Head- Quarters, Oct. 29— LieuL CoL B. Sis*- 
more removed from 41st to 12th N.I., and LieuL 
CoL W. W. Moore (on leave of absence) from 12th 
to 41st do. 

Nov. 4— The following removals and postings 
of medical officers made Surgeons. J. Allan (on 
CurL) from 69th to 29th N.l.s K. Macqueen, 71st 
to 69th do. ; C. Mackiunon, 15th to 39d do. t A. 
Scott (onfurL), 7th to 31st do. ; W. Darby, 30th 
to 7th do.; J. Watson, M.D., (on furl.), 67th to 
70th do. i J. Johnstone, m.d.» 64th to 67th do. ; 
A* Murray, m.d., 49th to 55th do. ; J. J. Paterson, 
55th to 41st dp. ; H. Guthrie, m.d., 41st to 65th 
do. ; J. Henderson, 65th to 49th do. : I. Jackson, 
68th to 17th do. — Assist. Surgeons. J.S. Sullivan 
(on frirl.), from 39th to 33d N.I. ; J. Greig, 32d to 
39th do. ; H* Donaldson, m.d., (on furL), 15th to 
47th do ; S. Lightfoot, 69th to 15th do. ; F. 
Harrt (on furL), 55th to 43d do.; H. Chapman, 
to 55th do. ; A. McK. Clark (on furl.), to 73d do. ; 
J. B. Dickson, 67th to 64th do. ; H. H. Spry (on 
furL), to 74th do., v. Hardiedec. ; A. Henderson, 
of 41st, to join and do duty with 55th do at Bar- 
rackpore. 

The following removals of Ensigns ordered *—• 
J. J. McC. Morgan, from 55th to 63d N.I. at Sul- 
tanpore, Oude; J. Clarke, 69th to 25th do., or- 
dered to Mirzapore; T. F. Patteazon, 4th to 2d 
do. at Saugor. 

Nov. 5.— CapL T. D'Oyly, com. of ordnance, 
(on leave of absence), removed from Agra to 
Delhi magazine, v. CapL P. G. Mathison dec. 

Lieut, the Hon. H. B. Dalzell, deputy oern. of 
ordnance, at present in charge, posted to Agra 
magasine. 

The following unposted Ensigns of Infantry are 
appointed to regts. and directed to join;— Vr. Y. 
Siddons, to 63d N.I., at Sultanpore. Oude; 
J. Thompson, 19th, at Barrackpore ; C. M. Rees, 
CBth, ordered to Allahabad and Juanpore; C. 
Scott, 27th, at Kurnaul; W. Eger ton, 2d, at 
Saugor; W. Monrieaon, 25th, ordered to Mirza- 
pore ; C. Corsar, 64th, ordered to Sangor; J. W. 
Carnegie, 15th, at Cawnpore; J. Chambers, 21st, 
Ordered to Han&l; C. Hasell, 48th, at Seetapore; 
S. T. A. Goad, 69th, at Meerut ; E. P. Grimes, 
68th, at Mhow; P. W. Luard, 55th, ordered to 
Chittagong; W. K. Wollen, l»th, at Barrackpore; 
W. C. Lloyd, 53d, ordered to Banda; H. T. 
Daniell, 29th, at Jubbulpore ; The Hon. R. B. P. 
Byng, 62d, at Loodianah ; H.J. C. Shakespcar, 
4th, ordered to Berhampore ; E. N. Ccnft, 65th, 
ordered to Allahabad ; A. C. Boswell, 39th, at 
Lucknow; W. S. Dodgson, 31st, at Bancoorah ; 
R. A. Trotter, 27th, at Kumaul. 

Nov. 8—61* N.I. Lieut. H. Le Mesurier to be 
adj., v. Lieut. P. P. Turner prom. 

AssisL Surg. K. M. Scott, to perform civil me- 
dical duties of station of Pumeah, during ab- 
sence, on med. cerL, of AaaisL Surg. T. Chap- 
man, m.d. 

Nov. 12. — LieuL Col. Sir J. Bryant (judge adv. 
gen.), removed from 64th to 72d N.I. ; and Lieut. 
Col. P. Brewer 'lately -prom.) posted to 64th do. 

Nov. 13— Assist. Surg. W. R. O'Shaughnessy, 
m.b., to do duty with artillery at Dum Dum. 

Fort-William, Nov. 13 — LieuL C. Hogge, artil- 
lery, brought on effective strength of regL, from 
9th Oct. 1034, in sue- to .Lieut. Birch retired. 

Cadet of Cavalry E. W. C. Plowden admitted 
on estab., and prom, to Comet. 

Major George Jenkins, 63d N.I., at his own re- 
quest, permitted to retire from service of Hon, 
Company, on pension of his rauk. 


Examinations. — The um for mentioned officers 
having been pronounced qualified In the Persian 
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and Hindoos tanee language* by district commit - 
tees, are exempted from further examination, ex- 
cept by the examiners of the college of Fort- Wil- 
liam, which they are expected to undergo when- 
ever they may visit the presidency, via.— Sept. 
29. Ena. S. A. Abbott, filst N.I. ; Ena. W. H. 
Ryves, filst N.I. — Oct. 10. 1st- Lieut. J. D. 
Shakespear, artillery. —29. Ena. H. T. Combe, 
European regt. 

Returned to duty .from Europe.— Sept. 13. Lieut 
C. J. Oldfield, 4th N.I. — 18. Capt. John Rawlins, 
regt. of artillery.— Capt. A. M. L. Maclean, 67th 
NT!.— Lieut. James Maclean, 11th N.I.— Lieut. J. 
C. Plowden, 17th N.I. —Oct. 2. Ena. John Butler, 
55th N.I. — 9. Capt. F. Smallpage, 8th L.C.— Capt. 
W. M. N. Sturt, 10th N.I. — 16. lst-Lleut. and 
Brev. Capt. D. Ewart, artillery.— Lieut. F. St. J. 
Sturt, 10th N.I.— 30. Lieut. G. Gordon, 50th .N.I. 
— Lieut. J. Bunce, 48th N.I. — Major W. Bur- 
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C. BourdiUon, 2d L.C. — Lieut. J. Christie, 3d 
L.C.— Lieuu A. C. Dewar, 3idh N.L— Cornet G. 
Munay, 8th L.C.— Surg. G. Baillie. 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Europe —Sept. 25. Lieut. T. A. HaJliday* 
45th N.L, for health.— Assist. Surg. Julius Jeffreys* 
inv. estab., for health. — Lieut J. C. Dougan, 
19th N.I., for health (his leave to V. D. Land can- 
celled;. — Oct. 9. Lieut. Osborne Campbell, 43d 
N.I., for health.— Lieut. O. W. Span, 53d N.I.— 
16. Sd'Lieut. J. Innes, aitlllery, for health (to 

proceed from Singapore, viA China) 23. Lieut. 

Col. J. Nesbitt, 6th N.L, on private attaint 30. 

Lieut. CoL W. H. L. Frith, artillery, on ditto. — 
Nov. 11. Assist. Surg. J. Smith, for health. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying for 
furlough to Europe)— Oct. 8. Capt. W. Saurin, 
31st N.L — 11. lst-Lteut. W. E. J. Hodgson, hone 
artillery. — 13. Assist. Surg. Gavin Tumtwll, at- 
tached to civil station of Jaunpore.— 2U. Lieut. 
Col. J. H. Littler, 54th N.I. — Major J. Fagan, 
9th N.I. (or to Cape). — 23. Capt. H. Houghton, 
63d N.L— 28. Lieut. CoL T. Oliver, 3d N.L— 
Lieut. CoL S. Hawthorne, 17th N.L— 29. Lieut. 
W. J. Martin, 9th N.I. — Nov. 6. Major J. Thom- 
son, 31st N.I. —12. lat-LieuL W. S. PUlans, hone 
artillery. 

To Sea. — Sept. 25. Capt. Curwen Gale, 18th 
N.L, for eighteen months, for health. 

To China. — Oct. 2. Ena. S. J. NIcolson, 50th 
N.L, for twelve months, for health. 

To Van Diemen’s Land.— Nov. 6. Sub.-Lieut- 
P. Allen, of ordnance, for two years, for health 
(vtt Mauritius). 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals in the River. 

S*rr. 27. Mavis, Scot t, tram Hobart Town and 
Malacca; and Africa, Skelton, from London and 
Madras.— 30. Navarin, Guerin, from Covelong — 
Oct. 6. Triton, Pouvereau, Aram Bordeaux ;J«s- 
sere, Kennedy, from Boston j and Mount Vernon, 
Saunders, from ditto.— 8 . Cashmere Merchant , 
O'Brien, from Ennore; Fatima, Feathers, Atom 
Livmrpoclj Ruby, Warden, from China, dec. ; and 
Arge,^ Billing, from Sydney and Batavia— 9. Lon. 
den, Pickering, from London, Madras, and En- 
norei Bament, Seager, from Marcanum and 
Madras ; and Charles Stewart, Rose, from Ran- 
goon. — 12. -Liberty, Davis, from PhU*lelphia; 
Mhzabetk, Latapie, from Bordeaux ; and Falcon, 
Ovens tone, from Singapore. — 14. Philanthrope, 
Guesenec, from Bordeaux and Madias. — 17. 
Gadansb Tait, from Madras} and Cornwallis, Key, 
Cfom China. — 18. James Pattison, Middleton, from 
London, Swan River, and Madras; La Lucie. 
from Bourbon; Vesper, Atwood, from Bourbon, 
Madras, Ac. | and Jessie, Troup, from V.D. 
Land and Bombay.— 19. Resource, Coombs, from 
Singapore*— 21. KlpMn stone. Domett, from Lon- 
don, Madras, and Ennore. — 22. Cornwall, Bell, 
from London and Madras. — 23. Duke of Due 
irfwA, Henning, from ditto ditto. — 26. Nancy, 
Piecke. Dom Bordeaux. — 29. Euphrasia, Lene- 
prenTfrom Mauritius; Mery, MortonTftoro 
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dm and Ennore; Colonel Kewall, KaiL frtm 
( ochin, Ac. ; Kyle, Fletcher, from Glasgow ; and 
Peter Prortor, Terry, from Bordeaux. — 30. Camille, 
Petrie, from Liverpool and Madras; Hoisem, 
Bernard, from Marseilles; Htbmia, Gillies, from 
London, Cape, and Madras; and Tavjc, Richards, 
firom Bombay. — 31. Fergus son. Young, from Lon- 
don; and Coldstream, Bun, from London and 
Madras.— Nov. 3 . Sir Edtrard Paget, Martin, from 
London and Cape.— 5. Mocr/i/een /Thompson, from 
Madras.— 7 . Andromache, Andrews, from Madras 
and Ennore. — 13 . Gan get steamer, and H.M.S. 
Curafno, both from Madras.— 17 . George. Lovett, 
from Salem (America).— 21. Quebec Trader, Wood, 
from Bombay. — 22. Lawrence, Gill, from Liver- 
nool.— 28. St. George , Thomas, from Bristol and 
Madeira; Bombay Castle, Werayss, Red hover, 
Clifton, and Nerbttdda, Patrick, all from China, 
Singapore, Ac. — 29. I And Hunger ford , FarquhaT 
son, Duke of Halford, Bow en, and lemdun, Wirn. 
ble, all from London. — (Nov. 23. Duke of Y«r 
thumberland, from London, in the Bay of Bengal)] 
Departures from Calcutta. 

Skpt. 27. George and Mary, Roberts, and Ka- 

thcrine Stewart Fort#*, both for Mauritius AL 

1 HiOiS'-n, Riley, for Mauritius. an<l Mandarin. Me 
Donel, for China.— 29. Ernaad, Gillet, for China, 

atul ll,i idee, Randle, for Mngapore Qcr. 7. fCd- 

liam Wilson, Miller, for China; and Fa hoard, 
Heaviside, for Mauritius.— a Amelia Thompson, 
Pigott, for Mauritius ; and Jessie, Auld, for Pe- 
nang — 9. St. Leonard, Gurr, for Liverpool (since 
put hack).— 22. Java, Todd, for MauritJus. — 23. 
Fame, Richardson, for Mauritius; and Pegasus 
Hewllu, for Sydney — 24. Upton Castle, Dugran*. 
for China ; and Duke of Roxburgh, Petrie, for 
Bombay — 20. Atwirk, McKay, for Penang ami 
Singapore ; and Cleveland, Morley, for Bombav— 
28. Edina, Norris, for China. — Nov. 3. P/«*r* 
George, Shaw, for Madras and London. — 6. King 
William, Steward, for Mauritius. — ;. Palmira, 
Loader, for Bombay — & Elizabeth, Latapie, for 
Bourbon — 9. Calcutta. Grundy, for Liverpool - 
11. Me muon, Aiken, for ditto.— 13. Oron tes, Cur- 
rie, for Arracan. — Exmouth, for London. 

Sailed from Saugor. 

Skpt. 30. Bengal, Lee, for London Oct. 1. 

lA>rd Lyndoch, Johnstone, for London.— 3 . Qr**W/ 
Dal 17 m pie, for China— 11. Tyrer, Ellis, for Liver- 
pool ; and City of Edinburgh, Fraser, for Madras. 
— i.0. Georginna, Thoms, For Cape and London.- 
Nov. 20 . Futin.a , Feathers, for Liverpool. 

Freight to London (Nov. 10) — Dead weight. 
£2. Ids. ; light goods, £2. JO*, to £3. loTpor 
ditto; bullion, | per cent. ^ 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES* AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 11. At Meerut, the lady of Dr. Alex. D» 
vidaon, 1st L.C., of a son. 

At Berellv, the lady of Major O'Dooel, 13th 
N.I., of a daughter. 

&p#. 1. At Jnoaaie, near Kurnaul, Mrs. Wood- 
ward, of a son. 

9. At Calcutta, Mis. Rose, of a 10a. 

12. At Delhi, Mrs. Leeson, of a daughter. 

. ** At JJ bum. the Wjrof LIwIlJum, Mk- 
kensle, 8th L.C., of a son. 

. *°* At Chunar, the lady of Lieut. W. M. Stew- 
art, fort-adfutant, of a son. 
d^At Cherra Pooojee. Mis. J. Rowe, of a 

— At Gpruckpore, Mrs. J. Augustine, of a son. 
1 2 s * l n . of Deyrah Dhoan. the 

ladv of Lieut. O. Lomer, of a son. 

S’ *1! ^11^*^?^* Mrs. Grant, ofa daughter. 

rles Stewart, 
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28. At Meerut, the lady of Charles 
Ehq., H.A., of a son (since dead). 

30. At Saugur, the lady of Lieut. Philip Goft 
ney, interp. and qu. mast. 4th regt., of a son. 

rtr* theSy of Wm. Lan 
nert, Esm. C.S., of a son. 
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. Robert Campbell, of a daughter. 

‘ wTficLeod, Eaq., 


— At Cawnpore, the lady of Capt. R. Roberts, 
bone artillery, of a daughter. 

4 . 'At Xira^orr, the lady of Hay T. Stewart, 
leq., of as on, 

A. Mrs. Detanougerade, of a daughter. 

^ 7. At ComlUah, the lady of James Shaw, Bsq., 
etwtt service, of a daughter. 

8 . At Bengras, the lady of Capt. P. Seaton, 06th 

M.I., of a son. , . 

— Mrs. J. L. Canoe, of a daughter. 

9 . At Chowringhee, L.e lady of CapC B. Travail 
Phillips, 7th L.C., of a soo. 

— Mrs. W. Cteenaway, of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. Edwards, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. R. L. Shiroore, of aeon. 

. 10 . At Qomckpore, the lady of Frederick Staio- 
forth, Esq., C.S., of a son. 

— Mrs. Place, of a daughter. 

11 . Mis. J. D. M. Slnaes, of a soa. 

13. At Goruckpore, the lady of James Arm- 
strong, Esq., civil service, of a son 

— in Chowringhee, the lady of David Ross, Esq., 
of the mint, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. J. Fountain, of s daughter. 

14. At 9, Chowringhec-road, the lady of Charles 
Hutchins, Esq., of a son. 

13. At Simlah, the lady of Lieut C. Codiing- 
ton, 40th N.I., of a daughter. 

10 . At Fort William, Die lady of Major Dlgby 
Coxc, of a son. 

17 . At Calcutta, the lady of the Rev. James 
Charles, of a son. 

— At Meerut, the lady of Capt Pratt, H.M. 
76th regt., of a son. 

18. At Kota, Rajpootana, the lady of A. D. 
Johnson, Esq., of a daughter, 

— At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut F. Knyvett, 
64th MX, of a daughter. 

19. At Chandernagore, the lady of L. A. Rlchy, 
Esq., judge, of a son. 

— Mrs. Robert Cana . 

90. At Calcutta, the lady of J. 
of a son. 

21 . At Dinapore, the lady of Octtfvlus Wray, 
Bsq., surgeon, Europ. regt., of a son. 

22. Mrs. E P. Webb, of s daughter. 

23. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt John Ric- 
kett, of a son. 

— Mrs. F. G. Stewart, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. George Clarke, of a daughter. 

24. At Bhaugulpore, Mrs. Arthur Johnson, sen., 
of e daughter. 

— At Mymunsing, the lady of J. Dunbar, Eaq., 
civil service, of a son. 

25. At Ohaaeepore, Mrs. Edward George, of a 
daughter. 

26. Mrs. M. Cockburn* of a daughter.. 

27. At Dinapore, the lady of Capt Hope Dick, 
06th N.l., of a daughter. 

— At Calcutta, the lady of Capt D. Ovens tone, 
of the barque Falcon, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. C. V. Mayer, of a daughter. 

— Mrs. F. Rebel ro, of e daughter. 

29. At Dinapore, the lady of Lieut W. S. Men* 
teeth, 60th N.I., of a son. 

30. Mrs. B. F. Harvey, of a son. 

— At Chowringhee, the lady of J. R. Colvin, 
Bsq., of a son. 

— At Calcutta, Mrs. A. McCulloch, of a ado. 

— Mrs. Charles Fordyce, of a son. 

Noe. 2. At Calcutta, tne lady of Capt Jos. Nash, 
of a son. 

— Mrs. Alex. Aldwell, of a son. 

& Mrs. Wale Byrn, of a daughter. 

8 . At Dinapore, thewifeof Major Gen. Richard 
J*£mbertoo, 36th regt NX, of a son. 

15. At Calcutta, the lady of Capt. R. Bolloau 
Pemberton, of a son. 

17 . At Calcutta, Mrs. Anthony D’Crus, late of 
Allahabad, of a son. 

20 . In Fort William, the wife of Charles E. Bur- 
ton, Esq., 40th N.l., of a son. 

24. At Calcutta, the lady of R. Wooldridge, 
Eaq., of a daughter. 

* Lately. At Chowringhee-rosd, Mrs. M. Kenyon, 

of e son. 

MAXXLtOXS. 

Aug. S3. At Mirsapore, Capt R. Stewart, 61st 
N.l., to Grace, third daughter of the late R. 
Mensles, Esq., Dalreach, Perthshire. 

29. At Agra, S. W. Gardner, Esq., 28th N.l., 
ion of the late Admiral the Hon. F. F. Gardner, 


and grandson of the tote Alan Lord Gardner, to 
Jane, daughter of the late Alan Oardnef, and 
grand -daughter of Co). Gardner, of Khas-Gungew 
Sept. 23. At Seram pore, Mr. W. C. Barclay, to 
Mbs Jane Bryden. 

94. At Calcutta, Mr. George Burnett, to Mrs. 
Frances Perry. 

23. At Calcutta, Mr. Jowph Chaplin, watch- 
maker, to Mbs Jane Armstrong. 

90. At Neemuch, Lieut. J. CT lanes, interp. and 
qu. mast. 61st regt., to Anna, eldest daughter of 
Capt. H. C. Bernard, of the 51st regt. N.l. 

Oct. 4. At Calcutta, Mr. W. C. Breen, to Mias 
Marla Frances Paterson. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. Henry Andrews, to Miss 
Mary Wit tan baker. 

8. At Simla, Montague Ainelie, Esq., of the 
civil service, to Msry Ann. eldest daughter of 
Colin Campbell, Esq., superintending surgeon at 
Kuraaul. 

— Mr. W. H. Jones to Miss J. Jones. 

10, At Agra, Percival Bridgman, Esq., artillery, 
to Jane, third daughter of Major Debnam, H.M. 
13th Light Infantry. 

— At Calcutta Mr. James David Dantell, to 
Miss Amelia M acne* lance. 

— At Calcutta, John Wallace, Esq., to Miss 
Priscilla Dyer. 

13. At Calcutta, James Tobin Bush, Esq., 24th 
N.L, to Rose, eldest daughter of the late Major 
McQuhae, of the Bengal artillery. 

14. At Ghaaeepoor, Lieut. C. Desborougta, of 
the 3d Bufft, eldest son of the late Lieut. Gen. 
Desborough, to Mary, eldest daughter of Col. 
Cameron, of the Bulls. 

15. At Cawnpore, Mr. George Reid, to Matilda, 
only daughter of W. Dickson, Esq. 

16. At Calcutta, J. C. Pyle, Eaq., of Futly- 
ghur, to Miss Margaret King, of Calcutta, 

21. At Dinagepoor, James Flyter, Esq., 64th 
regt. N.L, to Catherine Louisa, youngest daugh- 
ter of John French, Esq., dvfl service. 

— At Calcutta, the Rev. R. B. Boswell, chap- 
lain, St. James’ Church, to Susan Aune, second 
daughter of the tote Major Gen. Carnegie, Bengal 
artillery. 

97* At Kurnaul, Capt. P. F. Story, 9th regt. 
L.C., to Miss Ann Rich. 

• No*. 1. At Jubulpoor, Manalon C. Ommaimey, 
Esq., dvil service, sixth son of Sir F. M. Omman- 
ney, to Louisa Engleheart, second daughter of 
Lieut. Col. Costtey , B.N I. 

3. At Agra, Mr. Hugh Gibbon, to Mias Delia 
Claxton. 

7 . At Secrora, Brevet Capt. Raban, 7th regt. 
N.L, to Miss Mahon. 

9. At Meerut, Geo. L. Cooper, Esq., of the 
horse artillery, to Catherine Mary, only daughter 
of the tote Robert Chamberlain, Esq., Bengal 
dvil service. 

22. At Calcutta, Capt Henry Coimingham, of 
the Madras cavalry, to Anna Marla, eldest daugh- 
ter of Brigadier Bowen, commanding the eastern 
frontier. 

26. At Calcutta, Capt. Edward SL Clare Cook, 
to Mbs Louisa Arrabella Vandenburg, second 
daughter of John Vanderburg, Esq. 

DXATHS. 

Sept. 4. At Neemuch, Mery Dundas, wife of 
Thomas Hutton, Esq., 37th N.l., and daughter 
of John Jardine, Esq., sheriff of Ross and Cro- 
marty. 

16. At Dacca, of cholera. Mr. George Burnett, 
grandson of the late Brigadier Burnett, aged 14. 

21. At Lucknow, Mr. R. B. Middleton, late 
jeweller, Calcutta. 

— At Agra, Mr. W. Joyce, aged *7. 

22. At Calcutta, Mr. R. G. Moore, aged 60. 

88. At Calcutta, John J. Shank, Esq., of the 
civil service, second son of H. Shank, Esq., of 
Gloucester- place. In his 19th year. 

• 30- At Calcutta, Walter Wfn. O. Adams, Esq. 

. Oct. 1. At Muttra, Mary Caroline, younges t 
daughter of W. H. Tyler, Eaq.. C.S. 

6. At Calcutta, Mr. J. W1 ten low, aged 22^ 

7. At Calcutta, Mrs. Ann Statham, aged 29. 

8. At Calcutta, Mr. G. E. MulUne, aged 38. 

— At Calcutta, Mr. Charles Phillip. 

9. At Calcutta, Mr. Wm. Matthews, aged 30. 
lo At Goruckpore, John Fountaine Dickens, 

Esq., aged 93. 

12 At Jubbulpore, of fever, Capt. Thomas 
McK. Campbell, of lh»28Ui regt. N.L 
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13. At Calcutta, Mr. X r. Smith, officiating do* 
puty post-master, K*dg* ree. A 

— At Neemuch, Capt. George Camine, of the 

61st regt. N.I., aged 42. u „ 

— At Calcutta, of consumption, Mr. J. M. Hen- 
riques, aged 42. 

15. At Delhi, Capt. Patrick Grant Mathisoir, 
commissary of ordnance. In which department he 
had served more than fifteen years. 

— At Bhossawur, Lieut. D, Robinson, of the 
65th regt. N.I. 

10. At Meerut, EUaa Mary, wife of Henry Tor- 
rens, Esq., of the civil service, aged 28. 

— At Calcutta, Miss Jane Slinger, aged 23. 

18. At Calcutta, Capt. J. Henderson, of the 
ship John Woodfutll, aged 50. 

— At Meerut, Comet G. Cuulifle, of the cavalry. 
Sen of Col. Sir R. Cunliflb, late commissary ge- 
neral of this army. 

19. At Allahabad, the Ralah of Dewa. 

21. At Bhaugulpore, in his 59th year, Lieut. Col. 
Commandant J. J. AUdin, invalid establishment. 

— At Pumea, in Darreepore factory, of dropsy, 
Mr. John Neville, aged 29. 

— At Coscipore, Miss R. Barber. 

22. At En tally. Miss Cecilia Bruce, third daugh- 
ter of the late Mr. R. Bruce, of Assam. 

25. Mr. Joseph Straussenberg, aged 64. 

28. At Calcutta, James Daniell, Esq., aged 50. 

29. At Barrackpore, of cholera, after a few hours' 
illness Zillah, wife of Lieut. Van Heythuysen, 
24th regt. N.I. 

30. At Boolundshahur, George M. Bird, Esq., of 
the civil service, aged 27. 

31. At Meemt, Ens. C. T. W. Gifford, of the 
42d regt. N I. 

— At Calcutta, James Leighton, Esq., aged 22. 

Nov. 2. At Tonk, the capital secured to him by 

the British Government, the Nuwab Ameer Khan, 
long so well known as a Pindaree chief. 

4. At Calcutta, Mr. John Chalmers, of the ship 
Palmira, aged 22. 

— Master Charles Tuttle Donald, aged 16. 

— Mr Abraham Greenroode, aged31. 

10. At Calcutta, Mary Ann, wife of Mr. William 
Hunter, of the firm of Morton and Hunter. 

— At Calcutta, Mt. Freebome, aged 38. 

11. At Calcutta, Elisabeth Mary, wife of Mr. 
Henry Barrow, aged 44. 

12. At Calcutta, Mr. George Baker, of the ship 
Sir Edward Paget, aged 30. 

Lately. At Berhampore, Ens. Close, of H.M. 
$8th regt. He was wounded in a duel with Capt. 
Lowth, of the same corps, and died a few days 
after. 

— In Cabul, Ameer Mahomed Khan, brother 
of Dost Mahomed Khan, the preunt ruler. 

— On her passage from Madras to Bourbon, 
Mrs. C. L. Homer. 

— At Dinagepore, of fever, Miss Anne Edmond 
Watts, niece of John French, Esq. 


manent employ, while officiating in situa- 
tions, the salary of which is more than 
1,500 rupees, but not exceeding 2,800 
rupees per mensem, shall be 700 rupees 
per mensem in addition to tbo subsist 
tence of their grade.— For* Si. George Gax* 
Oct. 22. 


movements or coars. 

41st N. 1., from Cicacole to Saltxm. 
cottah, to he there stationed* 

47th do., (Vom Salucncottah to Masuli- 
patam, to be there stationed. 

50th do., to remain at Secunderabad. 

H. M. 4 1st Regt , from Poonamallee to 
Arnee. 


ABSENCE OF THE GOVERNOR. 

Fort St. George , Oct. 25, 1854. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor being about to 
proceed to Bengal on the public service, 
the administration at the Presidency will, 
in his absence, be conducted by the re* 
-roaining members of the government. All 
official correspondence is to be carried on 
as usual, and the resolutions of the govern, 
merit will continue to be passed in th? 
jiame of the governor in council, 

REDUCTION OF STAFF-APPOINTMENTS. 

Fort St • George, Dec. 9, 1834.— The Go*, 
vemor in Council is pleased to direct, as p 
general rule to be observed from this date, 
when by the reduction of stations or 
alteration of establishments it becomes ne- 
cessary to reduce the staff attached, that 
the officers last appointed to similar staff 
situations of the divisions of the army, sub- 
sidiary forces and stations, shall be remand, 
ed to their corps for regimental duty, and 
not the actual incumbents holding ap- 
pointments at the station discontinued, or 
of the establishment reduced. 


jKa&ra*. 

government ORDERS, &c. 

commissariat ESTABLISHMENT. 

Fort St. George , Oct. 25, 1834,— In con- 
sequence of the abolition of the Commis- 
sariat Establishment on the Neilgherry 
Hills, the discontinuance of Jaulnah as 
a station, and the contemplated relief of 
the Madras Commissariat at Moulmein, 
the Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to direct, that the establishment for 
this department be fixed as follows, vis. 
1 commissary general, 1 deputy, 6 assis- 
tants, 8 deputy assistants, and 7 sub-assis- 
tants. 

DEPUTATION ALLOWANCE TO CIVIL SERVANTS. 

The follow iii a Resolution of Govern- 
ment is published for general information : 

•Tlie deputation allowance to be granted 
in future U> covenanted servants out of per- 


COURTS-MARTIAL. 

LIEUT. T. -H. HULL* 

Dead - Quarters , Ootactimurul, Oct. 1 , 1834. 
—•At an European general court-martial, 
held at Kamptee, on the 8th Sept. 1834, 
Lieut. Thomas Hillman Hull, of the 
Madras European Regt., was arraigned 
on the following charge:— 

Charge. — “ For unofiScer-Jike conduct, 
to the prejudice of good order and military 
discipline, and disrespectful towards me, 
his immediate commanding offioar, in 
having, at Kamptee, on the 1 4th of M ay 
1834, in a private letta* to Lieut, and Adj. 
J. G. Neill, of the same regiment, written 
with the expressed desire of Having tfe 
same communicated to me, announced his 
intention of discontinuing all intercourse 
with me, except of an official nature, or 
words to the same effect. 

(Signed) “ C. A. Elderton, Lieut. Col. 

“ Commanding M. E. R.** 



J£3&] RtptUr. 

Upon which cb4rge tbe conn cube 'to 

the following decision ; 

Finding on the Charge. — That the priso- 
ner is not guilty, and does fully acquit hint 
thereof. 

Disapproved. 

(Signed) R. W. O* Callaghan, 
Lieut. Gen. and Com. -in- Chief. 

Remarks by the Commander -in-Ckief.— 

“ In directing Lieut. Hull to be related 
from arrest and to return to his duty, I 
consider it right to place on record my dis- 
sent from the dangerous doctrine endea- 
voured to be established by the award of 
the court, namely, that an inferior officer 
may justifiably offer private insult to bis 
superior, upon a matter solely and exclu- 
sively connected with the public service. 

I also consider it due to Lieut. Col. Elder, 
ton to state my conviction that his con- 
duct, throughout, has been actuated by a 
becoming sense of the duties of the com- 
mand entrusted to him. Further com- 
ment appears to be unnecessary ; the more 
especially as 1 cannot apprehend that any 
court will be found hereafter, so little 
mindful of its duty, and so regardless of 
the due support of discipline and subordi- 
nation.” 

LIEUT. COL. CON WAT. 

An European general court-martial was 
held at Bangalore, on the 1st Oct. 1834, 
and continued by adjournment, for the trial 
of Lieut. Col. T. H. S. Conway, C. B. t of 
the 6th Regt. L. C., and adjutant-general 
of the army. 

The substance of the charge was as fol- 
lows: 

Charge , — For scandalous and infamous 
conduct, unbecoming the character of an 
officer and a gentleman, In having falsely 
and maliciously asserted, in a conversation 
with Capt. Thomas, relative to certain ac- 
cusations against the prosecutor, Lieut. Col. 
K. L. Smytbe, of the 8tb Regt. L. C., 
that they were known to Colonel Foull* 
previous to his departure for England io 
1898 ; and further, that Col. Poults bad 
mentioned Lieut. Col. Smythe's fault to 
Lieut. Col. Conway, who advised him by 
bo m mm to bring it forward, unless he 
could be certain of proving it — no such re-* 
marks ever having been made by Col. 
Foulis, and the whole being a fabrication 
tending to injure Lieut. Col. Smytbe, and 
shake the confidence of his friends, Ac. Ac. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
Use following decision : 

Finding on the charge.— That the priso- 
ner is not guilty, and the court fully and 
'honourably acquits him thereof. 

(Signed) John Dalrtmple, 

Maj. Gen. and President. 

Approved and Confirmed.— And Lieut- 
Col. Conway is hereby released from ar- 
rest, and will resume bis duties as adjutant 
getter*! of the array. 


*7 

- In rs Awing to the army of Fort St* 
George an officer who, during a long ser- 
vice of forty yean, has been so intimately 
concerned with its honour and glory, I 
consider it but a simple act of justice to 
place upon record my perfect cqocuitgOcc 
with the full and honourable acquittal re- 
corded by the court, together with the assu- 
rance of the firm reliance I have ever bad 
upon Lieut. Col. Conway's integrity, not- 
withstanding the painful necmsity imposed 
upon me of putting to the proof the heavy 
accusations preferred againt him. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 

Lieut. Gen. and Coni .-in- Cliief. 

MAJOR JOttN WATKINS. 

Head - Quarters , Choultry Plain, Oct. 27, 
1834. — At an European general court- 
martial, held at Bangalore, on the 1st Oct. 
1834, and continued by adjournment, Ma- 
jor John Watkins, of the 5th Regt. L. C., 
was arraigned on the following charge t 

Charge. — ** I charge Major John Wat- 
kins, of tbe 5th Regt. L. C., with scan- 
dalous and infamous conduct, unbecoming 
the character of an officer and a gentleman, 
as follows : 

First Instance— For having, as stated 
by himself in evidence before a Court of In- 
quiry, of which Col. Mildmay Fane, of 
H. M.'s 54th Foot, was president, and 
which assembled at Secunderabad on the 
25th Nov. 1832, surreptiously held private 1 
conversation deeply aspersing my charac- 
ter, at Bowen pi 11 y, between the end of 
November 1828 and the end of January 
1831, with Troop Havildar Major Yoosoof 
Khan, of the 5th Regt L. C n and making 
no report to me thereof, although, when the 
first conversation took place, be, Major 
Watkins, was captain of tbe troop to which' 
the said troop havildar major belonged i» 
the regiment under my command, and 
when the second took place, be was the 
major of the regiment then under my com- 
mand, and on the third occasion he being 
the commanding officer of the said regi- 
ment. 

Second Instance. — For withholding 
from me all information touching infa- 
mous reports regarding me, communicated 
to him by the said Troop Havildar Major 
Yoosoof khan, as existing in the regiment 
from the end of the year 1 828, up to tbe 
beginning of Feb. 1831, although during 
tbe period between the end of the year 
1828 and the middle of April 1830, be 
was under my command, and living on 
apparent terms of intimacy and friendship 
with me, and that when each of the afore* 
said conversations occurred, we were both at 
the same station. 

Third Instance.— For, by thus listening 
without taking any further steps to tbe said 
Troop Havildar Major Yoosoof Khan, cn- 
<*0ttragtng'him to defame my character, I 
being on the tipp first occasions their im- 
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mediate coronawKof officer, ud by cm* 
cealing from me the report* ukl to be ctiru 
mmti ia enquiring into them and clearing 
them up, which be wee bound on every 
principle of honour to have done* 

( Signed) E. L. Sjctthx, Lieut. Col. 

8th Regt. L. C. 

Upon which charge the court came to 
the following decision : 

Finding , on the first instance of charge, 
that the prisoner is guilty.— On the second 
instance of charge, that the prisoner is 
guilty. — On the third instance of charge, 
that the prisoner is guilty. 

Sentence . — The court having found the 
prisoner guilty as above stated, doth sen- 
tence him, the seid Major John Watkins, 
of the 5th Regt. L. C., to be discharged 
from the service. 

Approved and confirmed. 

(Signed) R. W. O’ Callaghan, 

Lieut. Gen. and Com.-Chief. 

Mr. John Watkins is to be struck off 
(he strength of the army from this date, and 
placed under the orders of the town major 
of Fort St* George. 

CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Oct. 10. J. C. Morris, Esq., to act as sub-tree- 
surer until further orders. 

14. G. Sparkes, Esq., to act as assistant Judge 
and joint criminal judge of Malabar. 

C. H. Hallett, Em., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of North Arcot. 

T. W. Goodwyn, Esq., to act ss head assistant 
to collector and magistrate of Thmevelly. 

17, Lieut CoL Thomas Maclean, of Madras 
European regt., to be resident at court of His 
Highness the Rajah of Tanjore. 

C. Whittingham, Esq., to be assistant to prin- 
cipal collector and magistrate of southern division 
of Arcot 

W. M. Nolle, Esq., to be assfeUnt to collector 
and magistrate of Tlnnevelly. 

M. P. DanieU, Esq., to be awlstant to principal 
eoUectorandaoagtstrateof Coimbatore. 

SI. W. Douglas, Esq., to be additional 1 
meat coimniauaner, in roam of Mr. T. 
removed from that judicial office. 

C. T. Kaye, Esq., to act ns register to slUati 
court of Malabar. 

. S. D. Birch, Esq., to he an assistant to collector 
and magistrate of Chlngleput 

J. J. Cotton, Esq., to be an assistant to princi- 
pal collector and magistrate of Taqjore. 

; M. Moore, Esq., to be an assistant to ditto ditto 
Of Salem. 

J. Silver, Esq., to be an assistant to ditto ditto 
of Madura. 

25. H. V. Conolly, Esq., to be cashier to govern- 
ment bank. 

J. G. S. Bruere, Esq., to be assistant Judge and 
joint criminal judge of auxiliary court of llajah- 
mundry. v. Mr. C. P. Brown, who has been re- 
moved tor arbitrary and illegal proceedings as as- 
sistant judge of auxiliary court and acting judge 
of sTOah court. Mr. Bruere to officiate tempora- 
rily as Judge and criminal judge of siliah of Rgjah- 
mundry. 

P. B. Smollett, Esq., to act as assistant judge 
and JMnt^crlgJnal judge at Guntoor, during ab- 

W. Dowdmwell, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Neflore, during absence of 
Mr.Blane. 

Capt. Dahymple, master attendant of Madias, 
to be a member of Marine Board. 


A. J. Msrteanr Esq., to he secretary to Maihw 
Board, tttycct to coowmitton of Hal the Court 
of Directors. 

». E. B. Wtey. &q., to be Jodjje mad afaw 
judge of RtjmosKUV, v. Bnr. H. T. Bushby, 
who has been removed for an hAacdton ef nse 
contained in minute of council, hrsetfig date Itlb 
Jan. 1827. Mr. Wvey to centime to sfldats m 
third judge of provincial court far northern divi- 
sion. 

Robert Grant, Esq., to be judge and cTimfcnl 
judge of Nefiore. ” 

•I. H. A. Brett, Esq-* to beans 
ctpal coRector and magistrate of 1 
of Arcot. 

Nov. 7- E. F. Elliot, Esq.. to be chief magfr* 
trate and superintendsnt or puttee, without pre- 
judice to his. app. of first romnrtsstorifr ef eouft 
for recovery of snail debts. 

Francis Kelly, Esq., to b» a police magistrate 
and deputy superintendent of police, vri th a sa- 
lary of Rs. 350 per mensem. 

Vembaukum Ragavachariar to be a ditto ditto 
of pOUce, with a salary of Rs. 850 per mensem. 

James Flower, Esq** to be e clerk to the justi ce s, 
on hh present allowances as clerk of the peace. 

8. W. A. Neave, Esq., to act as judge and cri- 
minal judge of Rajehmundry. 

11, W. A. Morehead, to act as aasiaUni and 
Joint criminal judge of xffiah of Chingteput. 

14. J. C. Scot t. Esq., to act as a: 
and joint criminal judge of siliah of ! 

E. B. Thomas, Esq., to act as sub-collector and 
joint magistrate of South Arcot. 

18. J. F. Bishop, Esq., to act as sub-collector 
and joint magistrate of Tlnnevetty^ 

25. W. U. Arbuthnot, Esq., to act as noBsrtnr 
and magistrate of Visagapntam. 

Dec. 2. John F. M’Kennie, Eaq., to be sheriff of 
Madras tor the ensuing year. 

5. G. M. Ogilvie, Qo, to act as principal col- 
lector and magistrate of NeOore, on de parture of 
Mr* Which. 

J. A. R. Stevenson, Esq., to act as collector and 
magistrate of Ganjara, v. Mr. Ogilvte. 

A. P. Onslow, Esq., to act as judge and rrlmtaal 
judge of Chicacole. 

R. D. Parker, Esq., to act as government agent 
at Chepauk, and paymaster of Carnatic stipends, 
during absence of Major Hodges on other duty. 

9. T. R. A. Conway, Esq , to be an —*«**"» to 
collector and magistrate of Gan jam. 

12. F. Mole, Esq., to be register of siliah court 
Of Salem. 

Attained Ran* J. H. Bell, on 14th Oct. 1834, 

as factor.— G. H. Skelton and W. H. Tracy, 11th 
Nov. 1884, as ffcctors. 

Civil Fund The following gentlemen have ac- 
cepted annuities, vis. — Mr. Charles Harrfc, Ms. 
Henry Lscon, Mr. John Stokes, and Mr. Brooks 
Cunliflfe; date 14th Nov. 1834. 

Reported Me return — Oct. 24. J. Sullivan, Eu, 
from Europe. 

Furlough*, Dec. 2. Messrs. T. DaateB, J. 
C. Whith, c. P. Brown, R. Gardner, and A. Md- 
lor, to Europe, an private affairs, with ahswitra 
allowance. 

ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Oct. 25. The Rev. T. Blenklnsop, a. a., to act as 
chaplain at Black Town and jail. — The Rev. G. 

J. Cubitt, m^a., to be chaplain at Vepery The 

Rev. J. M’Evoy, m.a., to act as chaplain at Se- 
cunderabad. —The Rev. G. W. Mahon, m.a., to 
act as chaplain at St. Thomas’ Mount.— The Rev. 
H. Deane* m.a.. to be chaplain at TrkhinoMij— 
The Rev. V. Shortland to he at Bdrary- 

Nov. 28. The Rev. Vincent Shortland to act as 
chaplain at Cuddalore, until further ordexx. 

MILITARY APPOINTMENT^ 
PROMOTIONS, Ac. 


fvrtSL George , Oct. 7, 1834^-4** NO* Unit, 
ft. W. Sparrow to be capt., and Ens*T. M. Chris- 
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tie to be lieuL, v. Austen retired; date of come. 
94th April 1834. 

Std N.I. Lieut. C. H. Wilson to take rank Prom 
4th Aug. 1834* to complete establishment 
5 2d N.I. Lieet. H. T. Hitch ins to he rapt, and 
Ena. C. F. Mackenale to be Heut, v. Hunter re-* 
tired i date of coma, lat July 1833. 

Oct. 8.—' Major T. K. Limond. haring returned 
to presidency, directed to resume his duties as 
un major jand Lieut. Col. H. Walpole to revert 
to his app. of miL sec. to right hon. the Governor. 

Lieut. Jemra Airey. of H.M. Jd Foot, having 
arrived at presidency, directed to assume duties of 
his app. as extra aid-de-camp to right hon. the 
Governor. 

Oct. 10. — Cadets of Engineers R.F.G.Faat and J . 
w. Tombs admitted on estab., and prom, to 2d- 

lieuts Cadet of Cavalry Ov. L. H. Gall, admitted 

on ditto, and prom, to comet. — Cadet of Infantry 
W. V. Johnston prom, to rank of ensign. 

Oct. 14.— Capt. Archibald Douglas having been 
" ' — in is si — *» T * rv - 


removed from ‘his appointment otntMmt at Tao- 
jore, the services ot that officer placed at disposal 
of Com.-in-Chief for regimental duty. 

Oct. 17. Capt. Edward Armstrong, deputy- 

assist. com. gen., to be assistant commissary gene- 
rah-Capt. Stanley Bullock, 3d L-C.. to be wrist, 
commissary general, and to take rank below Capt. 
Armstrong. . . 

Assist. Sunr. De 9 . Bbrch, to besuperta- 
terMling roeolcal officer on Neilgfcwrry Hills, v. 
ISaikle prom. 

The services of Sura. R. ^Mkle, 1 pl*ed at 
disposal of Conu-in-chlef for regimental duty. 

Assist. Surg*. J. F. Hastie and E. G. Bedwell 
permitted to enter on general duties of army. 

Lieut. CoL G. M. Steuart (who waa appointed 
on 10th Oct. to command at Palaveram, and CoL 
T Maclean to command at Vellore), re-appointed 
to command of Vellore v. Maclean, and to dis- 
charge political duties formerly performed by pay- 
master of stipends at that station. 

Oct. 21 .—Assist. Surg. J. E. Mayer permitted to 
enter on general duties of army. . 

Lieut. CoL T. H. S. Conway, c.b.. resume 
his duties as adjutant-geneial of army, from 19th 
Oct. 1834. A _ 

Oct. 24.-U* N.J. LieuL M. W. Perceau to tfc 
capt., and Ens. J. W. C. Storlcev to *L lleut ** V * 
Hodga dec. ; date of corns. l<th Oct- 1834. 

AuM. Surg. A. N. Magmhto te.urgMO. T. 
Haalewood dec. ; date of com. 12th Oct. 1834. 

Mr. James Shaw admitted on estab. as an assist, 
surg.. and directed to do duty under surgeon M 
Surge of 2d bat. artillery at bt. Thomas* Mount 

Assist. Surg. Glen to do duty under surgeon of 
tdf bat. artillery. 

The services of Lieut. W. C. McLeod, deputy 

feLchief for regimental duty. 

Ort. S. C- S. Lynn 
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Assist Surg. M* F. Aodeocn, roranrty returned 
from MouloSn, to afford medical aid to detach- 
ment of artillery at Masulipatam. 

Oct. 22.— Ens. F. W. Humphreys removed 
14th to 32d N.I., and directed to Join. 

The following Cornett of posted >-UV 

H. Le Geyt, to 7th LX. ; H. F. Siadons, 3d do. t 
J. S. Cotton, 7th do.; T. Newberry, 2d do. ; and 
J. H. Cotsar, 3d do. 

Tort St. George, Oct. 25.-Cspt. Hflffy White; 
7th N.I., to he deptfty secretary to government in 
military department, with official rank of major. 

Capt Henry Moberly, 49th N.I., to be secretary 
to Military Board, ana Capt Thomas Sewell, flOwi 
N.I., to be deputy secretary to ditto*— Major S. 
\V. Steel, 51st N.L, to officiate aa secretary 
during absence of Capt. Moberly. 

Major A. L. Murray, of artillery, to be super- 
intendent of gunpowder manufactory, from date 
of Lieut Col. Napier’s embarkation for Europe. 

Attlat Surg. R. Cole app. to charge of gover- 
nor’s body guard, during absence of Assist. Surg. 
P. M. Bensa, m.d., at Calcutta, on duty. 

The following officers removed from commis- 
sariat department ; end placed at disposal of Cora.- 
in-Chiet for regimental duty :—CauL G. H. Tho- 
rnes, 7th L.C.; Capt. St. J. B. French, Europ. 
regt ; Lieut. C. A. Kerr, 3d L.C. 

The following appointments made to fill exit- 
ing vacancies m commissariat department, ana 
complete establishment; — Lieut. T. J» Taylor, 
officiating in department, Co be deputy assist, com. 
gen. — Capt. J. D. Awdry, sub-assist, com. gen., 
to be deputy assist, com. gen.— Lieut. H. Gander , 
4th L.C., to be sub-assist, com. gen.— Lieut, w . 
A. McKensie, 17th N.I., to be sub-assisL com. 
gen. 

Oct. 28.— Lieut. G. S. Fitigerald, of H.M. 26th 
Foot, to be aide-de-camp to Commander-in chief 
33d N.I. Ens. F. W. Humphreys, from 14th 
N.L, to be lleut. to complete estab.; date of com. 
23d Oct. 1834. 

Oct. 3L— Capt. J. R. Haig, 34th L.I., to be 
assisL adj. gen. of army, v. White: and Capt. C. 
A. Browne. 15th N.I., to be deputy assist, ditto., 
v. Haig.— LieuL Geo. Balfour, artillery, to aa es 
deputy assist, adj. gen. of asmy, during absence of 
CapL Browne on sick cert. 

33d N.I. Lieut. T. A. Jenkins to be quarter- 
master and interpreter. 

5th L.C. Capt. R. Mansfield to be major, Lieut. 
(Brev. Capt.) Alex. Grant to be rapt., and Cornet 
N. Wroughton to be lleut.. v. Watkins dismissed ; 
date of corns. 27 th OcL 1834. 

The services of Capt. R. N. Campbell, 4th N.I., 
placed at disposal of resident in Tmvancore (at 
recommendation of Supreme Government). 

Nov. 4.— Col. T. H. Smith, 9«th N.I., to com- 
mand cantonment at Palavenm, until further 
orders. 

32d N.I. LieuL W. B. Gllby to be capt., and 
Ens. R. Gordon to be lleut., v. Harkness dec.; 
date of corns. 98th Oct. 1834. 

Nov. 7.— Engineer*. 2d-LleuL W. H. Horsely to 
. " 1 oiur nom in M&la- 


Hmad-Quarter* Oct. 3, 1834—Capt. C. S. Lynn Nov. ^-Enginccrc. 2d-LleuL W. H. Horseiy 10 
from 48th to 25th do. 

CanL H. S. Burgess, of hnv. estab., appointed 
to charge of details st Royacottah, v. Burton dec. 

Ens. W. SL George removed from doing duty 
with 6th to do duty with 4th N.I. 

AssisL Surgs. G. V. Cumtning, and A. J. M ill, 

48th N.I., directed to place themselves under or - 
ders of superintending surgeon Hyderabad subsi- 
diary force. 


The following young officers, recently 
•nd ur mooted, to douuty ; — Cornets A. Strange 
5 S£:l. H. Gail. With 6th L.C.. atTrichuio- 
poly.— Em. W. M. Johnston, with 5th N.I. 

F Ens. W. G. P. Jenkins removed from 33d, to do 
duty with 31st N.L 

Oct. 14 to 18. — Ens. Edward Selkm removed from 
6th, to do duty with 29th N.I. 

Surg. John Morton posted to 14th N 1., v. Ha- 
tlewood dec. 


Dtranatumia. — 

assistant to ditto In presidency division.— Super- 
num. 9d-Lieuts. Johnston and Fast to loin awns 
of sappers and miners.— lst-Lieut. H. A. Lake to 
take charge of engineer department in centre divi- 
sion during absence of CapL Purton. 

Assist. Surg. G. E. Edgeeome app. to medical 

charge of slllah of Cuddapah. 

Nov. 11.— AssisL Surg. J. Cooke permitted to re- 
sign service of hon. Company from 31st Nov. 

6th L.C. LieuL M. S. Ottley to be qu. mast, end 
interpreter. 


Head-Quartan, Oct . 24^-Ens. | R. Gordon re- 
moved from 48th to 33d N.I., and directed to Join. 
Ens. Chas. Burton reposted to 42d N.L 
Oct. 25 to 30.— AssisL Surg. R. H. Buchanan to 
do duty under superintending surgeon of northern 
division at Masulipatam. 

Capt. Wm. Johnstone removed from Carnatic 
Europ. Vet. Bat., to 1st N.V.B. 
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Cm*, Cfialonr deputy judge adv. gen., posted to 
I district; end directed to proceed to Kamptee. 

Nov. 1.— A»Ut. Sure. J. 0. H. Andrews to Join 
Mbd do duty with H.M.63dregt. - 

Nov. 11.— Ena. C. Ireland, 11th N.I',, to act ns 
adj. to that corps, v. Griffith resigned. 

Lieut. CoL T. Marrett removed from 43d to 2ffih 
N.I., and Lieut Col. A. Cooke, from latter to for- 
mer corps. 

Sure. C. Currie removed from 39th to 4th N.I., 
and Surg.J.Stevenaop, fron) latter to former corps. 

• Assist Smrg. G. V. Cuuuniag posted to 18th N.I.* 
v. Tracey dec. 

Noe. 12.— JEns. J. Marjoribanks, recently ported 
to 1st N.L, to do duty with 26th till 1st Jan. l&S. 

Nov. 13 and 14*-T he undermentioned Ensigns, 
recently posted to corps* at their own request re- 
moved to regts. David Blair, from Madras Eu- 
xop. regt. to 32d N.I.— Richard Crewe, from ditto 
to 46th N.L— Arthur Robinson, from Ifith to 13th 
N.L — H. C. Taylor, froiq 10th to I7th N.I.— W. 
H. Wapshare, from 61st to loth N.I. 


fort St. George, Nov. 14.— Ilf* N.I. Ens. Chas. 
Ireland to be aaj., v. Griffith resigned. 

40th N.L Ens. P. A. Latour to be quarter-roas- 
ter and Interpreter. 

Nov. 18.— Capt- A. S. Logan, 33d N.L (late pay- 
master of stipends at Vellore), to be deputy assist* 

2 u. mast, gen. in southern division of army, v* 
onsidlne. 

Non. 29,-3516 N I. Ens. P. L. Spry to be qu. 
mast, and interp., v. Farr an resigned. 

41ri N.L Lieut. John Merritt to be adjutant. 
Injtmtry. Lieut. Col. Richard West to be col., 
v. Durand dec.; and Major James Dabrairns, from 
19th N.L, to be heut. col., In sue. to Wes* prom. ; 
date of corns. 26th Nov. 1834. 

19*6 N.L Capt. J. H. Bonetteto be major, Lieut. 
George Nott to be capt., and Ens. R. B» My Ice to 
be lieut., in sue. to Dalgairas prom.; date of 
coins. 26th Nov. 1634. 

The services of Major J. H. Bonette placed at 
disposal of Com.- in-C'hief for regimental duty. 

Maj. Gen. Sir John Dalryrapl* Bart., commen- 
ding southern division, permitted to visit Madras, 
trHn leave of absence from 10th Dec., until hb 
embarkation for England in Jan. 1836, and to re- 
tain command of division durmg hb rtsidcuce at 
preaktenef. 

Dec. 2 Capt. M. Joseph, 6th N.L, to act ifc 

paymaster at Trichlnopoly during absence, on sick 
leiree, of Capt. Justice. 

Dee. 4. — The uadermentiOBed officers of Right 
Hon. the Governor's personal staff to proceed an 
EC, steamer Enterprise, v<4 Calcutta, to join 
his Excellency, about to proceed on a tom- 
through Northern Ci rears, ris.— The private se- 
cretary ; the military secretary; Capt Barron, 
aide-de-camp; Lieut. Maclean^ acting ditto; and 
Lieut. Airey, extra ditto. 

Major Limond, town- major, to proceed on duty 
to joiu Right Hon. the Governor, and to act as his 
military secretary.— Lieut. Col. walpole, military 
secretary, to officiate as town-major of Fort St. 
'George, during absence of Major Lirtictml. 

Dec. 9.— 3d L.C. Lieut. E. J.' Hall to be qu. 
mast, and interp., ▼. Arbuthnot prom. 

42i/ N.L Lieut. Henry Wakeuwu to be qu. mast, 
and interp., v. Smith proceeding to Europe. 

Sd- Lieut. J. C. Shaw, of engineers, to act as 
superintending engineer with Nagpore subsidiary 
force, during absence of 1st- Lieu*. Douglas, or 
until further orders. 

Head-Quarters, Nov. 22.— Ens. Thomas Haines, 
recently posted to 34th, at his own request, re- 
moved to 9th N.I. • 

Nov. 24.— Ensigns F. W. Baynes, 38fh N.T., and 
E. A. II. Webb, 22d do., permitted at their own 
request, to exchange tegts. 

No v. 28. — Ens. James Jackson. 14th, to act as 
qu. mast, and interp. of 41$t N.I. 

Nor. 29.— Assist. Sure. J. F. Hastie directed to 
place himself under orders of superintending sur- 
geon of N. D. of army. * 

Ens. James Keating, recently posted to 41st 
regt., at his own request, removed to 3d LA. 


Dec. 1 The following removals and no-iiug- 

ordered :— Col. C. Farran from 1st to 5th N.L: 
Col. R. West (late prom.) to 1st do.; Lieut. Col. 
J. Moncrkff from 19th to 1st do.; Lieut. CoL J. 
Dalgairns 'Lite prom.) to 1‘ithdo. 

Capt. R. Alexander, a*s.sL qu. mast, gen. at 
Jaulnah, to act as assist qu. mast. gen. with Hy- 
derabad subsidiary force, during absence of Capt. 
Bell on fmlmigh. 

Dec. 2. — Ens. Walter Cook, recently posted to 
18th, at his own request, removed to Hith N.L 
Dec. 8.— Lieut. J. Grimes, 8th N.L, as a tempo 
rary measure, to act as depaty assist qu. mast 

gen. of army, v. BonucUe prom. 

Lieut, and Brev. Cant. S. R. Hick, 3Jth NJ 
to act as fort atU* at fticWuOpoloy. 

Dec, UL— Ens. W. F. Edeu, recently ported lo 
5th, at his own request, reuiu\<jd to \*l N.L 

firaminritiotfs. — The undennonf Vmed AfRcres 
having passed prescribed examination in M Indoo- 
stancc language, deemed by Coin.-iu-rhfcf wit tWd 
to reward author’xed by Hdk ihf Court of Direc- 
tors, ri~. — Lieut. T. A. Jenk:i;<, tVid N.I. LUTOt. 
J. A. Guntborpe, art illeiy— 2d Lieut J. 
main, ditto. — Lieut K. J. Hall, 3d L.f. — ■ hCB). 
H. T. M. Berdmore, arrillery. 

Off Reckoning Fund.- Col. Wm. Wr.o*lbou*5 c* 
titlevl to a haff->hare from 27th Nov. 1UJ4, in 
consequence of death of CoL H. Durand, of hi 
fantry. 

Kett/rncff to ituty, from Europe.— Oct. J. Lieut. 
Col. T. Marrett, 4.3d N.I. —Lieut. R. H. C. Mou 
bray, 1st L.C. — Cant. Wm. Blood, 11th N.I.— 
Capt. H. Bev an, 27th N 1.— Lieut. Wm. Brown. 
3d L.L— fJent; O. I>. Stokes, 4th N. I— Lieut. 
H. A. Kennedy, 14th N.L— Lieut Chas. Vafr*. 
4t; h N.L au HK Capt. Wm. Johnston. Carnatn 

E. V. Bat. — Liewt. John Shepherd. 24th N.L — 
17. Surg. John b it rim.— 21. Surg. John Morion. — 

24. Lieut. E. W. Kenworthy, d L.l. (arrived a* 
Malacca). 

FURLOUGHS. 

To Eurojie . — Oct. 7- Lieut. H. Harriott, 3!Hh 
N.L, for health.— 14. Lieut. J. J. McMurdo, 45th 
N.L, for health— 14. Major A. Ing.is, 4Rih NO— 
21. Lieut; T. H. Human ys, horse artillery. for 
health (lo embark from western coast). — Capt. J. 
C. Wallace, 8th L.C.— Lieut. D. Wynter, 11th 
N.L, for health. —25. Lieut Col. J. Napier, 6th 
N.L, for health — Maj. T. W. Wigan, command- 
ing 2d N.V.B.— Nov. 7. Lieut. Col. J. Collette. 
5th N.L, for health (to embark from western 
coast).— CoL W . G. Pearce, acting commandant of 
artillery, to proceed In Jan. or Feb. 1835. — 11. 
Capt. C. Farran, 14th N.I — burg. C. D«Mmneaux, 
for health (to embark from eastern coast).— 18. 
Assist burg. A. Stuart, for health.’ — Lieut. W. K- 
Worster, artillery, for health. — Lieut. F. Dudgeon, 
44th N.L, for health— Ca)rt. J. Purton, su|*eri»- 
t ending engineer, centre division (after leave to 
presidency for two months)— 23. Lieut E. H. F 
Denman, artillery, for health. — Dec. 2. Capt 
Francis Forbes, 4th L.C. — 9. Col. R. H. Yates 
22d N.I— Capt. J. W. Golds worthy, 1st N.L, for 
health (to embark from western coast).— 12. Brif 
Gen. D. Foulis, and to resign command of ceded 
districts from date of his embarkation. 

To visit Presidency (preparatory to applying Ur 
furlough to Europe). — Oct. ll>. Capt J. Ward. 
:i9th N L— Lieut. J. K. Macdonald. 8th L.l —2'). 
Capt. W. Rawlins, 40th N.I— 2?. Assist- Surg. W 
Shedden, 39th N.L— 30. Cant. C. W. Young, 14th 
N.I. — Nov. 13. Lieut. J. Whitlock, 8th L.C. — 

25. Lieut. G Nott, 19th N.I— Dec. 2. Lieut. Col. 

F. Bowes, 42d N.I — 5. Lieut. 1L S. O. bmith, 
42d N.I— Ens. E. black, 13th N.I— 8. Eas. k 
Lloyd, 43d N.I — Em. C. Mann, 11th Nov. 

To Cape of Good Hope— Oct. 21. Capt. E. Arm- 
strong, assist, com. gen., for rivo years, for health. 
—Dec. 12. Maj. B. b. Ward, Madras Kurup. regt., 
for two years, for health. 

To Ceylon. — Oct. 25. 2d- Lieut. J. CauKieW, at 
tillery, for six months, for health. 

To Calcutta.— Oct. 10. Ens. H. Mm, doing «?utv 
with 29th N.L, for fiior month/, onpTivate affair.-. 
21. Lieut. C. J. Elphmstone, 12th N.I , for & 
months, on ditto. t , .. 

iM-Lleuf. J. U 


Tsi^Nusseerabtul. — Oct. 17> 
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Tgnbs, of fl aw n , for six m ont h *, on prirah 

* To Sen. — Oct- 88. Lieut W. S. Omtnanney, 8d 

L.C'„ until 30th April 1835, for health. — Dec. 6 
Capt John Johnstone, deputy assist. com. gen., 
fbr twelve months, for health. 

To 8m coast and Presidency. — Dec. 5. Capt. A. 
Hyslop, com. of ordn. Nagpoor subsidiary force, 
until 31st Dec. 1835, for health. 


SHIPPING. 

Jrrieals. 

Oct. 9. Heroine, McCarthy, from Rangoon. — 

13. Cavendish Bentinck, Roe, tram Calcutta — 14. 
JnMs, Lenepren, from Mauritius— 18. City 
of Edinburgh, Fraser, from Calcutta. — 19. Alex- 
ander, Sanderson, from Moulmetn.— 90. Oriental , 
Piganaau, from Pondicherry. — Nor. 5. H.M.S. 
Harrier , Vassal!, from Ptnaag— 11. Mice George, 
Shaw, from Calcutta. — 19. H.M.S. Andromache, 
Chads, from Macao and Singapore.— 23. H.M.S. 
Magidenne. Plumiidge, from Trlncomallee. — 
Dsr. 4. Africa, Skelton, from Calcutta. — 10. H.C. 
Steamer Enterprise, West, from Trlncomallee 

S rlth Lord Bishop of Calcutta)— 11. Africains, 
ufT, from Calcutu and Masulipatam ; and Dun- 
vegan Castle, Howard, from Port Louis and Point 
Pedro. — Asia, Stead, from London and Ennore. 
Departures. 

Oct. 4. Philanthrope, Gueaenec, for Calcutta— 
5. Lonaeh, Lemon, for Mauritius. — 6. Camilla, 

Petrie, for Ennore and Calcutta la Macqueen, 

Thomson, for Amherst and Calcutta.— 21. Astro- 
labe, 'Flgereau, for Pondicherry — 83. Alexander, 
Sanderson, for Marcanam and Calcutta; and 
Ganges, Ardlie, for Colombo and England.— Nov. 
& Oriental . Pisameau, fbr Bordeaux; and H.M.S. 
Harrier, Vassal!, on a cruise— 83. Prince George, 
Shaw, for Cape and London.— Dec. 5. Clorinde, 
Sujperville, for Pondicherry. —11. H.C. steamer 
Enterprise, West, for Colingapatam and Calcutta; 
and Heroine, McCarthy, for London— 15. H.M.S. 
Magicienne, Plumridge, for England. 


S. At Madras, the lady of H. M. Blair, Esq., of 
a son. 

• 4. At Madras, Mrs. F. La Rive, of a son. 

a At Bangalore, the lady of Ensign Seppings, 
of a son. 

la The lady of Lieut. Rowlandson, Persian in* 
terpreter at head-quarters, of a daughter. 

18. At Trichiuopoly, Mrs. S. J. Gaynor, of a 
daughter. 

14. Mrs. Jonathan Lloyd, of a son. 

15. At Secunderabad, the wife of N. A. Woods, 
Esq., surgeon, of a daughter. 

— At PaUmcotuh, the lady of Thomas Me 
Cleilan, Esq., 33d regt., of a son. 

M. At BeUary, the lady of Lieut. J. W. Strut 
teU, 1st L.C., or a son, still-born. 

8a At Kamptee, the lady of F. Godfrey, Esq., 
medical establishment, of a son. 

— At Negapatam, the lady of N. W. Kinders* 
ley. Esq., of a son. 

— At Trevandrum, the lady of Capt. Montague 
Perreau, 1st N.I., of a son. 

81. At Cudd&lore, the lady of Lieut. Leggatt, 
commanding the general depot, of a daughter. 

88. Mrs. J. H. Court, of a son. 

23. At BeUary, the lady of Capt. Wm. Brem- 
ner, sub-assist, com. gen., of a daughter. 

85. At Madras, the lady of W. Hamilton Hart, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

8a At Saint Thomas' Mount, the wife of Mr. 
C. Shortt, of a daughter. 

28. At Royapettah, the wife of Mr. Basil Wil- 
kins, of a daughter. 

2a The lady of W. H. Rose, Esq., solicitor, of 
a daughter. 

3a Mrs. Alex. De Castdlas, of a daughter. 

— At Trichiuopoly. Mrs. E. Pierce, of a 
daughter. 

Dec. 2. At Trichiuopoly, the lady of Major 
Sneyd. 39th regt., of a son. 

4. At Cannanore, the lady of Capt. J. E. 
Butcher, of a daughter. 

— At Poonamallee, the lady of Assist. Surg. 
Dartnell, H.M.'s 41st regt., of a daughter. 

a At RoyspetU, Mrs. Maria M. Leonard, of a 


BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

July 31. At NeUore, Mrs. L. S. Smalley, of a 

Sept. 11. The wife of Mr. B. H. Paine, of the 
Bdlary mission press, of a son. 

80. At Cannanore, the lady of Lieut. W. H. 
Miller, D.C.O., of ad tughter. 

Oct. 1. On board the Alexander, the lady of 
Capt. Cochran, H.M. 41st regt., of a son. 

9. At Trichinopoly, the wife of Mr. R. Howard, 
assi st a n t surveyor, of a son. 

— Mrs. G. Dally, of a daughter. 

& At Moulmein, the lady of Capt. Parker, 
H.M. 02d regt., of a son. 

a At Hingolee, Mrs. C. Pybus, of a son. 

la At BeUary, the lady or Capt. G. F. Hutch fa- 
109, 31st L.I., of a son. 

13. At Waltalr, the lady of Lieut. C. F. Liardet, 
D.A.A.G., of a soo. 

15. At St. Tbornd, the lady of Major J. H. 
Crisp, of a daughter. 

— At Neilore, the lady of T. Prendergaat, Esq., 
C.S., of a son. 

16. At Madras, the lady of T. V. Stonehouse, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

17. At Madras, the lady of Lieut. J. Shepherd, 
84th NX, of a daughter. 

18. At Palaveram, the lady of Capt Pinson, 
4ffihN.L. of ason. 

— At Calicut, Mrs. W. Bates, of a daughter. 

19. At BeUary, the lady of Lieut. P. T. Cherry, 
1st L.C., of a son. 

— At Bangalore, the lady of Ens. Brockman, 
80th N.I., of ason. 

— The lady of CoL Watson, c.a., commanding 
Masulipatam, of a son, still-born. 

94. At Masulipatam, the lady of J. D. Gleig, 
Esq., 1>S H of a son. 

X». At St. Thomas’ Mount, the lady of A. F. 
Oakes, Esq., horse artillery, of a son. 

Noe. 1. At St. Thomas* Mount, the lady of 
Capt. George Grantham, of a son. 
siiiat Joum.S.S . Vol.16.No.(>4. 


MARRIAGIS. 

Oct. 9. At Kamptee, Henry Houghton, Esq., to 
Miss Charlotte Holt, niece of L. Fowler, aiq., 
of Gloucester-place, Portman -square, London. 

la At Cuddalore, Lieut. Henry Gamier, 4th 
L.C., to Catherine, third daughter of Lieut. CoL 
T. Macleane, Madras European regiment. 

1& At WalUir, Lieut, and A<$. Pritchard, of 
the 8th N.I., to Elisabeth Degen, second daughter 
of James Paddon, Esq., of Southemhay-place, 
Exeter town. 

88. At Trichinopoly, LleuL and On. Mast. Ed- 
ward Hughes, 39th regt. N.I., to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of John Boulderson, Esq., of Falmouth. 

25. At Ootacamund, S. F. Mackensle, Esq., 2d 
Madras L.C., to Mary Anne, daughter of Capt. 
Stephen Prendergaat, H.M. 48th regt. 

Nov. 4. At Secunderabad, Ens. C. Ireland, of 
the 11th regt. N.I., to Frances Sarah, eldest daugh- 
ter of the late Lieut. Col. Pickering. 

a At Calicut, Mr. Francis Pereira, of the pay 
office, Cannanore, to Miss Rita Moreira. 

10. At Bangalore, Lieut, and Adj. R. T. Ons- 
low, of the fth L.C., to Lucie, second daughter 
of the late General Webber, Madras army. 

17* At Madras, Mr. Emanuel Watkins, em- 
ployed in the mint, to Miss Maria Dalton. 

18. At Tellicherry, Capt. W. J. Butterworth, 
acting deputy qu. mast. gen. of the army, to Har- 
riett, second daughter of Solomon Nicnolls, Esq. 

Dec. 1. At Bangalore, Lieut. W. D. Ersklne, 
7th L.C., to Emily, third daughter of the late 
General Webber, Madras establishment. 

2. At Aleppy, Ens. S. Gompertz, 6th regt. N.I , 
to Helen Harriet, eldest daughter of the late W. 
Simpson, Esq., of Madras. 

10. At Madras, Lieut. H. C. Gosling, 7th regt. 

N.I., to Anna, eldest daughter of Lieut. CoL 
Wm. Monteith, k.l. 8., superintending engineer. 


Sept. 24. At Bolarum, aged 97, Mrs. Anna Marla 
Guess, relict. of the late Capt. James Guess, com- 
mandant in the irregular service of H.H. the 
Nizam. 

Oct. 7. At Bangalore, Assist. Surg. W. D. D. 
La Touche, m.d., of the medical establishment. 

(2 N) ° 
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7. At Ncgapatam, Mr. C. Leslie Jate lieut.) of 
the pension establishment. 

12. At MaattlipaUm, Surgeon J. Hazlewood, of 
the 14th regt. N.I. 

15. At Combaconum, Lieut. W. F. Nixon, of 
the Travancor® Nair brigade, aged 36. 

— At Madras, Mr. Samuel Jesacm, aged 60. 

1C. At Secunderabad , Emma, wife of Capt. 
Eames Arrisinck, Madras horse artillery. 

17. At Madura, Capt. P. P. Hodge, of Ht. regt. 
Native Infantry. 

18. Drowned at Bangalore, by the upsetting of ft 
boat in ihe Ulsoor Tank, the following young offi- 
cers Cornet F. B. Seion, of the 7th regt. L.C\ * 
Cornet A. E. Oakes, doing duty with the 7th ditto; 
and F.ns. ll. D. Showers, doing duty with the 4th 
regt. N.I. 

— At Madras, O. P. Tyler, Esq., cashier of the 
Government Bank. 

19. At Pondicherry, Eliza, wife of Lieut. Wil- 
liam Shelley, adjutant of theSuth legt. N.I. 

21. At Madras, Ihe Rev. George Welsh, missio- 
nary to Bangalore. 

28. At Cannanor®, Capt. J. Ilarkneas, of the 
32d regt. N.I. 

iVur 6. Near the French locks, Mysore coun- 
try, Elizabeth Sarah, wife of Assist. Surg. Sin- 
clair, m.d., II. M. 55th regt, aged 19. 

7. At Goommpilly, on route to Ellore, Mary, 
wife of Cant. Charles Bond, 47th regt. N.I. 

26. At Madras. Col. H. Durand, of the 6th 
xegi. Native Infantry. 

— At Amboornett", Richard Rickards, Eaq. r re- 
gister to the zillan court of Salem. 

Dec. B. Af Madras, Ensign J. J. Redmond, of 
the 7lh regt. N.I. 


GOVERNMENT ORDERS. 

MEMBER OP COUNCIL. 

Ptbcbtmtttibh.— Bombay Cablk, OeU 9 , 
18Si. — The Hon. Edward Ironside, Esq., 
appointed by the Hpn. the Court of Direc- 
tors* to be & member of Council at Bom- 
bay* iuA this day ttheti the Mbs and his 
seat as fourth member of this govern- 
ment, under the usual salute from the 
garrison. 


pore Berths*, 

Bombay Castle* Oct . 13, 1631* — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council has 
been pleased, in obedience to orders from 
the Hon. the Court of Direetors, to difr> 
continue Pofebundef as a government 
command. 


anefei authorised for such commands, 
otherwise than aswovidfd for by the G.O* 
of 31st Jan. 1833. 

On a brigadier quitting his district on 
any account, or on a vacancy occurring, 
by his death, resignation, or removal, att 
reports are to be made to the next senior' 
officer serving in Abut district. The offi- 
cer, if regimen tally employed, will retain 
the command of his corps, or, if hi com- 
mand of a cantonment, he will still retain 
that command, an4 be permitted to draw 
the difference between either of these 
command allowances, and those of a 2d 
class brigade, on Mi being confirmed in 
the temporary rfbarp^ «C the district 4 
Whereas, if pl&C6a m permument com- 
mand of it, he will proceed to the head- 
quarter station, and deliver over the re- 
gimentul or cantonment commanded, m 
the case ifiaf he, to the officer entitled 
to receive it. 

Mtit&UiSttCSis APPOINT- 

MENTS. 

Oct. 1 5. Thu ftev. IrFvWilHam, tab* chaplain 
at Ahmedabod, and to viak Borodn once la two 
months, and, Hanoi® ln,thrw 

Thi R *v. G. Pfgoct, tote daphhi at Dms. 

The Rev. James Jackson, a.m., baa bam siinll 
tid a chaplain on this establishment. 

The Rev. John Stevenson ha* been appointed fcy 
the Hon. the Court of Directorate!)® Junk* chop* 
lain of the Scotch' Church at Bombay. 


MILITARY APPOINTMENTS, Ac. 

Bombay Cootie, Oct. 7, 1834. — Capt. H. Brack- 
low, 22d N.I., to take temporary command of 
troops at Veerpoor, during absence of Cant. Forbes 
on sick cert, i date of brigade order lSth Sept. 

Oct. 17«— Licit. H. SlocUey, 7th N.I., tenet aa 
line adj. at Ahmedabad, during absence of Lieut. 
Cooper on rick ooti date of division order sstls 
Sept. 

Oct. 2&— C61» T. WiUshire, H.M.Sd Foot, to 
command Poctt* brigade. 

Returned to dais* from, Jte rspa . — Oc®. 17. Surg. 
G. H. Davia. 


POONA AND HURSOLE. 

Bombay Castle, Oct. 25, 1884. — Hie 
Right Hon. the Governor in Oouticil is 
pleased to constitute PoOna a brigade 
command of the 1st class, and to direct 
that Hursole cease to be a brigade com- 
mand horn this date. 

ALLOWANCES TO BRIGADIERS. 

Bombay Castle, Oct . 20, 1834. — The 
Right Hon. the Governor in Council is 
pleased to establish the Allowing subsi- 
diary rules : — 

Brigadiers are not entitled to any por- 
tion of their staff allowances when absent, 
unless on duty,* nor is the senior officer, 
left on such occasions in temporary charge 
of the head- quarters, entitled to the allow- 
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MARINE department. 

JWrton**.— Oct. It. UMb A. H. NoU, lotfb* 
Navy, to fcagktt*. 


SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

Oct. 12. Prttem GkrtHuHe, Kirby, ftwn Liver- 
pool — 17. Barak, Ktlbridge, ftom 
aero of Motown, Smith, from London. — tl. 
Daunt torn. Pindey, from Liverpool — 27- MsUbar, 
Tucker, man UMtBi Madeira, and Calcutta — 
Nov. J4. Annandaie, HilL fraqa Ureprijind 
Maries, DougWti, from Lqfrftorn. — 2/. ' WftRam 
Nrcrd, Kencmm, from the Clyde. — DEC. 1. Lada 
Rajfles, Pollock, from London. 

Departures. 

Ocr. 13. Lads Fmweksm, Webster, tor Gan- 
hanore and London. — 18, H.M.S. M agic iu moo , 
Plomridgt, fat Ceyknw-^lS, »,C. surveying teig 
Palinure, Haines, for Socotra.— 24. Charles A far, 
Brodie, for Loudon,— Nov. 24. PHtocea Clsriter, 
Kirby, for Liverpool. — PSt Martos t " 
tot TettJchctry, Cepe, aad London, 
by Vj: )OQLc 



1B88.1 Register.— CeyUn — Penmmg, Singapore, 4c*-Dulch Mia. 


BfRTHS, MARBIAOB, AHD 

death. 

BIRTHS. 

Aug. 22. M Surat, the lady of R. 0- Chamber*. 
Esq.. dvlf service, of sdauflpUr* _ . 

Oct. 29. At Surat, the lady of 4ASUL C. A. 
6 tew art. of a too. 

MARK! AG*. . 

Oct. aX At Bombay, the Re*. C. mm* to ttt» 
Abigail H. Kimball* 

HEATH. 

Oct. 14. At Senhar de Mopte, near Cambay. 
WMjTr wifectf David Greenhill, Esq., of the dvH 


from dtftot— 4. MsMp. fttm Rtamaws Wos*- 

ijurton, from Manilla.— 16. Hctea Mar , from Mae 

3tW- ' 

ward, 


18. SUigapvsa, from Glasgow.. -r»u. FA- 
from V.D. Land — Condor, from MauriUvH. 


Cenlofl. 


We* 1 9. Cotanel Hamlftao, <v&, 97th ngu, to 
Be commandant of Kandy. 

Colonel Dariey. 61st regt., to 1* co mm a n dant gf 
Trincomallee. 

shitting. 

ArrUmU at Colompq.- pec.A BgUm, from Cock 
and Cape; Olympus, from London and Cape; 
Vakry Queen, from London and Mauritius. 

Mrtiang. Singapore, tec. 

ATTOINTMKNTS. 

By the Governor-General of Indio 
Aug. 26. Mr. S. G. Bonham, resident councillor 
Singapore, to officiate as governor of United 
Settlements of Prince of Wales' Island. Singapore, 
and Malacca, during Mr. Murchison’s absence. 
fThe appointment of Mr. Church, made on 1st 
fr'eb. 1834. cancelled.; 

Mr. R. F. W ingrove* to o«<hh ps 
councillor at Singapore, until Mr. Bonham shall 
be relieved by return of Mr. Murchison. 

Mr. J. W. Sefmond to be resident councillor at 
Prince of WetoT^lMw*. 

SHIPPING. 

Animals at Singapore.— Sept. 0- B* tan Boru, 
team Batavia. — 7« Hockley . from Rhlo. — 22. Ben- 
mml , from Calcutta.— 26 Augustus Cmsar, from 
ft. S. Wales — Oct. 4. Thonuu Daugall, from Cal- 
cutta.— -11 Jean Graham, from London i Bowley, 
Cram Batavia. — 14. Malcolm, from Liverpool.— 
Nov. 26. Strathfiddsay, from Hobart Town. 

Departures from Singapore.— Sept. 10, , Brian 
Baru, tat Manilla. — Nov. 1. Orwell, for China. 

BARTHS. 

Aug. 3. At Peoang, the My of T ; Chuaob, 
Esq., acting governor, of a son (since dead). 

Nov. 19. At Penang, the lady of G. Stuart, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

MARRIAGE. 

Nov. 12. At Singapore, Capt. H. T. OgHvle, 
20d Madias L. Uf-, to Miss A vice Chapman. 

DEATHS. 

Ocf. 26. On board the ship A An, olt Lfnlin, 
Thomas W. Whittle, Ksq., late of Singapore. 

Lately. Capt. E. R. Laming, of the Dutch brig 
Harriott. He was murdered by the crew of h& 
vemelon the passage to China. 


Aug. 98. At Batavia. James Bonroman Gray, 
Esq., Co Miss Margaret Wilson. 

' DEATH. 

Noe. *. At Bencoolcn. Island of Sumatra, Afaf- 
ander Hare, Esq., fortmrly of Malacca, and, 
during the gov ernment of the late Sir T S. ftaffius, 
the Hon. Eaat-India Company’s raauknr al Ban- 
Urroaain, and commissioner lor the inland Of 
Borneo. 

China. 

shipping. 

Anivals.— Oct. 12. Dryade, from Snuiarang; 
Orwell, from N.S. Wales ; M>irio*. from Calcutta. 

45 . Isabella, from Leith and N.S. Wak*.— 16. 

Coventry, from Singapore. — l*. Hive, from Sop- 
rabaya.— 18. Layton, from Calcutta.— 19. tirot/mrs, 
from Sourabaya; Numa, Madras, and Jtan, all 
from Samarang — 21. Runnymcde, from the Strait*. 
—23. Cezar, from Manilla. — 24. John Gilpin, from 
South America ; Omega, from Batavia; ll.mhny, 
from London ; Minerva, from Ixmdon and Batavia. 
—25. Lntim Campbell, from Madras; Hope, It om 
Philadelphia. — 251. Asia, from Bengal and Singa- 
pore.— Nov. 2. Sabina, from Manilla.— 11. Aurora, 
from Manilla.— 12. Icdy Huj.cs, Forth, and Sydev, 
all from Calcutta.— 14. Cordelia, Golnstda, Kdmon- 
stvnc, and Emily Jane, all from Calcutta. — 1A. 
Mermaid, from Madras and Bengal.— 17* J>< Belle 
Alliance, Hclvcilyn, Robnrts, and Recovery, all 
from Calcutta; Isabella, from Bombay. 

DEATH. 

July 13. At Macao, aged 26, Mr*. Durante, wife 
of Capt. Durante, of the ship Good Suco ess, of 


gltto $outf) Eclairs. 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at Sydney. — Sept. 29. Cdmilh, from 
London.— 30. Swallow, from Cape.— Oct. 22. Mas- 
eendalc, from London andHotarlTown. —* 3 - 
Syren, from ditto ditto.— New York Packet, from 


Mutch Bttbfcu 

SHIPPING. 

Arrivals at BaUvia^-Oct. 22. Diana, fimLoa- 
don.— 27. Zeno, from Liver pooL— Nov. 6. Fetyee, 


f Wauritius. 

SHIFTING. 

Arrivals* — Dec. 12. Eagle, and *'*"**"•’ t»*h 
from London t Victoria, from Br istbl. — 30. Ara- 
bion. from Bristol.— Jap. 2. Symmetry, and Henry 
Bell, both from London; Toe, froni Liverpool. — 
g. Galatea, from Cape. — 4. London, from Bor- 
deaux l EUta, from London. 

Departures.— Nan . 28. Majestic, tar Bombay^ 
Dec. 3. Chili, for N.S. Wales.— 5. George and Mary, 
for Madras; FiMtater, for Singapore. — 6. Afri- 
canus, for Bombay. — 9. Gaillardon, iogCftjmi 
City of Edinburgh, for Hobart TowiwlO. Jtotmf, 
for Madras.— 14. Lord miUamBcntinck, for Cal- 
cutta.— 26. Alice, for N.4L Wala*#— Jan. 4. Sym- 
metry, for Ceylon. 

DEATHS. 

July 15. Washed overboetd, In a gale of wind, 
off the coast of Msdigyn, nw ^ Tw atore, 
Capt. Coombes, of the&ig Wn*» CvrroAsr, be- 
longing to Port Louis. Two of hip «ew also pe- 
rished. 

Cope of Kepc. 

APPOINTMENTS. 

to be assUtant secretary to 


William Smith, Esq. 

id by VjVIVJVLk 



PotUcript <o Atibtic ^Intelligence. [Ann, 

E 5 r“ t +"?+* to fc cMrartt tae-^ira.e. o- 

LqgMative Council. 


svirrrKo.' 

EZl ^*wfi/rom London. 
■~19. H.M.8. ftwn Plymouth— 20. H.M.S. 
Smrngh, from Plymouth { KemeeU, from London ; 
J9hn *Piric, from SL Helena; Curomnndet, from 
ferdeauii— 21. jlffnmxr. from 1t!o de janeiro— 
SB. ffitnrod, from London— 26. H.M.8. Wtmkm&r 
Se—Admlml Sir T. CM). from Engl£u!$Z 
H enown ,/ roin Cicenock— Jan. 2. Stemc. from 

Liverpool ; Harriett, from Rio de Janeiro 6. 

. Salty Anm, from London rad fltinasiii p. MMaa 
Jam, from London: Thomas JW«, from Liver- 
J*?° r -T£ *«*>""**» London. — 17 - Falcon, 

an* mtg&em, both from London. — 18 . H.M.S. 

*™“ ^T 100 -^ to)H*GMV,tma 
London. — 3Q. Sherburne, from London. 

Departures.— Dec. Xk Iris, for CevlOn. — 23. 

Kras « 


BIRTH. 

Bee. IP. The Udv #f 
astronomer royal/or 4 dai 


ttttfknA. 



.. g*: ' of A. IU+. 

18. At Pl^rMihor^rh^, wife ^ c 



Hostsrrtpt to Hsiatfe: fntrtHtrnrf. 


Intelligence has been received from 
China down to the end of November. 
Further .communications have passed be- 
tween the Canton local authorities and the 
commercial community, relative to the 
position of affairs. A letter from the bong 
merchants, copy of which was sent to each 
commercial house, incloses an edict from 


deakngat>etween foreign an n) outside CbU 
na»e merchanta not of the Co- hong. It |» 
supposed ) to apply only to dealings on a 
Jrfgaeaaie. Business w*c going on quietly. 

The latest accounts from the Cape state 
tbal tbt number of Caffres who had invaded 
the colony was near 20,000 ; that fbev had 
succeeded in securing 30,000 bead of eat. 


the viceroy, doted 19th October, to which < _ 

illusion is made in p. 258. It direct, the ^~ , ° 00 

hong merchants tor make known to aU the * r ^*? *** 1 ‘"•fopolts ^ been 

English “separate” merchants, that “ the. O rthelfrh of January, the 

•rein a general body to examine and deli- *™*~* OTe “ eighteen mi lev of Gn. 

berate what person ought to be made (lead dlsh '^u’’ 


— -- r**~u vug«u w ve naai 

fpr directing the said nation's trade," and 
J"® 4 4 ‘ t ( ie re»ponsi bil i tjr of conducting pub. 
lie affairs shall jest on the barbarian mer- 
chant who becomes head and director," 
It further requires that the English mer- 
chants shall immediately send a letter home, 
calling for* another tag-pan (commercial 
chief; m come to Canton ** to direct and 
#nd ind *n*tes that it is requisite 
be should be a commercial mao, acquainted 
with affairs : u It ia unnecessary," the 
viceroy observes, “ again to appoint a bar- 
barian eya or superintendent, thereby 
rausing hindrances and impediments." 
From hence, it appears that the acting 
C Mr * «» not recog- 

niMd. The same copies ere urged in ano- 
ther ediet, dated the next day. 

The report of the localau thoriries to the 
•aaperor, respecting the transactions with 
J^ord Napier, is given in the Canfon lUgutrr 
^e governor suggssta that his lordship 
•hoold be “ amply punished.” A procla- 
mation had been received from Peking, 

snspwiding Governor Eoo from office, ami 

^wiving Mm of hh peacock-feather rank, 
ror.bn mismanagetuent of the affair, and 
fee not causing the British frigates to be 

* blown out of the water." 0 


j w»nff, ueciaruir 

d«h to aU the White inhabitants, excel* 
the nutnOMries. Li eot. Col. Smith had 
“*iwd et Oraham's-toWw, and taken com- 
mand oftbe forces on the famtien. Every 
preparation waa made for defence, end 
martial-law bad been proclaimed in the 
tafony. Bear-Admiral Sir T. B. r> ~i 
silled in H.M.S. ITmekeMtr, from «I 
moo .-town on (ho 9tb of January, with 
the governor, sccompsnied by H.M.S 
Tmculo end 1Toy, with troops, arms, and' 
ammunition, for Algoa-bay ; and all the 
disposable force bed bee* ardrred to the 
same point. 

A ccounts from Batavia announce tb* 
JF'fr? *" ccess <* the expedition un. 
tier Col. Elout to Lampons, in Sumatra, 
writhe purpose of destroying s nest of 

Mr.Fsrren, our consul-general in Sfrrik. 
has persuaded the merchants at Damascus 
to establish ihrM nmi. . • . 


i rapier, »s given in the Canton Rcgiiter. ™ persuaded the merchants at' Danwami 
wrvernor suggests that his lordship to «t*blish three posts betweeh thstdre 
Id be amply punished.” A procls- * nd Bagdad, Aleppo, and BeirouL 52 
mi had been r nostamiA -l-. . . . 


An edict has lieen issued prehibidog all 


— W ociroui. ITws 

postage to Bagdad is about 5d per drachm, 
to Beirout about Id. ^ 

Accounts from Cochin China, Sia- 
gapor^ state that Saigog was in a state of 
ee'ge by the insurgent^ and that the Si*, 
mese were fitting out a laige naval JuZ 
meht a^tidg Cochin Chfria* 
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DEBATE AT THE EAST-INDIA HOUSE. 


Eait- India House, March 18. 

A Quarterly General Court of Proprie- 
tors of East- ladles Stock was held this 
day, pursuant to Charter, at the Company’s 
Mourn in Leader! ball -street. The court 
Was made special for the purpose of laying 
1>efore the Proprietors, for their considers, 
tiou, the draft of petition to Parliament, 
praying a reduction, of the duties at present 
imposed upon the production s of British 
India imported into Ihts'country. 

OFFICIAL PA PEES. 

The minutes of the last court having 
been read 

The Chairman (H. St. "George Tucker, 
Esq.) said, “ I have the honour to acquaint 
the court, that a list of superannuations 
granted to servapto of the Romany since 
the last General Court, is now laid before 
the Proprietors. I have also the.haaoor 
to acquaint the court, that certain papers 
'which have been presented to- Parliament 
since the last General Court, am now had 
before the proprietors.” 

The titles of the papers were read, as 
follows: — 

. 1. A list specifying the particulars of 
the compensation proposed to be granted to 
seduced officers and servants of the Bast. 
India Company in England, under an ar- 
rangement sanctioned by the Board of 
Commissioners for the A fairs of India* 

2. Proceedings of the General Court of 
Proprietors, and of the Court of Directors 
of the East-lodia Company, approved and 
confirmed by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, fixing the com- 
pensations to be granted to owners of ships 
with unexpired contracts ; also to com- 
manders, officers, and others, lately be- 
longing to the maritime service of the 
.Company, whose interests are affected by 
the discontinuance of the Company's trade. 


Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of 
India. 

6. Proceedings of the General Court of 
Proprietors and the Court of Directors of 
the East- India Company, approved and 
confirmed by the Board of Commissioners 
for the Affairs of India, specifying the 
particulars of all compensations, superan- 
nuations, and allowances, granted to re- 
duced officers and servants oflhe Company ; 
also, to commanders, officers, and others, 
lately belonging to the maritime service of 
the East India Company, whose interests 
are affected by the discontinuance of the 
Company's trade, together with the reso- 
lutions of the Court of Directors granting 
any pension, salary, or gratuity, during 
the preceding year. 

INDIA INDEMNITY BILL. 

The Chairman.* * I have the honour to ac- 
quaint the Court, that a bill having been 
introduced to Parliament, * to indemnify 
the Governor-general, and other persons, 
in respect of certain acts done in the ad- 
ministration of the government of the 
British territories in the East- Indies, sub- 
sequent to the 2 2d day of April 183d, 
and to make those acts valid,* a copy* of 
such bill Is now laid before the General 
Court.” 

• Sir C. Forbes . 11 1 should like to know > 
the contents of the bill.** 

The Chairman. ** It shallbe read.” 

•' The clerk then read the bill, Which, 
after reciting tbeSd and 4tb William IV., 
cap. 85, which was to take effect on the 
22d of April 1834, and stating, that 
Lord W. Bentinck, had been appointed 
Governor General of India, and William 
Blunt, Esq., Alexander Ross, Eml, Wil- 
liam Byam Martin, Esq., and Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, Esq., were appointed 
respectively, first, second, third, and fourth, 
ordinary members of council, and SirCharfes 


,, ,3. Proceedings of the Court of Directors 
ef the East. India Company, approved and 
confirmed by the Board of Commissioners 
ibr the Afihirs of India, respecting the 
compensation to be granted to certain per- 
sons, whose interests are affected by the 
abolition of the China factory. 

4. Return of salaries and allowances 
directed during the preceding year to be 
♦paid to the officer appointed by the Com- 
missioners for the Affairs of India, to attend 
upoothe India Board, during the winding 
up of the commercial affairs of the East- 
India Company. 

5. A list specifying the particulars of 
fbe compensation proposed to be granted to 
certain persons lately belonging to the ma- 
ritime service of the East- India Company, 
.under -an arrangement sanctioned by the 


Theopbilus Metcalfe, Bart, to be Gover- 
nor of the Presidency of Agra ; it went 
on to set forth, 

“ That, on the 22d day of April 1834, Lord, W. 
C. Bentinck wa*, in consequence of ill-health, at 
Ootacamund in the presidency of Madras, and Sir 
Charles Theophllus Metcalfe and Will 'am Blunt 
were at Calcutta ; and Alexander Ross, William 
Byam Martin, and Thomas Babington Macaulay 
were not in the East- Indies; and Lieutenat-Colo- 
nel William Morrison, who had been appointed by 
the Court of Directors a provisional councillor of 
India, was in Mysore; for these and other reasons, 
the government of the territories belonging to the 
East-India Company in India was administered for 
a time otherwise than in accordance with the said 
recited Act of 3d and 4th William IV. ; and it is 
expedient that the said Lord William Cavendish 
Bentinck, and h'ir Charles Theophilus Metcalfe 
and William Blunt, and all other persons by whom 
the said government was so administered, and all 
persons acting under the order of them or of any 
or either of them, should be indemnified, and their 
acts rendered valid : be it therefore enacted by the 
Majesty, by and with the 
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i — t ot aaft m*- submit the petition to the opinion of the 

EM 

the Oii Unl wnttom Caveauish Beaflnck, Sir 
CharlasTbeophUus Mctcalfe»and WiUbmBliftfc 

1 pe r sons.who a 


court | aad eMl bribnppy mny ex. 


and also the several person* who at any Ui 
W mm &hjf April 1891 , Wens or acted as a 


f Bdof Api 
of thnoaunril of 


India* endetooall panouacOo 
ay or either qf 
uid against all 


wider U* authority of them or any or either 
diem, Inan he indemnified, from Mid agai~ * 

Uoti MM, salts, prosecutions, end penalties 
aptwtr* oo aecount of ailor w efts, matter*, mft 
things whatsoever done, or authorised by the said, 
governor-general end vice-president and members 
afeoMactt,«vaiiy,erafebftOf thara,ortoy MypeK 
too or persona acting under the authority of them 
or of any or either or than ; so only and provided 
that mcq ads. ra tte n s, and ddngs shall have toean 
done, ordered. directed, or authorised tend M$ in 
the exercise of the administration of the goverp- 
raent Of the British territories In the East-Indies; 
betweso theaeid AM of April 1854 , end the 1st of 
January 1835.” 

Sir C. Forbes said, the Act of Parliaiuent, 
be bed thought, bad been more compre- 
hensive. However be hoped that this 
would not be the last Act brought into 
Parliament to alter or amend, if not to 
annul, the bill which had produced so great 
a change in 4te Company. 

The Chairman said, this Id 11 had been 
rendered necessary by the peculiar eircuuar 
stances of the case. The fact was, that 
the new Aot of Parliament could not be 
earned Hite effect at the time specified. The 
bill did not strive till the 23d of April, 
though it was enacted that its operation 
should commence on the 22d of April* 
This bill merely went to legalize certain 
acts dene by Government that were at 
variance with the new law, which law the 
parties bad not received at the time those 
acts were directed. Ships had been de- 
tained for two or three months : and no 
opportunity afterwards offering to send 
despatches to India, the Court of Direc- 
tors were obliged to have recourse to an 
ovsorland communication. 

Sir C. Forbes said, he did not mean to 
blame -the Court of Directors. The neces- 
sity in Ibis case arose from the singular 
r in which the Charter Act was 
through Parliament, at the latter 
of the session. It was that circum- 
stance which rendered it impossible that it 
could be carried into immediate effect. 

^EQUALIZATION OP DUTIES ON EAST AND 
WJ58T-INDIA SUGARS. 

Ibo Chairmen . — <* I have die honour to 
acquaint the court, that ft is made special* 
for the purpose of laying before the pro- 
prietors the draft of a petition to Parlia- 
rtrtent, praying for a reduction of the duties 
on the productions -of British India, I 
•need not call the attention of the proprie- 
tors particularly to this subject A peti- 
tion a i the some nature was p r ese nted So 
^Parliament last year, by the then president 
of the Board of Control ; but it was not 
attended with the success which I had 
hoped. I trust, however* that the petition 
now before the coo it will be pamaoted u»- 
‘der mode btoqnbb circumstances. I shall 


planation that may be called i 

Mr. Fielder.-~- u Why is aot rum* the 
prodtt* of she fqgai&efnt, I mrmdjs ot d late 
the petition?** . , 

The Chairman suggested that ibe peti- 
tion should bt.rtod hefonc ibjy .fftKumioe 
took place. . / 

The petition was’ then reed ap fbllpws *— 

“ Tbs humble patiikra of tfeoCaafc-todlaCat- 
pany, .>* - ' ' 

«• Shewetfr,— That mm* traf Bftakft tofMia. 
iWMjreasMeAfmmi 
ououre ole House, an 


crane* imposes upon ok 
of British Iodic imported laurtMa aotvyc mast 
especially upon the article of sugar; hntftwraaat 
deemed ex p e di e nt at that titanic enter upon the 

ceoMMidiSaeftbe report to whkh tb*rpeti0on 
hriirt fS na 

•• That m the nft at l o n la wtol eh yow yfeftol i— i 
riaed ******* lag la WKierthe Act of M and 
Us present M^esty. cap. 85. they (eel th nw e ri n 
called upon to press most eeroraGy upon . the 
atttadfemef year HSoohraWe Boose the any 
and Indisputable (Mps which that erapinr haste 
the reltefttow sought hi favour of her productions 
—4i relief mast twfmtiy catted for; nofoKdy as«e- 
^ the wetfift of Jadl** but that of Grant Bri- 


" With this view, your petitioners would hum- 
bly represent* 

“ That under the present schedule of customs’ 
duties, sugar, the produce of British India, b sob- 
- - ’ f or Ste per cwt , wMht sugar im- 


ported from the Mauritius apd the British colonise 
la America and the West- Indies 1 


jected to a duty 

- -* Msutatu ana l 

i is chargeable with 

ity of only 24s. per cwt. 

That sugar, which is an article Indigenous ft 
the eoll of India, to capable of betoig onttWatedto 
Lit that its cultivation to 


aduh 


cumstances. 

'* That the cdt ton and eftber fabrics of India are 
charged with the following heavy duties, eft.) — 
" Manufactured ootton, 10 per cent, ad eulerem ; 
raanofoctured sBk, 80 per cent ad txbssrm whiter 
the weeden fabrics of Greet Britain am tm posted 
into ImUafoeof duty, and cotton aadallfcpteeor 
goods of British manufacture upon payment of p 
duty of two and a-half percent. 

"" That the preference thusgivea to t 



from England to India has nearly aaniliilated the 
manafactures of India, vast numbers of the na- 
tives who were dependan t a pen this bran ch of 
industry for a livelihood being consequently re- 
duced to the greatest distress from want of em- 
ployment, while the resonrees of the country see 
materially impoverished toy the rtlsanuapgnin - * 
Its agriculture, manufactures, and external < 
taoerce. 

" That, by the addftkmal t 

India under the late Act of 1 . _ 

penaes of its gover n ment will be largely t 

whilst by that Act, India is deprived of the i 
which the Company's former 
yielded toward* defraying the t 
and towards effecting the tern 
a fovourable raft of exchange. 

*• That, in addition to the sum . annually dp- 
mended for the political and military charm* at 
ttoe Government of India peyabfe hi EngbaftCn ft- 

of East- India Stock, and to me* bdfeotetriEE 
on acamnt of Indian debfe f 
the same time wltbdnwn.p 
toy the transfer of private f 

That, todbetaane * 

India, her exports nr 

S uite; and that, In the ^ 

>e Bast- India Company 
China, your pe tiri ooers ardi 
site funds caooot toe 
encouragenrintbeattb 

•calttvata tfee i rqU, to 

draw forth its sftoaroai in a 
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provide for the payment of the commercial import* Hottfft. He wat adr ry, bowavaf (O my. 


1(1 UOI1UCA1 Utrui. ... 

*4 Your petitioners, therefore, humbly pTay that 
your Honourable House will be pleased to sanction 
and direct the admission of sugar, the produce of 
British India, into the United Kingdom at thesame 
rate of duty as is charged upon sugar imported 
from the Mauritius and the British Colonies in 
America and the West-Indie* ; and that the cotton 
and silk manufactures of India imported into the 
United Kingdom may be put upon the same foot- 
ing in respect of duty as British fabrics imported 
into India, so ns to place the trade of the two 
countries upon a system of perfect reciprocity ; 
and further, that your Honourable House will be 
pleased to grant such other relief in the premises 
a i to your Honourable House may seem meet. 

And your petitioners wiU ever pray.” 

The Chairman," Now, gentlemen, with- 
out enlarging on the subject, or entering 
into any explanation in the present stage 
of the question : I propose 

•« That this Court approve of the petition now 
read, and that the Court of Directors Uke mea- 
sures for its presentation to parliament.” 

The Deputy- Chairman (W. S. Clarke, 
Esq.) seconded the motion. 

Sir C . Forbes said, he most cordially 
supported the petition ; but he would take 
the liberty of suggesting that it would he 
improved, by Ibe addition of some other 
articles of great importance which ought 
to form part of the exports of India to this 
country. He alluded more particularly 
to coffee ; an article which they all knew 
was of very great importance. It was 
grown iti different parts of India ; and in 
Bengal he believed to a considerable ex- 
tent. But, whilst the duty on West-India 
coffee was only 6d. per lb. a duty of 9 d. 
per lb. was levied on East- India coffee — 
being an addition of 50 per cent. That 
duty, he understood, extended to Ceylon 
coffee; an extraordinary circumstance, 
because that island was under the crown. 
The difference in the amount of duty laid 
on the produce of the East and of the West- 
Indies, might excite surprise in the minds 
of some t he, however, was not surprised 
it It. No tyranny, no injustice, no op- 
pression, no neglect, that was manifested 
towards India, excited any surprise in his 
mind. He spoke of the conduct pursued 
with respect to India by the British Par- 
liament ; and, in making use of those hard 
term*— which were not more than truth 
demanded— he only spoke the language 
that had been used in another place, (namely 
In the House of Commons) in the session 
before last, when this very important sub- 
ject, the necessity of affording protection 
to the productions of India, was brought 
under the consideration of Parliament. At 
that time, several members pledged them- 
selves to introduce it again in tire ensuing 
session— expressing a determination to force 
it on the consideration of the Legislature, 
with a view of obtaining justice for India. 
He should allude particularly to the speech 
of Mr. Woolrychc Whitmore, a gentleman 
who* oti «U occasions, advocated liberal 
principles, with respect to trade, and who 
he regretted was not now a member of the 


that the ieeuon of 1834 wae suffered to 
pan ever, without one word having heed 
udd on the subject ; and he regretted ex- 
tremely tire Ion of the advocacy of Mr. 
Whiunore in Parliament. That honourable 
gentleman's words on the occasion to 
which be alluded, were so remarkable, so 
cogent, and so just, that he hoped be would 
be allowed to quote them. On the 6th 
of July 1889, he found that gentleman, 
in delivering his sentiments on the East- 
India bill, expressing his objections to the 
enormous power, the unconstitutional 
power which that bill conferred on the 
Governor- General end Council, Mr. 
Whitmore then proceeded to say : 

“ But, before I take leave of this subject, I can- 
not abstain from again raising my voice against 
the Injustice of the principle which Imposes pro- 
tecting duties upon East-1 nd is produce. To admit 
the manufactures of England into India at a small 
rate of duty, and to exclude from the ports of this 
country the raw produce which India wonld send 
back in return, by imposing upon that produce d 
higher rate of duty than is imposed upon similar 
prodace coming from any other of our possessions, 
appears to me to be so monstrous, so manifestly 
unjust, not only to the people of India, but la 
many instances to the people of England also, 
that I am surprised that such a princljde should be 
adopted by a government professing otherwise such 
wise and liberal doctrines on the subject of com- 
merce. 1 cannot look upon it in any other light 
than that of an odious tyranny, which restricts 
the Industry of the cultivators of India, and gives 
a great check to the manufacturing energies of 
England." 

The injustice of tliie non -reciprocity sys- 
tem, was borne out by one of his Majesty's 
then ministers, Mr. PouleU Thomson, 
who said : 

“ On looking through the customs duties. 1 do 
not find that there are many article* in which there 
Is such a difference of duty as to be prejudicial 
either to the manufacturers or producers of raw mar 
terial in India,” 

Who would have thought of bearing 
such a declaration from the Vice-president 
of the Board of Trade ? Did it not shew 
the grossest ignorance ? It proved very 
clearly the total inattention, not only of 
Parliament, but of his Majesty's govern- 
ment, to the subject of India. He went 
on to sey : 

" One bon. member mentions cotton— the differ- 
ence there is not much ; but I was going on to stale 
the several articles— few in number, I believe, 
though they may be supposed to be considerable in 
amount— upon which there does exist a consider- 
able difference of duty ; and 1 allude particularly 
to the two articles of sugar and coffee, with re- 
leroooe to the lattor, I must fairly admit, that I 
believe considerable benefit would arise to the 
Eatt-Indles, If the coffee produced there were ad- 
mitted at the seme rate o# doty as the produce of 
the West- ladies, and I think it aquation every 
way worthy of consideration hereafter ; because it 
fnust be Obvious to every ode Who has considered 
jthe sutyect, that there is mm a co m p l et e nxmp- 
poly in favour of West-Indie coffee, end that the 
effect of that monopoly wiO naturally he consider- 
ably to raise the priest eoneeemsitly, the con- 
sumption of the article must be diminished, union 
the duties be equalized, and the coffee of the East 
admitted on the same terms as those of the West?- 

S ee, With regaed to sugar, I differ frsm my 
friend behind me as to the power of the East- 
e* to supply us with a quantity sufficient for 
oar consumption, even If the duties were equa- 
lized. I will not venture to predicate what might 
itized by GOOgle 
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with -greater advantage than at present; thett, per- 
hq»* tjp JCiufe Indies may be able to aupply iu 
with all that our consumption would require ; but 
’as 1 threvfte stauttb at present, I do not belle?*. If 
4he<4utfes ware eqaaliaed to-morrow, theft there 
would be any ponsideTAblq increase in the impor- 
tation of East-india 'sugars Into this country. If 
it were necessary to offer proofs In support Of this 
view, I might refer, to foreign markets, wharf Rest 
and West-lndia sugars have been admitted on the 
same footing, and where the former has never btien 
able to compete with the latter." 

• He (Sir C. Forbes) would ask, why 
should not the East- Indian producer be 
allowed to enter into competition with 
the West- Indian? Why, all the argu- 
ment* adduced by the Vice- President of 
the Board of Trade were decidedly in fa- 
vour of taking off the -protection giren to 
West-lndia sugar. According to his state- 
ment, fast* India sugar could not compete 
with West-lndia sugar abroad, where they 
both came into the market on equal terms : 

If so, where was the necessity lor continu- 
ing the high duty on East- India sugar ? If, 
unsupported by a protecting duty, West- 
lndia sugar beat East- India sugar out of 
the foreign market, it would heat it out of 
the home market also ; but he wanted to 
see the el peri men t honestly tried, and then, 
perhaps, the result would be found to be 
different. The right honourable gentle- 
man went on to say : 

*• In truth. It is only owing to a sort of acci- 
dental circumstance, that East-india sugar cocoes 
over here at all. It is only shipped, when other 
cargoes cannot be obtained, and is always esteemed 
as a sort of dead- weight. At the same time, I 
think k my duty toaddi as an Individual, that I 
cannot conceive any principle of justice upon which 
East- India sugar should be placed on a different 
footing from that of the West-Indies, and I hope 
the day will soon oome whep we shall see, what I 
consider this principle of injustice done away With ; 
but# aft the same time, 1 am obliged to confess, 
that* under present circumstances, all I believe 
that we can do. Is to admit the Injustice ef the 
principle, and ptacricaHV do nothing more. I be- 
lieve that the leafs of the West-lndia proprietors 
on the one hand, as to the injury that may be dope 
to them by the Importation of East- India sugar, 
are unfounded t end that, on the other hand, the 
expectations of those who think that great quan- 
tities of East-india sugar would be imported If the 
duties were equalised, are equally destitute of 
foundation. At the same time, looking at the 
change that has taken place in the East-india trade, 
and In the articles and manufactures which are 
sent out to India, I do hope that the time is not 
far distant when we shall be able to exchange our 
cotton and other manufactures for the sugar and 
other produce of our East- Indian possessions, on 
the same terms as we do with our possessions in 
the West-Indies." 

Such was the language that hehad heard 
In Parliament for the last 2 2 years. That 
was precisely the . language that was held 
on the discussion of the Charter in 1813, 
and on many subsequent occasions. When 
the trade to India was thrown open in 1814, 
they heard a great deal about the blessings 
of free trade ; but what sort of freedoiQ of 
trade was established ? Why the effect of 
the system was, to inundate India with the 
manufactures of this country, and total lj 
to destroy .the manufacturing industry of 
India. ( Hea r 9 hrar ! ) We sent out our 
goods to India at the low duty of 2} per 
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cent, while we loaded their silk manufac- 
tures, at one time, with a duty of 67 per 
cent.; this, he supposed, was called free 
trade ; but it was a mockery to talk of free 
trade when such a system prevailed. The 
consequence of this unjust system was, that 
India, during the last 20 years had become 
gradually more and mpre impoverished. 
Their manufactures were ruined, and the 
natives were pi evented from paying for the 
manufactures of Great Britain with their 
produce. A large portion of the returns 
were made in specie; and now India was 
so drained of the precious metals, tbax it 
was with difficulty the people coule pay the 
revenue wrung from them. Admitting 
that money must he forthcoming for the 
annuity and for other purposes, proper 
means should be devised for allowing India 
to send it home to this country on tbexno^t 
favourable principle, or, at all events, on 
terms the least disadvantageous by the ad- 
mission, on equitable terms of her products. 
Instead of that, sugar was all but prohibited. 
Instead of allowing British ships to embark 
in that carrying trade, the high duty effec- 
tually prevented it. lie believed that no 
East- India sugar at all was now brought 
to this country. Again, with respect to 
the cotton manufactured goods of India ; 
the imports, in 1814, from Bengal to this 
country, as stated by Mr. Montgomery 
Martin, in his able work, amounted to 
two millions sterling, and now they were 
considered of so little importance, that, in 
a return laid by Mr. Bering before the 
House of Commons, comparing the im- 
ports of 1834 with the imports of 1814, the 
cotton manufactures of India did not ap- 
pear even* to be noticed ; but this was not 
all. They had not only destroyed the col - 
t oil manufactures of India so completely 
as to put an end to the exports of that 
country to the amount of .£2,000,000; 
hut they had actually sent out to India, 
during the last twenty years, cotton ex- 
ports, which went on gradually increasing, 
till they amounted now to £7,000,000, 
Mr. Martin said £8,000,000, to the 
Eastward of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
al ogetl er making, when added to the 
£2,000,000 formerly exported from Ben- 
gal to this country, £10,000,000 with 
reference to this single article of cot- 
ton. Such a system operated directly 
against the interests of the people of India. 
The calculation to which he had referred 
did not include cotton twist. In 1814 , a 
very small portion of that article was ex- 
ported to India — but the quantity now 
amounted to about 8,000,000 lbs. Thus 
they had effectually destroyed the cotton 
manufacture of India ; and, having done 
so, they most unjustly refused to receive 
from them the manufactures that still re- 
mained. But, said the Vice-president of 
the Board of Control, 

*A frdonot fi»d that there art many articles in 
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*‘I rrpTet, that in this bill, *o little attention 
has been paid to the extension of the trade with 
India. 1 am sure, had the Board of Director* had 
the power, they would have reduced the enormous 
duties now paid on the admiKion of the produce 
of India into this country. I really ihould desire 
to have, If possible, from his Majesty’s minister*, 
some dt flnie answer, ifor no distinct statement 
upon the subject had yet lieen given,) with respect 
to the admission of Bengal sugar into this country. 
The tonus of its admission at 


me to be alike unjust to Indin an 
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ttoriofrsw material In ^ Ijrought forward, in the manner it ahoutd 

wfcy, the lery ide* of putting tbe natives bw. ***•*>- it UHi grt'te 

go a (bating With their British fellow -sub- °t complaint, » more decided me». 

'Odets in this Country, Would be hailed tv ** rB » «** not adopted in the present t*»- 
Utetfr , witli pleasure, ' lliey bad heard • rhe speech of Mr. Tddfl, who, lie 

.'Wtaa declamation iftfout there being no regretted to hear, s*te not -now a member 
dfethietion bet ween British subjects in of the House Of Commohs, in the course 
tittiJ arid here.’ ’He couTd only wish that *■>« detate to which lie had alluded, was 
' such wns the fact — hut lie felt that it wns worthy of notice He said : 

not. (Hear, hear /) They had been told that, 
by the new Act of Parliament, no differ- 
ence could any longer exist between the 
situation of natives of India, under our 
away, and British subjects, in the most 
* extensive sense of the term. Facts, how. 
ever, did not justify any such conclusion. 

Having alluded to the observations made 
in Parliament by Mr. Whitmore and Mr. 

Poulctt Thomson, he felt very great 
pleasure in noticing the able speech of a 
right honourable director (Mr. C. Fergus- 
son) oti the same occasion ; and he felt 
the more pride in doing so, because, in 
the House of Commons, less notice ap- 
peared to have been taken of the poor na- 
tives of India than of the poor Poles. 

( Hear t hear /) But very different from the 
•peeefa of the right honourable director was 
that delivered by another honourable mem- 
ber, who said, 

" Am the represent* tH* of a manufacturing dia- 
erict, I wiah, oa the part of toy ettoedtuenu, to 
•apneas the gratitiid* which tbayMtd his Mm- 
Jaatj’a min liters for the totraduefion of .this dm- 
fine; a meas ure they juifly Conceive to be mast 
ianetefclto the* Wife* alto the ns 

liaral welfare of the r(*nm«in *fM tosanfactSiei 
this country." ( 

Mo this honourable member thanked the 
Oovern m em Ur Whaixbe? bad deaa forthe 
mami fact n rea Of this country t but than 
came the qumtinfi, arhat bad* they done 
far the no apufa u tu ree of India? (Hear, 
bear/) For theme mean u factum from which 
the natives of India formerly derived ao 
tnucb benefit ? ( J7vwr , > hear, f ) Heaa were 
jffi,QQ0,00O of anand exports; upon Which 
tba welfare of ao many subjects of the Bri- 
tish crown depended, r emo v ed from India. 

That "was tbe benefit conferred on the mt- 
tHifactutvs of India; but thosewho buffered 
were native* of |ndia-*-their voice was not 
heard in thsa country. By whom ware tba 
plppte of India r tp r ea e n fod in tbe House 
of Commaoa ? By abOat hdf-a-doxeh 
member* , who toek that honest Interest In 
the Ofiaim of India, which eVery British 
foem fo r of p trti a iwe n t , and, above aB t 
Which every British atateam an was bound 
to taka. Blew . wev* tbe supporters Of 
Jodfa tp be found? If In the House of 
Common** why did they remain qofct? 

Why wdee they silent dfirfag the whole of 
|be>* session? With mapeot to thdr uir> 
fortannte. sugar petition, be knew not who. 
ther it aws ever considered at all. It might 
have been laid on the table at two or three 


present appear in 
id tothfeoountry.** 

Amongst those members whose conduct 
deserved praise, was Mr. Ewart, who 
spoke with sense and moderation on this 
subject. That hon. member bad spoken ge- 
. norally of the difficulty of obtaining re- 
turns for our exported manufactures, and 
lie expressed a hope that government wpold 
'give increased facilities to 1U9 produce of 
free labour wherever it could fie obtained. 
Now he hoped that Mr. Ewart would per* 
severe in carrying that sentiment into effect, 
not only in justice to die natives of Indie, 
but even for the benefit of e considerable 
number of his constituents, who thus 
might, for their goods, be enabled to 
receive the prodnee of India. It Wta a 
curious fact, that in (he Whole oF this de- 
bate, be did not ’find a word front any 
member of the BOardifif Control, ‘on this 
peculiarly important subject; none of thetn 
touched at all on ft; They did not go tfte 
length of Mr. P. Thomson —they did not 
give the natives of Indie eve* the forty 
^Consolation, tb*t justice Would be dorie 
to them u hereafter .* 1 At this he was cer- 
tainly very much astonished. He hmketf at 
these matters with very great anxiety ; and 
be wished particularly to know what was 
the opinion of die present First Lcrti of 
the Treasury on this important question ; 
bnt he could only find a feW words from 
him during the whole of the disCussfort on 
the subject. Mr. Charier Oftnt, in Intro- 
ducing the bill, had declared that itvtatlM 
be equaHy betiefldid to India aftfl to Eng- 
tshd. Let that fret be Once proVCd; and 
he should be perfectly xitfcfivd: finch, 
however, was not the Cnsc. TTie natives 
of India were fitot properly frbres^itCd 
wtfenthvbrtl Was? passed, and CtinttO trendy 
tlie advantage* wW alt oft one's! (ft. H* hira 
always maintained, anfl would maintain, 
•tlrirt tWlnteTcsts of the natives of Indff had 
been Completely sacrificed. Mr. Charles 
Grant had spoken confidently Of- die ad van - 
'tages which both pnrties would derive froth 
this compromise, a* he called it. If was. 


cfdack in tbe morning ; . but, he believed, however, a bargain which saddled tfte Indian 
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revenue with a payment or £6 30,000 an* 
Mj) eod^e cotfld itoi ptrbeive whatbe* 
*tfi«(««s eobfetfed tm India in mum. Od 
f fcvaneaeecasio* Sir H Peek Nad afgtfted 
(fctethe u o tw i f ry wai not at alt pledged 
ekl» Aspect to the annuity , and that iff 
wav ah arrangement entirely between the 
Company and India; that it depended 
wholly on 1 the femme of lotfia. He hoped, 
biamr, feet the right bon. baronet would 
now praet himaelf mow alive to flic affair* 
of Inditv Ir was especially bU dotytddo 
ae. In truth, he thought, that riithilm 
etce p d e n of Mft Wynn, the promintt* 

. memhm of the House of Commons had 
neglected their duty, in taking so small a 
part In the discussions upon this Vital <}Ue& 
tioO* Sir ; R. IVel was, more than any 
other taan, bound to stand forward for the 
purpose of rendering justice to the pttiptfe 
it India, for bis worthy father bad derived 
aawch of hit wealth from India. He was 
die drat manufacturer of cotton goods fid 
this country who had deluged India with 
fabrics of that description. In 1810 and 
1811 that worthy individual had sentorit 
an immense consignment of cotton goods 
to India. He did not blame him ; far to 
eay the truth, he bad followed the exam* 
pie himself (a Jang/?/)— He had had some 
convei sat i en with that excellent individual 
oti the subject, and be bad expressed to him 
his astomshment at hia hiring sent out 
ah' that dote goods to the amount of 
.jflOtyXftr ■ His answer was, that the 
goods bad been lying on band for some 
years, and lie was very glad to get rid of 
them out of bis .warehouse* on any terms; 
It eras sending owl three articles at a 
comparatively trifling price to Bombay and 
the other meaidenriet, that filet destroyed 
the Indian cotton manufacture; had it ap- 
posted that Mr. Petl’a fktber had realised 
a very fair and handsome profit for goods 
that wars of no wse to' him. He (Sir C. 
Forbes) followed the example, and sent 
oat in ooe ship cotton-good* to the amount 
of £48,000.— «He went to various shops 
and warehouses in London, examined all 
thaw cheap wares, and he purchased to that 
amount. He bought air the cheapest cot* 
tan goods that he oeutd see, and be found 
the speeulaboa answered exceedingly well. 
—The eottane were add at an low a price 
i* India a* to astonish the nctrfes, and the 
result was that ihawYnamifeMwe was aanU 
Mktedi^He hajmd theboh. Chairman (to* 
wards whom hrfett tfo'afntoia gratfrude 
oowecDUW^afl thiMnfhrwt which he had 
taken 'fodyeamrih fe***flM#s of India, and 
tan pdnwtihirty WkH' refetbbee to the 
sugar question)^ Wtadd not relax bis en- 
daaVoors to obtain joetide for the fastrves 
of ln di a . HS thought they ought to com* 
.ana uperaafowi' wftb an appeal to both 
hn aa m lefipathaownr. He. coaid wish to 
me-sbe watted otaimfoctareeof this country 
repmd by* wigats rfnd> other articles the 
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produce of India. He suggested that the 
ertirie Of fkw-IndiaObflfee sbttM be iaL 
abided ' in the peth&n, a* well Ss ram t 
and there werettnutv other pritdaNftfoiirbf 
Efet-Indiaa growth foe ft OOghfi netfb lift 
lost sight of* There Wat, for ibktante, *t 
article of g fe wfew iibpohamee, nOtarfy, 
pepper, wWchriori paid h duty'hf f». pA* 
11* Again there WS* arrbwirOot WMA was 
produced ^ow the bf lilabar coast; ib datut- 
deVai.k* quan title* amf of eVcvUedt qttiiitf, 
upon which n duty of 19s per cWf. w« 
levied, whilst that which was imported 
from the West- Indies only paid a duty 
of lrf. per lb. This was one of the arti- 
cles which Mr. P. Thomson appeared to 
have overlooked, when he asserted that 
there was mrt such ait inequality of dnties 
on the prodace of t lie West and East- 
Indies as was prejudicial to the latter. A 
perfect system of reciprocity ought to be 
established with India. At present, an 
extraordinary species of reciprocity ex- 
isted. We took all w’e could notn India, 
and gave nothing ia return. {Hear, hear f) 
It was extraordinary that, while ibis coun- 
try endeavoured to force on other state* 
its system of reciprocity, which was re- 
jected by them with disdain, that all par- 
ticipation in it was studiously withheld 
from India. AVI>en he looked at the enor- 
mous sum which India was called upon to 
pay annually for charges and remittances 
to this country, it appeared to him that, 
unless Indian produce was admitted on 
more favourable terms, that country would 
not be able to bear the burden ; the Com- 
pany would be deprived altogether of re- 
mittances from India, except through the 
medium of a direct trade with that coun- 
try. He felt this the more strongly, after 
the change which had taken place iu re- 
ference to the China trade. He ooly 
wished that he might be mistaken in some 
of his views regarding that trade ; but he 
thought it was very likely, from what had 
recently occurred, that we should be ex- 
cluded entirely from the Chinese empire, 
and that our commerce would Ire reduced 
to nothing but a mere ffnuggtfng trade. * 
Mr. Cvtlar Ferpiston said, the Attention 
of the Court haring been felled to the re- 
port of a debate, in the eourse of which he 
appeared to have midi some obfervMtaw; 
be begged leave id after a fori ; remarks. 
In the first place, he could efcsOfe the bon, 
baronet foal, if hr "Would ;he*pteafed Ml 
refer More perrieufiafUy t6 defcem 4a 
(hat publication (T/ri 
fnent) frond which he had qdtittd, h ^ fefihk l 
find hi* (Mr. Fergussoh'sJ turttfie ntemfcftaad 
more frequently than lie imagfoed* ’ BfiiMa 1 
he had had the honour of a teat f ft 
ment, no one Instance bad dcchrrtdy A k feli 
the affairs of India were Under dtearipri 
that he did not take tb* bppofi tiaiff 4* d*d 
liver hie Opinion 'apoft wk fftb f fel£ t i 'Ho 
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tb* injustice, a nd foe hardships imp**# 
upon the people, of India, and raised hh 
leice agsinatfoe unfairness of the system 
hgp which India had bean too long go- 
vffnii, He aaror had concealed his opi- 
nion on this subject ; and notwithstand- 
ipg hit attachment, to the late edmfoiette* 
tiow, ha eenghad, ou^y-omt oceaiioo, 
varied. foots* foe view ha. had Jong taken of 
the government of hntia, eifoer whe# ha 
bold office with that administration, <oy ut 

fo parliaments* priva^fofovjdiud. Ho 

^ad ever; hejd his viaw* on the qoestioa 
independent of party ; and so long as life 
Enable taiqpts could he fnado available in 
forwarding foe welfare of Jndfe* hi* facto 
exertions should oarer be. wanting. { ffaer.j 
Ha was exceedingly sosry tp M»»V du*r 
i*g tha whole of the discussion, in p srife* 
sweat on the Eartnfodra, WR*. the 
oqmpfeto rijidifferencp was {manifested out 
oC doprs oo the subject, Theraferp it Wif* 
(fast fa* had seen reports of debates which 
bad occupied eight or, . tap bau*S nod itv 
which ho bad himself taken' an active part* 
qoafined to the spaprpf brtf a column of 
a newspaper. The public, it appeared 
the% were ignorant of the great in»por T 
aanee- of this question, and were perhapa 
ignorant of it tofoiadajn r This was ex * 
treatyU unfortunate) became a. question 
more deeply important tp the interest* of 
the people of this country, as well as to 
the padres of India, could scarcely be 
fenagfoed. {Hear, hear f) Shr Robert jPeel 
did {eke a part in those discussions, «L 
though he did not speak much. There 
ware pot many members of parliament 
who were prepared to take a prominent 
part in the discussion of tbit interesting 
but complicated subject* Still he sou Id 
declare, that be never saw any indifference, 
with respect to tbe affairs of India, mani* 
lasted by the members of tbe House of 
Comtpone, generally speaking. On the 
contrary, he had seen much interest ex«- 
cited when the wrongs of ilia natives of 
India were brought forward ; and fee had 
uniformly observed, that a strong feeling 
wet manifested on behalf of those who 
bad been the oppressed, against the parties 
wrboy oa soma oocasioni, bad been the 
oppressors. Therefore, he could safely 
aefotbet there was no want of fair feeling 
ow foie subject in tbe House of Commons; 
bat be was compelled to add, that therp 
did Mist a deficiency of juat feeling with 
reference to it out ef doors, arising, most 
geabablvj from the absence of accurate 
Ipowkdge upon Indian affairs* The bon* 
faqruget had alluded top speech delivered 
by hff. Foufett, Thomson, Now, In fafe 
WPtobmt foey would bs very fortunate if 
they .could extract from the present minis* 
term anch a. dedarstio# as that which had 
hto made by &*. Feulefo Thomson ; for 
that right horn gentleman bad. admitted 
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contended, Rn Pouktt Thomson xeid* 
*he eonW not cototfee euypriodptaiof 
justice upon Which East* India, setose 
should be placed on a diffVetwt footing 
from that of the WesUlndiW North# 
(Air. Fargusaon) should like to beards 
Similar declaration from the present pre* 
tident of the Board of Trade. He should 
he glad to hear that rigbv ben. gentle- 
mo say .that the productions of the West- 
Indies abould not overpower those of the 
Eui) through the medium of unequal 
duties. Such an expression of opkuott 
would, he bad no doubt, base very con- 
siderable weight with the Govncaaaeo*. 
With respect to Mr. Charles Grant, fa# 
Would say, that no individual, p o ss es se d * 
warmer feeling, or entertained at greater 
desire to serve India than that right bon, 
gentleman did. These were .many parts 
of the bill introduced by that right bent 
gentleman that required serious 4PQjridera« 
tie#, in order to their producing a practical 
and beneficial result, Thera wa^ foi m- 
stance, that portion of if which enacted* 
that oo difference either of religion on of 
colour should exclude from office* H# 
had expressed a hope when the measure 
wee under discussion, that ibis part of it 
would not be suffered to remain a mar# 
dead letter* He bad said, “ if you really 
mean to benefit tbe natives of Indie— if 
you really wish that the natives should bo 
actively employed— lat this provision be 
carried into full effect ; do net allow tbe 
natives to say, that you hav# pasted due 
act merely to delude them ; (floor, hear /) 
but prove by your conduct that you really 
mean what you say**— {Hear* Avar/)— Xt 
Was right that he abould observe* that in # 
great part of thia important legislative 
meaauro ho did not concur* He, along 
With that excellent mart S hr ft. Iogti%haa 
opposed certain parts of the measure Upon 
principle* It was now Iwncve* law % and 
(aa it was the fashion to aay) it waa their 
duty to obey it, and to endeavour to git# 
it the fullest effect, With respect to thia 
petition he entirely concurred . hi jta psayart 
and would give it his n>ost strenuous sup- 
poft. He thought, however, that it might 
be extended to other artifJaa besides sugary 
if it were ooly to call the attantten of tha 
House to them. There were many articles 
of great importance, such at coffee end. 
pepper, for produor of India, Which in: few 
opinion aught to ho renforad in tbfeoonn- 
try on payment of foe same duties aa were 
required from thermo* favoured of <o#w 
cofonips. HwmsbedAo odddwitbo patfe 
tioo, as had been : suggested ft* him by aw 
honourable friend, that aU^r tides eg Iiu 
dian gn>wfo #qd t pruduea should ba skiK 
ported. Info Grow Bnfahi so foe low es t 
rate of duty, upon payment Of wHfoh shut* 
Jar article* wee# allowed to be imparted 
from foe most fovoutodnationworooiooiew 
When thv netition wsa feid before ParlUu 
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liL'rtf, he shottid unquestionably do hi* facturod in the Mauritius, whereas, in the 
duty. Indeed, no discussion had taken last year the produce amounted to tire 
place ori the subject c>f the interests of hundred and titty thousand pounds. Th» 
India, since he had been in Parliament, showed the efteet of the equalisation of the 
in which he had not taken a part. He wa9 duties; and he had do doubt that a similar 
happy to sny, that the present House of result would follow i# an equalization of 
Commons could boast of as many indivi- duty were adopted with respect to other 
duals who were alive to the interests of articles. With respect lo piece- goocte, the 
India as nny preceding Parliament. The imports from India thirty years ago 
manufacturing body of this country was amounted to two millions sterling; the 
deeply interested in the attainment of the Company’s investment alone being one 
object which the petition had in view ; and million five hundred thousand pound* 
he would ack, how could the manufac- sterling. Now their importation last year 
tures of this country be sold in India, if amounted to only twelve thousand sis 
the produce of India were not taken in hundred pounds. At the former period 
exchange? It was most unjust, that sugar our export of goods to India amounted to 
tlie produce of the West- Indies should only little or nothing ; but at the present mo- 
pay a duty of 245. whilst East- India sugar menl British manufactures to the amount 
was burthened with it duty of 32r. It of one million nine hundred thousand 
was an immense tax on either, but it was pounds, or nearly two millions sterling, 
enormous with reference to East- India were aent to that country. 'Hie conse- 
sugar. It rendered the importation of that quence was that our manufactures had 
article almost impossible; it was in fact nearly annihilated the manufactures of 
saying to the East- Indian, “ your sugar India. But let a system of reciprocity be 
manufacture shall not exist.” He should acted upon — reduce the duties on Indian 
only farther say that, under all circum- manufactures to two and a half per cent, 
stances, and under every administration, and the coarser fabrics of India might stiU 
when the nirairs of the natives of India be beneficially imported into this country’, 
came under the consideration of the House In fact, the exportation of goods of that 
of Commons, he should be regularly at kind had already commenced. Now as to 
his post, and he should use his best endea- effecting the object of the petition, his right 
vours to have justice done to their East- lion, friend had given them a specimen of 
Indian fellow-subjects. In doing so, he the zeal and talent with which he meant to 
felt that he best supported the interests of aid and assist their views ; and it was his 
the country at large ; because he felt that intention before the close of the debate, to 
the welfare of India was intimately con- move that his right hon. friend should he 
nected with the welfare of Great Britain, requested to present the petition to the 
{Hear, hear f) House of Commons. He was sure that 

The Chairman lagged leave to observe, in undertaking that task, he would evince 
with reference to the amendment sug- all that earnestness and ability which he 

gested by his right hon. friend, tlmt the had this day exhibited on a small scale. 

petition as it now stood would embrace all With respect to presenting the petition to 
other productions of India, as well os the House of Lords, he had asked Lord 
sugar. Coffee was not specially noticed El lenborougb, whose feeling towards them 
in the petition ; but n cortun on i cation hud was of a friendly nature, whether he would 
been had with the President of the Board take charge of It ; but he had declined, as 
of Commissioners for the Affairs of India, it was connected with a very important 
and he entertained great hope that relief question — a question which belonged espe- 
would be afforded with reference to that cially to the House of Commons- namely, 
particular article. He w ished to rest the that of revenue.— A more important object 
case of India on a broad general principle, than that w hich they had in view could not 
He would say, “ give us reciprocity with be pressed on the attention of Parliament, 
respect to sugar, and every thing else will Every document necessary to the elucida- 
follow. Give us an equalization of the tion of the subject, should be ready for his 
duty on sugar, and wc shall soon have it right hon. frieod, who would without 
on coffee, and every other article of East- doubt be able to show to Parliament, that 
India produce.” Therefore it was that he it would be for the benefit oftbis country as 
thought it better to make the petition as w ell as of India to comply with the pray er 
simple as possible. Sugar was a very pro- of the petition. India gave much to thi* 
minent article both from its magnitude, country, —she imported British manufac- 
aud the convenience with which it could tures on a very large scale; and if Great 
be admitted into trading speculations. It Britain did not take her manufacture*, 
w ould be found that Mauritius sugar, prior from whence could she derive the means 
to the equalization of the duty, was manu- of meeting her political debt — and of dis- 
factured to a very trifling extent, but after- charging her various obligations ? He 
wards it increased five- fold in the course would not just now enter into a detail of 
of five or six year*. In 1826, otic bun- those obligations; be would only ob- 
dredlhou^aud pound* of sugar were intHt^ ed ^eL,||viwrHliy, that India wa* heavily 
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bmthm*d>bf.-*. l.rnm end thaltbc 
prank m motel* had alwndy boon drained 
ftmm th t, in q u iry. ntAtni. 

He knew- lb* tfe* deficiency of a metallic 
cifctiiatipg ; amdium was. 1 mwtiwly felt in 
]odi«< iiirt^ i* ary -at Urn 

pwa wt raqmepv.thNl craflioua should bo 
wd*t0>*iraoi>r*0e.fth»«sl«<>f the product 
oftbat ootmtry, iuprderUy thotdneara to 
ramble Indfe Ao,m#ci. ! tbe demand* that 
pqMtadupott bar. Ha should eay *edbmg 
farthe* but. reserve femtielf to. offer any 
espU na U o uaUtat, aught bo daatoed *e*a*» 
arar*. Hiamro qptoions.fraredraRJtotoi* 
oath* subject ;• many, year* ago 

advocated* the MM priufiipht <W 'mk&b> ha 
now cofttraulod.. 1 1 f i * mme deemed mom* 
*ray. to ietrodoooooflW specifically, be 
ahottW not object toil; bat ia Maepiokn, 
as> that article w**ru«*k • rapraatneo na id e* 
ration, and, as hotj hpp a d dpe ai favou r abl e 
mult, he thoughts* would, bo better to let 
thm petition stead in its pramttt tbepeyhod 
to roil their case on great loading and 
general y*iodplto^( Herat dear/) 

Mr. Fielder wished to apeak. on behalf 
of the natives af India, whom in streets 
weae deeply involved la the ^eeatloa be. 
fore the Court. He wished to iupludethe 
artkie »< rum’* in the petition, inaamech 
a* the same British capital and thill, with 
the spme native industry, at tha fame time 
that it raised auger would produce, vans 
•lap. He did not we why other at tick* 
pf the Eastern world should wot nice r be 
included, there being TO- nw s on,! he cow. 
Mdfcd, that the firm uatiees of Lodiaebouk* 
»0t. have full employ irvagrkuifljre.nvwell 
aatbe aettlera im the, Wnet.wT<Ifeert/>— 
However, respecting coffee, he did not 
know but it, might he well to cede tha 
benefit ofproducing that berry to the Weat* 
Iadiea, as some of those island* might noon, 
(if npt already) be exhausted, in so Aw as 
not to be able to produce the case to ad» 
vantage, though quite sufficient for coffee. 
Independently of these coneidarationvbu 
believed it waa now well ascertained the! 
the African bad shown no. {pea* inclina* 
lion to work in the West-India plantations^ 
except for their own consumption, and be 
would ask bad this not been fully exem- 
plified in the present agriculture of St, 
Qpmingo* oow under the sole dominion of 
people of colour. — (hear /)— He however 
believed that was not the case with respect 
to the production of coffee, probably on 
the ground that it required lest manage* 
iqfau, lest skill, and less labour. It might 
be well therefore to consider, that as there 
wfuia* unlimited quantity of land, inclina- 
tion and labour in India, for the production 
of the cane, the WesUlndia colonies might 
have es an equivalent for any loss in sugar 
and rum, a hill benefit in the article of 
coffee, giving each country every opportu. 
nity for its utmost exertions in making the 
best advantage of land, skill and labour,— 


(kra/)— Ioraspfcfet * the petition fte Bar-, 
uarneut, doubts had arisen as to the pp^r 
ba h ia euecess aflhj but be (Mr, was 
happy to S«y that ha had none whatever; 
far we had not the old ministry now * we 
bad now a new ministry, with 9k R. Peel 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer. Ha was 
certain that the Court would not he disap- 
pointed in the expeotatfoo, that the right 
non. geotleman would Jw in favour of the 
just claims, of the* natives of India upon 
England, He had ever shown hinjtself a* 
well the true friend of the natives of that 
vast empires as he hoi of the manufacturers 
and agriculturists of England* to whom, lug 
whole family were so much indebted. He 
knew that the drue interests of both parent 
aad colony were promoted by benefit* mu- 
tually conferred on each other.— (Hear/)— 
He regretted to say be could by no means 
speak »q favourably of tbo late minister* in 
regard to India, He waa not aware of any 
good they bad done, either to India or to 
her Company. There might however, for 
aught he knew, he some good, but admit- 
ting such to be the case be thought it could 
be of the negative kind only. (Hear !) — lit 
regard to tue culture of the cane, tbeic 
intentions clearly were to do absolutely 
nothing, at least so it appeared to him ; 
and he would atate his reasons for coming 
to such a conclusion. If the public press 
was correct, it appeased that, on a certain 
occasion, questions arose in another place 
respecting sugar, by the probability of a 
great deficiency in the supply from the 
West* India colonies, end every well* wisher 
of common justice to all our colonies, as 
well in the west min the east, would na- 
turally have expected that the deficiency in 
on# set of colonies should be supplied by 
tba other set, and consequently that India 
would have been uppermost in the head^if 
not in the breast of every English man. — » 
(Hear !)— Now waa that the case? Hu 
painfully said no. — He did not find that 
India was one* mentioned. Where waa 
the deficiency of sugar to come from ?< — Nq 
other place than Brazil. (Hear/)— The 
sugars of a Portuguese colony to lie poa* 
fiwrred to the sugars of our feDow-rabjecta, 
the natives of bountiful and grateful India, 
as she had been for centuries to England t 
{Hoar, hear /)— He could not do justice by 
any language of bis own to Sir R. Peel's 
Indian sentiments, and therefore he craved 
leave to quote that right bon, gentleman's 
own words:— 


•• He hoped that the hi J 

would brine forward the. motion of which he 1 „ 

some days since given notice, when the whole of 
this subject, as well as the injustice which it caused 
to India, would be fully discussed in all its bear* 
ings. Discriminating duties were generally bad, 
and their imposition between two countries in 
amity with each other, although it fright not lend 
to a war, wouM still Ik* > tderad as an act oi 
manifest hostility. How much more so, then* 
wwrid it not be, were a mother country end her 
coknlee to impoae such duties 1 The Home night 
be mated that the natives of India knew well tacit 
own Interest, and would, toe Id**, lttffet open the 
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enjoyment of their right*. At all event*, it would 
be but light Cor the , government to teJl thowe capi- 
talists who were going to embark In the trade to 
India, what «*<*uh ty thev would have for it* inve*t- 
nitnts. {Hear, hear!) India was at gTeat disad- 
vantage with our West-India colonies, from her 
distance and natural not it ion, and no unnecessary 
obstacles should tie thrown in the way of her ad- 
vancement. He did not wish to see any sudden or 
precipitate change: but every difficulty in the 
improvement of her commerce should be removed 
as soon as possible. Of all things, however, dis- 
criminating duties should not be contiuued between 
a mother-country and any of her colonies.’* 

He did not treat these sentiments as 
those of a man uttering words as a matter 
of course, or of a man whose mind w as li- 
mited to trade and agriculture; but those 
of a great statesman, taking into view not 
only England’s home dominions, but all 
her colonies in every quarter of the glohe, 
looking at them as a whole. These senti- 
ments were derived from great practical 
discernment on past, present, and probable 
future events. lie clearly lays down, that 
India has received injustice at the hands of 
England; and he solemnly assured the 
British House of Parliament that the na- 
tives of India knew- well their ow n interest, 
and that they would ere long insist on the 
enjoyment of their rights. And he plainly 
tells Parliament, that if England perseveres 
in her injustice towards India, the Govern- 
ment is bound to tell capitalists, embarking 
in the trade of India, what security they 
should have for their investments. Was 
not this a warning, and a solemn one, that 
unless justice is done India by Eugland, 
she will do it herself, and sever herself from 
England, following the example of Ame- 
rica ? (Hcar t hear !) It appeared to him 
(Mr. F.) that the sentiments of that right 
hon. gentleman in respect to India were 
well founded on events long past; for, 
looking to 1783, a time when England w as 
suffering from the severance of her Ame- 
rican colonies, as he conceived, from gross 
neglect and injustice, the attention of his 
then Majesty, and his governmeut, was 
most properly drawn towards India, as will 
appear from the King's Speech to Par- 
liament : 

44 Enquiries of the utmost importance have been 
lone and diligently pursued, and the fruit of infen 
will be expected. The situation of the East- India 
Company will require the utmost exertion of your 
wisdom, to maintain and improve the valuable ad- 
vantages derived from our Indian possessions, and 
to promote ami secure the happiness of the na- 
tive*.” (Adding on another occasion, treating of 
India) ' 4 The stale of the East-Indies is an object 
of as much delicacy and importance as can exercise 
the wisdom and justice of Parliament.” 

lie would take leave to inquire, whether 
every one present did not echo the senti- 
ments of dial great statesman, Mr. Pitt, iu 
1783, and of Sir Robert Peel, in 1834, 
that India was to be treated with wisdom 
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would follow her example, unless treated 
with the wisdom and justice due to so va- 
luable a colony. (Htarf) lie would ad- 
vert to another opinion, on the same great 
question of India ; he alluded to that great 
statesman, Mr. Fox. He did not concur 
in all of that great plan's political creed, 
yet fie, in common with all who knew him, 
must consider his opinions on any great 
question affecting the character and in- 
terests of England as connected with her va- 
luable colonies, as entitled to much weight. 
The language of Mr. Fox respecting In- 
dia, its trade and Company, is thus re- 
corded: — “ It was generally thought, that 
if Government should ever take the terri- 
torial possessions into their hand?, they 
would be under the necessity of keeping up 
a Company to carry on a trade, by which 
alone the revenues of India could be con- 
verted to the benefit of Great Britain ” 
(Hear, hear f) He referrred to this clause 
to shew that trade, and trade alone, tra* 
the only chain connecting Engtaod and 
India together— a mutual benefit to each 
other; in fact, the only permanent tie be- 
tween territory and territory. ( Hear / ) II© 
begged leave to refer to the opinion! oi 
Mr. Pitt, of whose character, weight, and 
authority as a great statesman, and a well- 
wisher to his country and her colonies, it 
was quite useless to utter a sentence, ex- 
pressed at a time when a question respect- 
ing the manufactures of England was 
strongly urged to the King's Government* 
Mr. Pitt on that occasion inquired, whew 
ther die claims of the manufacturers had 
not been listened to and provided for, and 
whether the exclusive privilege of the Com- 
pauv liad not been rendered subservient to 
the resources of the empire ? Clearly shew- 
ing, in his humble opinion, that India was 
made beneficial, and indeed subservient, to 
England’s home subjects. (Hear, hear /) 
The Court was well aware of the opinions 
of Mr. Dundas, the first Lord Melville, 
the tried friend of India, but he could not 
refrain from giving the sentiments of that 
great-minded man on one particular oc- 
casion. (Hear!) 

41 The importance of the immense empire of 
India (said he) 1? rather to be estimated by the 
great annual addition it make* to the wealth and 
capital of the kingdom, than by any eminent ad- 
vantage* the English manufacturer can derive 
from the consumption of the native*. England 
should secure to the natives a government and an 
administration of Jaw suited to their customs, 
habits, prejudices, and consistent with the British 
character for justice and integrity, to so valuable 
a colony.” 

With the Court's permission, he would 
mention the declared sentiments of one or 
two more of die friends of India. He 


and justice at the hands of England, would not omit doing justice to a gentle- 
( Hear , hear /) Such was the praiseworthy man, who, though closely connected with 
language of the King and his Government the trude and manufactures of Liverpool, 
at that highly interesting and critical period Glasgow, and Manchester, WA6 yet the 
of our colonial history, the time of our loss friend and well-wisher of the natives 
«f America, when we feared that India India— it was Mr. Ewart f v tb* member To# i 
• Digitized by vjOOv I ' ' ^ 
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Liverpool. lie would have alluded (o him 
iu the first instance, but for his being so 
wrapt up in admiration of the benevolent 
feelings of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
towards India and her tia.le, the remarks 
of that gentleman, Mr. Ewart. leading to 
the subject of debate, Mr. Ewart, on the 
subject of the sugars of India, observed, in 
another place : — 

" He concurred in the statement of the depres- 
sed condition of India. Justice ant! retires were 
eminently due from thh country to India, whose 
principal manufacture* had been ruined by tho*e 
of Manchester and Glasgow. /Hear/) The dif- 
fer en<e of duties on East add We^t-lndia produce 
imported into this country inras morn unis— on 
sugar the duty was 24>. per cwt. on West -India, 
oW Eaet-Indi* 32*. : on Wist* India rice the duty 
was iU , on East-India 15«, and proportions were 
pretty nearly the same oo coffee and tobacco. 
While u pun the article of pimento the \Ye»t»lndi«u 
growth had a duty of flrf. upon Importation, and 
that of India l a per lb. The French government 
acted very differently. Aw they admitted sugar 
from Pondicherry Into the ports of France at pre- 
cisely the same duty as they did from any other 
of their colonies he hoped that no time would be 
Idtft in making restoration to the people of India.” 

Such is the language and manly feet mgs 
of the friend of Liverpool, and of the ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester and Glasgow 
toward* the natives of India. {Heart hear!) 
He would only quote the sentiments of an- 
other great friend of India. He meant the 
boil. Director, Mr. Lyall. That hon. gen- 
tleman iu his place, with that warm feeling 
which did equal credit to his heart und to 
bis head, observed : — 

*« It was important that we should declare, and 
the declaration could not be made too soon, that 
our relations of commerce and all our intercourse 
should he founded upon those principles of jus- 
tice, without which it would be Impossible to con- 
duct the affairs of our Eastern possessions satis- 
factorily or safety. Let it not be forgotten, that 
notwithstanding the advantoi/es which we derived 
from our commerce with India, we received from 
that country a tribute of three or four millions 
annually, for which it derived in return nothing 
whatever, f le trusted that these points would be 
taken under tho com iteration of the House, and 
that they would be dealt with in a spirit of justice 
and sound policy.” (i/ear/) 

That hon. gentleman was fully borne out 
in his statement in regard to the tribute 
money, as appears by the accounts. By 
these accounts it is shewn, that a sum ex- 
ceeding three millions is annually remitted 
to England for ordinary claims, indepen- 
dent of large sums for claims of an ex- 
traordinary nature j and it will be seen that 
the ordinary and extraordinary claims last 
year required a remittance of £*6,016,000. 
{Hear!) In addition to these remittances, 
it most he recollected, that the remittable 
loan of nine millions must be provided for 
in 1836 and in the early part of 1837. 
And, as the natives of India did not grow 
rupees, how were they, independent of the 
large expenditure throughout that great 
empire, to be expected to supply these an- 
nual remittances of millions, unless we 
took the produce of her soil? He contended, 
that it would be utterly impossible that 
India could meet those constant annual 
drains, unless more encouragement was 
given to her produce, or to her manufac- 


tures. (Haar y hear f) He would only add, 
that with such a Government as we fortu- 
nately possessed, he thought there could be 
no doubt of the success of the petition ; and 
that the great important subject would he 
dealt with in the spirit of strict justice and 
sound policy. ( Henr % hear t hear!) 

Mr. Weeding said, that his opinions 
were so well known on the subject before 
the court, that he should have felt it unne- 
cessary to address them on it, if it were 
not for some remarks which had fallen 
from an hon. proprietor in allusion to the 
late ministry. Now he was not disposed 
to draw the same inference as to the sup- 
port of the present administration as the 
hon. proprietor had done. With respect 
to the petition, he concurred, that it would 
he greatly improved if the words “and all 
other productions of India’* were added. 
He did not think that, with all the aid of 
our machinery, we could got a sufficient 
supply of sugar from our West- India co- 
lonies ; nor did he think that with all the 
aid she could derive from machinery, India 
could he able to supply us with a variety 
of articles as she did before. As, then, we 
could not make India a manufacturing 
country, we were bound to encourage her 
agricultural productions. Let us make her 
an exporting country of these as much as 
we could — let her supply Great Britain 
with sugar and other produce of her soil, 
and if we did this, without laying any 
stress upon silks and cotton of East- India 
manufacture, we should have done much 
to promote the prosperity of India, and put 
an end at once fo the objections made hy 
the manufacturers of Manchester and Glas- 
gow. We did not want, nor would it he 
the interest of India that we should wish, 
to set her up as a rival to our manufac- 
tures. With all the advantage of pro* 
ducing the raw material on the spot, she 
never would be able to surmount the ad- 
vantage which we should derive from our 
improved machinery. Let us not then 
hold out a prospect to her which could not 
be realized, but rather encourage her in 
the production of those articles which. tho 
nature of her soil was so w ell calculated 
to produce. He was not disposed to lay 
much stress on what had been said of the 
payments to l>e made by India, and her 
remittances to tins country. India has got 
full and fair value for the sums which she 
was called upon thus to pay ; and as to 
the payments under the remit table loan J 
that was a transfer of one stock for ano- 
ther, hy which India herself was relieved/ 
It was said that India had to pay the an- 
nuity of £630,000 a year. Could it bo 
denied that India had got fu It value for it, 
in the stock and assets that had been trans- 
ferred to her? V. • t J »f 

Sir C. Forbc$.~~ What becomes of the 
transfer loan ? 

Di * oan Wl> *** rcn,lU 
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i In the same dray* H» waiiioi 
to ester into that sulject at pre te al ; 
W weald only oburw, that if people were 
disposed ta make » transfer, it woe mmely 
• cjumge of one stock into soother. Ano- 
ther pqint on which be wished to make o 
remark was, the observation of an boo. 
proprietor or rather, the app reh ension be 
seemed to fee), that the requisite feeds to 
meet tbf remittances from Iodia to Eqg- 
lend could not be supplied, unless ate 
assisted India by taking her produce. He 
entertained no fear of that kind. The 
diiFereooe ef exchange in the value of mo- 
ney between one country and the other, 
would alwsyVbe sufficient to draw a supply 
to it in proportion to the demand : but let 
it not for a moment be said, that unless 
eon cessions were made to India to the ex* 
tent they were now demanded, we should 
be unable to meet our engagements. That, 
ha was sure, could not be the case. It was 
not bit intention to propose any amend- 
ment in this respect, but he threw out 
these remarks for the purpose of shewing 
that there were no grounds whatever for 
any alarm, that we should not be able to 
meet the whole of our engagements. In 
conclusion, the bon. proprietor expressed 
his cordial approbation of the principles of 
the petition ; and he trusted that it would 
have that success with the Legislature 
which its justice and importance ought te 
oomtnand. 

The Chairman. — The bon. p r op rie to r 
name to think that India has been greatly 
benefited by the transfers that have been 
made to her. In tbit I do not concur with 
him. She has received the transfer, it is 
true, but she has now to pay additional 
burdens with diminished resources. 

Mr. Weeding , — “ What I stated was, theft 
India had been greatly benefited by the 
surrender that has been made to her of all 
our stock and assets • and as to the repay- 
ment of the remittable loan, it is a matter 
from which India mutt derive as much 
advantage in ooe way aa she lost in an* 


The Chairman could not concur in the 
view taken of this subject by the ben. pro- 
prietor. He (Mr. Weeding) seemed to 
think, that by giving up our forte and 
ether property, which we could never 
realise, we have greatly benefited India ; 
and that, in feet, India has been a great 

r ’ ter by the late arrangements. New 1st 
court consider for a moment her re- 
sources formerly, as compared with those 
which she now possessed- Formerly the 
China trade paid the dividends and part 
ef the home establishment ; but now India 
has to bear the whole charge of those di- 
vidends. together with the expense of a 
variety of new establishments, and this, 
he it recollected, after all the profits of 
the China trade have been taken from her. 


And what had she got in reman ? 


Just so 
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party as find bean redeemed by the sajhi 
of the com m er c i al assets : but wen dte 
equal to the annuity of £68Q>OOQ she heft 
now to bear? He denied that it m 
The next point was, would It he in the 
power of India td pay |ar political debt ? 
He thought she would bewefl able to pay 
it if this copotxr treated her as she oteh 
to be treated- trou^ the Remittance* wife 
Ipdip hq4 Wo obltsfid to make to this 
0 omU*y r her demand for a supply of the 
precious metals had been in creas ed, and 
she had bean compelled to obtain that sup* 
ply at a wy unfavourable rate ef exchange, 
and therefore* necessarily, at a great lofts. 
Now what they Abe Company) pro p osed 
by the bill for which they sought, was to 
prevent the necessity of India having re- 
course to that mode of obtaining the pre- 
clout metals. It was well known that she 
had no mines of her own, and that the 
only mode she had of supplying the me- 
tallic currency, was by giving her produc- 
tions in exchange. In order to assist her 
in this operation, and to enable her with 
greater facility to meet the engagements 
she has undertaken, England, to which sO 
much of her remittances were sent, should 
receive her produce in lieu of tboee remit- 
tances. In this way she would be placed, 
as ha contended she bad a right to be 
placed, on the footing of the most favoured 
colony. He could not understand why 
the Mauritius should be more fevoored 
than older British colonies ; he could oat 
see why such a preference should be g i ven 
to the Mauritius beyond that which was 
given to India. If we looked to the ex- 
tent of the advantages which the mother 
country had derived, or might yet derive 
from her colonies, there were none that 
had stronger claims to ha placed on fibs 
most favoured footing than India. Ha 
(the Chairman) would not go the length 
of saying that it would be impossible for 
India to roort her engagements aad to pay 
her political debt, unless these confession! 
were mad# to her, but be would my, thm 
she would be placed ia a condition of 
great difficulty, unless England consented 
to take her produce as part of tbs remit- 
tances. 

Colonel Sjfket mid, be considered that 
he should be negligent of his duty were he 
not, ea on a former occasion, to express 
his hearty concurrence in the prayer of this 
petition, the ultimate object of which is to 
improve the condition or the cultivators ia 
India, to increase the revenue of the 
country, tad to extend the demand hr 
English manufactures. There could net 
be a doubt in any rational and unprejudiced 
person's mind, of the positive injustice of 
discriminating or unequal duties, on jW> 
for productions of the colonies of the mm 
empire. The guava a ee of which, bit 
has to .complain, ia too pdpfila tepd 
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® the support of argument, and must be re- 
*■ 'Ferred to partial legislation in support of 
psi tictilar interests. The West- Indiana, 
! * ^however, have been compensate d for the 
11 ■fee enactments affecting their properties, 
11 and cannot have a right, and he si bdld 

al hope would, now, not have a wish to oppose 

*" the present petition ; but even had they 

11 not been paid out of the purse of the pub- 

5< lie, he would ask, are the rights and in- 
terests of a hundred millions of British 
subjects in India, to be sacrificed to the 
interests of a comparatively small number 
w of proprietors in another quarter of the 

« globe’ Tic held in his band a complete 

u account of the imports and exports of the 

* United Kingdom, ending the 5th January 

* 18tM, compared with the year ending 

■V January 5th, 18.74', and he saw that the 

a* importation of sugar from our possessions 

in A me: ica, ros»- in spite of the agitation 
* } consequent on the supposed perilous ex- 
it periment now making in the West-Indies, 

* from " 7,600,000 cwt. (in round numbers) 

*' in Iflfrf, to .!^v\('0,)nvt. in t#S3 ; whilst 

'* the sugar frorri the Kas' - Indies, fell in tfre 

* sarbe periods, from 1 1 1 /V)Ocwm.o 76,000 

c’ cwt. fndlgo fell from tf f 6od,6cfa pounds, 

0 to 4,100,01)0 pounds, and popper from 

* eight to seven millions of pounds. Cotton 

* was stationary, and the only improvement 

;» appeared in coffee, lnc-dye, saltpetre, and 

0 silk, handkerchiefs ; whilst the commerce 

* of every other civilized people of the earth 

* appeared to be flourishing, was the indus- 

[1 try of nations, funning an integral pait cf 

f this empire, to l.mgui h, or he p.ualwtal to 

* serve the ends of a party, however powerful, 

1 honourable, or dignified ? It should be 

0 borne in mind, that the growing ititelli- 

t genre of the people of India at some pe- 

1 ried, and that possibly no distant period, 
f would enable them to advocate their right 
) in a manner more forcibly and effectually 
f than their present relations with the Indian 
i or British governments, enable them to 
1 do, even though supported by the warm 
i Interest which this Court necessarily takes 
i in their welfare. It was to be hoped, 
i therefore, that policy, as well as humanity, 
i would point out the advantage of antici- 
\ paring and remedying all grievances ere 

untoward feelings be engendered, 
i t 'The ffictirmnn said, that if it should be 
i ’ fW%r?sb r of the court, he had no objection 
i to th * insertion of the word “ coffee,’* 
i though in his own opinion he did not 

i think it was absolutely necessary, as that 

i would be included under the terms “ other 
productions of her soil.*' 
i hoped the Chairman would 

i consent to the introduction of the word 
•* rum,** iti the petition. 

I " A 'Proprietor suggested the words “the 
genera! productions of India, ** as he 
thought tlierc would be less difficulty in 
that case than in the other. 

Mr .Sullivan thought there would be a 
AtialJourn.N.S. Vol. 16.No.(J4. 


particular difficulty in the introduction of 
the article sit gar into the petition. While 
a great experiment was goibg on in the 
'TraP- Indies, he doubted if they (the 
Company) would he able to carry their 
object, as far, at least, as sugar was con- 
cerned, in the present year. He would, 
therefore, that the prayer of the petition 
should be confined to other articles the 
produce of the soil of India, and that for 
the present they should give up the article 
of sugar. 

Mr. C. fcrgvisoti was afraid that* if 
they gave up su£ar they would be giving 
up every thing. The question of the West- 
Tndia Interest, and its present condition, 
was one for the consideration of the Go- 
vernment, but the general feeling of the 
country seemed to be, that the West- Indies 
could not supply us w ith a sufficient quan- 
tity* of sugar, and that we ought not to 
look to the Brazils for supplying the defi- 
ciency ; and therefore that, as a matter of 
sound policy and justice to so valuable a 
colony, we ought to encourage its growth 
in our Eastern possessions. 

Colonel Sykes said, that the increase 
which had taken place in the amount of 
produce in a few of the West- India islands 
last year, did not shew that the experiment 
to which the hon. proprietor alluded, w-as 
not so injurious to the West- India inte- 
rests ns to induce the Company to suspend 
its claims for one year. 

The Chairman . — There was a r slight 
increase in some of the islands, but that 
was not the question which the court had 
to consider. The question was, whether 
our West- India colonies could supply us 
with a quantity sufficient tor our general 
consumption? and whether we should not 
be supplied on those terms of competition 
which must follow if the East- India 
sugars are allowed to come into our mar- 
kets ? He agreed, then, with his right hon. 
friend (Mr. C. Fergusson) who had said, 
that if we give up sugar, we should give 
up the whole question. In point of fact, 
the advantage of bringing home sugar as 
a dead weight was too great und too ob- 
vious to be omitted from our considera- 
tion, in looking at the prospect of our 
being able to obtain the admission of 
our East* Indian produce. But there was 
another article, on the introduction of 
which he was anxious to say a word, and from 
the encouragement of the growth of which 
he had great hopes of advantage to India 
— he alluded to the article of raw cotton. 
The Company had taken great pains to 
improve and encourage the cultivation of 
that article in India — they had sent out the 
best seeds — they had sent out improved 
machinery for dressing and ureparing the 
cotton in several stages, and lie was liappy 
to say that their efforts in thin way had not 
been wholly unsuccessful. ITe w'onld add, 
*n bringing that 
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article to perfection, they would hate done 
more to improve the agriculture of India 
than even by the permitted use of East- 
Inttfa sugar. With respect to die duty on 
cotton, they had nothing to complain of 
against Government — the duty was only 
four-pence in the pound, while that on 
American cotton was two shillings. To 
be sure, the American article wa9 much 
superior to that of India ; but the question 
was, whether they might not by a greet ex- 
ertion improve the quality of the Indian 
cotton so as to bring it into fair competi- 
tion with the American in the British 
market. They had already done much to 
improve its quality, and he hoped they 
would do still more. He thought, there, 
fore, that the article of cotton might be 
fairly included in the petition. But with 
respect to sugar, if they abandoned that, 
it would be like giving up the whole ques** 
tion at once. It was their (the Compa- 
ny's) business to make out their own case, 
pnd he hoped they might do so, so as to find 
room for the admission of both articles. 
He would now read for the court the 
petition as it originally stood. The hon. 
gentleman then read the petition so far 
as the prayer that “ sugar, the produce 
of British India should be admitted at the 
same rate of duty as sugar the produce of 
our West- India colonies he would now 
add, if the court pleased, “ coffee, or 
other productions of India.” 

Mr. Twining thought the petition 
would be best to remain as it was, for if the 
concession were made to them with re- 
spect to the article of sugar, there would 
be little difficulties. He had heard with 
great attention, and with a satisfaction in 
which he was sure the Court participated, 
the able observations of the hon. gentleman 
in the chair ; and while he admired the 
talents of that hon. gentleman, he could 
not but regret, that the commercial ob- 
jects to which they; could be applied no 
longer existed in the Company. 

Mr. C. Fergtwton agreed with those 
lion, proprietors who thought that it 
would be better to have the petition run 
thus : *' sugar and all productions of 
India.” These words would leave no 
doubt as to the objects which they sought 
to obtain. It was unnecessary for him to 
repeat, that he would do all in his power 
to support the prayer of the petition in 
his place in parliament. 

The Chairman . — “ With the permission 
of the Court, then, I will add the words 
suggested, and the petition in that part 
wllf run thus : M sugar, coffee, and other 
articles the productions of India.” 

Mr. Fielder suggested that the words 
“ all other articles” should be inserted. 

The Deputy Chairman . — “ I wish to say 
a few words for the purpose of removing 
the doubts which appear to press on the 
mind of an hon. proprietor. In 


able speech of the hon. baronet [Sir C 
Forbes) he quoted from a speeds of the 
late vice-president of the Board of Trade 
(Mr. P. Thomson), in which that right 
hon. gentleman observed, that West- India 
sugars, from their better quality, would 
always command a superiority in the Bri- 
tish market. If that were so, then there 
could be no risk of the danger which the 
hon. proprietor seemed to anticipate.’* 

Sir O. Forbes.*— It appeared by the 
drily accounts which reached this country 
from the West-Indies, that the slaves, or 
apprentices, vrere refusing in several of 
thdishtnds tO WOrk ; wfco tvould be the 
sufferer* by 'that? The proprietors, of 
course; and if t from this or from any 
other cause, there should be a deficiency 
In the supply, tie must apply to other 
sources to make up the deficiency. Aa 
hon. proprietor had expressed bis sur- 
prise that someth sugar should be brought 
from the Mauritius * but he should recol- 
lect that that was the result of the terms 
to \Vhich wo agreed In the capitulation of 
theeokmy.' One of those terms was, that 
the sugar of the island should be received 
in this country on the same terms as tint 
from our most favoured colony. He did 
not see why India should not lie also plac- 
ed on the footing of the most favoured co- 
lony. As to what he said of the Home 
of Commons, he spoke from what he saw 
in die reports of the proceedings of that 
House, and from bis own experience in 
it of twenty years. He had heard many 
speeches in it in favour of India; and ht 
had heard long and doll speeches on sub- 
jects of infinitely less importance listened 
to with attention ; but on one occasion 
when hl6 right hon. friend (Mr. C. Fer- 
gusson) got up to move that counsel should 
be heard on a subject in which the inte- 
rests of India were concerned, the moment 
he opened his mouth, a disposition was 
manifested in the House not to hear him ; 
and the fact was he could not obtain a 
hearing. 

Mr. C. Fergnsson could not concur with 
the hon. bart., that this indisposition on 
the part of the House of Commons, to 
enter into the discussion of subjects con- 
nected with India, arose from a want of 
a feeling of interest in the welfare of that 
portion of our possessions. The fact was, 
they did not understand the subjects con- 
nected with India, and on that account 
were often unwilling to -enter into discus- 
sions on them ; but he repeated, that the 
House did not want feeling for India. 

Mr. Fielder.-*" Except when they gave 
a preference to the sugars of the Bunds 
above those of India.” 

The question as to the petition, to 
amended, was then put, and carried una- 
nimously. 

The Chairman, in moving that the 
petition to the House of CouftmonaAe 
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entrusted to the care of bis right 
hon. friend, (Mr. C. Feigusaon,) said 
tint it was unnecessary, alter what 
tbs Court bad heard, for him to offer a 
word as to the seal and ability with which 
it would be urged on the attention of the 
House. They bad heard on the present 
occasion, a specimen on a small scale of 
hie right bon. friend’s abilities, and there 
eouki be no doubt that he would carry 
them out to their fall extent, and that 
embraced a wide range in favour of the 
petition. 

The motion that the petition be pre- 
sented to the House of Commons was 
then put, and carried unanimously. 

HAILEYBURY COLLEGE. 

Mr. Fielder bad to address the court on 
another snbject, one of great consequence, 
that of Haileybury College* He had to 
draw the attention of the court to what 
he conceived to be a disgrace to the East- 
India Company as well as to the British 
nation, and be would beg to add, that the 
sooner such an institution was abolished, 
the sooner the stigma upon the character 
erf the Company would be removed, not 
only in this country but in India. He 
thought it could scarcely be credited, were 
the facts not placed beyond all doubt on 
the records of parliament, and in the 
knowledge of most who beard him, that 
in this college there were more professors, 
assistants, inspectors, stewards, house- 
keepers. and other persons of the esta- 
blishment, than there were young pupils. 
(Hear!) In the year 1831, there were 
only forty-one boys, and forty-four tutors 
and attendants ; the gross expense, no less 
than £18,677. 3s. 9<£, being at the rate of 
£455. 10s. 9c/. each boy, and for the sala- 
ries and pensions of the masters and at- 
tendants, £8,210. 2s. 2 <L( Hear /) In the 
year 1832, there were thirty-one boys, 
with the same forty-four masters and 
attendants ; the gross expenditure amount- 
ing to £15,699. 5s. lid., being at the rate 
of £506. 8s. 7 <L each boy, and for the sa- 
laries and pensions, £8,025. 9s. (Hear!) 
In the year 1883, there were thirty-three 
boys, the same forty-four masters and at- 
tendants ; the gross expences £13 974. 
19s 10c/., at the rate of £423 9s. 8tf. each 
boy, and for the salaries and pensions 
£7,899. Os. 6d. (Hear!) At the present 
time there are forty-one boys, and not 
being in possession of the particular ex- 
pences, he would take them to be about 
the same as they were for the forty-one 
boys in 1831. ( Hear! ) He, Mr. Fielder, 
observed, that to instruct and attend on 
the forty-one boys in 1831, the thirty-one 
boys in 1832, the thirty-three boys in 1833, 
and die forty-one boys in 1834, the gross 
expences of the establishment amounted 
to £67,028- 13s. 3d, the salaries and pen- 
sions £32,344. 13s. lOrf , independent of 


the fair proportionate exptooe of the ori- 
ginal outlay and interest. ( Hear , hear!) 
Perhaps it would be well to state a few 
particulars^ The principal professor took 
£1,100 a year, another £700, another 
£500, another £552. 10s., another £200, 
with some other preferment, making ft 
probably £500, the same as the others* 
Three assistant professors, £400 a year 
each, together £1200 a year. Oriental 
visitor for twice a year, £ 100. Independent 
of the above ten gentlemen, there were a 
host of stewards, inspectors, housekeepers, 
servants, &c., thirty-four in number* 
These salaries were independent of lodg- 
ing and commons — not short commons he 
presumed. ( Hear , hear !) He would really 
ask of the advocates for the continuance 
of the college, whether these forty-four 
persons, with such salaries and expences, 
were not almost sufficient for the es- 
tablishment of one of our universities ? 
(Hear!) In mentioning these matters, 
he did not intend to depreciate the great 
talents and exertions of the professors and 
Others of the establishment : but this he 
did mean to contend, that their talents 
and exertions were at Huileybury sadly 
misplaced, and that they should be trans- 
ferred to Cambridge or Oxford, where 
they could be displayed with greater be- 
nefit to the rising generation, and with for 
more credit to themselves. (Hear!) He 
urged that the Haileybury expenditure 
was most extravagant, and he could not 
refrain from saying that, looking to the 
small number of boys, and the great 
number of roasters and attendants, and 
with such an expenditure, it was his 
opinion, and that of many others, that 
there was no university or seminary 
throughout the country, where the disci- 
pline had been so relaxed as at Haileybury ; 
but he again expressly wished it to be un- 
derstood, that be did not impute the- 
blame to the youths, but solely to the bad 
system. (Hear!) It appeared that this 
establishment, with all its defects, had 
occasioned an expence of near a million 
sterling, (taking into account the original 
outlay of £96,359, for the land and build- 
ings with interest thereon,) independently 
of extra expences to the pupils. (Hear, 
hear /) He found that the greatest number 
of boys appearing on the books in any one 
year, was ninety-five, and that the average 
number during the whole period of the 
existence of the college, of near thirty 
years, was about seventy; but for 1881, 
only forty-one ; for 1832, thirty-one ; for 
1833, thirty-three; and at the present 
time, forty-one. (Hear!) With this great 
establishment, he could not find any great 
good that had arisen from it. He did not, 
however, mean to deny that many honour- 
able men, most valuable to society, had 
belonged to Haileybury ; but in answer be 
would beg to ask, would not such men 
Digitized by VjiOUV 1L 
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tore been at the saine value to India, 
bad they received insteucticm elsewhere? 
(Hear fj Though he did not question the 
talent* end food conduct of any at the 
youths at present in the college, be never- 
theless joust take leave to observe that it 
was his sincere opinion, looking at the 
detailed account of the bad working of the 
system time after time, the small number 
of boys compared with the magnitude of 
the establishment, the present distressed 
state of the trade, and of tlie finances of 
India— taking the whole together, that 
the college establishment must be consi- 
dered an excrescence of the East- India 
Company. Was it not, he would ask, 
calculated to create ill blood in India, and 
to be a matter of disgust, not only to the 
natives, but to out own people in India, 
to see so much money thus annually la- 
vished on such an institution, mere parti- 
cularly while the East- India Company 
were pursuing in other matters those atepB 
which many men might deem to be a dan- 
gerous economy, as regarding the marine, 
military, and civil services in India. (Hear, 
hear /) Notwithstanding the brilliant and 
talented speech of the Honourable the 
Governor of Bombay, some years since, 
(a speech be must be excused for thinking 
that honourable gentleman’s hither, from 
hie well known good wishes towards the 
nativee of India, and his anxiety to abo- 
lish all useless expences, never would have 
made) in favour of an institution so badly 
constituted, and attended with so great 
an expenditure, he must beg leave, as a 
sincere well-wisher to the natives of India, 
to give bis opiaion, that from the best at- 
tention he had been able to give to the do- 
cuments and statements recorded of that 
•oUege system for many years bock, that 
it had never answered the purpose for 
wbieh it was established, winch was no 
other than the giving, not to a small num- 
ber of forty-one, but to hundreds of young 
men, far more useful knowledge and in- 
struction for good habits, and for their 
conduct in India, than could be received 
elsewhere — the keeping up far greater 
discipline than could, from particular cir- 
cumstances, be had at any of the great 
colleges or seminaries, and more particu- 
larly the preventing all habits of extrava- 
gance, by inculcating such notions of 
industry and economy, as would not only 
be most creditable in the eyes of the 
natives of India, be moat beneficial to 
themselves throughout the whole of their 
career in India, and be most honourable 
to the Easti- India Company, and indeed 
to the British nation ; instead of which, 
he regretted to say, the college always 
had been a very heavy burthen to India, 
and owing to its enroueeus system, had 
been for from raising the East-India 
Company’s character, either in Engfond 
or in India $.*ud he conceived that it was 
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an imperative duty on the -part of the pro- 
prietors, to take proper steps ter have such 
aa institution removed as soon as possible 
(Hear, bear! ) Unde rail the circumstances, 
he felt bound to give notice of a motion 
for the next court \ his motion would be : 
That looking to the small number of pn- 
pjls educated at Hadcybury College, and 
the very great comparative expeaee of that 
institution, and taking into consideration 
tlie .present state of the trade and of the 
finances of India, and ako the forge re- 
mit tancee from India annually required to 
be paid io London by the East-India 
Company for dividends and • other pur- 
poses, it is most desirable that the callage 
establishment shook! with all convenient 
dispatch be wboily discontinued, and that 
suchiiaeasures be adopted as. shaft be beat 
calculated bn effect that object. / Heart) 
In conclusion, he wished to repeat, that 
though he had fdt warranted in stating 
that there had been a. relaxation of disci- 
pline ia the college, he, at the same time, 
did not cast the hkune on the youths ge- 
nerally, either upon those who bad been, 
or were then In the college ; neither did 
he wish to reflect on the professors or 
other officers of the establish menUf^foor/) 
TheObttrmaa. Perhaps the erpfena 

tion which I am about to give may satisfy 
the bon. proprietor that Ins notice of mo- 
tion is not necessary ; if, however, after 
that explanation be shall think proper to 
persist in his intention, I can have no 
objection to his so doing. But I must re- 
gret that the hon . proprietor has thought 
proper to preface his notice of motion vnth 
such aa unqualified condemnation of a 
public institution. The ground of eco- 
nomy was certainly a very proper one for 
the hon. proprietor to set forth as a reason 
for his notice of motion : but certainly the 
accusation of immorality vras neither a 
just or proper one, considering that the 
charge thus brought forward must re- 
main unanswered for a considerable time, 
at least a long time must elapse before 
the question could be fully discussed in 
the court. Ab to the chaige of immora- 
lity, which the hon. proprietor has brought 
against the establishment, I must say, 
that, as far as my experience has gone, the 
college is not liable to such a charge. 
Young men, we all know, will be young 
men in every situation ; and when a num- 
ber of young men of the ages of from 
seventeen to twenty years are congregated 
together, there will be little irregularities 
of conduct which it is absolutely impos- 
sible to prevent in any large eatahfish- 
ment. In what large estahtiahmeot ior 
young men, will not some such little ine- 
gularities be found? Is Oxford or Gun- 
bridge free from such irregularities? end 
was Haileybury to be oo adeemed because 
of the indulgence of some little passions, 
which are common to aflsndi.pfeott? 

by vjUUvIL 
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The hon proprietor but alluded to the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman, the 
Governor of Bombay ; bat I am sure that 
if the bon. proprietor had heard that 
speech be would not have objected to it, 
even though such a speech could not have 
Wen made by that right bon. gentleman’s 
•hither. I will now shew why the motion 
*>r which the hon. proprietor has given 
notice as not necessary, and I shew it in 
this, that a similar motion was made in 
the Court of Directors, and carried by a 
majority in the coarse of the last month, 
f Hear , heart) That motion lias been 

IWtuvably entertained by the president of 
the Board of Control; but be has, and 1 
thiak very properly, objected to aet on fc 
os the soars of rime. An AH hah bean 
passed by the Legislature which has not 
yet come into full operation, and he was 
watu rally desirous ef giving the new law 
s farther trial before he interfered,, and 
he therefore has suspended his detenoi- 
jwtion on the decision of the Court of 
Directors for the present. By the 106th 
dame of the late Act the arrangements of 
the college are placed under the direction 
of the Board of Control and the Privy 
Council; and that Board does not, for the 
reasons 1 bare stated, wish to go forward 
with the recommendation of the Court 
of Directors for the abolition of the 
college, even though it looks favourably 
on the proposition. With respect to the 
comparative expense in the education of 
Bie pupils, it has arisen from the reduced 
state of the appointments to the service 
of the Company. If under the new ar- 
rangements the number bad arisen to a 
hundred or more as was intended, the ex- 
pense for each would be proportionately 
diminished ; but the question is now be- 
fore the Board of Control* and I cannot 
think that any good purpose will be an- 
swered by its discussion here.” ( Hear t) 
Mr. Fielder said, that when he saw such 
a glaring inconsistency between the small 
number of pupils on the one hand, and 
the large expenditure with forty-four 
masters and attendants on the other, he 
felt it his duty to bring the subject under 
the consideration of the Court of Pro- 
prietors, because he thought that it was 
the incumbent duty of the proprietors at 
barge, decidedly to mark their disappro- 
bation of such a system and of such an 
unnecessary expenditure, clearly shewing 
that the Court of Proprietors could not, 
mid would not sanction or be parties to it 
(Bear, heart) 

■ A Proprietor rose to order. After what 
had been stated by the hon. Chairman, he 
thought it was quite irregular to proceed 
with the subject further. The question 
was under consideration elsewhere, and 
it would be only a waste of tune to go on 
with a discussion which could have no 
practical result 


W7 

The Chairman did net think the hew. 
proprietor (Mr. Fielder) out of order. 
He had a right, hi a General Court, 
to bring the subject forward, and if -he 
was net satisfied with the explanation 
made by him (the Chairman), he bad a 
right to let his notice of motion stand for 
discussion in the next court {Heart) 

Mr. Fielder considered, that at all 
events he was not out of order when be 
rose in explanation of hie former state- 
ment. His charge of a want of disci- 
pline in the college, arising, as he con- 
ceived. from a bad system, had been ani- 
madverted on, and be felt bound to show 
that he did not make that Charge oe light 
grounds, or without some foundation. 
He now rose to state, he was anxious on 
this occasion, and he trusted he should 
on foture occasions be equally so, to set 
himself right with the chair and with the 
court. {Hear!) He found that the state- 
ments of many eminent men had been 
taken for the information of the House of 
Commons on the subject of Hailey bury 
College and its management, end he 
would, with the court's permission, give 
a few extracts from only one of these 
statements at present. It would be from 
the first statement, that of John Sullivan, 
Esq., a gentleman well known in India 
and in this court for talent, high honour, 
and most useful knowledge. He says, 
speaking of the college, “ A set of young 
men, educated at the universities, would 
meet in India, for Che first time, under 
more favourable auspices; there would 
be among them a greater variety of ideas, 
more incentives to emulation, and what 
is of higher consequence, more effectual 
checks upon extravagance and misconduct, 
because the discipline of the regular univen- 
cities is more perfect than at Hertford, the 
effects of that discipline must follow the 
students to India. (Heart) There seems 
to be almost a natural association in the 
minds of Englishmen between India and 
wealth. This notion is naturally fostered 
at Hertford; habits of extravagance are in 
consequence contracted there which cleave 
to the young men throughout their Indian 
career, to their own detriment, and that of 
the government whose servants they are. 
Every attempt to check habits of extrava- 
gance, either at Hertford or Calcutta, has 
foiled. (Hear!) The only cheek upon the 
extravagant habits which almost all young 
men contract at Hertford, is to separate 
them as soon ax possible after their arrival 
in India, and to send them to different 
stations in the country, where the acqui- 
sition of language and knowledge of public 
business can be made to go band tnhimd. M 

A Director asked, who was this Mr. 
John Sullivan, whose evidence the bon. 
proprietor had quoted? He had no more 
opportunities of knowing any thing about 
Haileybury College than others, and bis 
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description wm mat ooincident wkh that 
of others who were at least equally well 
able to judge, and who had equal oppor- 
tunities of knowing the state of the col- 
lege. 

The Chairmen. — “ The boa. proprietor 
has quoted the evidence with the view, J 
presume, of shewing that there were 
others who thought with him on the sub- 
ject.” 

Mr. Fielder bad read the extract to jus- 
tify his previous statement as to the laxity 
of discipline in the college, and be thought 
that that justification was fully made out. 
He was therefore disposed to persevere 
in pressing his notice of motion. He 
only knew Mr. Sullivan as a puhlic cha- 
racter. He presumed no one would ven- 
ture to doubt his high honour and valu- 
able knowledge, such as he understood to 
be of considerable weight in India and 
elsewhere. 

Mr. Weeding owned that be considered 
the notice of motion of the bon. proprie- 
tor necessary, not as against the opinion 
of the Court of Directors, but in support 
of it ; for where the Court of Directors 
had resolved, by a majority, that the time 
was come when the College of Hailey- 
bury should be discontinued, and when 
those constituted authorities under whose 
superintendence that establishment bad 
been placed, had said that they would 
wait until they saw the operation of an 
Act of Parliament lately passed, it was 
high time for the Court of Proprietors to 
step in to the assistance of the Court of 
Directors, and to declare that no delay 
ought to take place, or to prevent the re- 
solution of the directors from being car- 
ried into effect. The longer they delayed 
the carrying into effect the abstract prin- 
ciple of general regulation, the more diffi- 
cult it would become. He therefore re- 
peated his opinion, that the motion of the 
hon. proprietor was not unnecessary. He 
did hope that the Court of Directors 
would allow the Court of Proprietors to 
co-operate with them in carrying their 
own resolution out to its intended object, 
that they (the directors) would give the 
proprietors the benefit of their assistance 
in doing that which would have so useful 
an effect in British India. 

The Chairman. — " I have already stated 
that I could have no objection to the hon. 
proprietor's pressing bis notice of motion, 
if be did not feel satisfied with the state- 
ment which 1 made, and which I thought 
would render his motion unnecessary. 
The hon. proprietor has not thought that 
what I said ought to prevent him from 
entering his notice of motion, and from 
bringing it forward at the proper time,aud 
therefore he has a perfect right to press it 
if he pleases.” {Hear!) 

Mr. Fielder said, he felt it bis duty to 
persevere in having his notice of motion 
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entered for the next court day, but be 
should like, as he bad drawn it up in the 
terms in which be intended to submit it 
—that it should be now read — in osder 
that the court should be put in foil pos- 
session of bis precise meaning 1 , and of the 
course which be intended to pursue. He 
assured the court that, but foe a wish to 
give time for considering the subject to 
every person connected wkh, or interested 
in, the college, he would have brought 
forward the motion itself then. {Heart) 

The Chairmen.-' — u The bon. proprietor 
will have a full opportunity of detailing 
his motion to the court when the time 
comes, but there can be no objection to its 
being read now.” 

The notice of motion was then read. It 
was as follows:-— 

Resolved, — •« That this court is of opinion tint* 
looking to the small number of pupils educated at 
Halley bury College, and the gteat comparative 
eapeooe of that institution, and taking into on- 
aideration the present state of the trade and of the 
finances of India, and also (he large remittances 
(torn India annually required to be paid in Lon do n 
bv the East-lndia Company, for dividends and 
other purposes, it is most desirable that the col- 
lege establishment should, with all convenient dfe- 
petch. be wholly discontinued, and that such mea- 
sures be adopted as shall be best calculated to effect 
that ottfect. 

Mr. Tunning did hope that the worthy 
proprietor would have considered what 
bad been stated by the hon. chairman — 
that the subject to which bis notice re- 
ferred was under the Unmediate cogni- 
zance of the Board of Control, and that 
that circumstance would have induced him 
to withdraw his notice of motion. How- 
ever, after the determination expressed by 
the lion, proprietor to press the notice, he 
had little hope that he could be induced 
by any observation of his to withdraw it. 
But whatever might be the hon. proprie- 
tor's determination in tbatrespect, he (Mr. 
Twining) could not sit there and hear a 
charge of general immorality brought 
against the college, a charge, too, which 
must remain unanswered for three months, 
while the accusation during that time 
would be circulated over the greater por- 
tion of the British dominions, without ex- 
pressing his deep regret that the bon. pro- 
prietor had not exercised his judgment, 
and abstained from taking that course; 
and without, at the same time, stating bis 
conviction, that though there might have 
been instances of indiscretion in some of 
the pupils, the charge of general immo- 
rality was not warranted by the facts. 

Mr. Fielder said, that if the bon. pro- 
prietor would look at the wording of his 
notice, he would find that there was no 
mention of any charge of immorality in 
it. It was put as a question of erroneous 
system and of necessary economy. {Hear, 
hear!) 

Mr. Twining said, that the question 
of economy was a fair ground to go upon ; 
but though the hon, prop ~‘^r k*4 sftj mod 
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his notice so as to make the question of 
economy its chief ground, it could not he 
denied that be had prefaced that notice 
wkh a charge of relaxation of discipline 
and morality against the college generally. 
He (Mr. Twining) was extremely sorry, 
when he recollected the high character of 
the principal of that institution, and those 
of his learned coadjutors, that such a 
charge should have been made against the 
establishment. He hoped that the phrase 
was hastily and unadvisedly used, for he 
was convinced that it could not apply to 
the college at large. He also regretted 
that the hon. proprietor should have 
adopted a course which would seem 
to show a disposition to take the cog- 
nizance of the matter from the Board 
of Control, which had it now under con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Weeding asked whether there 
would be any objection on the part of 
the Court of Directors to grant any 
papers which would inform the proprie- 
tors as to the grounds on which the Di- 
rectors had decided. 

The Chairman.— * You may move for 
any papers which you think necessary on 
the subject.** 

Mr. Weeding then moved for the pro- 
duction of certain documents connected 
with the decision to which the Court of 
Proprietors had come on this subject, 
which were ordered. 

QUALIFICATION OF CIVIL SERVANTS. 

Mr. Mehnde begged to call the atten- 
tion of the court to an order issued by 
the Indian Government, on the 28th 
January 1834?, as regarded the judicia) 
and revenue departments. The order to 
which he alluded, after directing that 
half-yearly reports should be made by 
every officer, court, or board, to whom 
covenanted officers were placed in sub- 
ordination respecting their official qualifi- 
cations and conduct, proceeded in the 
following terms : — “ These reports should 
present, in regard to each individual, a 
statement of his general qualifications for 
the public service, with distinct reference 
to bis temper, discretion, patience, and ha- 
bits of application to public business : his 
knowledge of the native languages, and 
pre-eminently his disposition and beha- 
viour towards the people high and low, 
with whom he is brought into official 
contact.” Now it appeared to him to be 
impossible for any individual to be tho- 
roughly in formed on all these points ; and 
as the order was calculated to lower the 
high character of the service, and was in 
itself manifestly improper, he did trust 
that the individuals to whom it was ad- 
dressed, and who were called upon to act 
almost on a system of espionage, would 
be relieved from the painful and invidious 
duty which that order imposed on them. 


He wished to know vrfte&er the Cotut 
of Directors proposed to take any mea- 
sures in consequence of the issue of the 
order which he had alluded to* 

The Chairman said, that a copy of the 
order in question had been presented to 
the Court of Directors, and it was at the 
present moment nnder their considerations 
as yet no reply to it had been agreed upon, 
and under these circumstances, it would 
be manifestly improper for him to state 
either his own sentiments, or what ho 
might presume to be the sentiments of his 
colleagues regarding it. 

FINANCIAL STATE OF THB COMPANY, 

Sir C. Forbes , before the rising of the 
court, begged to express a wish that their 
hon. Chairman would order to he laid be- 
fore the court a full and complete account 
of the financial affairs of the Company; 
containing a statement of the value of the 
Company's assets, credits and debts. 
Such a statement was very desirable at 
the present moment ; and he entirely 
concurred in the observations made by 
their hon. Chairman on this head, in a 
very able work published about ten years 
ago. The observations he alluded to were 
to the following effect: “It is scarcely 
necessary for me to point out how essen- 
tial it is, that those who have invested 
their funds in the securities of the Com- 
pany, either abroad or at home, should 
possess correct information with respect 
to the state of the concern in which their 
property has been embarked. The public 
securities of the Indian governments have 
been negociated of late at a premium of 
near forty per cent. : and East- India 
stock bears at present a premium of one 
hundred and ninety per cent. : and it is 
obviously of the last importance that the 
creditors abroad, and the proprietors at 
home, should know whether this enhanced 
calculation of their capital rests upon any 
solid foundation.” He (Sir C. Forbes) 
sincerely trusted that as the proprietors 
were about to be deprived of their Chair- 
man's valuable services for the next twelve 
months, he might be induced to favour 
them with a second edition of the work, 
from which the short passage, which he 
had just read, was quoted. Believing as 
he (Sir C. Forbes) did, that it was of the 
utmost importance that every person in- 
terested in the East- India Company's 
securities, both at home and abroad, 
should be putin full possession of the real 
state of the Company’s finances, he would 
fake the liberty of asking, whether it was 
the intention of the hon. Chairman, before 
lie quitted the chair, to order a complete 
statement of the financial affairs of the 
Company to be laid before the pro- 
prietors ? 

The Chairman observed, that it was 
directed by Act of Parliament, that an 
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annua! account, shewing the whole state 
of the Company's financial affairs, should 
be prepared. This account was a little Id 
arrear at the present moment, but tbp, ac- 
counts of 1832, and the ' estimates (or 
1833 and 1834, had, in point of feet, been 
received, and were now under the exami- 
nation of the Directors. As to the little 
unpretending work, to which the hod. 
baronet had referred, he (th£ Chairman) > 
could not promise to publish a second edi- 
tion, because he had not been fortunate 
enough to sell the first (a langk ). 

Sir C. Forbes said that he had rtad the 
work with a great deat of pleasure. What 
he wanted was an account much more 
comprehensive and detailed than that 
which was annually laid before Parlia- 
ment. He wished to see the subject dived 
much deeper into. He took this oppor- 
tunity to advert to another work justpub* 
lished by Mr. Thornton, one of the omcejcs 
of the Court of Directors, which contained 
much useful and valuable information 
relating to India. He (Sir Charles) had 
looked carefully into a considerable por- 
tion of it, and although be did not agree 


with Mr. Thornton in some of liis opi- 
nions, the work was evidently written 
with great ability. He thought .it highly 
creditable to the establishment, that Mr. 
Thornton should bftvfe so applied hhaaetf 
as to acquire, * gqpergl knowledge of the 
government &nd resource? India, end 
that he had ootnipuniqated ta,tb*<publae 
the penult of his, researches in a form 
which was calculated, t# prow bplh ja- 
sfructiv* anjl ireful 

t The C^rwaqojteeryqd tl&Om- 
pany. jposae^^d ywy intelligent .oftiem, 
and he bad tlp.qbt, that the accounts 
would dq cfe^U to theR) r i*44iw satis- 
faciIohV fhcpcwj^tpia.^ r 
* to* frotjtobftff. 

. i. r* .</ «i tK . . ■ 

Jn answet ta a qup^w^.fr&m npco- 

P ^e’SdWnwm* $titcd tliat JUe bad re- 
ceived a,4eRMtoi?ucMd le^ej from I^prd W. 
Befttinck.4* 1 ^ the 5th of December last, 
in which h was announced thst the Rajah 
of Jo ud pore had made bis submission. 

The couxt then.*djaurned. . 


HOME INTELLIGENCE. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

DINNER TO THE NEW GOVERNOR GENERAL . 

END COMMANDER IN CHIEF. - 

On tbs 7th March a splendid banqiiet , 
was given by tba Court of Directors of 
the East- India Company, at the Afbfon 
Tavern, Aldersgate-btreet, to Lord Hey- 
tesbury, the newly-appointed governor* 
general of India, and to Sir Henry IfanC, 
the new commander-in-chief of the British 
forces in India. There were present the 
Duke of Wellington, SirAobert Peel, Lord 
Elfenborough, the Earl of Kos&lyn, Earl 
de Grey, the Marquess Camden, the Mar* 
quess of Chando9, Mr.Goulburn, Mr. Her- 
ries, tbe Earl of Lincoln, Lord Hill, Lord 
Cowley, Mr. Baring, Sir E. Knatcbbull, 
Lord Ashley, Lord Stormont, Lord G. 
Somerset, the Chairman and Deputy 
Chairman of the Bank of England, the 
Lord Mayor, the Bishop of London, Lord 
Camden, the majority of the Court of Di- 
rectors, and about 100 other gentlemen. 

After the healths of their Majesties, tbo 
Chairman (H. St. George Tucker, Esq.), 
proposed Lord . Heytesbury, observing, 
that be had ■ been called to the mighty 
trust, in consequence of tbe teal he had 
manifested on other occasions in the ser- 
vice of the king. It was honourable to 
his Majesty's Government that such a se- 
lection had been made, as it was honour- 
able to tbe Court of Directors to have con- 
firmed such an appointment. No political 
considerations were mixed - up in the 
choice of Lord Heytesbury. He had been 
selected for the benefit of India, and theed 


British puhlic-'Conoarred in tbe selection 
tliat’ bad • been made by hie Majesty. In 
this eDunfryv unbare often the most un- 
faeduedblto eointnmiem was pot upon 
measures, acfctal vfcioe wue heard against the 
choice- ofILbh) He^bury. 

Lord Hayteahury ^sumed thanks. 

/The Cfenrand, tit^ropoafag the health 
of Sir Heney^Hane; rqfejriced abst be lad 
entered the service of-theeountry at a period 
which marked, (be cam— mm it tent of that 
military auc ce n ■ which bad added to its 
glory, and bad proved so advantageous to 
tbe emtiaed world. He had commenced 
his career at the battle of Vimeira, so gal- 
lantly fought and so fairly wop ; that suc- 
cess had been followed up, and had estab- 
lished tbe army of this country as the finest 
military power in the world. Hit conci- 
liatory character, his successes in tbe ser- 
vice of bis country, would give Mm a high 
name in India. 

Sir H. Fane said, he felt the importance 
of tbe high trust plsced in bV hands, and 
all be could say was, that he would endea- 
vour to maintain the good opinion they had 
been pleased to express of Mm, 

After some other toasts; 

The Chairman prefaced the health of Sir 
Robert Peel, and hir M^Csly** ttfaftan, 
by observing that tbe right botr. tiarooet 
bad been called upon by his Majesty to as- 
sume the high office of chief minister of 
the Crown, and be manfully obeyed that 
call, and at a time when the country was ia 
a state of peculiar difficulty. An hapn. 
tant chance in the constitution had baa 
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made, the consequence* of which had un- 
settled men's minds. The right hon. gen. 
tleman had by his moderation, his conci- 
liatory spirit, commanded, he thought, the 
respect of the people ; and that feeling, he 
trusted, would extend itself. The patriot, 
when the tempest shook the labouring 
state, who stood firm at his post and braved 
the impending storm, would, he hoped, at 
length reap a rich reward in commanding 
the good will of the people. 

Sir R. Peel returned thanks. * I am 
conscious," he said, " that this is not a 
political meeting, and that it will not be 
fair in me to construe any opinion that has 
been expressed into a sentiment of a party 
character ; but, at the same time, without 
giving to this meeting any party or politi. 
cal character, I may state with truth, that 
thus to have come into contact with the 
opinions of so many distinguished persons 
favourable to me — the source of confidence 
to public mentis a consolation for many 
difficulties I have experienced, and an en- 
couragement to persevere in my duty to my 
country. Among the important duties in- 
trusted to the lung's Government, there 
is none of superior importance to the due 
administration of the executive govern- 
ment of India, and it is a consolation to 
them that they have to share the respon- 
sibility with those who, though they have 
recently lost their character as a mercan- 
tile body, have had the highest compliment 
that could be paid them in continuing to 
them, by the unanimous voice of the le- 
gislature the government of India. 

The healths of the Duke of Wellington 
and Lord Ellenborough were then drank, 
and the compliment wee acknowledged by 
those noblemen in appropriate terms. 

rtWDINCT or AOU. 

Lord Ellenborough bee introduced into 
Parliament e bill to suspend tbe operation 
of tbe late Act for regulating tbe Govern- 
ment of India, so far aa relates to tbe 
creation of a government at Agra. 

MS. EOT LB. 

Mr. J. F. Royle, who was elected into 
the Council of the Linnaean Society shortly 
after his return from Iodia, lias been this 
year elected a Member of tbe Council of 
tbe Geological Society. He has also been 
elected a Member of the Imperial Society 
Naturae Curiosorum of Bonn. Tliete are 
not merely tributes to the talents of tbe In- 
dividual, but proofs of the importance at- 
tached to the natural history of India. 

LATE EAST- INDIA MAJUTIME SERVICE. 

His Majesty baa been graciously pleased 
to permit the officers of the late maritime 
service of tbe East- India Company to at- 
tend hit Majesty's levees in their accus- 
tomed uniforms, and to bear the same no- 
minal rank as heretofore. 
jftur * Journ. N. S. Vot. 1 6 . No.64 . 


TUE KINO'S I.rVKKS. 

Die following were pre»cnte<l lo His 
Majesty : — 

February 18. 

Lord Heytesbury, on being appointed Governor* 
general of India. 

Gen. Sir Henry Fane, on hit promotion and ap- 
pointment aa Commander-in-chief la India. 

Lieut. Col. Bereaford, on hb appointment aa 
military secretary to the Commander-in-chief in 
the Ea*t- Indies. 

. Mr. Wlnthrop Praed, on hit appointment as 
secretary to the Board of Control. 

CoL James Limond. Madras army. 

Col. J&eph O'Hailoran, c.n., Bengal army. 

Capt. Hughes, on his return to India. 

May. Gen. Sir Thomas Reyneil, on hb appoint- 
ment to he colonel of the 87th Fuaiieers. 


KNIGHTHOOD. 

The King has been pleased to confer the 
honour of knighthood upon the following 
Indian officers : — 

Colonel James Limond, of the Madras artillery ; 
date 18th Feb. 1836. 

Colonel Joseph O'Hailoran, c.a., of the Bengal 
army; date ditto. 


HIS MAJESTY’S FORCES IN THE 
EAST. 

PROMOTIONS AND CHANGES. 

11th L. Drags. (In Bengal). O. Smith to be 
veterinary surg., v. Cherry dec. (20 Feb. 33). 

3d Foot (in Bengal). Captain John Michel, from 
84th F., to be capt., v. Timing who exch. ^ Feb. 
36). 

4th Foot (in N S. Wales). Capt. James Bum. 
from h. p. unattached, to be paymaster, v. Kcr- 
sopp dec. (8 Feb. 36). 

9th Foot (in Mauritius). Lieut John Donnelly 
to be capt by purcb., v. Hill who retires ; Em. 
M. Glass# to be ttsut. by purch., v. Donnelly ; 
and Edw. Vaughan to be Ena. by purch., v. 
Glass# (all3U Jan. 36)— Assist. Surg. Wm. Harvey, 
from 94th Regt., to be assist, surg., v. Drysdaie 
app. to staff (90 Feb.) 

984% Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. CoL M. Bereaford, 
from h.p. u natt a ch e d , to be ltaulcoL, v. Sir 
Richard Armstrong who each. (13 Feb. 36). 

31s* Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. G. A. F. Vise. 
Fontwfeh, from h. p. N. S. Wales Vet. Comps, to 
be lieut., y. Forrest app. to 36th Regt. (13 Feb. 
89 ). 

381% Foot (in Bengal). Lieut. A. Bletmerhassett 
to be capt., v. O'Brien dec. (90 Aug. 34 ; Ens. 
James Frith to be Lieut., v. Blennerhasset (99 
Nov. 34) t C. L. Wyke to be ens., v. Frith (0 Feb. 
36). — Assist. Surg. T. Foss, from 44th regt. to be 
assist, sing., v. Dempster who each. (4 Sept. 34). 

41«f Foot (at Madras). Ens. C. F. M* Resale to 
be lieut., v. Fry, dec. (98th May 34); Ens. John 
Diddep, from h. p. 80th F., to be ens., v. M'Kea- 
rie (30 Jan. 35).— Thos. Jones to be ens. by purcb., 
v. Clarke who retires (90 Feb.) 

44 th Foot (in Bengal). Assist. Surg. John 
Dempster, m.d., from 38th Regt., to be assist. 
Surg., v. Foss who each. (4 Sept. 34). 

46 th Foot (at Madras). Capt. E. Armstrong to 
be major by purch., v. Moore who retires j Lieut. 
F. Pigott to be capt. by purcb., v. Armstrong; 
Ens. J. J. Oakley to be unit, by purch., v. Pigott i 
and Ens. the Hao. D. S. Enkine, from 86th Regt. 
to be ens., v. Oakley (all 90 Frit. 36). 

48r% Foot Assist. Surg. T. C. Gaulttr, at. d., 
from 36th R«t, to be assist. surg., v. Sinclair 
who each. (8 Sept. 84;. 

INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arrivals. 

F sa. 95. Welcome, Castles, from Bengal 1st 
Oct t at Liverpool 27. Sarah, Coy, from Mau- 

ritius 5th Nov. ; off Margate.— BetAaeen , Craw- 
ford, from China 3d Oct., and Cape 96th Dec. ; off 

q; 
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* Cork.— Potomac t White, from Batavia £d Nov. ; 
off Plymouth (for Amsterdam).— 28. Georgian a, 
Thome, from Bengal 2l)th Oct., and Cape 26th 
Dec.; at Deal.— WiUiam, Hamlin, from Bengal 
21st Sept.; in the Clyde.— M arch 2. Lady Fe- 
versham, Webster, from Bombay 13th OcU, Cao- 
llanore, and Cape 24th Dec.; off Margate. — Lord 
Lyndoch , Johnstone, from Bengal 1st Oct, and 
Cape 23d Dec. ; and Charles Kerr, Brodie. from 
Bomber 25th Oct., Cannanore, and Cape 1st Jan. : 
both at Deal. — General Palmer , Thomas, from 
Bengal 8th Sept, and Cape 17 th Dec. ; off Ply- 
mouth 3 Bengal, Lee, from Bengal 90th Sent. ; 

at Standgate Creek.— Mary, Thomson, from Mau- 
ritius 16th Nov., and Cape 17th Dec. ; at Lekh.— 
5. Tam O'Shanter, Coyde, from Bengal 2?d July, 
and Mauritius 5th Nov.; and Welcheren , from 
Batavia; both at Deal.— 6. Tyrtr, Ellis, from 
Bengal 11th Oct., and Cape 28th Dec. ; off Liver- 
pool. — John, M’Farlane. from Mauritius 21st 
Nov. ; at Leith. — 7> Earl Bathurst, Smith, from 
Mauritius 26th Nov., and Cape 20th Dec.; off 

Plymouth Royal Sovereign, Green, from South 

Seas (Timor 30th Sept. ;) at Deal.— 9. Snlacea, 
Addison, from Mauritius 25th Nov.; and Af«- 
rianne. May, from Timor; both at Deal.— 'Inn, 
Penrice, from China, 26th Oct., and Cape 3d. Jan. ; 
at Liverpool.— Cygnet, Spavin, from Padang 18th 
Nov.; at Cowes.— Janet, Leitch, from Mauritius 
95th Nov.; off Milford.— Jacobus, Lmirens, from 
Batavia 14th Nov. ; off Dover — 10. Platina, Wil- 
son, from Singapore 18th June, and Cape 14th 
Dec. ; off Portsmouth.— 1 1. Justinian , Reay . from 
Mauritius 21st Nov.; at Milford.— 12. Eliza Stew 
art , Miller, from China 10th Nov.; at Deal.— 
H. M. S. Magieienne, Plumridge, from Madras 
15th Dec., and Mauritius ltth Jan.; at Ports- 
roouth.— 13. Henrietta Klasina.from BaUvia; off 
Dover.— 14. Augustus Caesar, Wiseman, from Sin- 
gapore 11th Nov. ; at Deal. — CktwHne , Keen, from 
Cape 10th Jan.; off Dover — Jumna, Finder, 
from China 1st. Dec. (out and back in 10 months) ; 
off Liverpool. — 16. Royal Sovereign, Henderson, 
from China 1st Nov.; at Cowes.- Warblington, 
Crosbie, from Cape lftth Jan.; to the River.— 
Sylph, Haslip, from Mauritius 29th Nov. ; and 
Chieftain, Howie, from Sydney 26th Oct. ; bothoff 
Margate. — Sterling, Burnet, from Mauritius 18th 
Dec. ; at Detd.-Imogene, Riley, from Mauritius 
30th Dec.; and Bahamian, Pearce, from Mauri- 
tius Uth Dec.; both off Holyhead.— Concordia, 
Backer, from ‘Batavia ; off Swanage.— 17- Sym- 
metry, Riley, from Singapore 26th Nov.; amd 
Yare, Fawcett, from Mauritius 5th Dec.; both 
at Deal.— Fottma, Feathcis, from Bengal 20th 
Nov., and Cape 18th Jan.; off Liverpool— JF»{- 
liam Thompson, Wright, from Mauritius 26th 
Nov. ; off Cork— 19. Catherine Anne, Nome, from 
Algoa Bay 1st Jan. ; at Deal— 20. Albion, Suther- 
land, from Mauritius 8th Nov. ; off Portsmouth. 
—23. Gipsey, HUhat, from China SM Dec. ; at .Li- 
verpool— Bdellium, Rogcm, from Mauritius I3th 
Dec.; off Brighton.— 25. Giraffe, Sanderson, from 
Cape 24th Jan. ; off the Wight— Augustus, Carr, 
from Mauritius 2d Jan. ; off Dartmouth.— Metro. 
Johnstone, from China 23d March, Sinon s Bay 
4th Aug., and Halifax 12th Nov. ; off Plymouth. 
—26 Jmranda, Hopper, from Mauritius 16th Dec. ; 
off Pcnxance. 

Departures. 

Fmb. 2a Isabella Cooper, Currie, for MadrM and 
Bengal ; from the Clyde.-M archI. Mary Bibby, 
Neale, for Bombay ; Columbia, Hooton, for ditto ; 
WBwcales, Fisher, for Bengal (since put into 
Falmouth with damage) ; Falcon, Barnes, for 
China and Manilla; fioo BroUerr. ** 

Singapore; and Hero, Smallwood, for BaUvia, 
Singapore, and Chiba (since put into Cork to re- 
pair); ail from Liverpool.— 4. H. M. S. Victor, 
Crosier, for Rio. Cape, Mauritius, and Bombay ; 
from Postsmouth.— f. Emma, Edgar, for Bor- 
deaux and Mauritius ; from Greenock.— 13. Gwg* 
the Fourth , Waugh,, for Madras, Bengal, and 

Chin*r^«»<y,wert, Tor Penang 
Westmoreland, Brigstock, tor N. S. Wales (con- 
victs); Charles Carter, ChrisUH, for Cape; and 
Atlantic, Barber, for Cape and Algoa Bay; all 
from Deal.— 15. Lord Low t her. Grant, for Bom- 
bay and China; Thomas Coutu, Onslow, for Bom- 
bay and China; Abererombie Robinson , Scott, for 
Madras, Bengal, end Chine; Sophia, M’ Naira, for 
Madras, Bengal, and China ; Agrippina , Rodgers, 
for Cape and Algoa Bay ; and Columbia, Booth, 
for Singapore; all from Portsmouth.— Madeline. 
Hamilton, tor N. $. Wales; from Deal.— 16. 


Urania, Dunn, for Cepe ; from R u n agat e .— Hero. 
Dowion, for N. S.>Wales; from Cove of Cork.— 
18. Prnyrnd Park, Middleton, for Marseilles and 
Mauritius ; Mary Ann, Weaning, fag. St. He- 
lena ; Hercules, Daniel, for N. S. Wale* j and Ba- 
tavia, Blair, for BaUvia; all from Portsmouth. — 
IK Medway, Wight, and Alexander, Ramemf, 
bpth Cor V. D. Land and N. & Wales; from DeaL 
—Flerentim, Deloitte, for N. s. Wales: from 
Cowes. — 18. .nice. Seales, for Bengal ; Duke of 
Lancaster, Hargreaves, for Bengal and Chins; 
Mary Aon H7-M>, Viner, for Ilto and Bengal; 
BUiktty, Harding, for Bombay ; Heywoad, Jones, 
for Bomlxiy ; and Sicilian, Mallory, for Cape and 
Algoa Bay ; all from Liverpool.— 19L Ripley, 
Lloyd, for Bengal; AUerton, GUI. for Bombay; 
and Reform, Dobie for Bauvia; all from Liver- 
pool— 20. Mary Somerville, Jackson, for Bang*) 
and China; from Liverpool. — 21. John M* Lei lan, 
McDonald, for Bengal: from the Clyde. — 24. Rn- 
chantress, Roxburgh, for N S Wales; and Man- 
chcfitrr, Lewis, for Mauritius; both from DeaL — 
25. William Harris, Tsoy, for N.s. Wales: from 
Deal— 27- Roxbitrgh Castle, Francken. for Madras 
and Bengal ; mid llrankcn Moor, Honey# for Ma- 
nilla, both from Deal. 

PASSENGERS FROM THE EAST- 
per Georgisma, from Bengal ; Mrs. Spaa and 
three children ; Mrs. Trowtr ; Mrs. Pbant; Lieut. 
Spun, 53d N. La Lieut. Trower, artillery ; Lieu*. 
Cook; Lieut. Day cock; Assist. Surg. E.W. Clani- 
butt; Mr. Ronakl; Mr. Barrett, veterinary sur- 
geon, end child ; Master HuUht three servant*. — 
From the Cape: Lieut. Meedowe, R. N., and 
Mrs. Meadows. 

Per Charles Kerr, from Bombay : Mrs. Brodie ; 
Mrs. Brock; Mrs. Witters; Wf* Cowcn; Mr*. 
Miller; CoL Sullivan* H. M. 46th icwt.; Col. 
Brock, H. M. 48th regt. ; Capt. Read ; Capt- Wil- 
liamson; ChpL Mounts teven ; Lieut. Dcmetan : 
Lieut. Phibbs; Dr. Lamb, Madras cavalry ; Aaaist. 
Surg. Cowea ; 68 mea. 9 women, and 18 children 
of H. M. 48th regt— Messrs. G. J. BUne and G. 
Giberne, civil service, were landed at the Cape.) 

Per Mary, from Mauritius; Mr. Pringle, B.C i ; 
Capt. Congreve* H. M. 29th regt. ; Lieut. Cote, 
H. M. 87 th regt. ; Lieut. Preston, H. M. 2*1 re gt. 
—(Mr. Wagner was left at the Cape'. 

Per Tyrer, from Bengal and Capt Mnand 
Mrs. Marsh and three children; Dr. Jeffreys; 
Lieut. Dougan ; Mr. Stalkert. 

Per Lady Fever sham, from Bombay : Mrs- B ell: 
Mrs. Stirling and two children ; Mrs. Wheeler erf 
five chikfreb; COL Belt, commanding H. M. 48th 
regt. ; Capt. M'Cleverty, H. M. 48th ditto; C ant. 
Upton, H. M. 62d ditto; Capt. Stepfovd, H. M. 
40th ditto; Capt. Stirlteg, 17th N. I.; Lieut. 
Gibba; Lieut. HamBton; Ltewt- Massey; L«ent. 
Wood; Ens. Bell; Ens. WKrier; several «- 
vants; 80 men, 10 women, and 16 children. H. M. 
service.— (Cok Cooke, Madras army* was left ill at 
the Capo).. 

Per General Palmer, from Bengal: Mrs. Smith; 
Mrs. SuttOrt; M^jor Gray, H. M. 44lh Foot; 
Capt. DougUs, ditto; Lieufc Crossman. B. N. I.; 
Mr. T. Andersoo; 2 children; 2 servant*: 21 
men — Mr. C. Jameson was left at the Cape). 

Per Lend Lyndoch , from Bengal : Lord Vieoount 
Exmonth; Hon. Mr. PeUew; J. W. Tempi*. 
E*q., C. Gamin, Esq.* and Dr. Taylor, tor the 

Cape. 

Per Solaces, from Mauritius : Mr. Mangta ; Mr. 
Stehelin. 

Per Platina, frumStasaporw Mm Wfrsai ipd 
two children; Mrs. Ha3ST C ap*. Klr by^Madraa 
N. 1. ; Lieut. Hadden, royal engineers; Mr. War- 
ren, R. N. 

Per H.M.S. MagMenme^ tosm Madrs a &/)agh 
W. Ford, royal marines; Capt. Foches. Madma 
L. C.; Lieut. Tennant and Mr. Evans, from As 
Andromache frigate: Mr. Roerreau (a lunatic), 
clerk of Triaeoaoalke natelpard. 

Per Rowley, from Singapore; Capt, Prior, 93d 
Madras N.I. 

Expected. i 

Per Exmouth, from Bengal : Mbs. Mrs. ShulAlr j 
Mts. Orchard; Mrs. Corrie; Mr*. MiUett an* 


child ; Mrs. Clarkson ; Mrs. Rundle and chfld; 
Mrs. Watson; Mrs. Eitoton; Mrt : Smtrti; ifkr 
Corrie; Venerable Archdeacon Oorrkt Mv mk 
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lett; Capt Ruodle; Cape Watson; LkuLHilH- 
day; A/Beattle, Bn).; Mr. Pinto; Mr. Whtohi 
Mr. Smith; two Mm ten TuUoh: Mbs Bellie.— 
rrom the Cape : Col. Muttra and ttraily. 

Ftw Prince George* from Madraa : Mrs. Shaw ; 
Mrs. Major IngHs; Mrs. Maitland; Mrs. M'Mur- 
do ; uVf w Inglis, 4ath N.I. ; Cape Coats. H. M. 
56th reae; Ueue M'Murdo, 45th N.I.; Lieut. 
Harriott. 39th N.I. ; LleuL W. R. Wowter, 3d 
hat. are ; C. Taylor. Esd.R.f.S. ; Asse surgeons 

A. Stewart and ConwtR; Mbs Dodds; Masters 
O. A. Dodds, W. H. Dodds, G. Shaw, and J. P. 
Madar.— To be landed at the Cape: Cane Arm- 
strong. as sise com. gen., and fiunily; J» Dyes. 
Bsq.. H.C.M-, and family; four servants. 

Per Caroline, from Sydney : Mrt. Jones; Mis 
Hall; Mrs. Eager; Dr. Bromley; Mr. Hardy; 
Mr. Wilson. 

Per Harmony, from Sydney: T- Parsons, Esq. 
Per Charles Grant, from China: Lady Naplar 
and family. 

Per St. Leonard, from -Bengal: Cape Higton. 


PASSENGERS TO INDIA. 

Per Roxburgh Castle, «•** Madras and Bengal : 
Cape and Mrs. Marshall ; Lieut, and Mr*. Mar* 
auarie; Mr. and Mrs. Anmuidi Mrs. Armstrong 
«nd two children; Cape Baird; Rev-. Mr. Daw- 
eon; Mr. Caulfield; Mr. Kempt; Mr. Murray; 
Mr. Hastings; Mr. Mundv; Mr. Dobte; Mr. 
Jackson ; Mr. Dumford ; Mr. Curtis ; Mr. Landen 
Correction .— Per the Lord Lowthar, Inserted last 
month,— read “ Mr. and Mrs. George WeddeH," 
instead of Mr. and Mrs. Waddle. 


LOSS OF SHIPPING- 

The Duke ef Kent, WaUnestoy, from the Mau- 
ritius to Launceston, was lost lath Sept, at the 
entrance of the Hirer Tamar, V. D. Land. Crew 
saved. 

The Charles Eaton, Moore, Is lost in the Straits 
of Sunda. 

The Inttepid, Robinson, bound to London, was 
driven on shore at Colombo during a g do on the 
89th November : crew saved. Cargo discharging 
(much damaged). 

BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND 
DEATHS. 

BIRTHS. 

Fefr.21. At Branston-hal), Lincoln, the Hon. Mr* 

A. Leslie Melville, of a son. 

25. At Perth, the lady of Lieut. R.T. Sandcman. 
33d Bengal N.I., of a son. 

96. in Upper Harley -street, the lady at Joha 
Melville, Esq., of a son. 

March 4. At Kensington, the lady -of William 
Hudleston, Esq., of the Madras Civif Service, of a 
daughter. 

12. At Gerrard's Cross, Bucks, the lady of Lieut. 
Col. T. Dundas, Bengal Army, of a son. 

13. At Richmond, the lady of J. Goldingham, 
Esq., of a son. 

16. At 43, Brampton -square, the lady of Col. 

B. B. Parlby, C.B., of the 35th Madras N.I., of a 
daughter, sull-boru. 


4. At St. Mary's Church, Swansea, Capt Lind- 
sey, Into of the Hon. E. I. Company's service, to 
Mary Anna, second daughter of Arthur Jones, 
Esq., of Sketty. 

7. At Trinity Church, Islington, Mr. Richard 
Robeson, to Eleanor, only daughter of the late 
Capt. J.W.Edgington, of the Hon. E. I. Company's 
Cavalry, on the Bombay Establishment. 

10. At Milburn, Renfrew, Dr. William Satan 
Charters, of the Hon. E I. Company’* Service, to 
Mary, eldest daughter of James Liddell, Esq., late 
of St. Petersburg b. 

13. At Paisley, the Rev. Cotin Campbell, mis- 
sionary to Bellary, East-Indies, to Jane, daughter 
of the late Mr. William McLerie. 

17- At Manning tree, Essex, Charles S. Bawtree, 
Esq., of Colchester, late of the Hon. E. 1. Com- 
pany’s Service, to Eliza Orme, daughter of Danull 

C. Alston, Esq., of Manningtree. 

Lately. At Ipswich, Will Ham Lklderdale. Esq., 
Hon. E. I. Company's Service, second son of Capt. 
Lidderdale. and grandson of the Jate W. R. Lid- 
derdale. Eaq., of CastlemUh.. Dumfriesshire, to 
Miss Ablitt, of Ipswich. 

— At'Steynton, near Milford, W. S. Prole, Esq., 
cantoin ia the 37th JLegt. Bengal N.I., youngest 
son of Lieut- -Gen. Prole, of Cheltenham, to Har- 
riet, youngest daughter of William Dobbins, Esq., 
of Milford Haven. 


DEATHS. 

Feb. 13. At Paris. David Llmond, Esq., son of 
the late Colonel Robert Limond, of the Hon. 
E. 1. Company’s service. 

16. John M. Broad ley Wilson, Esq., of Clap - 
ham. He was the treasurer of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Society, and of the Religious Tract Society. 

2(1 In London, George Chalmer, Esq., of Chel- 
tenham, formerly of Madras. 

23 . At Frankfort-sur-Maine, Stephen^ second son 
of the late Capt. Cumberlege, of the Hon. E. 1. 
Company’s service, aged 32 - 

24. At her scat, Ashdown House, In Sussex, at 
an advanced age. the Hon. Mrs. Fuller, only daugh- 
ter of Lord Heathfleld. This lady was lineally de- 
scended from Sir Francis Drake, the But circum- 
navigator. 

28. In Portman-square, in his 73th year, Earl 
Nelson, Duke of Bronti. H is lordship was brother 
to the hero of Trafalgar, on whose demise he suc- 
ceeded to the honours and titles enjoyed by him. 

March 3. At the Lodge, South Lambeth, in his 
79th year, Maj. Gen. Thomas Hardwicke, of the 
Hon- E. I. Company’s service. 

— At the house of her father, Harriot, daughter 
of John Peter Boileau, Esq., of Castelnau-placc, 
Mortlake, much and deservedly lamented by him 
and by all who knew her. 

— At New Ross, of apoplexy, Mrs. Stuart 
Sroythe, relict of Lieut.- Col. Nicholas M. Smyth*, 
of the Hon. E. I. Company’s service. 

— Near Teignmoulh, aged 50, Lady Halsted, 
wife of Admiral Sir L. W. Halsted, and daughter 
of the late Admiral Lord Ex mouth. 

4. In Holles-street, Cavendish-square, in his 63d 
year, Thomas Norris Aufrere, Esq., formerly of 
the Hon. E. I Company’s Civil service. 

6. At his residence at Bath, John Huddleston, 


MARRIAGES. 

Feb. 97. At Copenhagen, G. T. Fenwick, Esq., 
son of the late Chas. Fenwick, Esq., His Britannic 
Majesty’s Consul in Denmark, to Melior, eldest 
daughter of Edward Brown, Esq., late of Tirhoot, 
In the Eaat-lndles. 

98. At Dublin, William Jacob. Eaq., of the Ben- 

B l Medical Staff, to Eltan, eldest daughter of the 
« Henry Dawson, Esq., of Drumartin Castle, 
County Dublin, barrister-at-law. 

March 3. At Rendcomb, Gloucestershire, Capt. 
m. H. Whitehead, Hon. B. I. Company’s Service, 
to Elisabeth, youiwest daughter of thelate Robert 
Robbins, Esq., of Lmeoln’s-lnn. 

_ At Dublin, Henry Fane, Esq., captain in the 
4th Royal Irish Dragoon Guards, son of Gen. Sir 
Henry Fane, G.C.B., to Christine Roche, daugh- 
ter of Henry O’Shea, Esq., and niece and co-heiress 
of the late Gen. Sir Philip Keating Roche, &.C.B. 


Esq., formerly of the Madras Civil service, and for 
many years a Director of the E. I. Company. 

— At Andcrton's Hotel, Fleet-street, from swal- 
lowing a quantity of laudanum, in a state of tem- 
porary insanity, Geo.Tuttle, Esq., aged 36. He was 
principal partner in the firm of Tuttle, Turner, 
and Co., merchants of Calcutta, and had arrived 
at the hotel from that presidency, about a year 
tjack, on commercial business. 

11. At Bath, Charles Kegan, Esq., late of the 
Hon. E. 1. Company’s Bengal Medical Establish* 
men- in the 73d year of his age. 

— At Jarvisfiald, Isle of Mull, Mrs. Macquarie, 
relict of the late Maj-Gen. Macquarie. 

21. At his apartments in Chapel -place, Cavendtsh- 
uare, Capt. John Cruickshank, late commander 
the East- India Company’s ship Farquharson. 

Lately. On board the Gulnare, bound for Hobart 
Town, Mr. Thomas Lister, second son of the Rev. 
James Lister, of LiverpooL 
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PRICES OK EUROPEAN GOODS IN THE EAST, [Awl, 

N.B. The letters P.C. denote prime cost, or manu/beturers’ prices ; A. advance (per cent.) m the earn* ; 
D. discount ( per cent.) on the mme ; N.D. no demand . — Tib* bazar maitnd is equal to 82 1b. 9 os. 3 
drs. t and 10ft bazar mounds equal to 110 factory mounds. Goods sold by So. Rupees R. mds. produce 
5 to 8 per cent, more than when sold by Ct. Rupees F. mds. — The Madras Candy is equal to 50lrtb. The 
Sural Candy is equal to 746* lb. The Pecul is equal to 133* lb. The Corge is 90 pieces. 


CALCUTTA, November 13, 1834. 


Rs.A. Rs. A.; 

Anchors Sa.Rs.cwt. 13 8 (St 19 8 

Bottles 10011 0 — 11 8 

Cdals B. rod. 0 6 — 0 6 

Copper Sheathing, 16-39 ..F.md. 37 0 — 37 4 

Brasiers’, do. 34 7 — 35 4 

Thick sheets do. 

Old Gross do. 34 8 — 34 12 

Bolt do. 40 2 — 40 6 

Tile do. 35 14 — 36 12 

— Nails, assort do. 64 0 — 81 0 

Peru Slab CtRs. do. 29 2 — 30 0 

Russia Sa.Rs.do. 

Copperas...., do. 2 12 — 2 14 

Cottons, chints .pee- — — — — 

Muslins, assort ........do. 14 — 12 8 

Yarn 16 to 170 mor 0 4* — 0 8* 

Cutlery, fine — 25A. 

Glass 4IX — 10D. I 

Hardware 90to40 D.&P.CJ 

Hosiery, cotton. 10 to 25 A.deP.C. 

Ditto, silk 5A. & P.C. 


[ Rs.A. Rs. A. 

Iron, Swedish, sq...Sa.Rs. F.md. 4 7 @ 4 8 

flat do. 4 8 — 4 9 

English, sq do. 2 14 — 3 0 

— flat do. 2 12 — 2 14 

Bolt do. 3 5 — 3 7 

Sheet do. 4 0 — 4 IP 

I Nails ...cwx.10 4 — 14 • 

Hoops F.md. 3 4 — 36 

H- Kentledge cwt. 11—12 

Lead, Pig F.md. 6 2 — 64 

' unstamped do. 5 15 — 6 1 

Millinery 90D. — 25D. 

.Shot, patent bag 

Spelter i!tRs. F. rod. 5 2 — 54 

.Stationery .....10A — 35A. 

Steal, English...... CtRs. F.md 5 13 — 5 14 

1 Swedish do. 6 3 — 6 12 

TinTlates- Sa-Ra. box 18 o — 18 8 

i Woollens, Broadcloth, fine ..yd. 3 8 — 90 

coarse and middling. . . . 13 — 3 4 

j Flannel fine 1 4 — 1 12 


MADRAS, December 3, 1834. 


bottles 

Copper, Sheathing 

Cakes 

Old 

Nails, assort 

Cottons, ('hints 

Muslins and Ginghams 

Longcloth, fine 

Cutlery, fine 

Glass 8 ad Earthenware . .. . 

Hardware 

Hosiery 

Iron, Swedish, 

■ English sq 

— Flat and bolt 


R*. ^ 
...100 7 @ 
candy 315 — 

.do. 980 — 

•do. 240 — 

.do. 280 — 

10 A. — 

18 A. — 

20 A. — 

20A. 

P.C. — 

15A. — 

25A. — 

candy 42 — 

.do. 94 — 

.do. 24 - 


Rs. 

8 
330 
290 
250 
300 
15 A. 
SO A. 
28 A. 

N.D. 
20 A. 
30 A. 
AO 
95 
25 


I Rs. Rs. 

Iron Hoops candy 95 @ 2B 

Nails do. 

Lead, Pig do. 49 — 46 

Sheet do. 35—40 

Millinery S0A 

Shot, patent 15A. — 20 A. 

Spelter candy 45 — 50 

Stationery I0A. — 15 A. 

Steel, English candy 45 — 60 

Swedish do. 65 — 70 

TinPlates box 90 — 91 

Woollens, Broadcloth, fine. 15 D. — 20D. 

coarse 15 D. — SOD. 

— Flannel, fine P.C. — 10 A. 


BOMBAY, October 25, 1834. 



Rs. 


Rs 

1 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Anchors 

.cwt. 10 

@ 

— - 

Iron, Swedish, liar 

, .St. candy 51.8 (a 

— 

Bottles 

• doz. 1 



English, do 


— 

foals 

chald. 7 

— 

1ft 

! Hoop 

— 

Copper, Sheathing, Ki-32 . 

. cwt. 53 




Nails 

do. 13 

— • 

— Thick sheets 

.do. 55 



Sheet 


— - . 

Plate 

.do. 53 




) Rod for bolts .... 

..St. candy 3ft 

— 

Tile 

.do. 61 




i| do. for nails ... 


— - . 

Cottons, Chintx, &c., Ac.. 

» Ijipprlnlh* , . . 




— 

Lead. Pig 

__ SllPPl. - - - r 

do. as 

— 

— Muslins 






Millinery 

30 D. — 

50 D. 

— Other goods 



— . 

Shot, patent 




Yarn, Nos. 2ft to 60 . , 

..lb. a 13 



Spelter 

do. 8 

— 

Cutlery, table 

P.C. 


- 

Stationery 

P. C. 

— - 

Glass and Earthenware . .. 


— 

35 D. 

Steel, Swedish 


— 

Hardware 

P. c. 


— 

Tin Plates 


— 

Hosiery, half hose 

P. c. 


~ 

Woollens, Broad cloth, 

1 coarse 

Flannel, fine 

fine . .yd. 4 — 

1 — 

7 

2.4 


CANTON, November 4, 1834, 


Cottons, Chints, 28 yds. 

— — Longcloths 

Muslins, 20 yds. 

Cambrics, 4ft yds 

- - BandinnoM . 

Varn. Nos. 16 to 50 

Iron. Bar 

Drs. Drs. 
..piece )* @ 3} 
...do. 2* — 9 
..do. — - 

..do. 3 — 4 

...do. 1* — 2 

.pecul 30 —55 

. . .do. 1.20 — 

Smalts 

.Steel, Swedish 

1 Woollens, Broadcloth .... 

do. ex super 

Camlets 

Do. Dutch 

}— IrOfir yi|< 

Drs. Dn. 

yd. 2.75 

. .. (in. m _ m 

Rod 

. . .do. 2.30 


iwcuf 144 — 

Lead. Pis 

rln. 41 

i m it * ■ 

,Tln Plat** 

' Haw O 
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Prices of European Goods m the East . 

SINGAPORE, November 20, 1834. . 
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Drs. Dr*. Dnu Dr*. 

Anchor* pecul 8 (g> 9 Cotton Hkft. holt. Battick, dbte.- do*. H (a) 4 

Bottles 100 31— 3J ‘ do. do PulUcst do*. If — * 

Copper Nalls and Shaath big pecul 40—48 Twist, 94 to 40 pecul 44 — 46 

Cotton*,MadapoUam*/^4ya. by 36in- pc*. 11—3 Hardware, assort. linudem. 

Imit. trim • • — 84 38 do. 11 — 3 Iron, Swedish pecul 41 — 5 

Longdoths 38 to 40 - • • - 36 do. 3 1 — 61 ! English do. 21—3 

do. dow • •• • 40-44 do. 41— 7*' NaBs do. 7 — 9 

do. do..--. 44-54 do. 5J — 81 Lead, Pig do. 4J — 5 

50 do. — — A* Sheet do. unsaleable 

54 do. — — Shot, patent bag — — 

— Prints, 7*8. single colours .do. 2)— 3 Spelter pecul 4 — 41 

• — 9-8 do. 3 — 3} Steel, Swedish .....do. 5) — 

Cambric, 12yds. by 48 to 4ft to.* »do. 1* — 2J English do. — — 

Jaconet, 20 44 - 46 • • • -do. \ vety II- .Woodens, Long KQs ....pcs. 10 —11 

Lappets, 10 40- 44 - --do. | drift. D. Camblets do. 20—84 

Chintz, fancy colours do. 4 — ft| ' Ladies' doth yd. 11 — S| 


REMARKS. 


Calcutta, Nov. 15, 1834. — The market for Mule 
Twist has been somewhat active this weak, and 
the p*ices for Nos. 50 to 80 hare advanced upon 
our last week's quotations: a further Improve- 
ment is expected after the holidays. Turkey Rad 
Yarn and Orange Twist continue in demand at 
our quotations Yellow Twist and other Dyes are 
dull of sale, and no alteration in prices. The de- 
mand for Chintaes continues, for Single coloured 
setts, with improvement in prises. The other 
assortment* are also saleable, but in small quanti- 
ties MadapoUams and Cambrics have been In 
demand with some i m provement in prices. Long- 
cloths continue dull,, and the rest of the assort- 
ments of White Cottons continues without any 
change. Woollens continue in good inquiry, in 
consequence of a demand from Mlreapore> and the 
prices have improved. Copper continue* active 
with respect to demand, and the prices have fur- 
ther advanced. Iron and Steel remain inactive, 
end we have few sale* to report. Lead continues 
In good, inquiry, and the price of stamped Pig has 
improved. Spelter i* still in demand for the Mh 


sepore market, and the price has further im- 
proved. Tin Plates: a sale has been effected with 
some reduction in price*. 

Madras, Dec. 3, 1834.— The market for Europe 
goods continues dull. 

Singapore, Nov. 13, 1834.— For the last few 
days there has not been quite so much activity in 
our Baser though pretty extensive sales of plain 
Cottons have been made this week at our quota- 
tions.— Nov. 90. The Bugis people appear to have 
nearly completed their purchases, and about the 
half of their boats have already sailed. 

Cbn ton, Oct. 21, 1834.— Handkerchiefs, with the 
exception of a few choice patterns, are unsal e ab le. 
White Piece Goods are in little demand at low 
prices and Greys still heavier of sale. Cotton 
Vera dull of sale. Woollens still unsaleable, unless 
at vary tow rates.— Oct. 28. Trade generally, very 
dull.— Noe. 4. Tin has lately declined. Cotton 
Yam continues hi steady demand. White Piece 
Goods not much inquired for at present. Wool- 
lens: the importations by the late arrivals are 
considerable. 


INDIA SECURITIES AND EXCHANGES. 


Calcutta , Nov. 18, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Buy.} Rs. As. Rs. As. [Sell. 

Pram. 21 0 Remlttable, No.1 to 887. 20 0 Pram. 

24 8 Other Numbers 23 8 

1 8 Old Non-ditto, 1 Class. 1 9 

0 10 Ditto..- 2 do. 0 4 

Par. .... Ditto.... 3 do. — 

none .... Ditto.... 4 do. — 

» „ f New 5 per Cent, from \ A . 

3 8 V No. 1161 to end ../ 0 4 
3 4 3d ft per Cent.1829-80. . 2 12 v 

Disc. 0 8 4 p. Cent. Loon, 1832-33. 1 0 Disc. 
11,600 Bank of Bengal Shares (10,000)— 10, 1001 
Bank of Bengal Rates. 

Discount on private bills 7 0 per cent. 

Ditto on government and salary bills ft 0 do. 

Interest on loans on deposit 6 0 do. 

Rateof Exchange. 

On London, Gov. Bills, 12 months* date— to buy. 
Is. lid. ; to sell. Is. Ktyd. per Sa. Rupee. 

Ditto, private bills, 6 monthi'slght — to buy 2s. 0|d.; 
to sell 2*. 2d. perSa. Rupee. 


Madras, Nov. 25, 1834. 

Government Securities. 

Bengal Unremittable Debt. 

Fiveper cent. Loan of 31st March 1823. 

At the Rate of Subscription, viz. 350 
Madras Rs. per 335 Sa. Rs. Par. 

At the Rate prevailing among Merchants 
and Brokers vis. 1U6| Madras Rs. per 
lOOSa. Rs. 2 Disc. 

Five per cent. Loan of 18th Aug. 1885. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1061 
Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 

Bonds, No. 1 to 1,000 Par. 

Ditto, above No. 1,000 from i to 2 Prenu 


Five per cent. Loan of 15th Jan. 1830. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 106i 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. U Pram. 

Four per cent. Loan of 7th June 1831. 

At the Rate of Subscription, vis. 1064 

Madras Rs. per 100 Sa. Rs. 1 Disc. 

Ex chan ge. 

On London, at 6 months, Is. lOjd. per Mad. R. 


Bombay, Oct. 25, 1 834. 

Bills on London, at 6 mo. sight, 2s. to 2s. Id. 

OnCalcufta,* at 30 days’ sight, 106-4 to 106.12 Bom. 

Rs. per 100 Sicca Rupees. 

On Mediaset 30 days' sight, 100.12 to 101.4 Bom. 
Rs. per 100 Madras Rs. 

Government Securities. 

Remlttable Loan, 130.2 to 131.12 Bom. Rs. per 100 
Sa. Rupees. . 

ft per cent. Loan of 1822-23, according to the period 
of discharge, 106^ to 107-12 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1825-26, 107-8 to 110.4 per ditto. 

Ditto of 1829-30, 110 to 110.4 per ditto. 

4 per cent. Loan of 1832-33, 106 to 106.4 per ditto. 

Singapore, Nov. 20, 1 834. 
Exchanges. 

On London, 3 to 4 mo. sight, 4s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. per 
dollar. 

On Bengal, 210) Sa. Rs. per 100 dollars. 


Canton, Nov. 4, 1834. 

Exchang es, fee. 

On London, 6 mo. sight, 4s. 8d.to4s. ftLperSp.Dol. 
On Bengal. — Private Bills, 208 Sa. Rs. per 100 
Sp. Dole.— Company** ditto, 30 days, 906 Sa.Rs. 
On Bombay, ditto Bom. Rs. 216 tt> 218 per ditto. 
Syces Silver at Liiilin,5t per sent, prera. 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT, March 24, 1833. 

£. »• *• 
0 0 


xast~ikma and china products. 

£. i. d. £• i. «*• 

•cwt. s $ # <a $ © o 
2 § 0 — S 19 0 




Coffee, BetavlA 

Sammsmg* 

Cberibon . 


1 19 0 — 

2 14 a — 
2 18 0 — 


■ Ceylon 
. Mocha 

Cotton# Surat J J J - 


00 

. Bourbon voom 

Drag* A for Dyeing. _ _ _ 

Aloe*. Epadc* cwt. 9 10 0 

Anai^edTsti 4 0 0 

Boras. Refined 3 10 0 

Unrefined 3 10 0 

Caraphtre, In tub ...... 7 10 0 

Cardamom*. Malabar* • ft 0 3 0 

Ceylon 

Cassia Bud* ....... .cwt. 3 10 0 

Castor ib 0 0 

China Root cwt. 18 0 

2 8 

Dragon's Blood. 0 Id 

Onto Ammoniac# drop .. ® 0 

Arabic ? * 

Asaalostkla 1 10 

- Beniamin# 3d Sort. . 3 10 

— Antes! { 0 

Gamboghtm 0 O 

- — Myrrh * £ 

Olibenum 0 6 

Kino 1* £ 

Lac Lake 1b • £ 

Dye * * 

Shell .cwt. ^ — 

Stick » 4 £ 

Musk# China o*. 0 10 0 

Nux Vomica cwt. 0 9 

Oil, Cassia 0 8 

Cinnamon 0 3 

- Cocow-nut. . . . . .cwt. I 13 

Cajaputa os. 0 0 

Mace 0 0 


0 — 
3 — 
0 — 
0 — 
6 

21 - 
0 0 11 — 


Nutmeg* 

Sal Ammoniac .cwt. 3 0 

fifiTUi*. ............ ...In 0 (I 

Turmeric# Java . . . .cwt. 0 14 

Gulls# in Sort* - £ 

, Blue 6 0 

Hide*, BuflMo »b — 

Ox and Cow * 

Indigo, Blue and Violet. ... • 

—/Purple and Violet . . . . 0 

Fine Violet 0 

Mid. to good Violet • • 0 

Violet andCopper .... 0 

_____ CoSum bag.mld. to fine 0 

Do. ord. and low .... 0 

_ — Do. very low ....... . 0 3 

— Madras, gdw to fine md. — — 

. Do. low ic mid. ...... 222 

Do. Kurpah low to gd. 0 3 2 — 


— — 

9 1 

o i 

2 18 

0 ! 

6 0 

o 

0 0 

8 | 

0 0 

84 

9 0 

74 


16 0 0 

3 12 

0 

0 3 6 | 

4 0 0 1 

3 7 

0 

0 1 

3 

20 0 

0 

2 13 

0 

98 0 

0 

7 o 

0 

3 4 

0 

4 0 

e 

10 0 

9 

9 10 

0 

15 0 

0 

9 0 

0 

2 10 

0 

0 0 

6 

6 2 

6 

2 17 

"o 

1 7 

0 

0 10 

0 

0 8 

6 

0 6 6 

0 0 

3 

0 1 

2 

0 13 

3 9 

0 

0 1 

2 

0 19 

0 

0 17 

0 

1 4 

0 

5 11 

0 

6 10 

0 
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£. «. d. 

» 0 0 @ S 10 0 

Nankeen* - piece 

Rattans 100 0 3 0 

Rice, Bengal White. .. .cwt. 0 9 

Patna 0 13 

Java. 0 7 

Safflower 1 10 

Sago 0 11 

— 0 14 

Saltpetre 1 5 _ 

Silk# Company's Bengal lb 0 12 6 — 1 2 

Novi .. — - 

Ditto White... - „ . 

China Tsatlee 0 12 6 — 1 1 0 

Bengal Privilege. . * * - * 0 12 6 — 0 18 0 

Spice^ftom*^ 0 3 6 — 0 10 3 

_ dove* 0 0 10 — 0 1 3 

Mace 0 4 0 — 0 7 0 

Nutmegs 056-0 63 

- . _ Qinger .cwt. 1 14 0 — 

Pepper. Black. 1b 0 0 41 — 0 0 

White 0 0 51 — 0 1 


0 4 6 
0 19 0 
0 17 
0 8 
7 10 

0 14 

1 2 
1 7 


Sugar, Bengal 


.cwt. 1 6 0 — 1 14 


0 — 


2 10 0 — 
0 — 
0 — 


Siam and China 1 5 

Mauritius (duty paid) 2 

Manilla and Java .... 1 5 

Tea# Bohea. 1b 0 2 

Congou 0 1 10| — 

Souchong 0 2 74 — 

Campol none 

Twankay 0 2 3J — 

Pekoe 

— Hyson Skin a 

Hyson.. 0 3 4 — 

— Young Hyscm 

. Gunpowder 

Tin. Banca cwt. 3 8 

Tortoiseshell. 1b 1 4 

Vermilion lb 0 3 

Wax cwt. 6 0 

Wood, Saunders Re.l ..ton 8 10 0 — 

— Ebony 10 O 0 — 1ft 

" n n 0—1" 


1 10 
3 0 
1 9 
0 2 
0 3 
0 4 


0 2 5 


0 — 
0 — 
0 — 
0 — 


3 10 0 
2 0 0 
0 3 2 
0 0 
0 0 


• Sapan 9 0 0 

AUSTRALASIAN FRODUCC. 


8 — 
8 — 
0 — 
0 — 
8 — 
2 — 
9 — 
0 — 


6 3 
6 8 
5 6 
5 8 

4 10 

5 0 
4 1 


3 9 

4 4 


Cedar Wood. foot 0 0 6 — 0 0 7 

Ofl.Tish tun 26 0 0 — 26 10 0 

Whalebone ton 96 0 0 —110 0 0 

Wool, N. 8. Wales, A 

Best .. lb 0 2 3 - 0 4 0 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 9 0 

— — V. D. Land# eta. „ „ „ 

Best 0 2 0 - 0 2 8 

Inferior 0 0 10 — 0 1 9 

SOUTH AFRICAN PAODUCK. 

Aloe* ., cwt. 1 8 0 — 1 13 0 

Ostrich Feathers# und ... .lb — — „ — ■ 

Gum Arabic cwt. I 5 0 — 1 10 6 

Hides, Dry lb 0 0 4* — 0 0 6 

Salted 0 0 4 

Oil# Pehn 15 6 

Raisins 

Wax 6 15 0 

Wine, Cape, Mad., best- pipe 17 0 0 

Do. 2d A 3d quality ...» 14 0 0 

Wood, Teak loud 6 10 0 

Wool lb. 0 1 6 


- 0 0 4* 


— 750 

— 19 0 0 

— 15 0 0 

— 7 W II 

— 023 


PRICES OP SHARES# March 26, 1835. 


DOCKS. 

Bast- India... ^tock)- 


London (Stock),. 

St. Katherine’s ~ 

Ditto Debentures .......... 

Ditto ditto 

yte»t-ladi* w* • • ••••••« •( Stock)* « 


Price. Dividends. Capital. 


£. 

37* 

57 

701 

104 

1021 

96 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

AustraHa*i(Agrieultural) - ® 

Bank (Australasian) , % 

Van Diemen’s Land Company 7 


~~~ £ , 
— p. cent. 

2) p. cent. 
2| p. cent 
44 p. cent. 

4 p. cent.; 

5 p. cent. 


Slfares 
I <* 
£. 


100 


"27 

498,667 

3.238.000 
1,352.752 

500.000 

900.000 

1.380.000 


10,000 1 100 

5,000 ] 40 

10,000 100 


Paid. 


Books Shut 
for Dividends. 


March. Sept. 
June. Dec. 
Jan. July 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
5 April. 5 Oct. 
June. Dec. 


Wotpt, Brothm, 25, Change Alley, 
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THE LONDON MARKETS, March 24, 


Sugar . — The m arket U disposed to improve. The 
stock of West-lndia is 5,(03 casks more than last 
year; that of Mauritius 6,144 bags las, and the 
deliveries also less. Both Mauritius and East-lndia 
sell readily. 

Coffee.— The late advance is maintained. 

Indigo .—' The market has recently received a fa- 
vourable impulse from the news from Calcutta 
estimating the crop at 85,000 maunds. There has 
been rather move business doing; but in prices 
there is no alteration. 1,206 chests are declared by 
the Company for sale on the 7th April. A portion 
of the 2,737 chests declared for sale to follow the 
Company's, is on shew, and consists of good and 
middling qualities, some of which has been bought 
in at former sales. 

SUk In Bengal kinds, no alteration has taken 

place since the Company's sale. Chinas remain 
steady; the fine No. I, Tsatlees, are more in de- 
mand, and the stock on hand is by no means heavy. 

Tea . — The Company's quarterly sale commenced 
on the 2d and finished on the 10th. The attendance 
of the wholesale dealers and other parties interested 
in the trade was very numerous ; a more than ordi- 
nary interest being felt in the result of the sale. In 
consequence of the late excitement produced among 
parties engaged in the trade with China by the 
news from Canton, obtained by the last arrivals. 
The declaration for the present sale amounted only 
to 6,000,000 lbs., being 3,000,000 lbs. less than the 
previous one. 

The result of the sale may be thus stated : Boheas 
are 2*d. to 4d. per lb. dearer, the common Congous 
are 3}d. to 4d., the good 2d., and fine Id. per lb. 
higher. Souchong, 4d. to 6d. lower. Twankays, 
of the common kinds, 3|d. higher; the fine ones 


are as cheap as last sale; common Hyson sold 14* 
dearer ; the good as cheap, and Use line 3d Co 4dr 
cheeper. 

The first tea sale In Ireland took place at Dafe~ 
lin, on the 20th March, The teas were imp o rt e d 
direct from Canton, per the Hello*. There was a 
numerous attendance of merchants and uaden, and 
the sale went off very briskly. The quantity ask- 
raitted consisted of 65 quarter chests, 100 half chests, 
and 120 chests of Bohca; 1,465 chests and 344 bones 
of Congou ; 100 ditto of Caper Congou ; and 10? 
ditto Orange Pekoe. The catalogues were drawn 
up in a similar manner to those at the East-Indie 
Company’s Sales. The first lots were half end 
whole chests of Bohea, which sold at from Is. 7*«L 
to Is. 8{d. per-Ib. j the quarter chests from Is. »jd. 
to Is. 91d. ; Low Congous sold at from Is. 9Hd. to 
Is. HMd. ; a break of vary fine Congou, from to 
3s. Old. ; a fine Congou iotftom ft. 6}d. to is 7jd- 
Low Caper teas averaged Is. UftL; Orange Pekoe, 
from 2s. 2d. to 2s. 21a. per lb. ; another lot of the 
same, 2s. 6#d- to 2s. 7}d. Altogether the sale went 
off much to the satisfaction of the trade, and was 
considered remunerative by the Importers. 

The quantity in the buyers’ hands Is now abowt 
9,000,000 lbs. Unsold of the Company, a k OOMM 
lbs. In private trader's hands, l,MM0O Ufc* and 
within a week or two the oanatry wfU ha dakmai 
by the new arrivals of every quality end (kerne 
lion, and will all be immediately thrown upon dm 
markets, hare and at all the outpovts, for immedi- 
ate sale. 

Although thadaliwenr goes on well, yet the mar- 
ket is very heavy, and toe arrivals which have taken 

f >lace of the new crop appear to be of excellent qoa- 
ity, which induces the trade to wait their being 
brought forward. 


DAILY PRICES OF STOCKS, from February Si to March 25, 1835. 


Feb. 

Bank 3 Pr. Ct. 3 Pr. Ct.|3* Pr.Ct.1 
Stock. Red. |Consols.j Red. j 

New 3* J 
Pr.Cent. , 

Long 

Annuities. 

India 

Stock. 

4 Pr.Ct. 
1826. 

India > 
Bonds. 

Each. 
Bills. 1 

24 

223*223* 91 ? 9 1 « 

91 91*|99*99*| 

Dsjgsj'n,} nil 

256 



17 18p 35 37|J 

25 

223 224 ! 

91*91^ 90}91 *>99*99$, 

98$99 |17| 17*1 

— 

— 

17 18p 34 36p 

26 

223 J 91*92*91*91*99*99* 

99 99* 17* 17 t $ 

256 

— 

— 1 

34 S6pj 

27 

223*223} 9 If 91*' 

91 91*99*99* 

98J99J 17} 17.1 

256 

— 

18 1 9p 33 36p) 

28 

223*223} 91 $92 , 

91*91*99*99* 

99 99* 17* 17^257*8 

— 

18 20p 

34 36p 

Mar. 





| 





2 

223*223} 92*92* 91*91*100 0* 1 

99§99* 

17J 17^ 

— 

— 

20p 

35 36p 

3 

224 224*92*92$ 

91*91} 100*0* 

199*994 

Shut 

Shut 

— 

18 20p 

35 36p' 

4 

Shut 

92*92*191*92 100*0* 

99*99} , 

— 

— 

— 

18 20p 35 36pj 

5 

— 

Shut 

91 $91* 100 O* 

99*99} 

— | 

— 

— 1 

18 20p 35 36 p, 

6 

— 

— 

91191?! Shut 

99*99* 

— 

— 


20 21p 35 36p 

7 

— 



91391*1 - 

99*99* 

— 

— 


— 

as ssbT 

9 

— . 

— 

91*91} — 

99*99$ 

— 

— 

— 

19 21p 35 37p 

10 

— 

— 

1914911 - 

99$ 99} 

| — 

— 

— 

22p 

39 40p 

11 

— 

— 

91 }91* — 

99*99* 

— 

— 

— 

23 24p 

39 40p 

12 

— 

— 

91|9l| — 

99499* 

— 

— 

— 

21 23p 

39 40p 

13 

— 

— 

92 92* _ 

99* 0 

— 

— 

— 

21 24p 

39 40p 

14 

— 

— 

92*92*' — 

100 0* 

— 

260 

— 

— 

39 40p' 

16 

— 

— 

92*92*1 - 

100 oj 

— 

t 260 



21 22p 

38 40p' 

17 

— 

— 

92 92* — 

100 

1 — 

260* 

— 

20 22p 

38 40pj 

18 

— 

— 

92*92*| — 

100 0* 

| — 

— 

— 

20 22p 

39 40p 1 

19 

— 

— 

92*92* — 

100 0* 

— 

260 

— 

22p 

39 40p! 

20 

— 

— 

92*92*' — 

100 oi 

— 

260 

— 

21 23p 

39 40p 

21 

1 “ 

— 

92*92*1 — 

100 0* 

1 — 

— 

— 

21 22p 

39 40p' 

23 

221*222* 

— 

92*92* — 

100 


260* 

— 

— 

39 40li 

24 

220 220* 

— 

91 $92 j — 

99*99* 

— 

— 

— 

21 23p 

38 39pj , 

25 

219 220 

— 

91*92* — 

99*99* 

! — 

— 

— 

81p 

. 


Frederick Barry, Stock and Share Broker, 7 , Birchin Lane, Condull. 
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INDEX TO VOL. XVI. 


PART I.— ORIGINAL AND SELECT PAPERS, Ac. 


Abbas Meerza, the press of, 288. 

Abdallah ben Zobayr # anecdotes of, 13. 
Abdalmalek, anecdotes of the Caliph, 75. 
Aborigines of Australia, 25 — of Bengal, 
39, 41. 

Addiscombe , examination of Company’s 
cadets at, 62, 109. 

Akhtnl , the Christian Arab poet, 78. 
Allahabad , translation of the inscription 
on Bliim Sen's pillar at, 102, 133. 
Alligators of Gour, 179. 

Alphabet , Roman, its adaptation to the 
orthography of Oriental languages, 172. 
Anecdotes of Arabian poets, 9, 73— from 
Arabian history, 7 1. 

Ape , its human form, 27. 

Arabian history , 9, 71, 73. 

Army , Indian, cadets for, 62, 109 — su- 
persession in, 70— sanitariums for con- 
valescent soldiers of, 237— character of 
Its native troops, 281. 

Arnot (Mr.), malicious attack on, 24. 
Ascetics , religious, in India, 179. 

Asiatic Society , Royal, 62, 142, 214, 286 
—of Bengal, 214. 

* Attorneys , Anglo-Indian, 30. 

Australia , visit of Mr. Bennett to, 25 — 
aborigines of, ib . — forest scenery of, 26. 

Bangalore the capital of South India, 44. 
Bar in India, sketches of the, 28, 25 1-— 
character and conduct of the late Sir 
Edward West, 5, 105, 211 — Sir Ed- 
mond Stanley’s defence of Fighting 
Fitzgerald, 195, 251. 

Barlow (Governor), conduct of, in the 
case of Reddy Roy, 35. 

Barristers at Bombay, case of Sir Edward 
West and the, 5, 105, 211 — Anglo- 
Indian, 30, 36— expenses of, in India, 
32. 

Batavia , society in, 26. 

Beggars on elephants, 45 — religious, in 
India, 179, 188. 

j 3ejapore> description of the ruins at, 183 

it® former grandeur, 184— tombs, at, 

185, 189— great gun at, 186 — religious 
mendicants at, 188. 

Benares , inscription at, 214. 

Bengal t derivation of the term, 38 facts 
regarding the antiquity of the country, 

39 its aboriginal inhabitants, 41 — their 

dialect, and knowledge of letters, ib . — 
introduction of printing into, 42. 
^4«a4.J<wm.N.S. Vol.I 6. No. 64. 


Bengalee language, history of the, by Ram 
Comul Sen, 38 — review of his dictio- 
nary, 221 — various useful works pub- 
lished in, 223, 233. 

Bennett (Mr. G.), review of his “ Wan- 
derings in New South Wales, &c., 25. 

Bcntham (Jeremy), in India, 254. 

Bentinck (Lord WiUiam), 34. 

Bheels, account of the, 181. 

Bhim Sen, inscription on the gada of, at 
Allahabad, i02. 

Biography .—The late Ram Mohun Roy, 
24— Dr. Carey, 54, 215— the Rev. Dr. 
Morrison, 198. 

Oriental : — Farazdak, the Arab 

poet, 9— Jarir, 73. 

Bitumen , use of, as fuel, 282, 285. 

Bombay , the bar at, 5, 36, 105. 

Brahmanism in India, 124. 

Buckra Bade, festival of the, 45. 

Buddhism , early history of, 124, 142— it« 
extraordinary number of votaries, 126 
— ten commandments of, ib. — in Ne- 
paul, 142. 

Burmese emigre, 214, 286, 288, 289. 

Burnet ( Lieut.), compliment to, 214. 


Z abool, affairs of, 157, 159. 

Zadets, examination of, 62, 109. 

Zulcuttc , first intercourse between the 
English traders and the inhabitants of, 
222, 235. 

Canal , ancient, of Suez, 285. 

Canton , visit to the factories at, 26. 

Carei/ (Dr.), biographical notice of, 54, 
215 — his Bengali works, 224, 233. 

Carnatic Bonds, forgery of, 35. 

Cashmere , invasion of, by the Sikhs, 158. 

Caste amongst native Christians, 248. 

Chesney (Capt.), evidence of, on steam- 
navigation to India, 283. 

China, Mr. Bennett’s visit to, 26 — early 
introduction of Buddhism into, 124 — 
new system of Lee trade with, 147 — 
high rate of exchange in, ib. — state- 
papers, 148, 1 50 -use of the word 6nr- 
barian, 148— dispute with Lord Na- 
pier in, 148, 152— labours of Dr. Mor- 
rison in, 199, 270. 

Civil Service, Indian, examination of stu- 
dents qualifying for, 144. 

Christians, native, attempts to put down 
caste amongst, in India, 248. 
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Coal , substitute for, 282, 285. 

Coins, ancient, 214, 193. 

CoUectorates in India, hints respecting, 44. 
College , Bishop's, poetical remains of a 
late student at, 21, 97, 252. 

- Haileybury, examination of civil 
students at, 144. 

Criminals, substitute, in India, 93. 
Critical Notices, 142, 216, 289 — see 
also Review of Books. 

Delhi, Mahommedan festivals at, 46. 

De Tassy (M, Garcin)* review of his 
“ A ventures de Kamrup/’aud “ (Euvres 
de Wali," 216. 

Dictionaries Hindustani, 82 — Chinese, 
202, 272— Bengalee, 221, 224 — Ti- 
betan, 287. 

Disney (Fownes), a Madras attorney, 31. 
Drama , Hindu, remarks on the, 110 — 
specimens of, 113. 

Education of the Hindus, 189. 

Egyj)t, route to India through, 281 — an- 
cient canal in, 285. 

Euphrates , communication with India by 
way of the, 282, 284. 

Examination of cadets at Addiscombe, 62, 
109 — of civil students at Haileybury, 144. 

Fair at Hurd war, 87 — its decline, 91. 
Farazdak, the Arab poet, biography of, 
9 — anecdotes of, 10, 73. 

Festivals, Mahommedan, in India, 45 — 
Hindoo, 86, 93. 

Fitzgerald ( Fighting), trial of, 28, 195. 

Coda, Bbim Sea’s, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 
Ganges, sources of the, 245, 246. 

Gardiner (Col.), error respecting, 262. 
Goods , European, prices of, in Bengal, 
88— at Madras, 89. 

Gour, the ancient capital of Bengal, des- 
cription of its ruins, 178 — alligators of, 

1 79 — ascetics at, ib. — reptiles at, 180. 
Grammars, Bengalee, 223. 

Gun, great, at Bejapore, 186. 

Gwillim (Sir Henry), 34. 

Gya, inscription at, 103, 133* 

Haileybury , college examination at, 144. 
Hajjaj-ben- Yusuf, anecdote of, 75. 
Himalaya Mountains, natural history of 
the, 57— description of the British sta- 
tions in, 237 — scenes of Hindu pil- 
grimage in, 246. 

Hindus, account of their festivals, 86, 93 
—pilgrims, 86, 90, 92, 95, 97, 246- 
theatre, 1 10 — religious sects, 124 — men- 
dicants, 179, 188— education of, 189, 
226— religion and morals of, 276. 
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Hints on India Reform, 44. 

History , Arabian, anecdotes from, 9,71. 

Holman (Mr.), travels of, 217. 

Hurdwar, description of the town of, 86 — 
its fair, 87, 91 — prices of European 
goods at, 88 — pilgrims at, 90. 

Ibrahim Pasha, verses by, 177. 

Iceland, visit of Mr. Barrow to, 290. 

India, the bar in, 5, 28, 105, 195, 25T— 
proposed reforms in, 44 — native festi- 
vals in, 45, 86, 93— army of, 70 — pil- 
grim-tax in, 95, 97— ancient inscrip- 
tions in, 102, 133 — national drama of, 
110 — religious sects in, 124 — account of 
the Ramossie tribe in, 127 — apprehen- 
ded falling off in the revenue of, 145— 
its relations with adjoining independent 
states, 146 — with Persia and Turkey, ib. 
— with China, 14 7 — criminal punish- 
ment of natives of, 171 — deserted cities 
in, 179 — faqueers in, 179, 181 — educa. 
tion in, 189, 224 — first intercourse be- 
tween the English traders and the na- 
tives of, 222, 235— sanitariums in, 237 
—caste amongst native Christians in, 
248 — Jeremy Benthain in, 254 — sketches 
of remarkable characters in, 262— re- 
view of Mr. Thornton's work on the 
state and prospects of, 273 — steam-na- 
vigation to, 281. 

— (Dutch), ruinous policy of the 

government in, 26. 

India Reform , bints on : — Slavery, 44 — 
Bangalore the capital of South India, aft. 
— coll ec to rates, ib. 

Inscriptions on Bhim Sen’s pillar at Alla- 
habad, 192, 133— Mohammedan, 190 
—Pali, at Gaya, 214— on a stone found 
at Benares, ib. 

Jarir , the Arab poet, anecdotes of, 16, 73 
— biography of, 73. 

Jaumee, roobaee from, 85 — its similarity 
to an aria of Metastasio, ib. 

Java, ruinous policy of the Dutch in, 26. 

Judges, European, in India, 5, 28, 105, 
95,211,251. 

Juggumaut, description of the celebrated 
temple at, 92— festival of the Rath Ja- 
tra at, 93 — car of, 94 — tax upon pil* 
griras at, 95, 97. 

Jumna, scenery at its source, 247. 

Justice, administration of, in India, 278. 

Eamrup, adventures of, 216. 

Kanour, or Kunawur, description of the 
province of, 243, 245. 

EomulmSr, a formidable bill fortress in 
Mewar, 262 — success of Col. Tod in 
effecting its surrender, ib. 

Fords (M. Csoma de), notice of his Tibe- 
tan dictionary, 287. 
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Landour, account of the station at, 242. 

Language, Bengalee, 38, 221 — Hind&s- 
tini, 82 — Sanscrit and Prakrit, 110 — of 
the Ramoossies, 128 — sulrstitution of ilie 
Roman alphabet in the Oriental, 172 — 
Chinese, 199, 270— Tibetan, 287— Per- 
si an and Arabic, 288. 

Lawyers, European, in India, 5, 28, 105, 
195, 211, 251. 

I^egge (Tom), eventful life of, 206— his 
account of the Garden of Eden, 26K. 

Literary Intelligence, 64, 220. 

Literature, Oriental — see Language. 

Lucknow, Mahommedan festivals at, 45. 

Macaulay (General), salary of, 27. 

Mackintosh (Sir J.), anecdote of, 37. 

(Capt.), review of his work on the 

Ramoossies, 127. 

Madras, sketches of the bar at, 29, 251 — 
trial of Reddy Row at, 35 — prices of 
European goods at, 89. 

Maha Singh, a Sikh chief, father of Run- 
jeet Singh, 153. 

Makmood Shah, account of die tomb of, 
at Bejapore, 185. 

Mahommedan festivals in India, 45 — in- 
scriptions, 190. 

Mumun, anecdote of the Caliph, 71. 

Mandoo , description of the ruins of, 180 
— Bheel inhabitants of, 181. 

Metastasio, similarity of Jaumee to, 85. 

Mill (Rev. Dr.), his translation of the in- 
scription on Bbim Sen's pillar at Alla- 
habad, 133. 

Ministry , the new, 1, 65. 

Mira beau, notice of his memoirs, 290. 

Missionaries at Tanjore, 248. 

Mohurrum, festival of the, 49. 

Moorcroft (Mr.), manuscripts of, 214. 

Morrison (Rev. Dr.), memoir of, 198 — 
Chinese library of, 270. 

Mrichchakati, a Hindu play, 112, 113. 

Murderers, substitute, in India, 93. 

Mussouree, account of the British conval- 
escent station at, 242. 

Napier (Lord), bis dispute with the Chi- 
nese at Canton, 148. 

Natives of India, criminal punishment of, 
171. — of the Himalaya described, 239 
—s ee also Hindus. 

Navigation, steam, to India, 281. 

Nasvar, wife of Faraadak, the Arab poet, 
anecdotes of, 12. 

Neumann (Professor) on Buddhism and 
Shamanism, 124. 

New South Wales, review of Mr. Bennett's 
work on, 25. 

Hour Jehan, the fortunes of, a tale, 161. 

Omar ben Laja, an Arab poet, 79. 


Oomiah, a predatory Ramoossie chief, 131 
— his execution, 1 32. 

Oriental Biography : — Faraxdak, the Arab 
poet, 8— Jarir, 73. 

Orthography of Indian words, 132 — adap- 
tation of the Roman alphabet to, 172. 
Oude, Mahommedan festivals in, 45. 

Pagoda, Black, in Orissa, 96. 

Parliament, reform in, 1 — the new, -65. 
Paternoster (Mr, R.), hints on India re- 
form by, 44. 

l^eacock ( Mr.), evidence of, on steam-na- 
vigation to India, 288. 

Persia , present condition of, 146— ■ works 
from Abbas Mirza's press in, 288. 
Pilgrims at Hurd war, 86, 90— at Juggur- 
naut, 92, 93 — tax upon, in India, 95, 
97 — Hindu, in the Himalaya, 246. 
Pillar, ancient, at Allahabad, 102, 133. 
Plays , Hindu, specimens o£ 114). 

Poets v Pearls for a Cbarm, 21— Shout 
for the Brave ! 22 — A Thought of 
Christmas, <&.— Lines written under the 
Picture of an English Lady in the 
House of a Native at Calcutta, 23— 
On the Omnipresence and Ineffable 
Beauty of the Deity, 85— To a Be- 
loved Friend now departed, 97 — A 
Moral taught by a flower, 98— A 
Hymn for Charity Children, 99 — Sigh- 
ing for Sleep, i//.— Give her Strewing*, 
100 — A Sermon found in a Brook, 101 
—Vers Turcs, 177 — Sorrow and Beau- 
ty i an Allegory, 252 — Waiting for 
Zillah, «5.— On a fair Flower withered 
in Spring, 253. 

Poets, Arab, anecdotes of, 9, 73. 

Pooree, description of, 95 — account of the 
Black Pagoda near, 96. 

Press in Persia, 288. 

Prinsep (Mr.), review of his history of 
Runjeet Singh, 153. 

Publications, new, 292. 

Punjaub , politics of the, 1 46 — rise and 
fortunes <of Runjeet Singh in, 153. 

Mqjpootana, political condition of, 146. 
Mam Comul Sen, history of the Bengalee 
language by, 38 — review of bis Ben- 
galee Dictionary, 221. 

Mam Mohun Roy, the late. 24. 
Mamoossies, origin of the, 127 — their lan- 
guage, 1 28— predatory habits, 128, 131 
—religion, 130 — sentiments on punish- 
ments, 171. 

Math Jatra, festival of the, 93. 
Ruyey-al-Abel, an Arab poet, 73. 

Reddy Row , trial of, at Madras, 34. 

Red Sea, stcam-communication to India 
by way of, 282, 284. 

Reform , Parliamentary, remarks upon the 
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late measure of, 1, 65— India, hints on, 
44, 

Remains , poetical, 21, 97, 252. 

Rkview or Books and Critical Notices : 
—Bennett’s Wanderings in New South 
Wales, &c., 25 — Boyle's Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains, 57 — 
Shakespear's Hindustani Dictionary, 82 
—Wilson’s Hindu Theatre, 110 — Mac- 
kintosh’s Account of the Ramoossies, 
127 — Chaos and the Creation, an Epic 
Poem, 142 — Sismondi's History of the 
Fall of the Roman Empire, ib. — Boid’s 
Description of the Asores or Western 
Islands, 143 — Arfrewdson's United 
States and Canada in 1832, 1833, and 
1834, ib. — Clarke’s Riches of Chaucer, 
ib. — Sketches of Corfu, ib. — Prinsep’s 
History of Runjeet Singh, 153 — De 
Tassy’s A ventures de Kamrup, 216 — 
De Tassy’s CEuvresde Wall, ib. — Hol- 
man’s Voyages and Travels, 217 — Lives 
of Literary and Scientific Men of Italy, 
Spain, and Portugal, ib. — The Geor- 
gian Ere. 218 — The History of Eng- 
land, continued from Sir James Mac- 
kintosh, ib. — Beale on the Natural His- 
tory of the Sperm Whale, ib. — Robson’s 
Treatise on Marine Surveying, ib. — On 
National Property, &c., 219 — An Ele- 
mentary Compendium of Music, by a 
Lady, ib. — The Manuscripts of Erd£ly, 
ib. — Loudon’s Arboretum Britannicum, 
ib — Finden*s Illustrations of the Bible, 
219, 292 — A Short Statement on Be- 
half of the Jews, 219— The Parliamen. 
tary Test- Book for 1835, 220 — Ram 
Comul Sen's Bengalee Dictionary, 221 
— Thornton's India, its State and Pros- 
pects, 273 — A Tour on the Prairies, 
289 — Dunham’s History of the Ger- 
manic Empire, ib. — The Mardens and 
the Daventrys, ib. — Memoirs of Mira- 
beau, 290 — Barrow's Visit to Iceland, 
ib. — Roberts* British Wine-Maker and 
Domestic Brewer, 291 — The French 
Language its own Teacher, ib. — Me 
Culloch's Manual of English Grammar, 
ib. — Dyer's Complete Geographical 
Chart, t6.— Yarrell’s History of British 
Fishes, ib. — Murray’s Encyclopaedia of 
Geography, ib. — Roscoe’s Wanderings 
through North Wales, 292 — Westall 
and Martin’s Illustrations of die Bible, ib. 

Ricketts (Mr. G.), defalcation of, 29. 

Roman Alphabet, its substitution for the 
Indian, 172. 

Routes to India, comparison of, 281. 

Royte (Mr.), review of his “ Natural His- 
tory of the Himalaya Mountains,” 57. 

Ruyeet Singh , review of Mr. Prinsep’s 
history of, 153— his ancestry, t&.— edu- 
cation, 155 — system of aggrandizement, 
155, 156, 157 — conduct towards Shah 
Shooja, ex-king of Cabool, 157 — inva- 
sion of Cadimere and Mooltan, 158 

European officers, 159, 288. 
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Sanitariums in India, 237. 

Sanscrit inscriptions at Gya and Allaha 
bad, 102, 133 — dramas, 110. 

Schreyvogcl (Rev. Mr.), on caste amongst 
native Christians, 248. 

Seals , Oriental, inscriptions on, 1 90, 288. 

Shah-Shooja t ex-king of Cabool, 157. 

Shakesjfear (Mr. John), review of his Hin- 
dustani Dictionary,” 82. 

Shakya , the founder of Buddhism, 124. 

Shamanism , system of, 121. 

Siamese , warlike customs of die, 286. 

Sikhs , their military power in the Punjaub. 
1 53 — operations of the, against neigh- 
bouring states, 155. 

SSmlah, account of the British station at, 
237 — scenery around, 240. 

Singapore , commercial prosperity of, 27 — 
curious ape at, i6. 

Sketches of India : — The bar, 28, 195,251 
— Mahommedan festivals, 45 — Hurd- 
war and Juggurnaut, 86 — Gour, Mao- 
das, and Bejapore, J 7 8— sanitariums, 
237 — remarkable living characters, 262. 

Slavery in India, hints respecting, 44. 

S/wtls in the Himalaya, 240. 

Societies, Proceedings of:— Royal Asia- 
tic Society, 62, 142, 214, 280 — Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 214. 

Sorrow and Beauty , an allegory, 252. 

Stanley (Sir Edmond), his skilful defence 
of Fighting Fitzgerald, 28, 195 — sim- 
plicity of his character, 29 — public ser- 
vices of, 251. 

Steam navigation to India, evidence re- 
specting — opinion of Mr. Peacock, 281 
— of Capt. Chesney, 283. 

Strange (Sir Thomas), 34, 35. 

Student at Bishop's College poetical re- 
mains of a, 21, 97, 252. 

Sugar , equalization of duties on, 274. 

Surveying , marine, new work on, 218. 

Sydney , improvements in, 25— theatricals 
at, ib. 

Tanjore , attempts to put down caste 
amongst native Christians at, 248. 

Tartary , Chinese possessions in, 243, 245, 

Tavoy, customs of the people of, 214, 286. 

Tax upon pilgrims in India, 95, 97. 

Temple of Juggumaut described, 92— of 
the Sun, near Pooree, 96 — ancient, at 
Bejapore, 188. 

Tenasserim j provinces , customs in the, 214, 
286, 288, 289. 

Theatre in New South Wales, 25 — speci- 
mens of the Hindu, 1 10. 

Thomas (General), 266. 

Thornton (Mr.), review of his work on the 
state and prospects of India, 273. 

Tibetan language , dictionary of the, 287. 

QW^jCol.), account of bid negociations 
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Vikrami and Urvad , a Hindu play, 118. 
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before Komulm6r, 262— sketch of a re- 
markable character by, 262, 265. 

Tombs at Bcjapore, 185, 189. 

Trade in European goods in Bengal, 88 
— at Madras, 89— free, with China, 147 
—disputes at Canton respecting, 148. 

Turkish, verses from the, 177. 

Uttar a Rama CkerUra , a Hindu play, 
123. 


West (Sir Edward), his quarrels with the 
Bombay bar, 5, 105, 211. 

Whiggism and Toryism , 5, 65. 

Wilson ( Prof.), review of his “ Specimens 
of the Hindu Theatre,” 110 — senti- 
ments of, on the education of the Hin- 
dus, 189. 

Words, Indian, orthography of, 132, 172. 
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aborigines of Australasia, 40, 132— of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 132. 

Acheen, pirates at, 128— mint for coining 
spurious dollars at, ib. 

Adam (Sir F.), 227, 239, 247, 272. 

Africa, Central, expedition into, 132. 
Agency, native bouse of, at Calcutta, 96, 
223— Company’s financial, at Canton, 
181, 258. 

Agra , government of, 6, 235, 301 mi- 
litary ferment at, 13— erobezilement m 
the post-office at, 104 — permission to 
bold lands at, 208. 

Ajmere, force ordered to assemble at, 145, 
209 — negotiations with Joudpore va- 
keels at, 240, 300. 

Alexander and Co., insolvency of, 1— sale 
of their property, 13, 221, 233. 
Allahabad, native education at, 101— seat 
of the Agra government to be fixed at, 
208, 236. 

Allard (Gen.), 21, 107, 238. 

Alphabets , Asiatic, Roman letters for, 6. 
Ameenjfj sudder, debts of, 134. 

Ameer Khan , death of, 244, 2/ 2. 

America, exportation of ice from, to India, 
102, 169 — murder of missionaries be- 
longing to, 184— voyage of discovery 
from, to the Pacific Ocean, 256. 

Appa Sahib, ex- rajah of Nagpore, 241. 
Arabia, military operations in, 37. 

Ashy (Company’s, in India) — Orphan 
funds belonging to, 3— charges against 
officers of, 13, 31, 62, 108, 115, 159 
.boy establishments in, 29— reported 
changes at Madras, i6. — family remit- 
tances to England by officers of, 62, 
261 — relief of the Bengal regiments, 
63, 134 — salary of superintending en- 
gineers in, 63, 196 — retrenchments and 
reductions by, 29, 63, 68, 106, 114, 
120, 196, 197, 278— operations against 
insurgents by, 28, 67— staff allowances 
in, 67— extension of staff employment 
eg — fees on commissions to officers 
of, 68, 198 — examination of officers of, 
in the Oriental languages, 71, 135, 269, 
27fi — retirements and resignations of 


officers of, in England, 77— stoppages 
from the pay of insolvents in, 101, 146, 
157, 207, 229— assault on an officer of, 
at Meerut, 106 — conspiracy of sepoys 
in, 109, 159 — supersession of officers 
of, by those of his Majesty’s army, 113 
—duels io, 125, 227, 272 — camp-equi- 
page and tent allowance in, 127 — night 
guards to European officers of, 134, 
162 — strength of light cavalry regiments 
in, 138, 143 — movements of Madras 
corps, 138, 272— fracas at Delhi, 159 

postings of acting ensigns in, 1 66 — 

commissions to native officers in, 195—* 
command of regiments in, 198— eligi- 
bility of officers to succeed to the office 
of adjutant-general, &c., ib. — letters 
and memorials addressed to the Court 
of Directors by officers of, 197 — Retir- 
ing Funds for, 199, 230— courts of re- 
quest in, 230— sanitariums for, 261 — 
reduction of staff-appointments in, 272 
— commissariat establishments in, re- 
allowances to brigadiers of, 278 — see 
also Calcutta, Madras , #c. General Or - 
ders; Courts- Martial, Sfc. 

■ - (King's, serving in the East) — 
Rank of officers of, 113 — supersession 
of officers in, ib. — promotions and 
changes in, 77, 149, 301. 

Arrah , inundation at, 105. 

Assemblies, public, at Madras, 163. 

Audee Narrain I yah, trial of, 22. 
Australasia— see New South W ales , l{c. 

Aoa , insanity of the king of, 256 — sec 
Barman Empire. 

Baber v. Murphy, case of, 248. 

Bagdad, plague and inundation at, 37. 
Baiza Baee, movements of the, 17, 146, 
238 — representation of her grievances 
to the king of England, 98. 

Bangalore, melancholy accident at, 278. 
Bank of Bengal, statement of its affairs, 
J 8— augmentation of its capital, 162 — 
Union, of Calcutta, 19— at New South 
Wales, 259. 

Ban Mali Aar, v. Dump Narayun Moo- 
kerje, case of, 90. 
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BattaSy murder of missionaries by, 1 84. 

Begum Sumroo, murders in the territories 
of the, 10. 

Benares , grievances of the rajah of, 113. 

BenUnck (Lord Wm.), 6, 12, 61, 68, 115, 

123, 281 — general orders issued by, 68, 
1 98— his return to Calcutta, 239. 

Berar , affray in, 93. 

Bhurtpore , distress at, 1 1 1 — gang of rob- 
bers near, ib. — prize-money, 145 — let- 
ter from the rajah of, to the governor- 
general, 223. 

Bickremajeet, rajah of Tehree, 15. 

Bill , India indemnity, 281 — Agra, 301. 

Bishops in India, expenses of, 226 — of 
Calcutta, — see Wilson. 

Board of Control , correspondence with, 
respecting compensation to Company's 
maritime officers, 41, 53, 281 — change 
in tiie appointments of, 76 — views of, 
on the subject of steam-navigation, 148. 

Bombay Intelligence : — Abolition of 
duties, 33— account of business done 
in the several zillah courts, ib. — crops, 
61 — death of Pestonjee Baxter, 75 — the 
revenue, 122 — changes to be made in 
the Court of Requests, 123 — the Indian 
navy, Jews of Western India, ib . 
—the Governor-general, ib. — Martund 
Rao Holkur, ib. — the llao of Cutcb, 

124, 127 — insurrection in the gaol at 
Broach, 124— European swindler, *&.— 
visit of natives to Europe, 124, 251 — 
curious incident on the arrival of Sir 
John Keane, 125 — trade with the coun- 
tries beyond the Indus and Sutlej, *6.— 
trade with Shikarpoor, 127 — inunda- 
tions, 127, 167— Shah Sbooja, 127 — 
camp-equipage and tent-allowance, ib. 
— Mr. Mori ey, 128 — crops in the dis- 
tricts, 147— coal, 166— geology of Doo- 
japoor, ib. — Thugs, 168 — Poonah, ib. — 
cargo of ice, 169 — imperfect justice, 
ib. — suttees, 210 — Mr. Nisbet, ib. — 
affairs of Shotton and Co., 250 — expe- 
dition to Socotra, 251 — farewell party 
to Lord Clare, ib. — the India Council, 
252 — arrest of a native of rank, ib. — 
prices of European goods, 80, 152, 217, 
304— securities and exchanges, 81, 153, 
218, 305— shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 74, 143, 200, 214, 278. 

» ■ Government Orders: — Brigade 

command at Poona, 72 — paymaster of 
pensioners in the Deccan, t6.— strength 
of engineer corps, i6. — exchange, 143 
—advances to officers at St. Helena, ib. 
—repayment of advances to his Majes- 
ty's forces in India, ib. — strength of 
light cavalry regiments, ib. — staff-allow- 
ances, 199 — Medical Retiring Fund, 
ib. — fees upon warrants, #.— Mr. Iron- 
side, 278— Porebunder, t‘6.— Poona and 
Hursole, ib. — allowances to brigadiers, 
ib. — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
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appointments, 73, 199, 213, 278— In* 
dian navy appointments, 200. 

Supreme Court : — Trial of se- 
poys for high way - robbery, 32— of Tho- 
mas and A (flick Williamson, for abduc- 
tion, 33 — T. H. Baber, Esq., and He- 
len, his wife, v. R. X. Murphy, 248 — 
orders respecting the admission of bar- 
risters, attorneys, &c., 250. 

Boondee, account of the present rajah of, 
15 — laws of his harem, it>. 

Boondeelas , distressed, 93. 

Bourbon, import of rice into, 133. 

Boy establishments in the Indian army, 29. 

Brigadiers , allowances to, 278. 

Broach , insurrection in the gaol at, 124- 
inundation at, 127, 167. 

Brownrigg (Lieut.), charges against, 108. 

Buk/i, operations before the Coorg stock- 
ade of, 118. 

Bullion and specie at Calcutta, 160. 

Bundlecund , distress in, 20, 93, 223 — 
revenue affairs of, 222. 

Burdwan , murder in, 85 — liberality of tbe 
raja of, 96 — inundation in, 104. 

Burman Empire — port duties at Rangoon, 
160 — insanity of the king, 256 — des- 
truction of the Red Rover schooner on 
the coast, ib. 

Bushy (Mr.), attack upon, by natives at 
New Zealand, 190. 

Coal depot at Socotra, 10, 61, 251 — boring 
for, in Cutch, 1 66 — attempt to form a 
depot at the Maldives, 227. 

Cabool f education of natives of, in Eng- 
lish, 12 — designs of Runjeet Singh on, 
21, 27, 244 — failure of Shah Sbooja'a 
attempt to recover the throne of, 21,61, 
96, 243— death of Ameer Mahomed 
Khan in, 243, 272. 

Catlogan (Col.), address to, 247. 

Caffres, irruption of the, 61, 259, 280. 

Calcutta Intelligence : — Tenth Re- 
port of the School-Book Society, 1 — 
extension of the study of English, 1, 
12, 17, 96, 101, 232 — Military Or- 
phan Fund, 3 — revenue of the King of 
Delhi, 4— “ a day in the hot winds,** 5 
—Roman letters for Asiatic Alphabets, 
ib. — the Mahapooroosh of Bhoo- Koy los, 
6— the new government of India, 6, 
236, 239, 252— qualification of civil 
servants, 7, 94 — Chowringbee theatre, 
8, 103 — traffic on the Indus, 8 — libera- 
tion of slaves, ib. — European land, 
holders, 8, 208 — the late revolution at 
Indore, 9 — steam -navigation between 
India and England, 9, 61, 148, 227 
—Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — Be- 
gum Sumroo’s territory, 10 — caste 
amongst native Christians, 10, 107 — 
settlement of Europeans, 11, 101— Un- 
covenanted Servants* Pension Fund, 12 
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— the Governor-general, 6, 12, 61, 68, 
115, 123, 238 — Capt. Harrington, 
12, 103— the late Dr. Carey, 12 — visi- 
tation of the Bishop, 12, 99, 145, 226, 
236, 248 — charges against officers of the 
army, 13, 108— communication in the 
interior, 13— sales of insolvents' pro- 
perty, 13, 161— poisoning, 14 — pil- 
grim-tax, 14, 104— Ramraohun Roy, 
14 — affairs in Oude, 14, 16, 101, 102, 
146 f 236 — disturbances in the Tehree 
state, 15— meditated expedition against 
Joudpoor, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 
240 — Bonndee, 15 — Dhurrumtollah 
Bazaar, 16, 208— use of the English 
press by natives, 16 — indigo prospects, 
16, 94, 107 — affairs at Gwalior, 17, 
97, 146, 238 — Munnee Ram Seth, 17, 
234 — affairs of the Bank of Bengal, 18, 
162— operations of the Union Bank, 19 
—outrages in the indigo districts, 20, 
85 — sale of children as slaves, 20, 100, 
227 — condition of Central India, 21— 
Ilunjeet Singh, 21, 107, 146, 23R, 
243— Dost Mahomed Khan, of Caubul, 
21, 96 ( 243— operations of Shall Slioo- 
ja-ool* Moolh, 21, 61, 96, 146, 243— 
muscular strength of sepoys. 21 — Ko- 
tah, 3, 22, 232— Jeypore, 22, 106, 241 
sales of land for arrears of revenue, 91 — 

— representation of India in Parliament. 
92— school at Purnea, ib. — affray in 
Berar, 93— distressed Boondeelas, iA.— 
drowning of dying Hindus, tA. — gale, 

ib. neglect of native interests, 94 — 

frauds in the Provincial Court, ib. — 
financial system of Gwalior, 95 — the 
rivers of the Punjaub, ib. — Cashmere, 
ib. — native mercantile house, 96, 223 — 
Raja of Burdwan, 96 — manufactures of 
India, 98 — abolition of corporal punish- 
ments, tA.— the Hindu College, 99- 
pilot establishment, 99, 234 — retiring 
pensions to civil servants, 100 — military 
insolvents, 101, 146, 157, 207, 229- 
prospects of settlers, 101— college at 
Lucknow, ib. — the Sumacbar Durjmn , 
ib. — importation of ice, 102 — fictitious 
China silver, ib. — Syud Husn Kash- 
nee, ib. — the lottery, 103— spurious 
money, ib. — the insolvent firms, ib. — 
Juggernaut, 104— frauds by native ser- 
vants, ib. — disastrous inundation, 104, 
107, 146, 239— Mullye, 106— assault 
on an officer, iA.— conspiracy of sepoys, 
109, 159 — Bhurtpore, 111, 223 — love, 
abduction, and parricide. 111 — inade- 
quate salaries of native officer*, ib. — 
murder by natives, 112 — Calcutta a free 
port, ib. — Raja of Benares, 113— rank 
of King's and Company’s officers, *6. — 
Mr. Macaulay, 145 — Bhurtpore booty, 
iA.— cholera, 146 — military fracas, 159 

— Col. Hunter’s moonshee, 109, 159 — 
fluctuations in prices, 159 — jurors for 
the trial of Europeans in the Mofussil, 
159, 229 — bullion and specie, 160 — 
port duties at Rangoon, iA.— church at 

D 


Neemuch, 109, 160 — the insolvent es- 
tates, 161 — native army, 162 — iron 
steamer, 208, 235— seat of the Agra 
government to he fixed at Allahabad, 
208, 236 — case of the Sullateen, or 
younger branches of the family of Ti- 
mour, 209 - revenue affairs of Bundle- 
cund, 222 — sale of the Company's fac- 
tories, 223 — Life Insurance Fund, 224 
— the press. 225— union of the India 
Gazette with the Bengal Chronicle , ib . — 
Messrs. Smith and Co., and Mr. Stoc- 
queler, iA.— degradation, 226 — bishops 
in India, »A.— concentration of military 
public offices, ib. — re-unions, ib. — Mal- 
dive Islands, 227 — fracas at Ootaca- 
mund, iA.— new five per cent, transfer 
loan, 228 — witnesses on courts-martial, 
229 — Military Retiring Fund, 230 — 
judicial stamps, ib. — New Equitable 
Tontine, ib. — Military Courts of Re- 
quests, ib. — Warren Hastings, 231— 
study of English at Kotah, 3. 232- 
affray between English and French sai- 
lors, 233— estate of Alexander and Co., 
13, 233— the grand trunk road, 234 — 
audacity of a wolf, ib. — missionary 
schools, 235 — Agricultural Society, ib. 
— conflict betwixt Hindus and Musul- 
mans, 236— Mons. Allard, 238 — the 
Sikhs, ib. — Archdeacon Corrie, 239 — 
inscribing of names, ib. — another inun- 
dation, ib —dinner to Sir C. Metcalfe, 
240 — the Shekhawattees, 242 — Nuwab 
Ameer Khan, 244 — dismissal of Mr. 
Mordaunt Ricketts, ib. — Ens. Vickers, 

245 — fever at Hansi, ib. — estate of 
Mackintosh and Co., 14, 245 — manu- 
facture of paper, 245— the Romanising 
press, ib. — estate of Fergusson and Co., 

246 — the Himalaya, iA.— prices of Eu- 
ropean goods, 80, 152, 217, 304 — go- 
vernment securities and exchanges, 81, 
153, 218, 305 — shipping, 65, 136, 195, 
212, 270 — births, marriages, and deaths^ 
66, 136, 195, 213, 270. 

■ ■ — Government Orders : — Remit- 

tances to England, 62, 261 — conduct 
of Surg. Wood and Assist. Surg. Jacob, 
ib. — salary of superintending engineers, 
63— station staff at Ghaseepore, ib. — 
relief of the army, 63, 134— debts of 
sudder ameens, moonsifs, and deputy 
collectors, 134— night guards to Euro- 
pean officers, 134. 162 — Bhurtpore 
prize-money, 145— commissions to na- 
tive officers, 195— palanquin allowance, 
261 — sanitarium at Cberra Poonjee, 261 
—courts-martial, 138, 261— civil, eccle- 
siastical, and military appointments, 64, 
134, 212,1266. 

Supreme Court : — Native grand 

jurors, 1— trial of Mr. S. S. Sherman, 
85— the Martine case, 221. 

■ Insolvent Court : — In the matter 
of Fergusson and Co., 1— of W. F. 
Clark, ib.— of Wm. Melville and John 
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Gilmore, «&.— of James Young and 
others, ib.— of J. C. C. Sutherland, ib. 
—of N. Alexander, ib, — of James Cal. 
der, ib. — of G. J. Gordon and John 
Storm, ib.— of Cruttenden, Mackillop, 
and Co., 103, 208, 222 — of Colvin and 
Co., 103— of John Palmer, 103 — of 
Major John Spiller, 146, 157, 208— of 
the Hon. Capt. Hamilton, Lieut. Wig. 
gens, and Lieut. Wymer, 159 — of 
Alexander and Co., 221. 

Provincial Court of Appeal, frauds 

in the, 94. 

Colder (James), insolvency of, 1. 

Cambodia , Siamese invasion of, 38, 260- 
Cochin. Chinese Christians in, 39. 

Campbell (Mr.), an officer in the service of 
Shah Sbuja, 97, 146. 

Candahnr , military operations before, 21, 
61, 96— fate of Mr. Campbell's batta- 
lions at, 97, 146. 

Candeish , imperfect justice in, 169. 

Cannanore , garrison surgeon at, 197. 

Cars or Good Hope Intelligence: — 
Caffire depredations, 61 — the legislative 
council, 61, 132— progress of the Hot- 
tentots in civilization, 132 — expedition 
into Central Africa, ib. — revenue and 
expenditure of the colony, ib. — appoint, 
ments, 145, 20!/, 279— abolition of 
slavery, 191 — irruption of the Caffres, 
259, 280 — shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 76, 145, 202, 280. 

Carey (Dr.), will of the late, 12. 

Cashmere , valley of, 95. 

Paste amongst native Christians in India, 
10, 31, 107, 116. 

Color (Mr. P.), munificence of, 247. 

Cavalry Regiments , reductions in, 138, 143. 

Catholic missionaries for India, 149 — esta- 
blishments at Goa, 185. 

Cawnporcj distressed Boondeelas at, 93- 
sale of Company's factories at, 223. 

Ceylon Intelligence: — Commission for 
the superintendence of education, 35—* 
native appointment, 35, 75 — export 
duty on cinnamon, i6.— prosecution of 
the Colombo Observer for a libel on the 
superintendent of police, 35, 253 — abo- 
lition of the assessment- tax, 35— at- 
tempted rebellion in Kandy, 35, 170, 
254 — Col. Muller, 147 — native trader, 
170 — visitation of the Bishop, 254— 
civil and militarv appointments, 200, 
279 — shipping, births, marriages, and 
deaths, 75, 144, 200, 279. 

Challen (Miss Kitty), abduction of, 33. 

Chandemagore, inundation at, 105. 

Cherra Poonjee, sanitarium at, 261. 

Child with two heads, 3 1 . 

Children , sale of, as slaves, in India, 20, 
100, 227— eaten by their parents, 20. 

China Intelligence : — Border affrays, 
38— tea crop, ib.— inundation at Can- 
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ton, 38, 182— imitation of silver, 102 
—Messrs. Plowden and Davis, 147 — 
arrival of Lord Napier, the British su- 
perintendent, 174— dispute with the Chi- 
nese, and stoppage of the trade, 175,181, 
203— death of Dr. Morrison, 181— the 
Company's financial agency, 181, 258- 
magnates of the land, 183— collision be- 
tween the Chinese forts and H.M. ships 
Imogene and Andromache, 204, 259— re- 
opening of the trade, 207, 256, 258. 280 
— death of Lord Napier, 207— treatment 
received by him from the Chinese, 256- 
degradation of Governor Loo, 258, 259, 
28 '—British commercial chief, 258, 
280— outside merchants, 280 — prices of 
European goods at Canton, 80, 152, 
217, 304— exchanges, 81, 153, 218, 
305 — shipping, 75, 144, 201, 279- 
births and deaths, 201, 207, 279. 

Christians , caste amongst native, in India, 
10, 31, 107, 116 — persecution of, in 
Cochin-China, 38, 130. 

Churches at Goa described, 186. 

Circars , Northern, operations in, 28, 67. 

Civil Servants, Indian, remarks on the late 
qualification order respecting, 7, 24, 
299 — Pension Fund for Uncovenanted, 
12 — retiring pensions to, 100— depute- 
tion allowance to, 272. 

Clare (Lord), grand farewell party to,*t 
Poonali, 251. 

Clark (W. F.), insolvency of, 1. 

Club , Madras, 29. 

Cobra Cajtella, enormous, 1 20. 

Cochin-China, Siamese expeditions against, 
38, 280— persecution of Christians in, 
38, 130. 

Colledge (Dr.), his account of proceedings 
at Canton, 257. 

College, Hindu, at Calcutta, its vicious 
system, 99 — English, at Lucknow, 101 
— Haileybury, 295. 

Colvin and Co., estate of, 103. 

Commercial establishments, native, at Cal- 
cutta, 96, 223— sale of Company’s, in 
Bengal, 223. 

Commissions, army, fees on, 68, 198. 

Converts , native, 10, 31, 107, 116. 

Conway (Lieut. Col.), 115, 210, 248- 
court-martial on, 273. 

Coomla, rajah of, 247. 

Coorg, character of the ex-rajah of, 27, 
165— account of his family, 164 — atro- 
cious murders committed by him, 28, 
165— failure of the British force be- 
fore the Bukb stockade in, 1 1 8— prize- 
property, 120— conduct of Lieut. Col, 
Jackson in the late operations against, 
197— death of one of the ex-rajab'a 
wives, 210— assistance of the raja of 
Coomla in the lata expedition, 247. 

Corporal punishment , abolition of, in Ben- 
gal, 98— frequency of, !■ Coorg, 186. 
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Carrie (Archdeacon), 239. Drama , state of the, at Calcutta, 8, 103. 

Colton , cultivation of, in Egypt, 192. Drowning of dying Hindus, 93. 

Council , Supreme, of India, 6, 68, 115, Duel at Bombay, 125—at Ootacamund, 
214 236, 281 — remarks on its proceed- 227— at Berhampore, 272. 

ingi 252. Dulbhunga , religious affray at, 93. 

Courts , zillab, at Bombay, 33— provincial, Duties , abolition of, at Bombay, 33, 52 — 
of Calcutta, 94 — FoujcSarry, of Bengal, on cinnamon in Ceylon, 35 — equal iza- 
1 12— of Request, at Bombay, 123— mi- tion of, on East and West- India sugars, 

litary courts of request, 230. 60, 282— on tea in England, 77 port- 

Cocrts- Martial, pending, in India, 13, duties at Rangoon, 160, 


31, 108, 115, 210 — outrageous con- 
duct of a havildar whilst on bis trial, 
31, 246— on native officers and sepoys 
of the 43d Bengal N.I., 109, 159— 
on Ensign Jackson, 138— Lieut. Col. 
Purdon, 139— Ensign Williams, 140— 
Lieut. Nash, 261— Assist. Surg. Storm, 
*6.— Lieut. Nares, 262— Lieut. O’ Han- 
Ion, 263— Lieut. Martin, 264 — Lieut. 
Col. Hunter, 266— Lieut. Hull, 272— 
Lieut. Col. Conway, 273— Major Wat- 
kins, i6.— witnesses on, 229. 

Core (Maj. H. D.), charges against, 108. 
Cruttenden , Mackillop , and Co., insolvency 
of. 103, 208, 222. 

Culpee , Company’s establishment at, 223. 
Cutck , installation of the rao of, 124, 127 
—boring for coal in, 166. 

Damascus , posts to and from, 280. 
Damoodia, inundation caused by the freshes 
of the, 104. 

Debates at the East-IndiaHouse (Nov. 
26th, Dec. 17th 1834, and March 18th 
1835)— Compensation to maritime offi- 
cers, 41, 52, 281 —Company’s ac- 
counts, 52 — half-year’s dividend, ib . — 
Bombay customs’ duties, ib.— Indian 
Navy, 59— duties on East-India sugar, 
60 — official papers, 281 — India Indem- 
nity Bill, ib. — equalisation of duties on 
East and West-India sugars, 60, 282 
— Haileybury College, 295 — qualifi- 
cation of civil servants, 299— financial 
state of the Company, ib. — rajah of 
Joudpore, 300. 

Deccan , paymaster of pensioners in, 72 — 
account of the holy city of Punderpoor 
in, 121— inundation in, 167. 

Delhi, revenue of the king of, 4 — case of 
the younger branches of the royal fa- 
mily at, 209. 

Dennie (Lieut. Col.), charges against, 108. 
Durrumtollah, improvement of the bazaar 
at, 16, 208. 

Dickinson (Capt), desertion of, 31, 115. 
Dinagepore, sales of land at, for arrears 
of revenue, 91. 

Dock Companies, monopoly of, 84. 

Dollars , spurious, at Acbeen, 128. 
Doqjapoor , geology of, 166. 

Dost Mahomed Khan of Cabul, 21, 96, 
244— death of his younger brother, 243. 


Earthquake in Java, 211. 

East- India Company, compensation to the 
maritime officers lately employed by, 41, 
52, 281, 301— financial agency of, at 
Canton, 181, 258— letters and memo- 
rials from India addressed to, 197— sale 
of their factories in Bengal, 223— finan- 
cial state of, 299— dinner to Lord Hey- 
tesbury and Sir Henry Fane by the 
Court of Directors, 300. 

East-India House , sales at, 84, 308— see 
also Debates. 

Easl-Indians, admission of, to practise as 
lawyers, 247. 

Education, native, in India, 1, 3, 12, 17, 
92, 96, 101, 162, 232, 235, 247— in 
Ceylon, 35. 

Egypt, negotiations between the pasha of, 
and the Porte, 147, 191— the plague at 
Alexandria, 192— cotton crops in, ib.— 
trade of, ib . — visit to the pasha’s harem 
at Cairo, ib. 

Ehsan Hussein, punishment on, 14. 

Ellis (Right Hon. H.), 76. 

Emigrants, female, 39, 189. * 

Engineers, superintending, salary of, 63 
—strength of the Bombay corps of, 72. 
English Language, extension of the study 
of, in India, 1, 2, 12, 17, 30, 96, 101, 
162, 232, 247. 

Euphrates, expedition to the, 214. 
Europeans — landholders in Bengal, 8, 
208 — settlement of, in India, 11, 101. 
Examinations of officers in the native lan- 
guages, 71, 135, 269, 276. 

Exchanges, India and China, rates of, 81, 
153, 218, 305 — rates of, on advances to 
troops, 143. 

Factories, sale of, 13,221, 223, 233. 
Falconer (Mr.), his ascent of the Hima- 
laya, 246. 

Famine in Bundlecund, 20, 93, 223. 

Fane (Sir H.), 214— dinner to, 300. 

Fees on commissions to officers, 68, 198. 
Fergusson and Co., of Calcutta, insolvency 
of, 1, 246. 

Festivals, native, at Punderpoor, 121. 
Fever at Habsi, 245. 

Financial system of Gwalior, 95— state of 
the Company, 299. 
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Fire at Moulmein, 255. 

Forbes steamer, accident to the, 9— s ec ond 
voyage of, 6 4 227. 

Forgeries in China, 102— in Bengal, 103 
—at Acheen, 128. 

Foujdarry Court , Bengal — trial of natives 
before, for murder, 112. 

Freebooters in Central India, 15,21, 111. 

Funds , Military Orphan, of Bengal, 3 — 
Bengal Steam, 9 — Uncovenanted Ser- 
vants* Pension, 1 2 — Medical Retiring, 
of Bombay, 199 — Bengal Life-Insu- 
rance, 224 — Bengal Military, 230. 

Funerals, military, 67. 

Gale in Bengal, 93. 

Garyam, military operations in, 28, 67. 

General Orders — see Calcutta, £c. 

Geology of Doojapoor, 1 66. 

Ghazeepore , station staff at, 63. 

Gilmore (John), insolvency of, 1. 

Goa , description of, 185. 

Goldmines of Malabar,* 120. 

Goods , European, prices of, in India and 
China, 80, 152, 217, 304— eee also 
Trade and Markets. 

Gordon (G. J.), insolvency of, 1. 

Gram, high price of, in Australia, 132. 

Guards, night, to officers, 134, 162. 

Gwalior, expulsion of the raja’s uncle 
from, 17— disturbances at, 17, 61, 97 
— liberation of Munnee Ram Seth at, 
17, 234— movements of the late regent 
ranee of, 17, 98, 146, 238— financial 
system of, 95 — grand review at, 238. 


Catholic mission in India, 149 now 

commander-in-chief in Bengal, 214 

new members of the Council of India, 
*5.— professor of political economy and 
history at Haileybury, ib. — Rev. F. A. 
Dawson, ib. — expedition to the Euphra- 
tes, 214— dinner to the new gover n or- 
general and commander-in-chief, 300- 
presidency of Agra, 301— Mr. Royle, 
ib. — late East- India maritime service, 
ib. — the King's levees, rft.— knighthood 
of Indian officers, ib. — retirements from 
the Company’s service, 77 — pro motion s 
and changes in his Majesty's forces 
serving in the East, 77, 149, 301— 
India shipping arrivals and departures, 
and passengers, 78, 149, 215, 301 — 
loss of shipping, 79, 150, 216, 303 — 
births, marriages, and deaths, 79, 151, 
216, 303 — ships announced for India, 
82, 154, 219, 306 — London prices- 
current of East- India produce, 83, 155, 
307— price of shares, 83, 155, 307— 
London markets and daily prices of 
Stocks, 84, 156, 220, 308. 

Hottentots, civilization of the, 132 — print- 
ing-press amongst, ib. — corps of, 260. 

Hot- Winds, a day in the, at Calcutta, 5. 

Hull (Lieut.), court-martial on, 272. 

Hunter (Lieut. Col. John), court-martial 
on, 266. 

Hurry Holicar, 9, 123, 226. 

Ice, importation of, into Calcutta, 102- 
in to Bombay, 169. 

India (British) :— see Calcutta, Madras 
4fC. Intelligence. 


Haileybury, expenses of the Company's 
college at, 282. 

Hall of Clouds at Boondee, 15. 

Hand, fever at, 245. 

Harem of Mebemet Ali, visit to the, 192. 

Harrington fCapt. T. T.), address to, at 
Calcutta, 12 — lottery prize to, 103. 

Hastings (Warren), letters of, 231. 

Havildar, mutinous, 31, 246. 

Heytesbury (Lord), new governor-general 
of India, 148— dinner to, 300. 

Himalaya, ascent of the, 246. 

Hindu holidays, 10, 208, 234 — pilgrim- 
tax, 14, 104— drowning of, when dying, 
93— College at Calcutta, 99 — suttees, 
210— conflict betwixt, and Musulmans. 
236. ’ 

Hobdays* Hindu, attempted abolition of, 
at Calcutta, 10, 208, 234. 

Holkar state, affhirs of the, 9, 123,226. 

Home Intelligence : ■ — Debates at the 
East- India House, 41 — Board of Con- 
trol, 76 — mission to Persia, ib, — the 
tea-trade, ib. — new governor-general, 
148— steam-communication with India, 
iO.— receipts of Societies, ib .— Roman 
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at Indore, 9, 123, 226 — robberies in the 
Begum Sumroo’s territories, 10 — aflairo 
in Oude, 14, 16, 101, 102, 146, 237 
— disturbances at Tehree, consequent on 
the death of the rajah, 15— meditated 
dethronement of Maun Sing of Joud- 
pore, 15, 106, 145, 161, 208, 240- 
conduct of the rajah of Boondee towards 
his wives, 15— affairs at Gwalior, 17, 
61, 97, 146, 234, 238 — liberation of 
Munnee Ram Seth, 17, 234— arrange, 
ment between Janokee Kao and the 
Baiza Baee, 17 — freo-booteri hi Malwa, 
21 — affiura of Rnnjeet Sing, 21, 96, 
107, 146, 238} 243 — military opera- 
tions in Peshawur, 21, 9 6 oper sti o e n 
of Shah Shooja-ool - Mool kh to recover 
the throne of Caubul, 21, 61, 96, 243 
—affairs at Kotah, 22, 232— at Jeypore, 
22, 106— atrocious conduct of the Coorg 
rajab, 28, 165 — the late o perat i ons 
against Coorg, 118, 197— instaHstion 
of the rao of Cutcb, 124, 127— trade 
of the countries beyond the Indus, 125 
—affairs of Bhurtpore, 223— expedition 
against the Shikhawattees, 240, 241 — 
death of the celebrated Ameer Khan, 244. 

(Dutch) Tour of the governor. 
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position to the hereditary prime-minister 
of, 22. 


to April] 

general, 39— murder of American mis- 
sionaries in Sumatra, 184— earthquake 
in Java, 21 1 — expedition against pirates, 
280 — shipping arrivals at Batavia, 75, 
144, 201, 279— death, 279. 

. (Portuguese) : Account of Goa, 

185 — salaries of public officers, 188. 

Indian Navy, 59, 123. 

Indigo c ropt in Bengal, 16, 94, 105, 107, 
308 — outrages in the districts, 20, 85, 
—sales in London, 84, 156, 220. 

Indore , the late revolution at, 9, 123, 226. 

Indus , traffic on the, 8— trade with the 
countries beyond, 125 — meditated Bri- 
tish position on the, 24 1 . 

Insolvents in India, I, 103, 161, 208, 
245, 250— sales of property belonging 
to, 13, 221, 223, 233— military, stop- 
pages from the pay of, 101, 146, 157, 
207, 229. 

Inundation at Bagdad, 37— Htt Canton, 38, 
132 — serious disasters from, in Bengal, 
104, 107, 239— at Karoptee, 116— at 
Surat and Broach, 127, 167. 


Knighthood of Indian officers, 301. 

Land, Europeans permitted to hold, in 
India, 8, 208 — regulations in New 
South Wales, 39— sales of, in Bengal, 
for arrears of revenue, 91— purchase of, 
in New Zealand, 133, 190. 

Levees , the King’s, 301. 

Libels in Ceylon, 35, 253— in New South 
Wales, 39, 131— in Swan River, 189 
—at Bombay, 248, 

Life-Insurance Fund , Bengal, 224. 

Limond (Col. J.), knighthood of, 301. 

Loans, interest upon, in New South Wales, 
131— Bengal new five per cent, transfer, 
228. 

Lottery, Calcutta, failure of the, 103 — dis- 
posal of insolvents' property by, 245. 

Lucknow — see Oude. 

Lusus natures at Madras, 31 . 

Lyman (Mr. H.), murder of, 184. 


Ironside (Mr. Edw.), 68, 278. 

Jackson (Lieut. Col.), conduct of, in the 
late operations against Coorg, 197. 

■ — (Ens.), court-martial on, 138. 

Jacob (Assist. Surg. W.), conduct of, 62. 

Jaulnah , military changes at, 29, 147, 196. 

Java — see India (Dutch). 

Jews of Western India, 123. 

Jeypore, ascendancy of Sungee Jotha Ram 
at, 22— deplorable state of the country, 
106 — negotiations with Jotba Ram res- 
pecting the Shikhawattees, 241. 

Jhansee, plunder of the jageer, 15. 

Johanna Islands , sultan of, 39. 

Joudpore , meditated expedition against, 
15, 106, 145, 161, 208— field force 
destined for, 209 — negotiations with 
the raja of, 240 — his submission, 300. 

Judicial estabHsltments at Bombay, business 
done in the, 33. 

Juggernaut , management of the property 
and temple of, 104. 

Jurors, native, in India, 1— for the trial 
of Europeans in the Mofnssil, 159, 229. 

Justice , case of imperfect, 169. 

Kamptee, disastrous inundation at, 116- 
sickness at, 146. 

Kandy , conspiracy in, 35, 170, 254. 

Keane ( Lieut. Gen. Sir John), 125. 

Khoodsea Begum, the favourite wife of the 
king of Oude, 14, 16— her death and 
funeral, H6, 237. 

Kimedy, military operations in, 28, 67. 

King George's Sound , progress of the new 
colony at, 40. 

Kotah, study of English at, 3, 232 — op- 


Macaulay (Mr. T. B.), 68, 145. 

Macintosh and Co., estate of, 14, 245. 

Madras Intelligenc* Atrocities of the 

Coorg Rajah, 27, 1 65— account of his 
family, 164, 210— operations in Kimedy, 
28, 67 — boy establishments of native 
corps, 29— Madras Club, ib. — change* 
in the army, 29, 114, 147 — Jaulnah 
force, 29, 147— native English, 30 — 
Raman Tamby, 30, 114, 164, 247— 
extraordinary conduct of a havildar, 31, 

246— Capt. Dickinson, 31, 115 — lusus 
naturae, 31— caste amongst native Chris- 
tians, 31, 107, 116— alterations at Ma- 
sulipatam, 114 — Pariah sepoys, 115 — 
proceedings of the Council in the Neil- 
gberry Hills, 6, 68, 115, 214, 236, 
252 — charge* against officers of the 
army, 115, 210— misappropriation of 
public money, 116 — disastrous inunda- 
tion at Kamptee, ib.— Mr. Norton's lec- 
tures, 117— the Coorg Campaign, 118 — 
Coorg prise-property, 120— Lieut. Col* 
Jackson, ib. — enormous cobra capella, 
ib. — reductions, ib. — gold mines of Ma- 
labar, i6.— Punderpore, 121— sickness of 
the troops, 146. 147— the Governor, 147, 

247 — native education, 162 — public as- 
semblies, 163 — the Church Missiona- 
ries in Tinnevelly, 164— gaieties at 
Trichinopoly, 166 — postings in the 
army, ib.— Colonel Conway, 210, 248 
— wives of the ox-rajah of Coorg, 210 
—clandestine supply of arms, 246 — 
Mr. Cator, 247 — rajah of Coomla, 
247 — address to Colonel Cadogan, 
t&.— East-lndians, ib. — Native Educa- 
tion Society, 162, 247— Ens. Redmond, 

248 — the Bishop of Calcutta, ^.—of- 
ficers drowned at Bangalore, 278 — 
prices of European goods, 80, 152, 
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217, 304 — government securities, 81, 
153, 218, 305— shipping, births, mar* 
riages, and deaths, 71, 142, 213, 277. 

■■ Government Orders: — Military 
funerals, 67— operations in the Ganjam 
district, ib. — staff-allowances, ib, — full- 
batta and house-rent, 68— transfer of 
medical duties, 137 —future establish- 
ments of light cavalry, 138 — special 
agent for foreign settlements, ib. — code 
of pay regulations, <5.— deputy-master 
attendant, ib. — movements of corps, 
138, 272 — furlough allowances, 196— 
superintending surgeons returning to 
Europe, ib. — pay department on the 
Neilgherries, ib. — field force at Jaulnah, 
*6.— escort to the resident at Mysore, 
£6.— carriage of soldiers* knapsacks, ib. 
—paymaster of stipends at Vellore, 197 
— cantonment adjutant at St. Thomas* 
Mount, ib. — medical attendance to ge- 
neral officers and staff, ib. — conduct of 
Lieut. Col. Jackson in the late opera- 
tions against Coorg, ib. — Wynaad Ran- 
gers, ib. — garrison surgeon at Canna- 
nore, ib. — letters and memorials ad- 
dressed to the Court of Directors, 
commissariat establishment, 272 — depu- 
tation allowance to civil servants, i6.— 
absence of the governor, ib. — rule to be 
observed* in the reduction of staff-ap- 
pointments, ib. — courts-martial, 138, 
272 — civil, ecclesiastical, and military 
appointments, 69, 140, 198, 274. 

Notifications and Orders by the 

Governor- General : — New Council of 
India, 68 — extension of staffemploy- 
meiit, ib. — fees on commissions to Com- 
pany’s officers, 68, 198 — command of 
regiments, 198 — eligibility of officers to 
succeed to the office of adjutant-gene- 
ral, quarter, and deputy quarter- master- 
general, of the army, ib. 

— Supreme Court : — Trial of Audee 
Narrain I yah, for embezzlement, 22- 
cases set down for trial, 147 — admission 
of East- Indians as solicitors, 247. 

Madura , misappropriation of public, mo- 
ney in the zillab court of, 116. 

Mahapooroosh of Bhoo-Koylos, death of 
the, 6. 

Mahomed Mirza, of Persia, 36, 183. 

Malabar , gold mines of, 120. 

Malacca Intelligence: — Court of Ju- 
dicature, 171— case of Ab Dorahim, v. 
Newbold, ib. — visit of the bishop, 255 
—horrible event at Lucoot, t‘6.— distur- 
bances, 256 — births, 75, 144. 

Maldives, attempt to form a coal depfit at, 
227 — present to the king of, ib. 

Manufactures of India, 98, 125. 

Maritime Servants , Company’s, compensa- 
tion to, 41, 52, 281 — uniforms and rank 
of, 301. 

Markets in India and China, 81, 153, 159, 

218, 305— London, 84, 156, 220, 308. 


Marsh (Mr. Charles), death of, 216. 

Martin (Lieut.), court-martial on, 265. 

Marline (Gen.), legatees of, 221. 

Martund Row Holkar , 123. 

Marwarries, trade of the, 125. 

MasuUpatam , alterations at, 114 — sickness 
at, 146. 

Maun Sing of Joudpore, 15, 106, 145, 
161, 208, 240, 300. 

Mauritius Intelligence Receipts and 
expenditure of the colony, 36— recall of 
the late censure on the compilers of the 
penal code, 173 — voyage of Capt. Mo- 
rell, 256— shipping, 75, 145, 202. 279 
—death, 76, 279. 

Meerut, poisoniog at, 14 — assault on an 
officer at, 106. 

Medical Officers, removal of, for improper 
conduct, 63 — allowances to, 196, 197. 

Melville (Wm.), insolvency of, 1. 

Metcalfe (Sir C. T.) f 6, 235, 281— din- 
ner to, at Calcutta, 240. 

Military Orphan Fund, Bengal, 3 — insol- 
vents, 101, 146, 157, 207, 229. 

Mission from Runjeet Singh to the Gover- 
nor-general, 107, 146. 

Missionaries in South India, 10 — alleged 
persecution of native Christians by, 31, 
107, 116 — Roman Catholic, for India, 
149— in Tinnevelly, 164— murder of. 
In Sumatra, 184 — interference of, in the 
Sandwich Islands, 191 — conduct of, as 
regards their schools at Calcutta, 235. 

Mocha , warlike operations at, 37. 

Mofussil, jurors for the trial of Europeans 
in, 159, 229. 

Money, spurious, 102, 103. 

Moonshee , murder of a, 109, 159. 

Moansiffs , debts of, 134. 

Marell (Capt.), voyage of, 256. 

Morley ( Mr. J.), death of, 128. 

Morrison (Lieut. Col. W.), 6, 68, 227. 

— ■ (Dr.), death of, at Canton, 181. 

Moulmein , fire at, 255. 

Mukunjtore, shrine of a saint at, 239. 

Muller (Col.), resignation of, 147. 

Mxdlye , military alterations at, 106. 

Munnee Ram Seth, liberation of, at Gwa- 
lior, 17— inquiry into his case, 234. 

Murders in the Begum Sumroo’s territo- 
ries, 10 — at Tehree, 15 — in the indigo 

' districts in Bengal, 20, 85 — by tbe 
Coorg raja, 27, 165 — by sepo>s, 109, 
159 — at Seinteespoor, 112 — of Ameri- 
can missionaries in Sumatra, 184 — in 
New South Wales, 188, 211, 259 — on 
board the Red Rover, 256. 

Murphy (Mr. R. X.), action against, for 
a libel on Mrs. Baber, 248. 

Musulmans , conflict betwixt Hindus and, 
at Moobarackpore, 236. 
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Mysore, escort to the resident of, 196. 

Mutiny on the Red Rover , 256* 

Names, inscribing of, 239. 

Napier (Lord), arrival of, at Canton, 174 

his dispute with the Chinese, 175, 

203, 256 — notice of his death, 207 — 
cruel treatment received by him from 
the Chinese authorities, 256. 

Nares (Lieut.), court-martial on, 262. 

Nash (Lieut.), court-martial on, 261. 

Natives of India, admission of, as grand 
jurors, 1 — education of, 1, 3, 12, 17, 
92, 96, 101, 162, 232, 235, 247 — 
caste amongst native Christians, 10, 31, 
107, 116 — use of the English press by, 
16, 112— schools for, in Calcutta. 17- 
native English, 30 — neglect of their 
interests by Europeans, 94 — frauds by, 
94, 104, 116 — establishment of mer- 
cantile houses by, 96, 223— value of 
their press, 101 — inadequate salaries of 
native officers, 111 — visit of, to Europe, 
124, 251— treatment of, 245— arrest of 
a native of rank at Bombay, 252. 
Navigation by steam to India, 9, 61, 148, 
227. 

Navy , Indian, 59, 123. 

Neemuch , church at, 109, 160. 

Neilgherry Hills , meetings of the Supreme 
Council held on, 6, 68, 115, 252— pay 
department on, 196. 

Newbold, case of Ab Dorahim v., 171. 
Newsi^apers — see Press . 

New Sooth Wales Intelligence : — 
Female emigrants, 39— Mr. Blaxland's 
protest in Council against certain colo- 
nial salaries, 131 — interest upon money, 
ib. — murder of Dr. Wardell, 188, 211, 
259 — troops for New Zealand, 190, 211 
—dreadful storm, 21 1— banks, 259- 
shipping, 75, 144, 201, 279 — births, 
marriages, and deaths, 20 1 . 

-i Supreme Court : — Criminal in- 
formation against the Sydney Herald , 39 
—Stephens and Stokes, editors of the 
Sydney Herald , v. Stephen and Nichols, 
editors of the Australian , 131. 

New Zealand , attack upon the ship Ford- 
tude at, 133— present to the chief, Moe- 
tra, at Hokianga, ib. — purchase of land 
in, 133, 190— use of ardent spirits by 
the natives, 147 — disturbances at Cloudy 
Bay, 180 — attack upon the schooners 
Harlequin and Byron , by natives, 190- 
attack upon Mr. Busby’s residence, ib. 
— troops for, 191, 211. 

Norton (Mr.), lectures of, at Madras, 117. 
Hisbet (Mr. Josiah), death of, 210. 

Oatley (Lieut.), charges against, 159. 
O'HaUoran (Col. J.), knighthood of, 301. 
0* Hanlon (Lieut.), court-martial on, 263. 
Ootacamund , council at, 6, 68, 115, 252 
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—general orders Issued by the governor- 
general at, 68, 198 — fracas at, 227. 

Oude, incapacity of Rushun-ud-Dowlab, 
minister of, 14— disgrace of K hood sea 
Mahal, the king's favourite wife, 14, 

16 — her death, 146, 237 — the late mas- 
sacre at Ramchowra, 14, 237 — pre- 
tended negociations between bis Majes- 
ty and the king of Delhi, 1 6 — new col- 
lege at Lucknow, 101 — miracles of 
Syyed Husn Kashnee, 102— case of ab- 
duction and parricide, 1 1 1 — royal squab- 
bles between the king and his mother, 
236, 237 — reported occupation of the 
country by the British, 237. 

Orphan Fund, military, of Bengal, 3. 
Oswin (Mr.), libel on, by the Colombo 
Observer , 35, 253. 

Pangi, or New Goa, description of, 186. 
Paper , Indian manufacture of, 245. 

Pariahs , refusal of native Christians to 
associate with, 10, 31, 107, 116— enlist- 
ment of, as sepoys, 1 15. 

Parliament , representation of India in, 92. 
Passenger's of India ships, 78, 136, 150, 
215, 302. 

Penang Intelligence : — Acbenese pi- 
rates, 128 — spurious dollars, ib. — popu^ 
lation, 129— fire at Moulmein, 255- 
appointments, 279 — births, 201. 

Persia , disorganised state of, 36— alleged 
arrival of Russian troops in^ 37— visit 
of Mr. Fraser to, ii.— expedition from, 
against Herat, 37 — death of the shah of, 
ib<— mission from England to, 76— civil 
war in, 147 — termination of hostilities, 
and acknowledgment of Mahomed Mirza 
as king, 183. 

Peshawur , claims of Runject Sing to, 21, 
243, 244. 

Phaeton , conveyance by, in India, 13. 
Pilgrim-tax, partial abolition of, in India, 
14, 104. 

Pilot establishment, Bengal, 99, 234. 
Plague at Bagdad, 37— in Egypt, 192. 
Poisoning, atrocious attempt at, 14. 
Poonah, phaeton conveyance between, and 
Panwell, 13— brigade command of, 72 
capture of Thugs near, 168— descrip- 
tion of the city, &.— constituted a bri- 
gade command, 278. 

Population of Penang, 129— of Coo rg, 
165— of Poonah, 168— of Goa, 185. 
Poorer, pilgrim-tax at, 14. 

Postage on native papers, at Calcutta, 101. 
Port of Calcutta, freedom of the, 112- 
duties at Rangoon, 160. 

Post Office, embezzlement in, at Agra, 104. 
Press , English, improper use of the, by 
na tives of India, 16— libels by, in New 
South Wales, 39, 131— in Ceylon, 35, 
253— postage on native newspapers in 
Bengal,. 101 — printing-press amongst 
Digitized )UvLL 
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the Hottentots, 132 — libel at Swan Ri- 
ver, 189 — union of the India Gazette 
with the Bengal Chronicle f 225 — alter, 
cation between the proprietors of the 
Hurkaru and Englishman , ib . — the Ro- 
manising press at Calcutta, 245 — libel 
by, at Bombay, 248. 

Prices- Current, Indian, 80, 152, 217, 304 
— London, 83, 155, 307. 

Prise-money, Coo rg, 120 — distribution 
of the Bburtpore, 145. 

Publications, new, issued by the Calcutta 
School Book Society, 1 . 

Punderpoor, in the Deccan, account of 
the holy city of, 121. 

Punjab, affairs in the, 21, 97, 107, 146, 
238, 243, 244 — account of the rivera 
of, 95. 

Put don (Lieut. Col. Edward), court-mar- 
tial on, 139. 

Pumeah, school at, 92. 


— remonstrance of the missionaries 
against the cultivation and use of to- 
bacco in, ib. 

Sanitarium at Cherra Poonjee, 261. 

Schools, Indian native, new elementary 
works for, 1— extension of the study of 
English in, 3, 162 — native, at Kotab, 
3, 232 — in Calcutta, 17, 234 — at Pur- 
nea, 92 — at Midnapore, 96 — at Madras, 
162— at Bangalore, 163. 

Schreyvogel (Rev. Mr.), 116. 

Sctnde, affairs of, 97. 

Scindeah — see Gwalior, 

Securities, Indian, 81, 153, 218, 305. 

Senna, Imaum of, 38. 

Sepoys, muscular strength of, 21 — rob- 
beries by, at Bombay, 32 — courts- mar- 
tial on, 31, 109, 159 — Pariah, 115. 

Shah Sk*fja-ut- Afufibt, ex-king of Caubul, 
defeat of, 21, 61, 96, 243. 

Shares, prices of, 83, 155, 307. 


Rqjpoatanah, affairs of Maun Singh in, 
15. 106, 145, 161, 208, 240, 300— ex- 
pedition against the Sbeekhawattee tribes 
in, 241, 242. 

Raman Tamby and the dewan of Travan- 
core, case of. 30, 114, 164, 247. 

Bammohun Roy, testimonial to, 14. 

Rangoon, pott duties at, 160. 

Redmond (Ens,), death of, 248. 

Red Rover , mutiny and murders on board 
the, 256. 

Relief of troops in Bengal, 63, 134 — at 
Madras, 138, 272. 

Remittances to England by Indian officers, 
62, 261. 

Retiring Fund, Bombay Medical, 198 — 
Bengal Military, 230. 

Re-unions at Calcutta, 226. 

Revenue of the king of Delhi, 4 — sales of 
land in Bengal for arrears of, 91 — of 
Bombay, 122— of Van Diemen's Land, 
132— of the Cape of Good Hope, ib. 

Rice, import of, into Bourbon, 133. 

Ricketts (Mr. Mordaunt), 244. 

Rivers of the Punjaub described, 95. 

Road, grand trunk, in Bengal, 234. 

Robbers in Upper India, 15, 21, 111, 


Shekhawattees, meditated expedition against 
the, 241, 242. 

Sherman (Mr. & S.), trial of, 85. 

Skikarpoor, trade with, 126, 127. 

Shiffing, Miscellaneous notices of: — Ac- 
cident to the Forbes steamer, 9— second 
voyage of the Forbes, 61, 227 — com- 
pensation to Company's officers, 41, 52 
—loss of the WilUam Money , 79— attack 
upon the Fortitude at Hokianga, 133 
— loss of the Earl of Eldon, Lord ef 
the Isles , Mars, Harriett , and Pytades 
steamer, 150, 151 — supposed loss of 
the Mercury, 151, 216— attack upon the 
Harlequin and Byron at New Zealand, 
199 — loss of the Sir Thomas Mum, 
216— iron steamers, 208, 235— -mutiny 
and murders ou board the Red Bauer, 
256— voyage of the American brig Mar- 
garet Oakley, 256 — loss of the Duke ef 
Kent, Charles Eaton, and Intrepid, 303. 

Arrivals and departures : — Cal- 
cutta, 65, 136, 195, 270— Madras, 71, 
142, 277— Bombay, 74, 143, 200, 278 
—Ceylon, 75, 141, 279 — Singapore, 
75, 144, 279 — Batavia, 75, 144, 201, 
279— China, 75, 144, 201, 27D — New 
South Wales, 75, 144, 201, 279— Van 
Diemen’s Land, 75, 144, 202— Mauri. 


Robberies at Bombay, 32, 124. 
Rooshun-ood-Dowlah , minister of Oude,l4. 
Royle (Mr. J. F.), tributes to the talents 
of, 301. — 

Runjeet Singh, his reasons for invading 
Pesbawur, 21, 243, 244— designs of, on 
Caubul, 21, 97 — Europeans in bis ser- . 
▼ice, 21, 107, 146, 238— embassy from. Sic 
to Calcutta, 107, 146. 

I 

Sailors, affray with, at Calcutta, 232. sic 

St. Helena , advances to officers at, 143. gfa 
Sally Sassoon v. Wingrove , case of, 129. 
Sandwich Islands, visits of shipping to, 191 < 
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tius, 75, 145, 202, 279— Cape of Good 
Hope, 76, 145, 202, 279 — England, 
78, 149, 215, 310— New Zealand, 191. 

- - Free-traders announced for India, 
82, 154, 219, 306 — passengers by, 78, 
136, 150, 215, 302. 

Shotton and Co., affairs of, 250. 

Siam, expeditions from, against Cochin- 
China, 38, 280— death of the Cm belie 
bishop of, 75. 

Sickness in India, 146, 147. 

Sikhs, account of the troops, 238. 

Silk-printing in India, 98 — sales in Ix>n- 
don, 220. 

yoo$le 
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Silver, fictitious, from China, 102— trade 
in Upper India, 126 — spurious, at 
Acheen, 128. 

SiMGAroas Intelligence:— Court of Ju- 
dicature — repair of the bridge, 36 — case 
of Sally Sassoon v. Wingrove, 128 — 
erection of a church, 129— trade of the 
settlement, 129 — prices of European 
goods, and rates of exchange, 81, 153, 
218, 305— shipping, births, marriages, 
and deaths, 75, 144, 279. 

Slaves, liberation of, at Furruckabad, 8 — 
sale of children as, in India, 20, 100, 
227 — manumission of, at the Cape of 
Good Hope, 191. 

Soatne, inundation caused by the rise of 
the, 105. 

Societies, Proceedings of: — Calcutta 
School Book Society, 1— Madras Na- 
tive Education Society, 162, 247 — 
Agricultural Society of Bengal, 235 — 
receipts of Religious Societies in Eng- 
land, 148. 

Socotra, purchase of the island of, 10— 
— coal depot at, 61 — expedition to, 251. 

Sjnller (Maj. J.), insolvency of, 157, 208. 

Stamps , judicial, 230. 

Staffs army, in India, 67, 68, 272. 

Steam-communication between England 
and India, 9, 61, 227 — views of the In- 
dia Board on the subject, 148 — between 
France and Egypt, ib. 

Steam vessels, iron, 208, 235. 

Stephens and Stokes , criminal information 
against, 39 — case of, v. Stephen and 
Nichols, 131. 

Stocks, daily prices of, 84, 156, 220, 308. 

Storm (Assist. Surg. A.), court-martial 
on, 261. 

- (John), insolvency of, 1. 

Sudder Adawlut at Madras — trial of the 
cash-keeper of, 22. 

Dewanee Adawlut of Bombay — 

account of business done in the several 
courts subordinate to, 33. 

Dewanee Adawlut, Bengal— case 

of Ban Mali Kar v. Durup Narayun 
Mookerje, 90. 

Sugar, equalization of duties on, 60, 282. 

Sullateen, the, or younger branches of the 
family of Timour, 209. 

Sullivan (Col.), supersession of, 113. 

Sumatra , murder of missionaries in, 184. 

Sumbhelpoor, inundation at, 239. 

Surat, inundation at, 127, 167. 

Surgeons , Indian, 63, 196, 197. 

Sutherland { J. C. C.), insolvency of, 1. 

Suttees at Bombay, 210. 

Swan River, markets at, 40, 189— return 
of Governor Stirling to, 189— litigation 
in the colony, ib. — intended beneficial 
alterations in the government of, ib. 
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Swindler, European, at Bombay, 124. 

Sylhet , inundation in, 106. 

Syria, military affairs in, 147, 191,192, 193 
— visit of Marshal Marmont to, 191, 
194— establishment of posts in, 280. 

Syyud Hum Kashnee , miracles of, 102. 

Tanjore , alleged persecution of native 
Christians in, 31, 107, 116. 

Tax , pilgrim, in India, 14, 104 — assess- 
ment, at Colombo, 35. 

Tea, partial failure of the crop in China, 
38 — free-trade sales in London, 76, 220 
— duties on, 77 — Company’s quarterly 
sales of, 84, 308 — stoppage of the trade 
at Canton, 174, 181, 203, 256, 280- 
sales at Liverpool, 220— first sale in Ire- 
land, 308. 

Tehree, death of the rajah of, 15— murder 
of his chief officers, ft.— banditti in, ib. 

Temple , celebrated, at Punderpoor, 121. 

Tent-allowance to Indian officers, 127. 

Theatre , Chowringhee, report on, 8— en- 
creasing taste for the, at Calcutta, 103. 

Thugs, capture of a party of, near Poonah, 
168 — those in Joudpore refused to be 
given up, 241. 

Timber, decay of, 40. 

Timour, descendants of, 209. 

Tinnevelly, missionaries in, 164. 

Tontine, Bengal new Equitable, 230. 

Trade on the Indus, 8 — tea, in England, 
76, 84,220, 308— indigo, 84, 156, 220, 
308 — East- India Merchant’s sales, 84 — 
monopoly of, by dock companies, ib. — 
with the countries beyond the Indus and 
Sutlej, 125— witli Sbikarpoor, 127 — of 
Singapore, 129 — stoppage of, at Canton, 
174, 181, 203, 256— state of, in Egypt, 
192— silk, 220. 

Travancore, alleged imprisonment of Ra- 
man Tamby by the dewan of, 30, 114, 
164, 247— purveyance in, 31. 

Trevelyan (Mr.), on the substitution of 
Roman letters for Asiatic alphabets, 5. 

Tricfunopoly, gaieties at, 166. 

Tuttle (Mr. G.), suicide of, 303. 

Ulwar , gang of thieves at, 111. 

Union Bank of Calcutta, report of its ope- 
rations, 19. 

Van Diemen’s Land Intelligence:— 
Land regulations, 39— aborigines, 40, 
132— decay of timber, 40— revenue and 
expenditure of the colony, 132, 211— 
high price of grain, 132, 21 1— legisla- 
tive assembly, 189 — inundation, ib. — 
female emigrants, ib. — shipping, 75, 
144, 202— births, marriages, deaths, 202. 

VeUore, reductions at, 120, 197. 

Ventura (General), 21. 

Vickers (Ens.), dismissal of, 245. 
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Waghom (Mr.), letter from Lord Ellen- 
borough to, 148. 

I rollons (Major), court-martial on, 273. 
WardelX (Dr.), murder of, 188, 211, 259. 
Wiggins (Lieut.), charges against, 108. 
Williams (Ens.), court-martial on, 140. 
Williamson (T. and A.), trial of, 33. 
Wilson (Dr.), bishop of Calcutta, 12, 99, 
145, 226, 236, 248, 254. 

Wingrove, case of Sally Sassoon v. 129. 
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Wolf, audacity of a, 234. 

Wood (Surg.), conduct of, 63. 

Xarier (St.), burial place of, 186. 

Young (James), and others, insolvency 
of, 1. 

Zalitn Singh , the late affray with, in Oude, 
14, 237. 


ERRATA. 

Part I., p. 65, line 25 ,/or medium read media. 

p. 1 10, — 7, for genius read genus. 

p. 189, — 1, for diving read divining. 

p. 214, — 22, for Therqui and Tenraperim, read Mergui and 

Tenasserim. 

. -■ ■ p. 219, — Uj^/br engraved read subjoined. 

■ — 30, omit as. 

p. 271, — 2, for u is not, however, superior to what it was 

ten or twelve years ago, and still inferior,** read “is now, however, 
superior to what it was ten or twelve years ago, stiU inferior,** Ac. 
Part II., p. 226, col. 2, line 38 , for Societies read Re-unions. 
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